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60.  PHTHISIS. 

HISTORY. 


Phthisis  was  a  term  employed  by  ancient  writers  to  indicate  what  we  should  call  a  wasting 
disease.  It  was  soon  associated  with  the  presence  of  destructive  lesions  in  the  lung,  lesions 
which  were  described  as  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  abscess,  and  which  were  not  regarded 
«8  differing  from  the  similar  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Still  Hippocrates  was 
familiar  with  the  clinical  symptoms  of  consumption  and  gave  a  good  description  of  the  disease. 

Tubercle,  in  the  same  way,  was  used  simply  as  a  descriptive  anatomical  term  to  designate 
any  small  morbid  mass  irrespective  of  its  nature,  and  it  was  without  special  significance. 

When  wasting  was  found  to  be  associated  with  similar  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  bodv 
besides  the  lun^,  phthisis  was  still  the  word  employed,  and  thus  arose  the  terms  phthisis  pul- 
monum,  phthisis  renum,  phthisis  intestinalis,  etc. 

This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  knowledge  even  in  Galen's  time.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  phthisis  of  the  lun^  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  form  of 
disease.  It  was  then  that  the  peculiar  masses  found  in  the  lung  in  phthisis  were  recognised  as 
standing  in  close  relation  to  the  destructive  lesion,  and  from  tUs  time  the  term  tubercle  came 
to  have  a  special  meaning  attached  to  it. 

Morton,  writing  in  1689,  distinguished  various  forms  of  phthisis,  but  referred  their  origin  in 
all  cases  alike  to  these  tubercles,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  theories  of  the 
disease.  Shortly  after,  in  1700,  Manget  described  similar  tubercles  in  otiier  organs  ;  but  all 
these  observations  were  forgotten  for  a  hundred  years,  until  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Baillie*s  writing|s  raised  anew  the  question  of  the  true  nature  of  phthisis. 

Baillie  described  tubercles  as  of  common  occurrence  in  phthisis  and  as  leading  to  suppuration, 
but  he  distinguished  the  nodular  from  the  diffuse  lesions,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  distinct 
from  tubercle  and  of  a  different  nature.  He  called  it  scrofulous  material  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  enlarged  Ijrmphatic  glands  commonly  called  scrofulous,  and  he  invented 
the  term  caseous  or  cheesy  to  describe  its  appearance.  This  distinction,  however,  was  not 
long  maintained,  for  Portal,  writing  soon  after,  used  the  terms  tubercular  and  caseous  as 
synonymous. 

Bayle,  in  1810,  was  the  first  to  clearly  recognise  the  connection  between  the  phthisis  and 
tubercular  processes  in  other  organs,  and  to  stamp  tuberculosis  as  a  general  disease.  He 
referred  its  origin  to  a  peculiar  diathesis  which  he  callea  the  tubercular  or  scrofulous.  Phthisis  he 
regarded  as  a  s|>ecific  affection  associated  with  inflammation,  catarrh,  and  haemoptysis,  but  not 
caused  by  them. 

He  described  also  small  granulations  of  cartilaginous  nature  and  consistence,  of  opaque 
appearance,  and  without  a  tendency  to  soften,  and  he  named  the  cases  in  which  these  occurred 
granular  phthisis,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  tubercular  phthisis,  in  which  the  small 
tubercles,  for  which  he  invented  the  name  miliaiy,  were  soft  and  tended  to  break  down. 
He  also  separated  empyema  from  phthisis,  with  which  it  had  previously  been  confounded. 

Bayle's  grey  granulations  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  really  tubercles  which  had  under* 
gone  fibroid  change. 

These  views  were  still  further  developed  by  Laennec,  who  claimed  a  specific  nature  for  phthisis 
and  denied  its  inflammatory  origin.    In  his  opinion  all  phthisis  was  tubercular,  the  tubercles 
existing  either  as  isolated  nodules  or  as  an  infiltration,  but  both  alike  commencing  as  a  gray  and 
transparent  substance,  which  subsequently  became  yellow  and  softened,  producing  a  materii 
like  pus,  which  was  discharged  from  the  bronchi,  and  so  led  to  the  formatioa  of  cavitLea^ 
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I^eimee  regarded  caseation  at,  in  all  caaes,  eridenoe  of  tobaciilosia,  and  inaamoch  as  the 
pneumonia  associated  with  tubercle  gmerally  caaeated,  he  considered  this  to  be  also  of  taber« 
enlar  nature. 

This  simple  view  of  phthisis  was  disputed  in  almoet  erery  particular.  From  Laennec's  time 
op  to  quite  recent  date  the  questions  debated  were  erer  the  same,  viz. — 

1.  Whether  the  gray  ana  yellow  tubercles  were  the  same  in  nature,  and  that  too  whether  they 

occurred  in  the  nodular  or  in  the  infiltrated  form. 

2.  Whether  caseation  were  a  change  peculiar  to,  and,  therefore,  pathognomic  of,  tubercle. 

8.  Whether  tubercle  stood  in  any  definite  relation  to  inflammation,  and,  if  so,  what  that 
relation  was. 

I^ennec  and  his  school  may  be  r^arded  as  closing  the  period  of  naked-eye  observation.  It 
was  followed  by  that  of  histological  investigadon,  in  which  careful  search  was  made  for  structures 
which  should  be  paUiognomic  of  tubercle,  i.e.,  which  should  determine  what  was,  and  what  was 
not,  tubercle. 

These  Lebert  thought  he  had  discovered  in  his  tubercle  corpuscles,  as  langhans  did  later 
in  the  giant-cell. 

Yircnow  gave  a  fresh  turn  to  the  discussion  when  he  introduced  a  purely  anatomical  de- 
finition of  tubercle  by  restricting  the  term  to  the  small  miliary  granulation  which  he  described 
as  a  lymphatic  new-growth  (lymphoma)  prone  to  caseation.  He  distinguished  this  firom  tuber- 
cular infiltration  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  caseous  pneumonia  on  the  other.  Caseation  he  held 
to  be  a  general  pathological  change  met  with  in  many  morbid  products,  and  not  peculiar  to 
tubercle.  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  Buhl's  views  that  caseous  material  was  infective  and 
capable  of  exciting  tubercle,  and  he  thus  explained  the  eruption  of  secondary  tubercles  round  old 
caseous  lesions  in  the  lung. 

yirchow*s  views  carried  all  the  weight  of  his  great  authority,  and  largely  prevailed, 
especially  throughout  Germany,  for  nearly  a  generation,  but  they  were  never  generally  adopted 
in  this  country  nor  in  France. 

Niemeyer,  with  an  exaggeration  which  was  not  unnatural,  pushed  these  views  to  the 
extreme  when  he  stated  that  me  greatest  evil  which  could  befall  a  consumptive  was  to  become 

tubercular. 

About  the  time  that  Virchow  was  writing  most  upon  the  subject,  Yillemin  was  opening  out 
an  entirely  new  line  of  investigation  by  his  inoculation  experiments. 

Buhl  had  shown  in  1857  tnat  an  outbreak  of  tubercle  in  the  lung  was  in  most  cases  (90 
per  cent,  at  least)  associated  with  pre-existius  caseous  masses  somewhere  in  the  body. 

Villemin,  influenced  by  these  lacts,  and  by  the  resemblance  which  he  conceived  tubercle  to 
pieeent  to  syphilis  and  glanders,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tubercle  was  infective,  and 
put  his  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  inoculated  animals  with  caseous  material,  and 
Mcceeded  in  thus  transmitting  tuberculosis  from  animal  to  animal  and  from  man  to  unimRl^  and 
|]iat  with  caseous  material  denved  from  any  source,  e,g. ,  from  the  lung,  lymphatic  glands,  or 
elsewhere.  Villemin  thus  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  tuberculosis  was  a  specific  infectious 
ijleease,  and  that  caseous  material,  being  the  vehicle  by  which  the  infection  was  conveyed,  was 
tabenmlar  in  nature. 

His  experiments  were  frequently  repeated  by  subsequent  investigators  under  varied  con- 
ditions and  with  all  kinds  of  animals,  with  results  so  generally  successful  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
cliiflion  which  Toussaint  expressed,  that  tuberculosis  was  one  of  the  most  communicable  of  all 

^Q^r  observers,  however,  were  led  by  their  experiments  to  conclude  that  though  caseous 

ggtjetance  was  the  most  certain  means  of  exciting  tuberculosis,  it  was  not  the  only  one.     On  the 

gSker  hand  it  was  shown  that  these  other  substances  frequently  produced  no  lesion  at  all,  that 

S^ey  did  excite  an  apparent  tuberculosis,  this  tuberculosis  was  not  communicable,  and  that  by 

jfl-fjgiw  disinfection  these  substances  could  be  rendered  inert 

'it  was  also  demonstrated  that  caseous  substance  was  capable  of  producing  tuberculosis,  not 

w  iiioonl»*ion  only,  but  also  by  inhalation  and  feedinc. 

■w  KJJatiie  case  for  the  infectious  nature  of  tubercle  became  so  strong,  that  in  1879  Cohnheim 

\^^ied  the  earlv  discovery  of  the  specific  virus. 

l^aotiTe  search  for  the  tubercle  germ  was  being  carried  on,  notably  by  Klebs,  Aufrecht,  and 


tame  of  Koch*8  discovery,  in  suite  of  all  the  labour  expended,  the  question  had 
H  beyond  the  staffe  at  which  Bayle  had  left  it,  tor  there  was  no  criterion 
r  nature  of  anylesion  could  be  determined. 

'phthisis  having  been  condusively  established,  attention  is  now  being 

'tf  TOophylaxis  and  immunity,  i,e,,  to  the  means  by  which  infection 

Mi^  proteoted  against  it,  fields  of  research  so  rich  in  promise  as  to  open 
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vision  of  the  time  when  plithisia  may  liBve  become  as  rai^  n  disease  ilb  leprosy,  once  so 
prevftleot,  now  is. 

For  some  yeire  the  jiroblem  of  tmbercttlosia  appeared  solved,  but  quite  recently  the  question 
lias  once  more  become  complicated  by  the  discovety  thst  there  are  other  ucid-reeisloDt  bacilli, 
morphologicBllj  identiciLl  with  the  tuberclo  bacillus, which  cannot  be  distinguiahed  from  it  except 
by  cultivation  sud  inoculation. 

I«atly,  Eoch  hinuelf  hu  denied  the  identity  of  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  eo  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  relatiou  of  human  tuberculosis  to  that  of  animals,  aud  especially  of  cattle, 
will  have  to  be  investigated  afresh. 

t  PATHOLOGY. 

FhtbisiB  is  a  specilic  disease  cai)a«d  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  the 
OommoneHt  form  of  tuberculosis  of  tlie  lungs,  though  uot  the  only  form,  but 
acute  miliary  or  general  tuberculosis  has  a  clinical  course  and  features  of  its  own, 
BO  that  clinically  it  is  rightly  distinguished  from  what  is  ordinarily  understood  as 
phthisis.  Acute  miliary  tubcrculoais  might  be  called  tuberculosis  peracuta,  and 
arious  forms  described  as  acute,  sulMieuto,  iir  nhrnnic  tulwrculosis. 
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fig.  104. 
Similar  sgwcimen.   (Klein,  Micro-org, )   NumecKH 
long  tubercle  liaciUi.  ^^ 

The  bacillus,  when  it  establishes  itself  iu  the  tissues,  causes  in  them  certain 
morbid  cbanges,  the  early  ones  allied  closely  to  new-growth  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  inflammation  on  the  other,  the  later  ones  being  of  the  nature  of 
degenerations,  viz.,  caseation  aud  fibi^sia.  Tlieae  changes  are  combined  with 
•ach  other  iu  such  varying  proportions  in  different  cases  that  the  morbid 
Appearances  become  very  complicated,  and  the  relation  between  them  very 
difficult  to  determine.  It  was  not  until  Koch  made  his  great  discovery  that  it 
became  possible  to  place  the  various  morbid  changes  m  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 

The  bacillus  has  now  beeu  isolated  and  cultivated  outside  the  body,  so  that 
most  of  the  facts  of  its  life  are  known.  Introduced  into  the  body,  it  has  been 
shown  to  pioduce  tubercle,  and  that  in  both  the  nodular  and  ioBltrated  form, 
and  to  result  in  one  of  two  changes ;  the  one  destructive,  via.,  caseation,  a  degenera- 
tion almost  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  otber  conservative,  -v-iz.,  fibrosis,  the  ordinary 
by  which  nature  attempts  to  cure  destructive  lesions  of  any  kind. 
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1 


CHANGES  PRODUCED  BY  THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLUS 
IN  GENERAL. 

Tbe  tabenJe  bacilli  tie  Blender  rods,  from  1-5  ta  SS /i  long,  L*.,  fram  one  qnuter 
tfl  one  hair  Oxe  dtuneter  of  •  nd  blood  celL  Tbej 
•ra  often  stightlf  cairod,  uid  when  long  nuj  present 
a  bowled  appeumnce.  Their  mngmtioii  depends  npou 
jiecnliarittea  of  etunin^  Far  tliU  porpooe  the  aniUne 
djee  fuduia  or  gentiBD  -  violet  are  emplojMl  in  s 
water;  solatioQ  eoDtaiaing  alkali,  carbolic  acid  or 
aniline.  The  badlU  stained  in  titu  way  retain  the 
dye  even  when  waahed  in  diluted  solpfaaric,  nitric, 
or  hydrochloric  acids,  and  alcohol,  while  the  colour 
it  discharged  from  other  bacilli  eicepting  those  of 
leproa;.  If  the  preparatjon  so  decolorised  be  now 
stained  by  some  other  colouring  matter,  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  shown  in  brilliant  contrut  Tbe  stained 
bacilli  often  show  in  their  interior  several  bright  nn- 
stained  ipots  which  were  nvarded  as  spores,  but  it 
is  now   held   that  the  tubercle   bacillus  does  not  form 


Fig.  105.  —  Scraping  from  bovine- 
tubercle.   Twogiant-oellB,»'"J'*<*   ,w,res 
F"^.  «^  conb^ning    t°l»"le     *^The  etauung   tolutions   most    used 

Fachsio, 

G  per  cent  watery  loliition  of  carbolic  add. 

Alcohol, 

Dilute  watery  Bolntion  of  nilphuric  acid,  2S  iiercem 

Jlethylene  bfiic. 

Alcohol, 

Water, 


bacUlL    (Elei 
.  Futhtin  (Nieben}. 


I   the  follow- 


■  "urfacp  of  Bolidified  blood-sornm 
m  specimen  in  Dr  Klein's  collection.) 
I   fuchrin  solution  is  warmed  till   ateam   rises.     Tbe   preparation 
I  it— sputum  film  for  five  Loumtes,   section  of  tiasqe  for  fltt»en 
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minutes— &D(1  then  jilaced 
io  the  kcid  solution  till 
the  colour  is  diacbHlgBil  (a 
rainute  or  two).  Afler  well 
wuhlQg  Id  distilled  water, 
it  is  coDntoralaiiied  with 
inaUiyleBe  blue. 

The  BjiUtiun  film  when 
dried  may  be  mounted  in 
Cunwls  balsam.  The  sec- 
tion must  be  dehydrated 
rapidly  with  alcohol, 
cleared  with  xylol,  aud 
mounted  in  xylol  balsam. 

The  tnberclebftcillininy 
be  easily  cultivated  upon 
soIidiSed  blood  serum,  upon 
Mood  sernin  and  gelstiii^, 
and  Qpon  glycerine  agar. 
If  a  atcrilised  tube  contain- 
ing luch  cultivating  media 
be  inoculated  from  tuher- 
culat  tissue,  and  ke^it  aC 
a  eonstaot  temjierature  "f 
about  blood-heat,  the  bacilli 
will  grow,  and  in  Trom  seven 
to  lourteeii  days  a  dull, 
white,  scale  -  like  growth 
will  appear  at  the  aoat 
of  inociualjoa  and  slowly 
spread  over  the  surface, 
always,  however,  remain- 
ing au]>eriicial.  From  such 
H  cultivation  other  tubes 
may  be  inucuJated,  and 
thus  many  successive  gene- 
rations of  tubercle  tecilli 
be  obtain^. 

Growth  takes  place  best 
at  the  temperature  of  blood- 
heat,  and  is  only  possible 
within  a  narrow  range  of 
temperature,  lc,  lKtw«ii 
aSand  i2  0.(82°  tolOS'F.). 
Above  and  below  these  teni- 
petatures  the  bacilli  will 
not  grow  at  all.  The 
bacillus  is  aerobic,  i.<., 
requires  free  access  of  air. 

When  animals  are  in- 
oculated from  these  culti- 
ratiouB,  tuberculosis  is  pro- 
duced, with  greater  ease  in 
some  animals  than  others, 
but  with  BuccesB  in  nearly 
all.  The  placea  chosen  fur 
inocolation  have  been  tlui 
BUbontaneoQH  tissue,  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  uit- 
terior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
Tuberculoeis  has  been  also 
produced  by  injection  into 
the  reins,  and  by  the  in- 
'   '  '■  mofaeprayooutain- 
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Tubercle  growth  iti  pure  culture  on  the  slanting  surface  of 
glycerme  agar,  showing  the  characteriatic  wrinkled,  mem- 
branous eipan^on  of  the  growth  (natural  size).  (Froui  a. 
prep(u»tton  in  Dr  Klein's  collection.) 


Fig.  108. 
le  co\on\eBTi\oTe\i\^\\^  mi^*.iA,V"^Vi. 
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Tubercnloaia  being  tliue  capablo  of  production  st  will,  it  luia  become  jiosBLlile  to  atady  with 
Mcunef  the  succesiive  ehuigeii  which  the  bacilli  excite  in  the  tissoea. 

The  Grat  effect  of  the  derclopment  of  the  bacilli  in  a  tiaau^  is  thr  arcwth  of  the  fix«d  celU 
of  the  cauneclive  tissue,  as  well  oa  those  in  the  walla  of 


produce  the  large  a 
111.'  for  the  moat  part  In 
1 1, 'III.     Aa  the  ceUs  mu 


d  epithelioid  cella.     The  baciUi 

between  th«sa  cells,  but  also  within 

a  multiply  the;  poah  aaide  the  oonneC' 

f  the  part,  and  it  is  tbia  which  gives  the 

»  of  a  reticulum  which  wm  formerly  t^arded  as 

c  of  tubercle. 

The  growing  cella  contain  two  or  more  nuclei,  and 

Mine  of  them  maiiT,  laid  thus  are  formed  the  large  ptoto- 

plaamic   multi-nudeaCed  maases  termed   giant-cells,   in 

whidi  nian;  bacilli  are  often  found. 

Theae  foci  of  epithelial  growth  are  often  well  dsGDed 
and  shaqilj  marked  off  fW>m  the  tisaue  in  which  they  are 
formed,  but  soon  inflammatory  changea  take  place  round 
them,  and  they  became  aurrounded  by  a  zone  of  anull 
cells,  whieh  may  become  so  abundant  as  to  eovet  up,  and 
even  almost  conceal,  the  epithelial  cella  in  the  centre. 
This  consljtutea  the  so-called  lymphoid  tubercle.  In 
some  tubercles  the  small-celled  growtn  la  vet;  active  and 
early,  and  few  epithelial  cella  arc  to  be  found  in  them, 
but  it  ia  passible  that  in  snch  cases  the;  may  develop 

The  tubercle  in  this  etage  is  a  small,  gray,  transparent 
cellular  mona  not  larger  than  a  millet  seed,  and  is  known 
as  the  gray  miliaTy  tubereU, 

As  soon  oa  the  tubercle  baa  reached  a  certain  siie, 
degenerative  changea  bemn  in   the  centre.      First_the 
small  cells  disintegrate,  their  nuclei  shrivel  and  break  up  (tubercle  corjiuscles  of  Lebert), 
the  large  cells  disintegrate  Ino  ;   thpy  become   jialo  and   hniiiojjpiirniis  In^ie  ''   ■-  -  -  • 


Fig.  109. 

Two   pant  -  cells    and        .     

cells  containing   tubercle  baoillL 
(Klein's  Alifro-org.) 


I 
I 


Then 


Oiant-cell(xlOOO).     T  ^ 

the  tubercle  bacilli  and  the   nuclei  around 
them  is  well  shown.    {Klein's  iticro-org.) 

are  courerted  into  hyaline  maasea.  In  the  ma: 
nuclei  bein^  found  in  the  atill  living  t>arts  at  the 
and  the  bacilli  at  the  margin  of  the  neoroaiag  part, 
in  great  part  into  a  unifonn  hyaline  or  granular  i 


it  cells  similar  partial  necrosis 
periphery  or  the  ceutre,  as  the  case  ma;  be, 
In  this  way  the  tubercle  becomes  aonverted 
nott,  and  the  necrosed  parts  ceaae  to  take  the 


ksii^ 
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iia  aeU  in,  the  H 

lie  case  ma;  be,  ^H 

^omes  aonverteo.  ^H 

eaae  to  take  the  ^H 
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ordinaiy  tissue-staina.  The  tubercle  thua  loses  its  gray,  translucent  appearance,  and  becomes 
yellowish  white  and  opaque.  It  is  now  described  as  the  yellow  tvhercU^  and  the  degeneration 
is  known  as  caseation,  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  and  consistency  to  cheese. 

At  this  stage  the  process  may  stop,  the  tubercle  cease  to  grow,  and  the  caseous  mass  become 
surrounded  by  small-celled  infiltration,  from  which  connective  tissue  may  develop,  and  form 
a  fibrous  capame.    This  is  the  Encapsulated  Tubercle. 

The  caseous  substance  may  sometimes  be  absorbed  entirely,  and  in  the  end  nothing  be  left 
but  a  patch  of  fibrous  tissue.  More  conunonly  it  is  not  removed,  but  becomes  infiltrated  oy  lime 
salts,  and  calcified  (the  eaicified  or  cretacemis  tubercle). 

Usually  the  caseous  mass  softens  and  breaks  down.  If  this  occur  upon  a  free  surface,  as  in 
the  bronchi  or  intestines,  an  ulcer  is  formed,  if  in  a  solid  organ  a  cyst  containing  a  puriform 
detritus.  If  the  cyst  be  near  the  surface  and  burst,  its  contents  will  be  discharged,  and  their 
place  taken  by  air  ;  thus  a  cavity  is  produced  such  as  is  common  in  the  lungs. 

The  essential  changes  are  the  same  wherever  tubercles  develop,  though  they  may  be  somewhat 
modified  by  the  particular  organ  in  which  they  are  seated. 

Tubercle  is  essentially  a  local  disease,  and  often  spreads  for  a  long  time  only  slowly  by  direct 
extension,  but  if  the  bacilli  gain  access  to  the  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics,  it  may  be  widely 
disseminated,  or  become  general. 

The  lymphatics  are  always  involved  early,  and  the  small,  recent  tubercles  which  often 
Burround  an  older  caseous  mass  are  of  lymphatic  origin.  The  lymphatic  glands  corresponding 
with  the  tubercular  part  also  before  long  become  tubercular.  The  lymph  glands  act 
to  tlie  tubercle  bacillus,  as  they  do  to  other  pathogenic  matters,  as  filters,  and  though 
becoming  themselves  tubercular,  tend  thus  to  keep  the  affection  localised.  The  glands 
nearest  to  the  tubercular  mass  are,  of  course,  most  affected ;  in  other  woixls,  the  lymphatic 
affection  varies  inversely  with  the  distance  from  the  source  of  infection.  If  the  glands, 
however,  be  not  competent  to  strain  off  all  bacilli,  some  may  pass  on  with  the  lymph  stream 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  so  fining  access  to  the  blood  stream,  be  carried  over  the  whole  body, 
and  thus  produce  an  outbreaK  of  general  tuberculosis. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are,  nowever,  sometimes  greatly  affected  without  any  obvious 
tubercle  in  the  parts  from  which  they  draw  their  lymph  supply.  If  there  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bacilli  nave  been  introduced  through  these  parts,  it  is  clear  either  that  they  must  have 
i^eached  the  glands  without  producing  any  lesion  m  the  tissues,  or  that  the  lesion  they  did 
produce  has  completely  disappeared. 

The  most  important  fact  about  tuberculosis  is  this,  that  so  long  as  there  is  no  dissemination 
by  the  lymphatics  or  blood  vessels,  its  growth  or  extension  is  slow,  and  there  is  the  tendency 
for  it  to  set  up  the  conservative  fibroid  change,  which  may  lead  to  its  so-called  cure.  In  this 
condition  the  process  may  remain  for  a  long  time  stationary,  but  even  a  cured  tubercle  is  a 
source  of  danger,  for  the  bacilli  are  not  dead,  but  only  quiescent,  and  thus  old  tuberculosis  may 
recrudesce  and  a  fresh  outbreak  occur  yeara  after  the  primary  disease  has  been  thought  to  oe 
cured. 

CHANGES  PRODUCED   BY  THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLUS 

IN  THE  LUNG. 

The  changes  produced  by  tubercle  in  the  lung  are  the  same  in  kind,  though 
the  gross  lesions  are  more  complicated  and  difficult  to  unrayel.  For  this  there 
are  many  reasons — 

1.  The  complex  structure  of  the  lungs. 

2.  The  inflammatory  lesions  with  which  pulmonary  tubercle  is  accompanied. 

3.  The  rapid  and  extensive  excavation  which  follows. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  process  by  dissemination  through  the  air-tubes,  as 

well  as  by  the  blood  stream  and  lymphatics ;  and 

5.  The  secondary  infections  which  take  place  in  the  tubercular  parts. 

The  gray  and  yellow  tubercules  are  as  familiar  in  the  lung  as  elsewhere,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  the  only  or  even  the  most  striking  part  of  phthisis. 
The  prominent  lesions  are  the  large  caseous  masses,  the  patches  of  pneumonic 
inflammation,  the  irregular  cavities,  and  the  fibroid  induration.  These  are 
combined  in  varying  proportions  in  different  cases,  and  it  is  the  relative  pre 
dominance  of  one  or  other  of  them  that  determines  the  name  by  which  the  forj 
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(if  i>bUitsie  is  dcwribed ;  thus  it  maj  be  «&lled  acntc^  pnettmoak  or  inftumiuitoTy 
phthisis,  where  the  coseating  pncamoajft  prtdonunatcs,  or  chnnic  Gbnnd  phtbbds 
wben  the  fibroid  induntion  it  most  uurketL 

The  gray  and  yellow  tabercles  ahow  the  mme  atniMiiTe  m  phthisia  u  in  other 

_^MrgM8,  And  do  not  prsfleot  greater  differences  thaa  are  met  with  in  experimental 

hmcakmiM, 

Tke  gnty  tubercle  tbows  the  same  e|>itbelial  pndiferatitm  and  rooe  of  small 

oelb,   with   gi&nt    cells 

and  tubercle  bttcilli  scat- 

itTcd    ill  Tuying  Dum' 

ben     throughout,    and 

there  is  the  same  ten- 

deocf   to    caseoos    and 

fibroid  changes. 

According  to  the  ago 
and  rate  of  growth,  the 
epithelial  and  email- 
celled  facton  predomi- 
or  else  the  fibro- 
cnscons  changes,  and 
thus  are  produced  tha 
epithelial,  Ivmphoid, 
lasealing,  or' fibroid 
mberclcs.  The  yellow 
tabercles  are  larger  than 
the  gmy,  and  are  oftea 
ruposed  of  conglom  en- 
Long  of  the  smaller 
tubercles  which  have 
undergone  caa^ition. 

Both    yellow   and 
gray,    when    small,    are 
irregular  in  shape,  being 
^cat«d  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  lung  in  the 
irregular  spaces  between 
thenlveoli  or  bronchiole*. 
The  larger  yellow  massea 
are    rounder    in    shapes 
owing  to  the  neighbour- 
ing alveoli   being  filled 
withconsolidatiDn,whicih 
also  caseates.     In  some 
II  ot  tub«rci^ar    of  these  cases  the  alveoli 
are    simply  obliterated, 
owing  to  the  extension 
t  the  iutcnttitial  growth  by  a  process  of  budding,  as  it  were,  from  the  tubercular 
'■uo  into  them,  but  more  frequently  the  consolidation  is  due  to  inflammatory 
nidation  like  that  of  pneumonia,  which,  because  it  cascat«s  like  the  rest,  has 
a  called  caseouB  pneumonia.     It  is  to  this  caseoua  pneumonia  that  the  rapid 
BreuM  in  the  size  of  a  tubercle  is  tor  the  most  part  due. 
The  inflammation  often  extends  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  tubercle 
C  eooited  It,  and  varies  greatly  in  oharaoter  and  intensity,  even  in  adjacent 


Fig.  112. 

.0  itnnilar  nuuMs  of  tubercle.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  is  a 
dark  luttcli,  whiclj  ia  a  lai^  giaat-ceU,  The  mamea  are 
ronTwi  of  int^-wtiliiil  gn>wtl'  »nd  oaaeous  pneumonia. 
SMtion  taken  from  tlie  loner  lobe  of  a  jililhiiucal  lung,  the 
iimwr  lobe  being  in  an  advanced  cr-  '"■---    ■'  — -■- •-- 
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alveoli;   so  that  cue  group  of  vei 
pneumouia,  the  exudation  couttiiiii 
another  group  leaiona 
like    those    ot    scute 
oroupoua      pneumonia 
with  fibrinous   exuda- 
tion, and   oven   many 
red  blood  eella.     The 
patch,  however,  hnT'f';- 
eTer  presents  the  i 
granular  surface  - 
on  section  in  croAipi'. 
pneumonia,  and,  when 
completely  caseous,  its 
BOCtion  is  smooth  and 
bomogeneouB    like    a 
piece  ot  cheese  or  soap. 
In  the  early  stage  this 
pneumonia  often   pre- 
sents a  peculiar  gelu- 
tinoua  appearance,  aod 
has  been  called  on  that 
account  gcltUitious  in- 
JUtralion  ot  pneumonia 
(thede^^uamalue  pnev 
monta  of  Buhl)     Its 
peculiar  character  and 
its    close    relation    to 
tubercle  were  long  re- 
cognised and   insifited 
upon    even    by  those 
Hio  djd  not  regard  caseous  pneu 
lonia  as  tubercular  in  nature 
Although  this  pneumonia  may 
to    some    extent   resolve   and   dis 
appear,  still    its   natural   tendency 
18    tonards    caseation       Caseatnir- 
broncho    pneumonia  forms  a  \crv 
important  element  m  all  cases  of 
acute  or  subacute  phthtsH   and  m 
some  rare,  indeed  very  rare,  c-wcs 
of  acute   phthisis    constitutes    the 
entire  change  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye      Case&ting  pneumonia  has  non 
been  shown  by  espenment,  especi 
ally  by  inhalation   eiperiments    Ui 
be  itself  tubeicular  in  nature      The 
broncho    pneumonia    la    due     like 
ordinary  broncho-pneumonia  to  the 
irritation  of  foreign  bubstances  in 
the  air  tubes,  but  the  caseation  to 
the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus      Caseation 
_is  croupous  pneumonia,  if  it  ever  occur  at  all,  is 


eles    will   present  the  lesions   of  catarrhal 
g  many  epithelial  or  catarrhal  cells ;   and 


s^Sfes-, 


iig   113  — Seoboii  tf  caseating  iineumoaiii — tnbeicular  bronchi 


mvolred.  (FromaprejuirBUon 


tig  114 — Portion  of  iirecudini"  specimen  nrngni 
fled  to  slitm  tubercle  bacilli  in  tho  cowtted 
snbatsDce  occupy  ins  the  veaiclea  (From  a  pre 
paratioii  in  Dr  F    "    Andrtwes  collecCiun  ] 

Caseation  lu  simple  broncbo-pnenmonia,  or 
stremely  rave. 
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Bui  the  gray  and  yellow  tubercles  and  cascatiiig  pneumonia  do  not  form  the 
ouly  Icaious  in  early  phthisis,  for  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  litng  is  fouDd 
groatly  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  new-growth  similar  to  that  of  a  tubercle 
in  composition  and  undergoing  eimilar  changes.  Thia  also  has  been  shown  to 
contain  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  to  be  tubercular  in  nature,  bo  as  to  deserve  the 
oamo  Tubercular  Infiltration,  by  which  Laounec  rightly  described  it. 

Tho  most  striking  characteristic  in  tubercle,  other  than  caseation,  is  the 
absence  of  blood  vi;s8el8,  for  no  new  blood  vessels  are  formed,  and  the  existing 

ones  are  involved  early 
in  the  disease.  The 
tubercular  process 
bprcads  to  the  walls  of 
nrteries  and  veins  alike, 
tho  lumen  is  plugged 
with  clot,  and  both  walls 
nnd  clot  caseate,  so  that 
before  long  the  vessel 
coalesces  with  the  tuber- 
cular tissue  round  and 
lieaHes  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  it.  These 
changes  in  the  vesaela 
may  lead,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  hiumorrhage, 
and  on  the  other,  by 
providing  an  easy  access 
for  the  bacilli  to  the 
blood,  to  the  wide  dis- 
se  mi  nation  of  tubercle 
through  the  body. 


fig.  Hi. 
II  iiijwted  airmen,  to 
{From  Bpecijnen  ir 


The  lesions  of  early 
phthisis  are  thus  com- 
jMvratively  simple. 

The  gray  or  yellow 
tubirrclM,  llio  interstitial  infiltration,  and  the  caseous  pneumonia  are  all  alike 
th"  ruMulta  of  tho  irritation  of  the  tissue  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  i.e.,  they  are 
all  tiilwrvular  in  nature,  and  they  all  undergo  the  characteristic  degeneration. 
'J'lic  dlir(--rence«  between  the  different  forms  of  acute  phthisis  depend  upon  the 
rolttlWu  prepondonince  of  the  one  or  the  other  tubercular  lesion. 

Whoii  a  CM0OU8  patch  softens  iu  the  lung  it  must  almost,  from  the  nature  of 
ihinKitt  cotnniunicate  soon  with  the  air-tubes,  and  as  the  contents  ar^  removed 
|jy  M|)eotorntioii,  air  takes  their  place,  and  thus  a  cavity  is  formed,  the  walls  of 
which  are  lined  with  the  disintegrating  caseous  tissue.  It  is  especially  in  the 
wall«  of  Jiuoh  a  cnvity  where  the  caseous  substance  is  exposed  to  the  air  that  the 
W-ltll  are  found,  and  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  masses  which  may, 
wliuii  "taincd,  oven  Iw  visihlo  to  the  naked  eye.  They  occur  here  iu  greater  luxuri- 
uni)"  nnd  abundance  than  is  ever  the  case  within  the  lung  tissue. 

Cicatrization. — So  far  the  changes  described  have  all  been  entirely  of  a 

,l,,  iiiii  il>'   ij.i'ijrri,  but  accompanying  them  is  another  process  of  a  conservative 

•      i:  ii  ii_-iids  to  limit  the  disease,  viz.,  fibrosis.     Though  not  an  essential 

I'  I     il'isiH,  this  is  the  natural  process  by  which  cure  is  attempted,  and, 

p£vi;;",  jtobiered.    The  small-celled  iBfi\traUoi\  »'\i\g\i  wuTouwift  i.\i% 
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early  tubercle,  if  it  be  not  iteelf  involved  in  the  tubercular  process  and  caaeate, 

leads  to  the  production  of  fibrouB  tissue. 

This  may  occur  even  in  the  gray  form,  and  it  was  these  firm  gray  fibrous 

tuberclea  which   were  first  describ^l  as   miliary  granulations,  and    afterwards 

known  as  the  graj/  grantitation»  of  Baijle.     In  the  same  way  many  of  the  firm 

fibroua  nodules  aurroundiug  the  bronclii,  and  described  ns  Peribronchitis  Fibrosa, 

are  nodnlea  of   tuber- 
cular   origin    {iuherru- 

losit   vidurativa),  and 

the  question  may  well 

be  niiaed   both   upon 

pathological  and  clini- 
cal   gnmnds,    whether 

Bome,  at  any  rate,   of 

the    cases    of    dilTuse 

fibroid  change   in  the 

lung,  and  which  have 

been  called  CirrhosU  of 

the   Lung    or   Filrroid 

PhUiuis,  are  not  also 

of    tubercular    origin, 

and  the  result  of  past 

and  cured  tuberculosis. 

Indeed,  Mozon  spoke  of 

these  cases  aa  phthisis 

with  the  age  forgotten. 

The   character   and 

^duration  of  the  tuber- 

ilceis  of  the  lung  can 

roughly   estimated 

by     the    amount     of 

fibrous     tissue    found 

jxMt-morlem,  or  by  the 

i^ttical  evidence  of  its 

presence   during    life ; 

the    acute    or    recent 

cases  having  little,  and 

the    chronic    or    long- 

BtaadiDg  much. 

In  chronic  cases  of 

phthisis  every  stage  in 

the     development     of 

fibrous   tissue  can   be 

observed  in  the  same  lung,  from  the  immature,  imperfect  form   surrounding 

recent  lesions,  to  the  dense,  firm,  fully- organised    tissue  of    the    older    parts. 

~here  the  patch  of  tubercular  tissue  is  small  it  may  be  completely  encapsuled 

fibroxia  tissue,   and  the  contents  become  calcareous   or  cretaceous,  or   the 

»us  substance  may  be  absorbed  and  nothing  be  left  but  a  puckered  cicatrix 

mark    its  site.     These    two  forms   constitute  the  so-called    healed    tubercle. 

Where  a  cavity  has  formed  the  cicatrization  is  rarely  complete,  and  though  the 

cavity    may   be   reduced   in  size,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can   ever   be   completely 

obliterated.     This  could  only  happen  if  the  cavity  were  very  small,  and  then 
could  hardly  have  been  diagnosed  during  life. 


Fig.  118. 
Seation  ti>  show  the  widnpresd  intcrstitiil  fibroma  of  the  lung  in 
uhronic  jihthisU  in  porta  aome  disUtice  fnim  th«  chief  seat  ol 
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The  fibroaia  is,  as  would  be  expected,  most  marked  where  the  fibrous  tissue 
is  normally  in  greatest  amount,  i.e.,  iu  the  interlobular  and  interlobar  tissue. 
Where  the  eicavation  has  progressed  far,  tlie  outer  walls  may  bo  formed  of  the 
thickened  pleura  only,  while  the  thickened  septa  of  the  luDg,  or  as  many  aa 
persist,  remain  as  the  coarse  trabeculse  of  clironic  cavities.  The  pleura  is,  as 
already  stated,  very  early  iuTolved  in  phthiais,  aud  is  a  favourite  seat  of 
secoDOEuy  tuberculosis.  As  the  result  of  this  it  becomes  much  thickened  aud 
its  cavity  often  obliterated,  changes  which  are  really  conservative,  for  they 
protect  the  patient  to  some  extent  from  the  risks  of  pneumothorax  and  pleuritic 
effusion. 

Cavities. — The  most  striking  feature  in  phthisis  is  the  excavation  that 
occurs,  aud  on  this  subject  something  more  must  be  said.  When  a  caseous  mass 
softens,  the  degeneration  commences  iu  the  centre,  and  thus  ia  formed  a  kind  of 
cyst  containing  a  creamy  fluid,  which,  though  like  pus,  contains  little  else  but 
disintegrated  caseous  substance,  with  some  fat  drops,  cholesterin  ciystaU,  and 
a  few  pus  cells.  This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  tubercular  abscess.  The 
contents  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  fluid  state,  or,  after  gradual  absorption, 
become  inspissated  or  cretaceous.  More  frequently,  if  near  to  the  surface,  the 
abacess  bursts  and  discharges  itself  externally.  The  consequences  of  the  dis- 
charge vary  according  to  the  organ  affected ;  thus  iu  the  intestine  or  on  the 
skin,  a  superficial  eroded  surface  is  produced,  which  ia  described  as  a  tubercular 
ulcer ;  in  a  lymph  gland  a  oavity  with  a  fist\ilous  passage  forms,  t'.e.,  a  tubercular 
abscess  or  liatida.  In  the  lung  both  conditions  are  met  with,  tubercular  ulcers 
in  the  bronchi  and  tubercular  cavities  in  the  lung  substance.  The  smallest 
cavities  in  the  lung  are  found  in  the  centre  of  a  oaseous  mass  formed  of  inter- 
stitial tubercular  infiltration  and  coaeating  broncho-pneumonia.  From  the 
nature  of  things  the  softened  patch  will  soon  commiuiicatc  with  a  bronchus  and 
BO  evacuate  itself ;  as  the  coutouts  arc  discharged  air  takes  their  place,  aud  so 
the  ordinary  air-containing  cavity  is  produced. 

The  walls  of  such  a  cavity  consist  of  three  parts — (1)  a  oaseous  lining  in  which 
all  trace  of  lung  structure  is  lost,  the  margins  of  which,  towards  the  cavity,  are 
breaking  down;  (2)  a  zone  in  which  the  early  tubercular  changes,  both  inter- 
stitial and  alveolar,  are  seen  ;  and  (3)  an  outside  zone  of  small-celled  interstitial 
infiltration  and  recent  broncho-pneumonia ;  in  fact,  the  same  three  layers  that 
are  seen  in  a  tubercle. 

As  the  tubercular  process  extends,  the  cavity  grows  iu  size,  and  if  there  be 
other  cavities  of  similar  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  may  coalesce,  and 
thus  the  affected  part  become  honeycombed,  as  it  were,  with  irregular  cavities 
communicating  with  each  other. 

If  the  process  of  excavation  be  less  acute  or  of  long  standing,  the  externa) 
zone  of  small-celled  infiltration  has  time  to  develop  into  more  or  less  well-formed 
fibrous  tissue.  In  this  stage  the  cavity  wiU  still  contain  a  caseous  lining,  but 
it  is  usually  of  diminished  thickness,  as  is  also  the  middle  zone  of  tubercular 
infiltration.  If  the  caseous  lining  be  scraped  off,  the  surface  of  the  tissue 
below  appears  red  and  vascular,  and  with  numerous  small  hremorrhagio 
points. 

In  very  long-atanding  cavities  the  fibrous  tissue  is  denser  and  thicker,  and 
the  caseous  lining  much  smaller,  or  replaced  by  what  resembles  a  pyogenic 
membrane,  i.e.,  granulation  tissue  discharging  pus. 

Last  of  ail,  the  discharge  of  pus  may  cease  and  the  granulation  tissue  also 
be  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  the  surface  of  which  towards  the  cavity  is  smooth 
and  covered  by  an  epithelial  lining,  This  is  the  smooth-walled  chronic  oavity 
le  secretion,  and  on  that  account  often  called  "dij," 
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_  In  chronic  phthiais  the  tibrous  tissue  which  develops  resists  the  destructive 
"process  longest,  and  forma  the  coarse  trabeouI»  which  separate  adjacent  cavities 
from  each  other.  These  traheoul*  have  two  origins.  They  are  the  remains  (1) 
■of  the  thickened  interlobar  and  interlobular  septa  of  the  lung,  which  extend 
sometimes  right  across  the  cavity  from  the  root  to  the  pleura ;  and  (3)  of  the 
bronchi  and  vessels  with 
the  thickened  tissues 
round  them,  and  these 
are  most  marked  to- 
watds  the  root  of  the 
lung. 

The  second  kind  of 
trabeculiG  are  of  con- 
siderable clinical  im- 
portance, for  they  often 
contain  pervious  blood 
vessels  which,  becoming 
involved  in  the  tuber- 
cular process,  may,  with 
or  without  previous 
dilatation  to  form  an 
aneurysm,  nipture  (iml 
«ause  profuse  or  tvL'ii 
hemoptysis, 
lie  cavities  of  tin.' 
described  may 
enormous  size, 
md  occupy  a  whulo 
lobe  or  even   a  whole 

So  far  the  increase 
of  the  cavity  has  bcoii 
regarded  as  due  to  tho 
grsdunl  extension  of  LIlu 
Lberonlar  process,  aiKl 
any  cases  this  ia 
or,  at  any  rate, 
rapid.  It  may 
Euppen,  however,  that 
owing  to  infection  with 
other  germs,  siippiu^- 
tion  or  even  gangrenous 
Lnges  may  arise  in 
te  walls  and  around 
and  thus  lead  to 
^a  very  rapid  extension 
of  the  cavity.  This  is 
rather  more  common 
ia  rare  iu  either. 

The  chronic  smooth-walled  cavities  are  often  called  hronehieetutie.  The  term 
was  introduced  by  Laenneo,  and  has  been  adopted  by  most  writers  since,  but  it 
is  a  misnomer,  for  the  smooth  lining  is  not  mucous  membrane,  as  it  should  be  " 
the  o&vity  were  a  dilated  bronchus.     Mucous  membrane  is,  it  is  tnie,  found  here 
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Fiy.  117. 
involving  tl    ^ 
—the  Inmcated  ends  of  the  broncliiil  tubes  and  \ 
v^isBelB  are  well  shown.     (FromsprepamtiaD  in  the  MuBOum 
of  St.  Bftrtholomow'a  Hosiiital,  Ho,  1723.) 

1  the  chronic  than  in  the  other  forma  of  excavation,  but  it 
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and  there  in  patches,  but  only  where  the  mouths  of  small  bronchi  open  into  the 
cavity.  Over  the  rest  of  the  walls  it  is  absent,  and  it  is  well  established  that 
cavities  of  other  origin  may  acquire  a  smooth  lining.  True  bronchiectasis  may 
occur  in  phthisis,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
common,  and  the  chronic  cavities  described  are  at  the  time  of  death  always  more 
than  bronchiectasis.  The  diagnosis  of  bronchiectatic  cavity  is  a  combination  of 
fact  and  opinion,  the  fact  being  that  there  is  a  chronic  cavity  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  and  the  opinion  being  that  the  cavity  has  originated  in  dilatation  of  a 
bronchus,  an  opinion  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  erroneous.  The  bronchiectatic 
origin  of  these  chronic  cavaties,  if  common,  ought  to  be  capable  of  easy  demon- 
stration, for  transitional  forms  ought  to  be  frequently  met  with.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  case. 

The  bronchi  in  relation  to  cavities, — Although  it  is  obvious  that  when  a 
cavity  has  reached  any  size  it  must  have  involved  many  bronchi,  still  it  is 
remarkable  that  cavities  commimicate,  as  a  rule,  with  but  one  or  two,  and  even 
with  them  the  communication  is  not  very  free.  Many  of  the  affected  bronchi 
are  stumpy  and  truncated,  with  a  mouth  which  projects  like  a  papilla  from  the 
surface,  or  they  run  along  the  walls  some  little  way  and  open  by  an  orifice  which 
is  hardly  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  probe.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  as  the  bronchi  become  invaded  by  the  disease,  the  tubercular  infiltration 
in  the  early  cases,  and  the  fibroid  induration  in  the  chronic,  surrounds  and 
compresses  the  tubes  and  ultimately  occludes  them.  The  communication  is 
subsequently  made  free  with  one  or  two  of  the  larger  bronchi,  by  breaking  down 
of  the  tubercular  tissue  or  by  ulceration.  The  patent  bronchi  which  lead  from 
phthisical  cavities  are  frequently  the  seat  of  tubercular  ulceration,  extending  for 
some  little  distance  along  it,  and  beyond  the  ulcemtion  recent  tubercles  are  often 
found  in  the  mucous  and  -sub-mucous  coats. 

Excavation  being  the  latest  stage  of  the  tubercular  process,  we  should  expect 
that  the  regional  distribution  of  cavities  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  early 
lesions  of  phthisis. 

This  is  shown  by  Ewart's  i  figures— 

At  apices, 282  Instances. 

In  dorso-axillary  region, 227 

In  mammary  region, 189 

In  sternal  region, 61 

At  base, 82 


it 


The  contents  of  cavities  are,  of  course,  in  the  early  stages  the  disintegrating 
caseous  substance,  mixed  with  a  little  pus,  perhaps  a  little  blood,  and  possibly 
small  fragments  of  lung  tissue. 

The  relative  proportion  of  these  constituents  to  each  other  varies  with  the 
activity  of  excavation.  In  the  more  acute  cases  there  will  be  a  larger  amount 
of  caseous  substance,  more  bacilli  as  a  rule,  and  a  greater  likelihood  of  fragments 
of  lung  tissue.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  amount  of  pus  is  larger,  and  it  is 
observed  in  the  sputum  that  the  amoimt  of  pus  and  the  number  of  bacilli  often 
stand  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other,  from  which  fact  the  conclusion  might 
be  drawn  that  the  cavities  have  a  suppurating  rather  than  a  caseating  surface, 
and  in  this  sense  the  old  assertion  may  be  accepted  that  suppuration  is  opposed 
to  tuberculosis.  Unless  there  be  active  suppuration  from  the  surface,  the 
""'w^harge  from  a  cavity  is  not  great,  the  main  part  of  the  sputum  being  derived 
n   the  bronchi,  and  having  the  ordinary  bronchitic  characters.     In  some 

^  Croonian  Lectoiee,  1882. 
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ohronio  cavities  the  discharge  may  be  almost  nil,  and  the  cavity  be,  as  it  is 
termed,  "dry." 

Many  other  organisms  besides  the  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  contents  of 
cavities ;  for  instance,  the  organisms  of  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  pneumonia, 
as  well  as  those  of  putrefaction. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Bristowe,  where  a  greenish  fungus  with 
sporangia  was  found  growing. 

Attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  cavities  in 
phthisis  rarely  undergo  putrefactive  or  septic  change.  The  germs  which  excite 
these  changes  must,  imder  most  circumstances,  be  introduced  by  the  air-tubes 
from  without,  but  for  this  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  condition  of  the 
bronchi  is  not  in  many  cases  very  favourable. 

Changes  in  the  Cavities  and  their  Contents.— 

1.  Increase  in  size. — This  is  usually  due  to  the  gradual,  and,  as  a  rule,  not 

very  rapid,  extension  of  the  tubercular  mischief ;  but  it  may  be  the  result 
of  ulceration  or  gangrene,  and  is  then  rapid  and  extensive. 

2.  Decrease  in  size, — This  is  the  consequence  of  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue 

in  the  walls  and  around.  Cavities  frequently  shrink  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  but  the  very  smallest  can  become  completely 
obliterated. 

3.  Putrefaction  of  the  contents, — This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and   will   be 

further  considered  later. 

4.  Haemorrhage, — This  varies  in  amount.     It  may  not  be  more  than  enough 

to  tinge  the  contents,  or  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  the  whole  cavity 
with  fluid  blood  and  clot.  When  slight,  the  bleeding  may  possibly 
come  from  capillaries  or  small  vessels,  but  copious  ha3morrhage  is 
always  due  to  the  lesion  of  a  large  vessel,  either  erosion  or  the 
rupture  of  an  aneurysm,  the  latter  being  the  most  common  in  chronic 
cavities. 

SITE. — ^In  all  forms  of  phthisis  alike  the  apices  show  a  remarkable  suscepti- 
bility. With  but  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  at  the  apex  that  tubercular  mischief 
commences,  and  it  is  there  that  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  lesions  are  found. 
Even  in  acute  general  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  the  same  distribution  is  observed, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  explanations  offered  are  for  the  most  part  unsatisfactory. 

One  is  oased  upon  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  apex  are  loss  free  than  those  of  other 
parts  ;  but  if  this  were  the  reason,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  difference  between  men  and  women, 
and  no  such  sexual  difference  exists. 

Another  theory  connects  the  defective  expansion  of  the  aj)ices  with  the  erect  position  in 
man  ;  but  Lebert  says  there  is  not  this  special  apex-liability  in  the  quadrumana,  while  it  is 
equally  evident  in  quadrupeds. 

The  theory  that  caseation  was  most  frequent  at  the  apex,  because  the  lungs  were  driest  there, 
may  be  dismissed  as  being  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  in  all  probability  untrue. 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  is  an  anatomical  one,  which  refers  it  to  the 
different  mode  of  distribution  of  the  bronchi  to  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung.  The 
apical  bronchi  take  a  steep  direction  upwards.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  air  on  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  upper  lobe  is  diverted  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  on  ex])iration  will  meet  the  air- 
stream  from  the  rest  of  the  lun^  in  such  a  way  that  its  passage  out  is  impeded,  and  if 
expiration  be  forcible,  as  in  coughing,  may  be  altogether  checked.  It  is  even  possible,  consider- 
ing how  much  greater  effect  in  emptying  the  air-tuDcs  coughing  has  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the 
long  than  upon  the  upper,  that  secretion  might  thus  be  forced  up  into  the  apical  bronchi,  and 
then  sucked  still  further  in  on  inspiration. 
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Thii  expUtutiDii,  howertr,  it  not  a  oomi^eta  ana,  for  h  «  eomlb^  It  would  fbUow  tU 
inrection  mnit  unullj  be  the  result  of  upintion,  whmM  in  wnta  tniliuy  toberenliMii  of  Ai 
lanft,  where  the  iiifection  U  probkbly  through  the  blood  iraiiili  nther  tun  the  mir-taba^  tb* 
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According  to  Dr.  Kingaton  Fowler's  obserr&tions,  it  is  not  w.t  the  Kctoal 
summit  of  the  apex  that  the  earlier  leuons  occur,  but  at  a  part  1-1^  inchM 
below  it,  correspooding  ill  front  with  the  middle  of  the  claviclfl.  From  thii 
part  the  leaions  spread  at  firet  chiefly  backwards,  so  that  titete  may  be  welt 
marked  signs  behind  when  there  &re  few  ia  front. 

The  Hecond  part  to  be  attacked  earlj  is  the  apex  of  the  lower  lob^  oonv- 
spondiDg  with  the  middle  of  the  interscapular  space. 


Fig.  118.  Fig.  IIB. 

DUgTaniB  to  show  asuul  scat  or  tlie  Mrtieiit  tubercular  leHona  (after  Kingrton  Fowlar). 

The  IcaioDH  spread  from  above  downwards,  but  the  bases  are  often  but  little 
affected,  and  niay  escape  altogether.  Basic  phthisiB,  i.e.,  phthisis  in  which  tlte 
basea  alone  are  affected,  or  affected  first,  is  very  rare. 

The  lotiions  spread  to  the  opposite  lung  in  the  same  order,  but  Fowler 
maintains  that  a  favourite  early  spot  for  secondary  infection  is  the  middle  of 
the  interlobar  septum,  corresponding  with  a  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
axilla. 

Basic  phthisis  is  a  term  that  is  often  used,  yet,  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  rue 
condition. 

I'hysicnl  iiigns  at  the  base  arc  not  uncommon  in  phthisis.  They  are  chiefly 
due  to  sonic  pleuritic  complication,  t.;.,  chronic  pleuritic  thickening  or  effumon, 
or  perhaps  a  localised  cmpjema ;  in  other  instances  there  may  be  some  noo- 
tubcrcular  affection  of  the  base  of  independent  origiu,  e.g.,  chronic  pneumonia 
with  its  results. 

By  basic  phthisis  ia  implied  tubercular  disease,  which  is  either  limited  to 
the  base,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  conuncnced  in  the  base. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  iti  which  base  signs  exist  aloue,  or  predominate,  it  is 
found  on  pogt-mortem  ciamination  that,  though  the  lesions  at  the  base  an 
most  recent  and  moat  active,  there  are  old  antecedent  tubercular  lesiiNU 
in  the  apex  which  may  \je  regarded  as  the  source  of  infection.  As  it  ia  im- 
possible   by  physical  examination  to  exclude    the  existence  of   dd  arrested 
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lesions  in  the  apex,  a  diagnosis  of  basic  phthisis  which  rests  on  clinical  signs 
alone,  and  is  not  confirmed  by  post-mortem  evidence,  is  necessarily  inconclusive. 

Primary  or  pure   basic   phthisis   occurs,   but   only  in  an   extremely  small 
percentage  of  cases,  possibly  not  more  than  1  per  cent.,  if  so  much. 

Louis  gives  2  cases  in  123  Kidd  gives  1  case  in  60-80 


Walsh    „    2       ,,      1000 


Cotton  ,,    2  cases  in   412 


Kidd  ^  gives  an  interesting  case  of  primary  symmetrical  basic  phthisis  which  ran  its  course 
in  nine  months. 

I  have  seen  2  cases  of  the  same  kind,  both  bilateral,  in  which  I  was  unable  even  by  the 
most  careful  physical  examination  to  detect  any  signs  in  the  upper  lobes,  but  as  in  neither 
case  was  a  post-mortem  examination  made,  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  absence  of  old  apex 
lesions. 

Sides  Affected. — At  the  time  of  death  both  sides  are  involved.  To  this 
rule  there  are  but  few  exceptions.  In  the  early  stage,  however,  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  both  apices  attacked  at  the  same  time,  though  it  cannot  be  proved  by  figures 
that  there  is  any  decided  preference  for  the  one  side  over  the  other.  In  the 
published  statistics,  the  distinction  is  usually  not  clearly  made  between  the 
lesions  of  healed  tuberculosis  and  those  of  active  phthisis,  for  the  lesions  of 
healed  tuberculosis  are  localised,  and  often  unilateral. 

Although  it  is  true  that  both  sides  are  affected  sooner  or  later,  still  there 
is  often  at  the  time  of  death  a  great  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  disease  upon 
the  two  sides,  and  that  is  especially  the  case  where  there  is  extensive  excavation. 
In  this  respect  complementary  emphysema  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
hypertrophying  lung  is  at  any  rate  not  the  seat  of  active  mischief,  for,  when  in 
the  opposite  lung  disease  is  active,  no  hypertrophy  occurs. 

Mode  of  Spread. — It  is  important  to  consider  the  way  in  which  tubercular 
disease,  once  developed  in  the  lung,  is  likely  to  spread. 

Tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  local  affection,  and  though  liable  at  any  time 
to  dissemination,  it  may  for  a  long  time  remain  local,  spreading  it  may  be  only 
slowly  by  direct  extension  into  the  surrounding  parts.  If  it  become  dissemi- 
nated, it  may  spread  by  the  lymphatics,  the  blood  vessels  and  the  air- tubes. 

(a)  Infection  by  the  lymphatics, — In  the  pulmonary  tissue  surrounding  a 
caseous  mass  early  tubercles  are  often  seen,  both  gray  and  yellow.  These 
are  the  results  of  lymphatic  infection,  and  are  especially  common  in  the  sub- 
pleural  tissue,  which  is  abundantly  rich  in  lymphatics.  The  lymphatic  glands 
at  the  root  of  the  lung  are  involved  early,  and  rarely  if  ever  escape  entirely. 
They  may  be  of  considerable  size,  and  are  sometimes  enlarged  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  local  mischief  in  the  lung.  They  may  even  be  affected 
without  any  obvious  tubercular  lesion  in  the  lung  at  all ;  from  which  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  bacilli,  if  they  have  not  gained  access  to  them  in  other  ways, 
have  passed  through  the  lung  without  producing  any  lesion  there,  or  else  that 
the  lesion  they  did  produce  has  entirely  disappeared.  Secondary  tuberculosis 
of  lymphatic  origin  is  not  widely  disseminated,  but  more  or  less  restricted  to 
the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primary  lesion,  or  between  this  lesion 
and  the  root  of  the  lung. 

{h)  Infection   through  the  blood  vessels, — This  will    lead  to  a   much  wider 
dissemination  either  through  the  body  at  large,  i.e.,  to  general  tuberculosis,  or, 
if  confined  to  the  lung,  throughout  both   lungs.     The   blood   vessels  in   the 
neighbourhood  of  tubercular  mischief  are  involved  very  early,  and  their  lume 
usually  obliterated,  either  by  the  direct  extension  of  the  tubercular  process 
by  thrombosis.     At  any  rate,  they  soon  undergo  the  same  degeneration,  a 

^Xan^,  1886,  p.  615. 
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Vi^.  IliO.—Reation  or  raoenC  acute  tnberculoais  of  the  lung  froui  a  cniie  of  |ilitliuie.  Tubenlea 
oT  sll  aizGs  are  acen  diwieroinftted  throughout  tlie  lung.  Manj  lie  c1d9o  under  tho  pleuix. 
Ttiu  Inrgir  nuuuea  nre  aeen  from  their  textura  to  be  largely  formed  of  broncho -pneumonic 
uonsolidatioi).  EltensiveinliltrationiiismDauii'ounding,  aud  I't tending  along,  the  air-tubes 
unil  blood -vcHselfl. 

tniiika  limy  bcuome  the  seut  of  tubercle,  es  in  instances  already  mentionod.     In 
"then  and  other  waya,  it  ia  easy  to  see  bow  caseouB  aubstance  or  the  baoilli  them- 
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selves  may  gain  access  to  the  blood.  They  will  then  be  carried,  like  small 
emboli,  as  they  really  are,  with  the  blood  stream,  and  scattered  over  the  body. 
Wherever  they  stick  the  bacilli  may  grow,  and  give  rise  to  fresh  tubercles. 
Now  it  is  common,  as  the  result  of  tubercular  infection,  to  find  recent  tubercles 
widely  scattered  through  both  lungs,  but  by  no  means  so  common  to  meet  with 
general  tuberculosis.  For  general  dissemination  throughout  the  body,  the  in- 
fective emboli  must  find  access  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  so  as  to  be  carried  by 
the  arteries,  but  this  can  only  occur  when  the  infection  has  found  entrance  into 
the  pulmonary  veins.  If  the  infective  material  has  entered  by  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  by  the  bronchial  artery  or  veins,  it  is  to  the  lungs  that  it  will  be 
first  carried,  and  there  filtered  off.  If  this  be  so,  there  will  be  three  chances  to 
one  that  when  blood  infection  through  the  blood  occurs,  it  will  lead  to  pul- 
monary rather  than  to  general  tuberculosis.  The  matter  is  not  really  as  simple 
as  this,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  bacilli  is  such  that  they  could 
easily  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  the  long,  and  thus  be  disseminated  over 
the  body  at  large ;  still  it  is  clear  that  this  does  not  always  or  necessarily  occur. 

(c)  Infection  by  the  air  passages, — It  is  this  which  is  responsible  for  the  most 
rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs.  When  a  cavity  has  formed,  and  is 
discharging  its  contents  into  the  air-tubes,  there  is  the  ever-present  danger  that 
some  of  it  may  not  be  expectorated,  but  be  drawn  by  aspiration  into  the  tubes 
of  healthy  parts,  and  there  set  up  a  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  the  tubercular 
changes  will  occur.  It  is  this  form,  caseating  broncho-pneumonia,  that  artificial 
tuberculosis  takes  in  animals,  as  the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  tubercular  spray. 
The  same  occurs,  no  doubt,  in  man,  and  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress  of  some 
cases  of  phthisis.  But  if  tubercle  bacilli  be  really  as  infectious  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  and  inhalation-infection  as  easy  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  it  is 
extraordinary,  not  that  aspiration-pneumonia  should  sometimes  occur,  but  that 
it  does  not  always  occur,  and  cause  all  cases  of  phthisis  to  run  a  rapid  course, 
instead  of  the  chronic  course  that  most  take. 

Secondary  tuberculosis,  however  excited  in  the  lungs,  runs  through  the  same 
course  as  the  primary  lesion  if  life  be  prolonged,  and  may  itself  become  the 
source  of  fresh  infection. 

The  widespread  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  is,  however,  generally  miliary  and 
still  gray  when  the  body  is  examined.  This  is  to  be  explained,  no  doubt,  by 
the  fact  that  the  sudden  outbreak  of  fresh  tubercle  has  caused  such  an  exacer- 
bation of  symptoms,  that  the  patient  dies  before  the  tubercles  have  had  time 
to  undergo  the  usual  changes. 

How  often  the  lungs  are  the  scat  of  primary  tuberculosis,  or  how  often  they 
become  affected  secondarily  as  the  result  of  infection  from  some  caseous  focus 
elsewhere  in  the  body,  are  questions  that  must  be  reserved  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration. 

ASSOCIATED  PATHOLOGY.— The  pathological  changes  with  which 
phthisis  is  liable  to  be  associated  fall  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  which  are  met 
with  in  the  respiratory  organs  and  those  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A.  Changes  in  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

1.  In  the  Lung  Tissue. — Congestion. — In  acute  cases  those  parts  of  the  lungs 
which  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  tubercular  process  are  in  a  condition 
of  congestion  owing  to  the  collateral  hypersemia  consequent  upon  the  destruction 
of  vessels  in  the  tubercular  parts  and  the  diminished  aerating  surface.  In  chronic 
cases  the  collateral  circulation  adjusts  itself  and  congestion  is  not  maxkied. 
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But  the  gray  and  yellow  tubercles  aud  caaeating  pneumonia  do  not  form 
ouly  lesions  in  early  phthisis,  for  the  interstitial  tisaue  of  the  lung  is  found 
greatly  thickened  aud  infiltrated  with  new-growth  similar  to  that  of  a  tuberde 
iu  composition  and  undergoing  Bimilar  changes.  This  also  baB  been  shown  to 
ooutaiu  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  to  be  tubercular  in  nature,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
name  Tubftcitlar  Injiltration,  by  which  Laennec  rightly  described  it. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  in  tubercle,  other  than  caaeation,  is  tha 
absence  of  blood  vessels,  for  no  new  blood  vessels  are  formed,  and  the  existing 

ones  are  involved  early 
in  the  disease,  The 
tubercular  process 
spreads  to  the  walls  of 
arteries  and  veins  alike, 
the  lumen  is  plugged 
with  clot,  and  both  walls 
and  clot  caseate,  so  that 
before  long  the  vessel 
coalesces  with  the  tuber- 
cular tissue  round  aud 
ceases  to  be  distinguish- 
able from  it.  These 
changes  iu  the  Yessela 
may  lead,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  haemorrhage, 
and  on  the  other,  by 
providing  an  easy  access 
for  the  bacilli  to  the 
blood,  to  the  wide  dis- 
serai nation  of  tubercle 
through  the  body, 

The  lesions  of  early 
phthisis  are  thus  com- 
paratively simple. 

The  gray  or  yellow 
tuberales,  the  interstitial  infiltration,  and  the  caseous  pneumonia  are  all  alike 
the  results  of  the  irritation  of  the  tissue  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  i.e.,  they  are 
all  tubercular  in  nature,  and  they  all  undergo  the  characteristic  degeneration. 
The  differences  between  the  different  forms  of  acute  phthisis  depend  upon  the 
relative  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other  tubercular  lesion. 

When  a  caseous  patch  softens  in  the  lung  it  must  almost,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  communicate  soon  with  the  air-tubes,  and  as  the  contents  ar^  removed 
by  expectoration,  air  takes  their  place,  and  thus  a  cavity  is  formed,  the  walls  of 
which  are  lined  with  the  disintegrating  caseous  tissue.  It  is  especially  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  cavity  where  the  caseous  substance  is  exposed  to  the  air  that  the 
bacilli  are  found,  and  sometimes  in  such  numbei-s  as  to  form  masses  which  may, 
when  stained,  even  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  occur  here  in  greater  luxuri- 
ance and  abundance  than  is  ever  the  case  within  the  lung  tissue. 

Cicatrization.— So  far  the  changes  described  have  all  been  entirely  of  a 
destructive  nature,  but  accompanying  them  is  another  process  of  a  conservative 
character  which  tends  to  limit  the  disease,  viz.,  fibrosis.  Though  not  an  essential 
part  of  tuberculosis,  this  is  the  natural  process  by  which  cure  is  attempted,  and, 
when  it  occurs,  achieved.     The  small-celled  infiltration   which  siu'rounds   the 
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The  seats  of  tubercular  ulceration  are  in  order  of  frequency  (1)  the  small 
bronchi  leading  from  cavities ;  (2)  the  larynx ;  (3)  the  trachea ;  (4)  the  larger 
bronchi. 

An  analysis  of  nearly  3000  cases  collected  from  various  sources  shows  the  larynx  to  have 
been  affected  in  about  33  per  cent.,  and  among  these  the  trachea  was  also  involved  in  about  25 
per  cent,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the  trachea  alone  involved.    This  occurred  in  only  1  '5  i)er  cent 

The  larynx* — It  is  in  the  larynx  that  tubercular  ulceration  assumes  its  chief 
importance.  It  is  found  at  the  time  of  death,  as  already  stated,  in  fully  one- 
tbird  of  all  cases  of  phthisis,  and  some  writers  place  its  frequency  even  as  high  as 
50  per  cent.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  lesions  are  slight,  and  would  be  easily 
missed,  unless  carefully  looked  for.  The  frequency  of  laryngeal  mischief  must 
not  be  judged  by  symptoms,  for  even  extensive  ulceration  may  produce  few 
symptoms  if  it  does  not  involve  the  vocal  cords,  while  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice 
may  be  due  to  simple  laryngitis  or  muscular  failure,  without  any  ulceration  at  all. 

When  ulceration  exists  the  vocal  cords  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  mis- 
chief, either  alone  (33  per  cent.)  or  with  other  parts  of  the  larynx  (39  per  cent, 
more).  Of  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx,  the  epiglottis  and  subglottic  region  are 
but  rarely  affected  alone ;  the  latter,  according  to  Lebert,  in  4*8  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  ulceration. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis  is  the  great  swelling,  or, 
rather,  dense  infiltration  which  often  develops.  This  usually  stands  in  direct 
relation  with  the  ulceration,  but  not  necessarily,  and  it  may  be  considerable 
without  any  ulceration  at  all.  The  infiltration  is  composed  of  inflammatory 
tissue  in  which  tubercles  are  abundant.  Actual  stenosis  of  the  larynx  is,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  swelling,  rare.  Stenosis  such  as  to  necessitate  tracheotomy  only 
occurs  in  about  1  case  in  1000. 

If  the  tubercular  disease  reach  the  cartilages,  suppurative  perichondritis 
may  be  excited,  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  with  all  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences result. 

The  infiltration  may  sometimes  be  localised  and  assume  tumour-like 
characters.  These  conditions  are  known  as  tubercular  polyps  or  tuherctdar 
vtgetaiionSy  and  though  met  with  in  almost  every  part,  their  favourite  seat  is  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx  between  and  above  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Though  at  the  time  of  death  tubercular  disease  of  the  larynx  is  almost  always 
found  associated  with  phthisis,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  clinical 
history  proves  conclusively  that  the  laryngeal  mischief  has  followed  that  in  the 
lung,  still  there  is  now  no  fair  ground  for  doubt  that  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx 
may  be  of  primary  origin,  and  persist,  even  for  a  long  time,  without  pulmonary 
complications. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  already  fully  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,  to 
which  reference  may  be  made. 

The  epiglottis  is  rarely  involved  except  in  connection  with  tubercular 
ulceration  of  neighbouring  parts.  The  ulceration  usually  spreads  from  the 
larynx,  and  as  it  first  affects  the  base  or  sides,  it  may  be  invisible  during  life, 
owing  to  the  considerable  swelling  and  immobility  of  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

Lebert  states  that  in  13*5  per  cent,  the  epiglottis  is  affected  alone,  but  this 
percentage  is  much  above  the  usual  experience. 

3.  Affections  of  the  Bronchial  Glands. — The  bronchial  glands  are  always 
involved  more  or  less  in  phthisis,  especially  those  which  surround  the  main 
bronchi  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  those  whlcli  \\^  m  tViQ  xxi^^^v^XK^axsi.  ^  \3^^ 
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bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  In  chronic  phthisis  they  are  fibrous  and  deeply 
pigmented,  and  in  acute  phthisis  they  are  greatly  enlarged,  soft  and  caseous. 
In  children  the  enlargement  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
tubercular  mischief  in  the  lung,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  evidence  of  tubercle 
to  be  found  in  the  lung  at  all. 

When  greatly  enlarged,  the  glands  may  press  upon  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
oesophagus,  or  even  on  the  vessels,  and  may  then  give  rise  to  dyspnoea,  cough, 
stridor,  or  dysphagia. 

From  the  glands  the  tubercular  process  may  extend  to  any  of  the  organs 
mentioned,  and  when  softening  occurs  the  contents  may  be  discharged  into  them. 
When  this  discharge  takes  place  into  the  air-tubes,  the  risk  of  tubercular 
broncho-pneumonia  and  the  outbreak  of  rapid  phthisis  is  very  great,  and  if  a 
vessel  be  involved,  acute  tuberculosis,  either  pulmonary  or  general,  may  be  the 
result. 

These  and  other  complications  have  already  been  discussed. 

4.  In  the  Pleura. — Tubercle. — The  lymphatic  tissue  beneath  the  pleura  is,  as 
already  described,  a  favourite  and  early  seat  for  the  development  of  secondaty 
tubercles,  and  pleurisy  is  the  natural  result.  The  pleurisy  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  but  in  either  case  it  leads  generally  to  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  and  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  attended  with  effusion.  It  usually  extends  far  beyond  the  main 
focus  of  mischief  in  the  lung,  and  though,  like  this,  most  common  at  the  apex,  it 
may  be  general  and  cause  complete  obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  fibroid  thickening,  which  may  be  so  firm  that 
the  lungs  cannot  be  removed  without  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  the  contraction 
of  this  tissue  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  flattening  and  defective  movements 
in  the  side  affected.  In  this  fibrous  tissue  vessels  may  develop,  and  anastomosis 
be  thus  formed  between  the  vessels  of  the  lung  and  those  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  This  manifests  itself  in  dilatation  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels  over  the 
affected  part. 

It  may  happen  that  this  new  tissue  may  itself  become  tubercular,  and  thus  the  process 
extend  across  u\e  pleura  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  end  in  producing  an  external  fistula.^ 

Chronic  abscess  of  the  chest  wall  is  not  altogether  rare  in  phthisis.  It  may  be  of  quite 
independent  origin,  and  when  opened  may  take  long  to  heal.  Such  an  abscess  might  not  be 
easy  to  diagnose  from  the  fistula  described,  or  from  a  localised  discharging  empyema. 

The  pleurisy  being  secondary  to  the  tubercles  of  the  lung,  and  both  lungs 
being,  as  a  rule,  involved  sooner  or  later,  it  follows  that  the  pleurisy  will  often 
be  bilateral,  and  being,  as  stated,  not  restricted  to  the  original  seat  of  mischief,  it 
may  be  widespread.  In  some  cases  of  disseminated  tuberculosis  general  bilateral 
pleurisy  is  the  earliest  sign  of  disease. 

These  facts  explain  the  gravity  attached,  and  rightly,  to  bilateral  pleurisy, 
for  it  is  generally  secondary  to  some  bilateral  cause,  and  that  cause  is  frequently 
tuberculosis. 

When  the  pleura  is  the  seat  of  primary  tuberculosis  in  man,  caseous  masses 
of  considerable  size  may  be  produced,  as  in  cattle. 

Pleuritic  effiiaions  are  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  either  serous  or  purulent. 

Serous  effusions  are  more  important  as  clinical  complications,  for  they  are 
rarely  the  cause  of  death.  Post-nwriem  evidence  is  somewhat  misleading  in  this 
respect,  for  the  serous  effusion  found  after  death  has  often  developed  during  the 
last  few  days  of  life,  and  is  then  rather  of  the  nature  of  dropsy  than  of 
inflammation.  Such  dropsical  effusions  occur  in  about  3  per  cent,  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  (Lebert),  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  statistics. 

*  Serl.  klin,  ^Voch,,  1892,  Nos.  20,  21. 
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Two  points  deserve  notice  in  respect  of  the  serous  effusions  of  tubercular 
pleurisy ;  the  first  is  that  they  are  frequently  blood-stained  or  hsemorrhagic,  and 
the  second  that  the  fluid  often  coagulates  spontaneously  when  removed  from  the 
body.  Haemorrbagic  effusions  are  rare  in  simple  pleurisy,  but  are,  as  a  rule, 
associated  with  some  grave  cause,  viz.,  either  tubercular  or  malignant  disease. 

Empyema,  though  a  much  rarer  complication  of  phthisis  than  serous  effusion 
(in  the  proportion  of  1  to  at  least  4  or  5),  is  much  more  serious,  for  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  frequency  of  effusions  in  phthisis  is  stated  as  follows  by  different  authors  : — 10  per  cent. 
by  Louis  and  Dittrich  ;  and  by  Lebert  as  10  to  12  per  cent,  for  chronic,  and  as  20  per  cent,  for 
subacute  phthisis ;  of  hsmorrnagic  effusions,  as  6*6  by  Frerichs  and  2*3  per  cent,  by  Dittrich  ; 
of  purulent  effusions,  as  1  per  cent,  by  Dittrich,  and  by  Lebert  as  2  j>er  cent,  for  the  chronic 
and  5  per  cent,  for  the  subacute  ;  but  many  of  these  latter  were  localised. 

Pneumothorax. — In  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pneumothorax  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  phthisis,  and  it  is  the  actual  cause  of  death  in  phthisis  in 
about  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

Lebert's  figures  give  5  per  cent,  for  all  deatlis  fix)m  phthisis.  Li  326  post-mortems  of 
phthisis,  I  met  with  19  instances  of  pneumothorax,  and  this  yields  a  percentage  of  6*1.  Kidd's 
figures  yield  11  per  cent. 

Pleurisy  and  pneumothorax  are  of  chief  importance  as  clinical  complications, 
and  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter. 

B.  Changes  in  other  parts  of  the  Body. 

1.  The  Digestive  Tract. — The  stomach  and  intestines  are  very  frequently 
found  in  a  state  of  catarrh,  which  may  be  acute  and  widespread. 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman,  besides  intense  gastric  catarrh,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  whole  small  intestine,  from  the  duodenum  nearly  to  the  caecum, 
was  in  a  condition  of  pulpy  gelatinous  infiltration,  and  below  this,  from  the  last 
few  feet  of  the  ileum  to  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  was  the  seat  of  almost 
continuous  tubercular  ulceration. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines  is  found  in  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of 
.cases  of  phthisis  at  the  time  of  death.  It  is  in  most  cases  secondary  to  the 
lesious  in  the  lung,  and  is  doubtless  caused  by  infection  from  the  sputum  which 
has  been  swallowed. 

As  an  isolated  affection,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  is  very  rare,  and  met 
with  almost  without  exception  in  children. 

A  few  cases  of  this  kind,  7  only,  are  recorded  by  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  and  2  by  Lebert,  and  I 
have  seen  one  such  case  myself. 

Such  figures  are  sufficient  proof  of  its  rarity. 

The  favounte  seat  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowel  is  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ileocajcal  valves,  and  in  these  parts  it  is 
usually  found,  if  anywhere ;  but  it  may  be  widespread  and  extend  throughout 
the  whole  intestine,  large  and  small.  It  becomes  less  frequent  in  the  jejunum, 
where  it  is  not  common,  while  in  the  duodenum  and  stomach  it  is  extremely 
rare. 

Frerichs  gives  the  following  figures :— Ileum  affected  alone  in  35  per  cent.,  and  together  with 
the  colon  in  45  per  cent.  ;  the  colon  alone  in  3  per  cent. ,  and  the  rectum  alone  in  7  per  cent 
Lebert  gives  42  per  cent,  for  the  small  intestine  alone,  and  7  per  cent  for  the  large  intestine 
alone. 
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Though  tubercles  may  develop  in  any  part  of  the  intestine,  the  favourite 
seats  are  the  Peyer*s  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles,  where  they  commence  as 
small  prominences,  which  soon  caseate,  soften,  and  break  down.  In  this  way 
ulcers  are  formed  with  thickened  infiltrated  walls,  in  the  base  and  neighbourhood 
of  which  fresh  tubercles  form. 


Sol  tan  Fenwick  and  Dodswell,^  500  cases. 
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The  early  ulcers  are  small  and  round,  the  later  ones  irregular  in  size  and 
shape.  In  the  small  intestine  they  tend  to  spread  transversely  round  the  bowel, 
following  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  blood  vessela  In  the  csecum  and  at 
the  ileocsecal  valve  they  are  quite  irregular.  In  the  colon  they  are  often  round, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  forms  of  follicular  ulceration  here,  but  in  rare  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  destroyed  almost  as  extensively  as  in  dysentery.  In 
the  large  intestine,  after  the  cajcum,  a  common  scat  of  the  ulceration  is  the 
rectum.  The  appearance  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  bowel  is,  as  a  rule, 
characteristic.  The  irregular  margins,  the  thickened  and  infiltrated  walls  and 
base  in  which  caseous  tubercles  may  be  recognised,  make  mistake  impossible; 
if  any  doubt  existed,  examination  of  the  peritoneal  surface  would  set  it  at  rest, 
for  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  round  about  the  seat  of  ulceration,  caseous 
tubercles  would  rarely  fail  to  be  seen. 

When  the  sub-peritoneal  surface  is  reached,  inflammation  may  be  excited  in 
the  peritoneum,  just  as  it  is  in  the  pleura,  with  the  result  generally  that  the 
neighbouring  coils  of  intestine  become  adherent  to  one  another.  The  chronic 
peritonitis,  thus  excited,  remains  as  a  rule  localised,  so  that  chronic  general 
peritonitis  is  quite  a  rare  condition  in  the  bodies  of  phthisical  patients,  and 
peritoneal  effusions  are  equally  rare. 

In  my  326  autopsies,  diffuse  chronic  [)eritonitis  was  met  with  3  times  only,  t.^.,  in  less  than 
1  percent. 

In  1  other  case  there  was  a  collection  of  half  a  pint  of  pus  in  the  peritoneum.  Dropsical, 
as  distinguished  from  inflammatory  effusions,  arc  of  course  not  uncommon. 

If  the  adhesions  be  not  firmly  formed,  or,  having  been  formed,  give  way, 
•'-'**^ration  will  take  place,  but  it  is  not  a  frequent  complication. 


•  Lancet,  July  16,  1892. 


-  Fowler  and  Godleo,  Lungs^  v.  358. 
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It  occurred  in  2  cases  out  of  my  326. 

In  Fen  wick  and  Dodswell's  *  series  it  occurred  in  about  1*2  per  cent,  (i.e.,  in  26  out  of  2000 
<iases),  and  thus  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Dittrich  and  Louis. 

Localised  peritonitis  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caecum, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis  prove  to  depend  upon 
tubercular  disease  of  the  bowel,  or  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  In  the  rectimi, 
tubercular  disease  may  lead  to  abscess  or  fistula.  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
intestine  rarely  if  ever  heal  completely,  though  they  may  cicatrise  in  parts. 
This  partial  cicatrization,  together  with  the  peritoneal  adhesions,  may  in  some 
cases  produce  stenosis  or  stricture  of  the  bowel,  but  this  is  a  much  rarer  complica- 
tion than  might  be  supposed,  and  though  it  may  cause  some  trouble  during  life, 
yet  it  rarely  leads  to  complete  obstruction  and  death. 

Tubercular  ulceration,  as  already  stated,  becomes  less  and  less  frequent  as  the 
distance  from  the  ileocsecal  valve  increases.  It  is  not  common  in  the  jejunum 
at  all,  and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  upper  parts. 

In  2  out  of  my  series  of  326,  it  was  found  within  4  feet  and  2  feet  respectively  of  the 
duodenum,  and  once  in  the  duodenum  itself. ^  In  this  case  there  were  two  small  ulcers  seated 
2  inches  from  the  pylorus.  This  case  deserves  record  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  ulceration, 
and  as  bein^  a  case  in  which  i>erforation  caused  death. 

The  patient,  a  woman  of  46,  had  an  old  cavity  in  tho  left  upj>er  lobe  of  long  standing. 
Elsewhere,  throughout  both  lungs,  there  were  numerous  recent  caseous  masses.  The  larynx  was 
extensively  ulcerated  as  well  as  the  epiglottis.  Tlie  j)eritoneinn  contained  about  a  pint  of  dark 
coffee-coloured  fluid,  similar  to  what  was  found  in  the  intestines.  The  fluid  had  escaped  into 
the  peritoneum  through  a  perforation  in  the  Moor  of  an  ulcer,  about  4  feet  from  the  ileocaecal 
valve.  Almost  the  whole  intestinal  tract  was  ulcerated.  In  the  duodenum,  2  inches  from  the 
pylorus,  were  two  small  tubercular  ulcers.  Ulcers  became  more  and  more  frequent  throughout 
the  jejunum,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum  to  the  rectum  there  was  hardly  a  piece  of 
healthy  mucous  membrane  left.  In  the  ileocaecal  region  and  in  the  rectum  the  mucous  surface 
was  occupied  by  one  continuous  ulcer.  There  was  no  general  tuberculosis,  and  the  last  point  of 
interest  is  that  the  patient  suffei'ed  from  mitml  stenosis. 

Small  quantities  of  blood  are  sometimes  passed  with  the  motions,  especially 
when  there  is  ulceration  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine.  The  amount  is 
rarely  large,  but  it  may  be  copious  or  even  fatal.  Of  this  rare  result  Kidd  ^ 
records  two  instances. 

Duodenum^  Stomach,  and  (Esophagus. — Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  duodenum, 
stomach,  and  oesophagus  is  very  rare. 

Of  the  duodenum,  Wilson  Fox*  gives  only  10  cases,  2  of  them  from  his  own  exj>enence, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  instance  just  described. 

Of  the  stomach,  Andral  and  Wilson  Fox  have  met  with  it  once  or  twice,  but  Louis  never  saw 
it  at  all.  Cless  found  1  instance  out  of  500  cases,  but  Frerichs  *  met  with  it  6  times  in  250 
cases  of  phthisis. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  is  recorded  by  Litten,*  in  which  a  tubercular  ulcer 
occurred  in  tlie  stomach  and  in  no  other  part. 

Blumer  has  recently  recorded  a  case  of  his  own,  and  collected  30  cases  from  literature. '^ 

Of  the  oesophagus,  Fi*erichs  records  1  case  ;  Weichselbaum  another,  and  refers  to  a  thiid. 

Most  of  the  instances  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  ojsophagus  are  due  to  the  spreading  of 
ulceration  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  from  caseous  glands,  for  example.  It  is  to  this  group 
that  the  6  cases  recordea  by  Louis  belong,  who,  by  implication,  almost  denies  its  occui-rence  in 
any  other  way. 

In  the  same  way,  ulcers 'in  the  stomach  may  arise  by  extension  from  without,  t.e.,  from 
tubercular  masses  in  the  subperitoneal  coats,  of  which  instances  are  given  by  Lebert  and  Litten.® 

^  Lancet,  July  16,  1892. 

^  Cf.  Dittrich,  who  records  2  cases  ;  quoted  Wilson  Fox,  p.  608. 

3  Clifford  All  butt,  Syst.  of  Mai,  vol.  v.  517.  *  Cf,  Wilson  Fox,  loc.  cit. 

*  Frerichs,  Lehre  d.  Tnberculose.  ®  yirch.  Arch.,  1876,  vol.  Ixvii. 

"  Albania  Med,  AnnaUy  >Var.  1898.  *  TolkwAUUS  Samml.^^^AVi. 
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Buceo-pharyngeal  tuherculoris,  f.^.,  tuberculosis  of  the  lips,  mouth,  cheeks, 
tongue,  palate,  fauces,  and  pharynx. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  these  parts,  though  a  rare  complication  of  phthisis, 
is  hardly  ever  met  with  except  in  that  disease.^  It  is  the  result  either  of  direct 
extension  to  these  parts  from  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  of 
independent  infection  from  the  sputum. 

Ulceration  due  to  direct  extension  is  found,  as  would  be  expected,  in  the 
pharynx  and  fauces,  or  at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  and  except  when  produced  in 
this  way,  tubercular  ulceration  of  these  parts  is  the  rarest  of  conditions. 

In  independent  infection,  the  ulceration  is  usually  preceded  by  some  simple 
lesion  which  becomes  infected.  It  occurs  in  those  parts  where  such  lesions  are 
most  frequent,  e.g.^  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  at  the  tip  and  sides  of  the 
tongue,  or  on  the  cheek. 

If  the  affected  part  be  excised,  scraped,  or  otherwise  actively  treated,  and 
partly  cured,  in  most  cases  fresh  infection  occurs,  and  the  disease  retiuiis. 

The  ulcers  present  the  ordinary  appearances,  modified  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  constantly  bathed  by  saliva,  and  kept  clean  by  the  movements  of  the  mouth. 
They  show  a  grayish  yellow  surface,  with  irregular  eroded  base  and  margins,  and 
more  or  less  of  infiltration  around.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer 
are  usually  to  be  seen  small  superficial  sharply-cut  aphthous-like  spots  which  are 
fresh  degenerating  tubercles,  and  which  ultimately  coalesce  with  the  ulcer. 

These  lesipns  are  usually  met  with  in  the  late  or  terminal  stages  of  phthisis, 
and  are  of  the  gravest  omen,  for  life  rarely  continues  long  after  their  appearance. 

In  acute  tuberculosis, .  whether  consequent  on  phthisis  or  not,  miliary 
tubercles  have  been  found  in  the  bucco-pharynx,  but  they  are  of  pathological 
interest  only.^ 

The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  syphilis  and  malignant  disease,  especially 
from  the  latter,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  suspicion  of  the  tubercular  character  of  the 
lesion  is  cou firmed  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  physical  signs  of 
phthisis. 

In  some  instances  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain  by  the  demonstration  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  material  obtained  by  scraping  the  surface  of  the  ulcer. 

The  lips. — The  ulcer  usually  starts  at  the  commissure  and  originates  in  a 
crack.     It  may  then  spread  to  the  cheek  near. 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind.  The  most  marked  instance  occurred  in  a  man  of 
40,  the  subject  of  very  rapid! v  advancing  phtliisis.  The  ulcer  lumdly  reached  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  jdece,  and  was  attenaed  with  considerable  infiltration  rouna,  so  much  so  that  the  queS' 
tion  of  epithelioma  was  raised,  and  on  account  of  the  doubt  as  to  its  nature,  as  well  as  beorase 
of  the  pain  and  distress  produced,  its  removal  was  decided  on.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  wound  healed,  except  in  one  small  part  on  the  inside  of  the  moutn,  which 
became  reinfected.  In  a  few  weeks  the  condition  was  as  bad  as  before,  and  the  {lain  and  distress 
as  great  as  ever,  so  tliat  the  operation  proved  to  be  of  little  service. 

The  cheeks  are  rarely  the  seat  of  ulceration,  unless  by  extension  from  the  lipe 
or  fauces.  If  the  central  parts  of  the  cheeks  are  affected,  it  is  generally  to  be 
referred  to  some  erosion  started  by  decayed  teeth. 

The  guiiis  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  rarest  seat  of  tubercular  ulceration 
in  the  mouth.  Stomatitis  and  gingivitis  are  not  uncommon  in  bad  cases  of 
phthisis,  and  the  spongy,  ulcerated  condition  of  the  gums  due  to  this  affection 
may  not  at  first  be  easy  to  distinguish  from  tubercular  ulceration,  but  the  course 
of  the  case,  and  the  usually  rapid  cure  under  simple  remedies,  is  sufficient  for  the 
diagnosis. 

^  Cf.  Spillmann,  Tuhrrc.  d.  Tube  Digest  if,  y  Paris,  1878,  with  references  to  literature. 
^  ro/Jbnann*s  Samml.,  \%^1,  119,  p.  15. 
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Palate, — ^I  have  seen  two  instances  of  this,  both  in  women. 

In  one  it  was  due  to  extension  from  the  fauces  to  the  soft  palate,  and  in  the  other  the  ulcer 
was  of  inde^ndent  formation,  and  situated  upon  the  centre  of  the  hard  palate. 

A  case^  is  recorded  hy  Mr.  Battle,  in  the  Lancet  for  Nov.  30,  1889  ;  and  another  by  Fairlie 
Clark,  Tr.  Pathol,  Soc,  zzvii,  in  a  man  18  years  of  age,  in  which  the  soft  palate  had  been 
entirely  destroyed. 

Fauces, — This  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  extension  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, especially  from  the  larynx  and  epiglottis. 

TongviA, — It  is  in  the  tongue  that  most  instances  of  tubercular  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  are  met  with.  The  common  seats  are  the  tip,  sides  or  under  surface  ; 
the  dorsum,  and  especially  the  posterior  part  of  it,  are  hardly  ever  involved 
except  by  direct  extension. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  latter  form  is  recorded  bv  Bowlby,^  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fauces  and  the  parts  connected  with  it  were  invoivea. 

At  the  tip  and  sides  the  ulcers  commence  as  small  aphthous-like  patches,  but 
they  soon  involve  the  deeper  tissues  and  then  lead  to  fissures  which  are  the  cause 
of  great  pain.  The  tissues  around  are  firm  and  infiltrated,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  is  usual  in  epithelioma,  and  in  this  slighter  amomit  of  infiltration,  as  in 
the  usual  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw,  are  found  points 
of  difference  which  distinguish  tubercular  from  epitheliomatous  ulceration. 

Like  malignant  disease  of  the  tongue,  tubercular  ulceration  occurs  twice  as 
frequently  in  men  as  in  women,  but  in  both  at  an  earlier  age.  As  a  rule,  what- 
ever doubt  may  have  existed  at  first  is  set  at  rest  by  the  history  and  course  of 
the  case,  and  by  its  association  with  phthisis. 

A  very  good  account  is  given  by  Butlin  in  his  work  on  the  Tongue. 

A  series  of  cases  are  recorded  in  the  PaJth,  Soc,  Trails.  ^  vol.  xxxiv.,  xxxv,,  xxxvi.,  xxxix., 
and  xliii. 

The  first  case  in  this  country  was  described  by  Paget  in  1858. 

Butlin  recommends  excision,  but  the  risk  of  fresh  infection  is  very  great  in 
phthisis,  and  as  cases  in  which  tubercular  disease  of  the  mouth  develops  usually 
run  a  rapid  course  to  death,  little  is  to  be  gained,  I  think,  by  operation,  except,  it 
may  be,  partial  relief  of  pain  for  the  time.  Although  there  may  be  exceptions,  I 
doubt  if,  as  a  rule,  as  much  is  not  lost  by  operating  under  such  unfavourable 
conditions  as  is  gained  by  any  temporary  relief  given,  but  each  case  must  be 
settled  on  its  own  merits. 

In  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  immediate  excision,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

2.  Affections  of  the  Liver. — The  changes  in  the  liver  associated  with  phthisis 
are  three,  viz.,  fatty  infiltration,  amyloid  disease,  and  tubercle. 

Fatty  infiltration  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  is  met  with  in  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  phthisical  cases  at  the  time  of  death. 

Murchison  gives  80  instances  out  of  52  cases  ;  Wilson  Fox,  26  out  of  91 ;  and  Lebert  in  33 
per  cent. 

It  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and 
other  fatty  substances  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  but  it  was  described  by 
Louis  before  this  treatment  was  in  vogue.  It  has  been  also  connected  with  the 
emaciation,  but  it  does  not  occur  with  the  same  frequency  in  other  wasting 
diseases.     It  might  be  referred  to  the  diminished  combustion  of  carbohydrates 

1  Oee,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep,,  vols,  vii.,  xxi.  ^  Path.  Soc,  Txatw^.^iax^^X'^'^, 
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in  the  lung,  but,  if  so,  there  should  hardly  be  so  much  general  emaciation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  contrast  between  the  disappearance  of  fat  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  its  excess  in  the  liver  which  creates  the  difficulty  in  finding  an 
adequate  explanation. 

Amyloid  disease. — This  is  to  be  connected  with  the  prolonged  suppuration 
in  the  lung,  but  being  a  general  disease,  it  is  not  the  liver  alone  that  is  affected, 
but  the  spleen,  kidneys  and  intestines  as  well. 

In  my  series  amyloid  disease  occurred  in  20  cases,  or  6*2  per  cent,  and  this  is  the  same 
percentage  as  that  given  by  Welch. ^  Wilson  Fox's  is  very  much  higher,  viz.,  15.  As  the 
number  of  his  cases  was  not  large,  91  only,  this  may  have  been  accidental. 

Amyloid  disease  in  phthisis  seems  to  be  less  frequent  than  it  used  to  be  in 
phthisis,  but  there  are  no  figures  to  prove  this. 

Tubercle. — When  general  tuberculosis  complicates  phthisis,  the  liver  hardly 
ever  escapes.  The  tubercles  are  then  numerous,  but  very  small,  almost 
microscopic.  Tubercles  of  greater  size,  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean,  are  sometimes 
but  only  very  rarely  found,  and  in  a  few  instances  softening  has  occurred  in 
them  and  cavities  have  been  formed. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  tliis  kind  is  recorded  by  Hector  Mackenzie,-  in  which  the  part  of 
the  liver  affected  was  riddled  with  cavities,  and  the  condition  resembled  closely  that  which  is 
usually  seen  in  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney,  I  have  also  seen^  a  similar  case — but 
there  I  think  the  tubercle  reached  the  affected  part  of  the  liver  by  direct  extension  through 
the  diaphragm. 

Ciirhosis. — The  association  of  cirrhosis  with  plithisis  is  probably  accidental, 
for  although  tubercle  may  lead  to  interstitial  hepatitis  in  animals,  e.g,<,  rodents, 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  met  with  in  man  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  <?.<;.,  in 
a  case  recorded  by  Orth,*  where  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  liver  was 
combined  with  a  growth  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  as  firm  as  scirrhus. 

In  my  series  cirrhosis  was  only  found  in  4  cases,  i.e.^  in  1'2  j)er  cent.,  a  percentage 
probably  not  above  the  general  average.  The  liver,  it  may  bo  noted,  was  in  all  these  cases 
much  above  the  nonnal  weight,  weighing  70,  82,  86,  and  104  ounces  resj)ectively. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  connection  between  phthisis  and  chronic 
alcoholism,  for  some  cirrhotic  patients  die  of  phthisis,  and  phthisis  is  certainly  a 
commoner  cause  of  death  in  peripheral  neuritis  than  would  be  expected.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  phthisical  patients,  especially  in 
hospital  classes,  do  not  infrequently  take  to  drinking. 

3.  Affection  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  a  favourite  seat  of  secondary 
tuberculosis;  the  tubercles  may  be  small  and  gray,  or  caseous  and  of  some 
size.  In  acute  phthisis  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft,  as  in  septic  diseases 
generally,  and  when  amyloid  disease  develops  the  spleen  is  more  frequently 
affected  than  any  other  organ  except  the  liver. 

4.  Affection  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  often  suiaII,  and  no  doubt  shares  in 
the  general  atrophy  of  the  body  which  takes  place  ;  but  this  is  not  constant,  for 
the  heart  may  be  much  above  its  ordinary  weight,  and  that  too  without  any 
obvious  disease  in  it. 

Thus  in  20  male  and  20  female  cases,  taken  at  random,  the  heart  was  found  to  avera^  10} 
ounces  in  the  males  and  7f  in  the  females,  i.e.,  it  was  a  little  above  the  normal  weight  m  the 
males  and  a  little  below  in  the  females ;  but  among  the  male  cases  there  were  no  less  than  6 
instances  in  which  the  weight  was  above  12  ounces,  and  that  without  any  gross  cardiac  disease, 

1  Cf.  Wilson  Fox,  ]».  620.  «  cf,  Morley  Fletcher,  Path,  Soc.  Trans,,  1899. 

Path,  Soc.  Trans. f  vol.  xli.  "*  y'irch.  Arch,,  vol.  Ixvi. 
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The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  not  infrequently  found  filled  with  decolourised 
ante-mortem  clots,  which  may  extend  from  the  cavities  into  the  vessels,  but  in 
this  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  phthisis,  for  it  may  occur  in  any  case  which  has 
been  long  a-dying.  The  relation  of  phthisis  to  morbus  cordis  will  be  considered 
in  another  place. 

Endocarditis  has  been  described  in  cases  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  very  rare,  and 
when  present  iSj^as  Biondi  *  has  shown,  very  rarely  tubercular,  but  due  to  coccal 
infection. 

The  pericardium  often  contains  a  little  serous  fluid,  which  is  exuded  during 
the  last  few  days  of  life  and  is  dropsical  in  nature. 

Pericarditis  is  rare.  Is  met  with  in  an  acute  form  sometimes  in  acute 
tuberculosis,  and  is  then  associated  with  the  presence  of  tubercles ;  in  phthisis, 
except  as  the  result  of  acute  tuberculosis  and  acute  pericarditis,  it  is  rare ;  but 
chronic  pericarditis  is  rather  more  common. 

It  was  present  in  my  series  in  3  cases,  i.e.,  in  1  per  cent.,  and  was  due  to  the  spreading  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  pleura. 

There  are  a  few  remarkable  cases  recorded  in  w^hich  Pyo-pneumo-pericardium 
has  been  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  phthisical  cavity  into  the  pericardium. 

* 

5.  Affections  of  the  Vems. — Thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein  is  not  uncommon 
as  an  accidental  complication  of  the  later  stages. 

6.  The  General  Gondition. — The  tissues  of  the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  specially 
prone  to  decay  in  phthisis,  for  patients  are,  it  appears,  rather  less  subject  than 
other  chronic  invalids  to  bed-sores,  and  after  death  the  body  resists  putrefactive 
change  longer  than  is  the  case  in  many  other  diseases.  These  facts  were  observed 
by  Laennec. 

ETIOLOGY. — Now  that  phthisis  has  been  proved  to  be  a  germ  disease, 
the  main  question  in  its  etiology  has  been  settled.  All  the  other  facts  in  its 
etiology  have  now  to  be  considered  in  relation  with  the  prime  cause  of  the 
disease,  viz.,  the  bacillus.  The  history  of  the  bacillus  within  the  body,  and  the 
morbid  changes  it  leads  to,  constitute  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease,  and 
have  already  been  discussed.  The ,  etiology  has  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the 
bacillus  outside  the  body,  the  ways  in  which  the  germ  gains  access  to  the  body, 
the  means  the  body  has  of  resisting  its  attack,  and  the  influence  of  external 
conditions,  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  offensive  power  of  the  germ  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  defensive  power  of  the  body. 

Being  a  germ  disease,  phthisis  is  in  the  nature  of  things  infective,  t.e.,  com- 
municable ;  that  it  should  also  be  infectious  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
is  also  possible,  but  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Whether  it  really  is  infectious  or 
not  cannot  be  assumed,  but  must  be  settled  by  evidence  and  not  by  presumption. 

History  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  outside  the  Body. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  requires  for  its 
development  ten  to  fourteen  days  when  left  undisturbed  in  a  suitable  soil.  It 
grows  best  at  or  about  the  body  temperature,  and  will  not  grow  at  all  except 
within  a  limited  range  of  temperature,  i.e.,  between  80**  and  106**  F. 

The  essential  conditions,  viz.,  rest,  moisture,  suitable  temperature  and  soil, 
are  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  nature  except  within  the  body  of  a  -w^arm- 
blooded  animal,  so  that  growth,  i.e.,  multiplication  outside  the  body,  is  practically 

»  Cthlf.  dllg.  Path,,  1893,  Feb.  23. 
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impossible.     Still,  though  growth  is  unlikely,  the  bacilli  are  remarkably  resistant, 
and  retain  their  vitality  for  long  periods. 

Phthisical  sputum  can  be  dried  and  the  bacilli  still  retain  their  vitality  for  forty  to  fifty 
days  (Koch)^  or  if  kept  warm  and  moist,  for  even  as  long  as  nine  or  ten  months  (de  Toma).* 
They  may  be  heated  to  60**  C.  for  twenty  minutes  (140"  F.),  or  to  70°  C.  for  ten  minutes  (168' 
F. ),  without  being  completely  sterilised. 

£xi)osure  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  to  maceration  in  water,  to  putrefaction,  or  to  re- 
peated alternate  freezings  and  thawings,  will  not  always  destroy  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  resistant  as  the  germs  are,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  their  vitality  beyond 
the  forty  to  fifty  days,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  so  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  limit  of  their  life.  Again,  putrefaction  and  excessive  moisture,  as  well  as  prolonged 
drying,  tend  to  their  destruction.  Direct  sunlight  and  fresh  air  act  on  them  as  they  do  on 
anthrax  germs  and  rapidly  sterilise  them.  Koch  ^  showed  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  killed  in  a 
few  minutes  if  in  a  tnin  layer,  and  in  a  few  hours  if  in  a  thicker  layer,  when  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight,  while  they  perished  in  ordinary  daylight  in  five  to  seven  days. 

The  bacilli,  therefore,  outside  the  body  do  not  multiply,  uor  do  they  under 
ordinary  circumstances  retain  their  vitality  for  more  than  two  months,  and  the 
very  process  which  would  most  likely  lead  to  their  wide  dissemination  in  the 
form  of  dust  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  their  destruction. 

Considering  the  enormous  numbers  of  bacilli  (over  twenty  millions  daily  it 
has  been  calculated)  which  are  discharged  from  the  lungs  even  of  a  single 
phthisical  patient,  it  is  evident  that  their  destruction  must  be  much  more  active 
than  we  sometimes  assume  or  are  able  to  prove. 

Sources  of  Infection. — When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  phthisical 
persons  living,  and  the  large  amount  of  bacilli-containing  sputum  they  discharge 
daily,  it  is  but  natural  to  regard  man  himself  as  the  chief  source  of  infective 
material.  The  sputum,  so  carelessly  expectorated  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
will,  when  dried,  be  scattered  widely  with  the  dust,  and  be  taken,  with  the  air, 
into  the  mouth  and  lungs,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
this  is,  at  any  rate,  the  ordinary  mode  of  infection  in  man. 

The  dust  collected  from  hospital  wards,  out-patient  rooms,  dwelling-rooms,  and  the  streets 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  infective.  The  bacilli  themselves  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  dust  and  in  the  deposits  on  the  windows  of  sick  rooms,  and  in  the  ventilating  shafts  of 
consumption  hosjutals.  In  a  recent  investigation,  Coates*  found  in  fourteen  out  of  twenty-one 
houses  (i.c.f  in  66*6  per.  cent.)  living  and  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  dust  of  rooms  occupied 
by  phthisical  patients,  the  dust  being  collected  not  from  the  floor,  but  from  the  walls  and  ledges, 
where  it  had  ac|)osited  itself  naturally  from  the  air  in  the  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cornet*  showcKi  that  in  147  ditferent  observations  the  dust  was  infective 
in  40  and  non-infective  in  60  cases ;  tliat  the  infectivity  depended  upon  whether  phthisical 
persons  had  been  in  a  position  to  infect  the  dust,  and  that,  wliere  this  was  not  tlie  case,  the  dust 
was  not  infective.  lie  concluded  that  phthisis  was  only  dangerous  through  the  sputum,  and  not 
then  unless  the  sputum  was  dried  ;  that  the  sputum,  being  hygroscopic,  was  very  difficult  to  dry, 
and  yet,  to  be  disseminated  with  the  dust,  must  be  practically  aesiccated  ;  lastly,  that  even 
infective  dust  often  failed  to  infect,  the  bacilli  being  intercepted,  by  the  cilia  and  entangled  in 
the  mucus  of  the  healthy  air-tubes  and  so  exjKjIled. 

Besides  the  sputum,  the  discharge  from  tubercular  lesions,  e.//.,  tubercular 
abscesses,  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  etc.,  are  possible,  though  not  likely, 
sources  of  infection. 

In  considering  the  pathogeny  of  phthisis  in  man,  t.c,  its  causation  or  mode 
of  production,  this  fact  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  that  phthisis  is  very 
frequently  the  consequence  of  tubercle  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  e.g,,  the 

*  Vireh,  Jahrh.,  1886,  i.  286.  2  Qorixd  and  Babes. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug.  16,  1890.  For  other  micro-organisms,  e/.  Downes,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.,  xl.,  1886,  etc 

*  Tuberc.  Congr.,  London,  1901.  *  Zeilach.f.  Hygiene,  1889,  p.  191. 
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glands  or  the  bones ;  in  other  words,  that  phthisis  is  often  not  the  primary  lesion, 
but  a  secondary  lesion.  When  tubercle  exists  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  lungs 
are  almost  certain  to  become  affected  sooner  or  later  if  life  last  long  enough,  or, 
as  Laennec  put  it,  with  tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  body,  if  any  other  organ 
become  secondarily  involved,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  limgs.  Phthisis,  then, 
is  often  the  result  of  auto-infection,  so  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
phthisis  is  not  necessarily,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact  usually,  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  tubercle  into  the  body. 

Buhl  proved  long  ago  that  phthisis  was  associated  with  the  presence  of 
caseous  material  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  antecedent  to  the  phthisis ;  and 
the  teaching  of  his  time  might  bo  aphoristically  expressed  ^'  no  phthisis  without 
an  antecedent  caseous  (t.e.,  tubercular)  focus."  Buhl's  observations  are  as  true 
now  as  they  ever  were.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  seeds  of 
phthisis  have  been  sown  long  before,  and  that  the  patients  have  become  phthisi- 
cal because  they  were  already  tubercular.  If  this  be  so,  the  date  of  the  original 
infection  with  tubercle  is  thrust  further  and  further  back,  even,  it  may  be,  into 
early  childhood,  so  that,  in  considering  the  causation  of  phthisis,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  original  sources  of  infection  in  early  life. 

The  liability  to  tubercular  infection  no  doubt  persists  throughout  the  whole 
of  life,  so  that  a  patient  may  become  tubercular  at  any  age,  even  though  advanced 
in  years.  At  the  same  time  the  liability  decreases  as  age  advances,  and  it  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  assert  that  an  adult  will  probably  not  become 
phthisical  unless  already  tubercular. 

Thus  in  little  children  it  is  especially  the  glands  that  suffer,  and  of  these  by 
preference  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands ;  a  little  later  the  cervical  glands 
are  the  common  seat  of  lesion ;  still  later  the  bones ;  while  it  is  not  until  early 
adult  life  that  phthisis  becomes  prevalent. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  liability  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to 
tubercular  infection  varied  with  the  age. 

The  cases  of  phthisis  thus  fall  into  two  etiological  groups : — 

1.  Those  in  which  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  primary,  t.c,  in  which  the 

lungs  are  the  chief  and  the  most  recent,  if  not  the  only,  seat  of  tubercle. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  secondary,  i.e.,  a  consequence 

of  pre-existing  tubercle  elsewhere. 
The  relative  frequency  of  these  two  groups  cannot  be  precisely  stated,  but 
Buhl's  observations  show  how  large  the  second  group  is,  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  it  includes  the  great  majority  of  all  cases. 

Given  tubercle  pre-existent  in  the  body,  the  lung  may  become  affected  (1)  by 
direct  extension,  e.g.,  from  one  of  the  bronchial  glands ;  (2)  by  the  discharge  into 
the  air-tubes  of  material  from  a  caseous  gland,  which  explains  some  of  the  most 
rapid  forms  of  tubercular  disease ;  or  (3)  by  infection  carried  by  the  lymph 
stream  or  by  the  blood  current. 

Tuberculosis  in  Children. — In  children,  phthisis,  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of 
the  term,  is  rare,  though  they  are  very  liable  to  tubercular  affections  of  other 
kinds. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  childhood.  The  acute 
bronchorpneumonia  of  children  is  also  often  tubercular.  Both  affections  are 
frequently  secondary,  and  found  associated  with  softening  caseous  glands,  of  date 
long  antecedent  to  the  acute  affection. 

The  primary  seats  of  tubercular  infection  in  children  are  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
the  bronchial  or  mediastinal  in  the  very  young,  and  the  cervical  in  older  children. 
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In  many  of  these  cases  these  glands,  of  the  one  or  the  other  set,  are  the  only 
tubercular  lesions  found  in  the  body. 

Among  the  children  of  the  poor,  caseouH  bronchial  glands  are  extremely  common.  Voelckcr, 
in  a  scries  of  autoiwies  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  found  these  glands 
ca8e<jus  in  no  less  than  83  yer  cent.  Out  of  13  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  under  my  bwn 
observation,  caseous  bronchial  glands  were  the  only  other  tubercular  lesion  in  8  and  caseous 
mesenteric  glands  in  2. 

Th*^  geiM-ral  frequency  of  tubercular  infection  of  these  glands  in  children  is  shown  by  the 
following  Hgur<«  of  different  observers : — 


Woodhead.l     Rilliet.     .Simnionds.     Colman. 


Hrorichial,    . 
Merliastinal, 


Per  cent. 
75-6 
78-7 


Per  cent. 
79 
46 


Per  cent. 
73 
46 


Per  cent 
79 
66 


Average. 


Per  cent 
76 
60 


The  relative  frecpiency  of  primary  tuberculosis  in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  is 
differently  stated  by  different  writers,  but  on  the  whole  the  bronchial  glands  are  more  frequently 
airfcte*!  tiian  the  nicsent<;rjc. 

When  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  are  the  seat  of  primary  tuber- 
culosis, i.f'.,,  when  there  is  an  accompanying  lesion  of  the  air-tubes  or  of  the 
intestines,  it  follows  that  the  bacilli  must  have  passed  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane without  alfecting  it,  reached  the  lympliatics,  and  thence  been  carried  to 
the  glands.  Fortunately,  in  many  cases,  the  changes  excited  there  remain  local, 
become  quiescent,  and  the  lesions  produced  become  in  time  encapsulated,  and 
thus  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Where  the  l^ronciiial  glands  are  the  primary  seat  of  lesion,  the  infection  must 
have  been  intrrxluced  by  the  air,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  with 
the  fcKKl.  But  the  distinction  is  not  so  sharp  as  it  might  seem,  for  much  of  the 
infected  dust  would  be  deposited,  like  all  other  dust,  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx, 
and  swallowed. 

If  it  reached  the  lung,  it  would  be  entangled  in  the  mucus,  swept  bock  again 
by  the  cilia,  and  finally  expelled  by  coughing.  Those  bacilli,  also,  which  are 
swallowed  are  acted  on  by  gastric  intestinal  juices,  which  inhibit  their  growth 
and  activity,  and  ultimately  destroy  them.  The  body  has  thus  considerable 
power  of  protecting  itself  against  the  inroad  of  bacilli,  and,  so  long  as  the  number 
which  gain  ticcess  to  the  body  in  a  given  time  is  small,  they  are  expelled  without 
harm.  If  a  few  gain  an  entrance,  they  are  interned  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  It 
is  only  where  the  numbers  introduced  are  immense  that  local  lesions  are  pro- 
duced. This  is  well  seen  in  cases  of  phthisis  where  the  sputum  is  swallowed ;  in 
such  cases  secondary  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  common,  and  the  condition  is 
analogous  to  the  experimental  production  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  animals. 

If  the  identity  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  and  man  bo  accepted,  other  sources 
of  infection  obviously  exist  in  food,  especially  in  the  milk  and  flesh  of  cattle, 
and  thus  the  purity  of  the  milk  and  meat  supplies  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

In  cold-blooded  animals  tubercle  seems  to  be  an  extremely  rare  affection,  but  it  has  been 
described  as  occurring  in  reptiles  in  confinement. 

In  wann-bloodtd  animals  it  is  widely  prevalent,  and  probably  all  this  class  are  susceptible, 
wild  animals,  although  rarely  attacked  while  living  in  the  normal  state,  fall  ready  victims 
cement.    This  is  notably  the  case  with  monkeys,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  the  last-named 
» susceptible  that  they  are  usually  selected  for  experimental  purposes. 
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In  Cattle, — It  is  among  domesticated  animals,  and  especially  among  cattle, 
that  tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent. 

The  returns  from  different  countries  show  great  variations  in  its  prevalence, 
but  agree  in  showing  it  to  be  very  common  in  every  one. 

In  Berlin,  where  systematic  examination  has  heen  carried  on  for  many  years,  the  percentage 
of  tubercular  cattle  for  all  cattle  slaughtered  is  3*4.  In  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland  it  is  stated  to 
be  about  4.  Bollinger  calculates  that  not  less  than  5,  and  probably  as  much  as  7  or  even  8  per 
cent.,  is  the  average  rate  for  milch  cattle,  and  that  in  all  probability,  where  inspection  is  not 
rigid,  the  frequency  is  still  greater.  Sidney  Martin^  states  that  10  to  20  per  cent  of  all  cows 
are  tiibercular,  and  quotes  statistics  from  Copenhagen  showing  a  percentf^ge  of  17*7  for  oxen 
and  cows  and  0*2  for  calves  ;  from  Berlin  a  percentage  of  15*1  and  0*06  resiiectively  ;  while  for 
swine  the  percentage  was  15*8  in  Copenhagen  and  1*55  in  Berlin. 

Bang^  also  gives  numerous  statistics  to  show  not  only  tlie  great  fi'equency  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  in  general,  but  also  the  great  variability  in  different  countries  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country. 

Fleming'  gives  a  map  which  demonstrates  for  Baden- Baden  a  close  relation  between  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  the  frequency  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  population. 

A  strong  presumption  exists  against  milk.  For  cattle,  at  any  rate,  the  infec- 
tivity  of  the  milk  of  tubercular  cattle  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  experiment. 

Hirschber^r*  took  twenty  tubercular  cows,  removed  the  udders  with  gi'eat  care,  and  tested 
the  milk  obtamed  from  them  by  inoculation  into  other  animals. 

The  experiments'  yielded  positive  results  in  11  (i.e.,  in  65  per  cent.)  and  negative  in  9  (i.«., 
in  45  per  cent ).  The  percentage  of  successful  inoculations  increased  the  more  highly  tubercular 
the  animal  was.    Thus — 

5  very  tuberculous  cows  yielded  4  positive  results  and  1  negative. 

6  moderately  tuberculous  cows  yielded  4  positive  results  and  2  negative. 

9  cows,  in  which  the  tubercle  was  limited  to  the  lungs  only,  yielded  3  positive  results  and 
6  negative. 
In  only  one  of  the  20  cases  was  tubercle  discovered  in  the  udder  itself,  so  that  these  observa- 
tions prove  that  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  tubercle  in  any  ^art  of  the  body  is  risky. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  udder  itself  greatly  increases  the  risk.  It  is  fortunately  rare,  but 
possibly  not  so  rare  as  is  often  asserted.  Easton  ^  states  that  at  the  present  time  it  does  not  exist 
in  more  than  0*5  per  cent  of  cows  in  the  Loudon  district.  Tubercular  disease  of  the  udder  may 
be  a  primary  affection,  i.e.,  tubercle  may  exist  in  the  udder  and  nowhere  else. 

Not  only  has  the  milk  been  proved  to  be  infective,  but  the  bacilli  have  been 
actually  demonstrated  in  it,  and  in  the  butter  and  cream  obtained  from  it. 

It  has  been  also  shown  that  the  infectivity  of  the  milk  is  largely  diminished 
by  the  practice  in  dairies  of  mixing  the  milk  of  many  cattle  together  before 
distribution,  the  infection  being  very  dilute  and  diminished  in  proportion ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  infectivity  may  be  destroyed  completely  by  boiling  the  milk  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  even  raising  it  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  a  temperature  just 
short  of  the  boiling  point. 

The  proof,  then,  of  the  infectivity  of  the  milk  of  tubercular  cattle  for  cattle 
is  complete. 

The  evidences  of  the  infectivity  of  the  milk  of  tubercular  cattle  for  man  is 
less  complete  and  satisfactory,  but  the  presumption  is  strong. 

1.  Tubercle  is  very  rare  in  the  first  few  months  of  life,  but  becomes  frequent 
after  the  first  year,  and  continues  prevalent  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  after 
which.it  becomes  less  frequent  again.  During  these  years  it  is  that  cows'  milk 
enters  so  largely  into  the  diet. 

2.  The  intestinal  glands  are  a  very  common  seat  of  primary  tuberculosis  in 
small  children,  and  they  must  have  become  infected  through  the  food. 

>  Oifford  Allbutt,  SysUm  of  Medicine,  ii.  32.  «  Tuberc.  Congr.,  Paris,  1898. 

'  Vettnn,  Med.  <  Deutsch  Arch./,  klin,  Med.,  vol.  xliv.     Firch.  Jahrb.,  1890,  L  545. 

•  Bollinger,  Thiermed,  Randschau,  1888,  p.  272.  •  Tuberc,  Congr.^  Lond.^  1901. 
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3.  Mesenteric  tuberculosis,  or  tabes  mesenterica,  in  children  has  not  dimin- 
ished at  all,  or  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  as  phthisis  has  in  recent  years. 

Direct  proof  of  the  infection  of  an  infant  by  the  milk  of  a  tubercular  cow  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  for  tubercle  is  of  slow  growth,  and  before  the  lesion  has 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  recognised,  all  chance  of  tracing  the  infection  to  its 
source  in  a  particular  cow  has  usually  been  lost. 

A  few  cases,  however,  which  appear  to  be  conclusive,  are  recorded. 

A  healthy  child,*  bom  of  healthy  parents,  was  fed  exclusively  upon  the  milk  yielded  by  a 
particular  cow  ;  the  child  died  at  the  age  of  four  months  with  tubercular  mesenteric  glands.  The 
cow  was  slaughtered,  and  though  supposed  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  was  found  to  be  tubercular, 
and  tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  its  milk.     Other  cases  are  referred  to  by  Ravenel.* 

As  all  risk  of  infection  by  milk  can  be  removed  by  boiling,  this  seems  a  simple 
and  obvious  thing  to  do,  especially  as  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  the  only  infective 
organisms  which  are  conveyed  by  milk.  It  is  difficult  to  overcome  prejudice,  but 
the  taste  for  uncooked  milk  is  acquired,  and  children  who  have  never  had  any- 
thing but  boiled  milk  do  not  like  it  raw. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  milk  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  nutritive  value  by 
boiling.  This  is  an  assertion  which  rests  upon  no  evidence,  and  what  evidence 
there  is,  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Flesh. — The  muscles  are  not  a  favourite  seat  of  development  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  It  is  rare  to  find  tubercular  lesions  in  the  muscles  except  in  acute 
general  tuberculosis,  and  not  often  then.  Still  the  muscles  of  tubercular  cattle, 
and  even  the  expressed  juice  of  the  muscles,  have  been  shown  by  experiment  to 
be  infective  to  cattle. 

Meat,  however,  is  rarely  eaten  raw  in  this  country,  and  cooking  greatly 
diminishes  its  infectivity,  though  it  does  not  completely  sterilise  it. 

The  risk,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  meat  is  comparatively  small. 

In  what  has  been  stated,  the  practical  identity  of  bovine  and  human  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  transmissibility  of  tubercle  from  cattle  to  man,  have  been  assumed. 

That  tubercle  in  animals  presented  certain  diflferences,  both  pathological  and 
physiological,  from  that  in  man  has  been  long  known,  but  not  regarded  as  of 
fundamental  importance,  or  more  than  would  admit  of  easy  explanation  on  the 
analogy  of  other  infective  organisms. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  surprise  that  Koch's  statement  was  received, 
that  bovine  and  human  tubercle  were  different  diseases,  and  not  communicable 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and,  as  a  practical  conclusion,  that  the  prevention  of 
tubercle  was  to  be  looked  for  in  general  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  man  rather  than  in  the  purification  of  dairies  and  in  the  inspection  of  cattle. 

Koch's'  position  api)ears  to  be  this  : — 

(1)  The  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  are  much  more  virulent  to  cattle  and  the  domestic 
Animals  than  those  of  human  tubercle. 

(2)  The  difference  is  so  marked  as  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  distinction  between  the 
two  forms. 

(S)  If  bovine  tuberculosis  were  the  common  source  of  human  tuberculosis,  intestinal  tuber- 
OQlosis  should  be  conmion  in  man,  and  not  rare  as  it  actually  is. 

To  each  of  these  propositions  strong  objections  can  be  urged. 

(1)  Granted  the  low  virulence  of  human  tuberculosis  for  cattle,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
eonverse  is  true,  viz. ,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  has  a  low  virulence  for  man.  The  probabilities 
•re  to  the  contrary,  for  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  being  so  dangerous  to  such  diverse 
■Moifla  as  the  rabbit,  horse,  dog,  pig,  and  sheep,  indeed  to  almost  every  quadruped  upon  which 

ime,  SehmicU^s  Jahrb.  for  1888  ;   Wien  Med,  BL,  x.  49,  xi.  6. 

ere.  Congr.,  Lond.,  1901.  »  M*Fadyean,  Lancet,  Aug.  3,  1901. 
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they  have  been  tried,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  are  also  dangerous  to  man  ; 
for  all  the  bacteria  which  are  pathogenic  to  all  the  domesticated  animals  are  also  pathogenic  to 
man.  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  the  case  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  especially  virulent  to  man,  as 
Kavenel  maintains. 

At  any  rate  the  possibility  of  direct  infection  of  man  from  Iwvine  tuberculosis  is  proved 
by  certain  cases  of  accidental  inoculation,  to  which  reference  will  be  found  in  RavenelV  com- 
munication. 

(2)  It  does  not  api>ear  to  be  yet  proved  that  the  difference  in  vinilence  between  the  two  forms 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  as  to  be  a  reliable  means  of  distinction  between  them,  for  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  even  in  animals  of  the  same  species. 

(8)  Koch's  third  proposition  is  the  most  important.  This  states  that  if  human  tuberculosis 
had  its  usual  ori^  in  infected  milk  or  flesh,  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  would  be  common 
and  not  rare,  as  it  actually  is. 

The  statistics,  however,  on  this  {mnt  vary  greatly.  Thus,  StilPs  figures,  derived  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  place  the  percentage  of 
primary  alimentary  infection  in  tubercular  children  at  29*1  ;  and  Shennan,  for  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  in  Edinburgh,  at  28 '1. 

It  is  quite  true  that  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines  in  children  is  rare  compared  with 
the  frequency  of  tubercular  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  this  is  to  be  explained  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  bacilli  can  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
without  producing  local  lesions,  just  as  they  are  apparently  able  to  do  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi,  for  the  bronchial  glands  are  often  found  tubercular  without  any  tubercular 
lesion  being  discoverable  in  the  air- tubes. 

Koch's  statements,  made  with  so  much  conviction  and  authority,  necessitate 
the  complete  re-examination  and  re-investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  between  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  judgment  must  be  sus- 
pended until  the  various  commissions  of  inquiry  appointed  in  different  countries 
have  produced  their  reports. 

The  complications  are  still  further  increased  by  the  existence  of  many  other 
acid-resisting  bacilli,  closely  resembling,  but  distinct  from,  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  this  robs  of  much  of  their  importance  many  of  the  statements  made  as  to 
the  existence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  butter,  or  cream. 

A  good  resumd  of  this  part  of  the  subject  was  given  by  Dr.  Moeller  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London,  1901. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  recognised, 
viz.,  its  resistance  to  acids  and  alcohol,  is  now  known  to  be  a  characteristic,  not  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  alone,  but  of  a  group  of  bacilli  of  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  only  one.  This  pro- 
perty is  not  even  essential  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  depends  upon  a  peculiar  fatty  and 
waxy  envelope  with  which  the  adult  tubercle  bacillus  is  surrounded,  but  which  the  young 
tubercle  bacillus  does  not  possess.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  which  the  envelope  is  formed 
may  be  chemically  extracted  and  removed  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  still  remain  alive  and 
retain  its  specific  properties. 

Other  acid-resisting  bacilli  resembling  those  of  tubercle  are  the  lepra-hacillus^  the  smegma 
bacillus^  the  organism  of  avian  tuberculosis^  the  butter  bacillus^  the  manure  bacillus^  found  in 
the  faeces  of  animals,  and  the  grass  bacillus^  or  TimMhy  ba^llus  (called  so  because  found  in  the 
Timothy  grass,  PhUum  pratense).    All  these  resemble  the  tubercle  bacillus  closely. 

The  grass  bacillus  and  the  manure  bacillus  are  the  most  im|)ortant,  but  from  them  both  the 
tubercle  bacillus  can  be  distinguished  by  its  exceedingly  slow  growth  on  cultivation,  the  former 
forming  colonies  in  twenty- four  hours  or  so  and  at  room  temperatures,  the  latter  only  after  several 
days,  and  at  incubator  temperatures. 

These  pseudo-tubercle  bacilli  have  been  also  found  in  the  sputum  from  the 
lungs  of  man,  in  the  mucus  of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  on  the  tongue,  in  the 
sordes,  on  the  teeth,  and  in  the  tonsils. 

The  confusion  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the  fact  that  all  these  acid-resisting 
bacilli  produce  tubercle-like  lesions  in  the  animals  experimented  on,  though  only 
under  special  conditions  and  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

*  Loc,  cU, 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  great  as  has  been  the  advance  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  tubercle  in  the  last  twenty  years,  we  stand  still  only  on  the  edge  of  the 
subject  with  an  ever- widening  field  of  investigation  opening  out  before  us. 

If  it  be  right  to  suspend  judgment  for  the  present  as  to  the  absolute  identity 
of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  it  will  surely  be  wrong,  while  waiting  for 
further  knowledge,  to  suspend  the  measures  now  being  taken  to  diminish  the 
risks  of  infection,  these  measures  being  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  facts  so 
far  as  known  at  present.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  continue,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  to  legislate  for  the  purification  of  dairies  and  slaughter-houses,  and 
the  elimination  of  diseased  cattle. 

In  respect  of  milk,  it  is  surely  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and,  as 
boiling  will  destroy  other  infective  organisms  beside  tubercle  bacilli,  to  continue 
to  boil  the  milk,  especially  as  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  boiling 
in  any  way  impairs  its  nutritive  value. 

• 

Mode  of  Infection. — In  animals  it  has  been  experimentally  proved  that 
tubercle  may  be  conveyed  to  healthy  animals  by  inoculation,  inhalation,  and 
feeding.     In  man  the  same  modes  are  possible,  though  not  all  equally  likely. 

1.  Inoe.ulati(m. — Of  recent  years  many  conclusive  cases  of  the  inoculation  of 
tubercle  have  been  recorded  in  man,  usually  upon  the  hands.  Many  of  the 
cases  were  treated  surgically  and  cured,  but  others  became  phthisical  after  a 
time. 

Thus  the  case  Ih  i-ccorded  ^  of  a  uurse  who  cut  her  finger  lu  cleaning  the  broken  spitoon  used 
by  a  plitliisical  patient.  The  wound  became  tubercular  and  spread  to  the  tendons,  sheath  of 
the  muscles,  and  glands.  Bacilli  were  demonstrated  in  the  tissues.  The  patient  was  operated 
on  and  curod. 

A  Kimilur  cose  is  quoted  by  Dcncke  ^  in  a  child,  who  ciit  his  head  with  the  edge  of  a  utensil 
in  which  his  phthisical  mother  s|)at.  The  wound  became  tubercular  and  so  did  the  glands,  and 
the  child  dieu  four  months  later. 

Steinthal '  also  dvcs  the  cane  of  a  wife  who  acquired  a  tubercular  skin  affection  of  the  hand 
as  the  r<"sult  of  washing  tlio  linen  of  her  phthisical  husband. 

It  is  probable  tlmt  many  of  the  post-mortem  warts  are  nodules  of  tubercular  infection. 
Karg  *  records  the  case  of  a  post-mortem  attendant  who  died  of  phthisis,  the  result,  it  appeared, 
of  such  an  inoculation. 

Another  interesting  ^roup  of  cas<»s*  is  that  in  which  tuberculosis  developed  in  circumcision 
wounds,  the  wound  having  been  sucked  at  the  time  of  operation  by  the  oj>erator,  who  was 
phthisical. 

The  possibility  of  direct  inoculation  in  man  may  be  regarded  as  established, 
but  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  obviously  of  rare  occurrence,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  phthisis  is  but  a  rare  result  of  such 
inoculation. 

2:  Feeding, — On  the  analogy  of  cattle  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  there  is 
considerable  risk  of  infection  to  the  child  if  it  be  suckled  by  a  tubercular  mother, 
although  the  risks  must  be  somewhat  less  than  in  cattle,  inasmuch  as  tubercular 
mastitis  in  woman  is  extremely  rare. 

Another  source  of  risk  to  the  child  is  the  practice,  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  mothers,  of  chewing  portions  of  the  child's  food  themselves  before  putting 
it  into  the  infant's  mouth.  With  a  phthisical  mother,  the  chance  of  infecting 
the  food  in  this  way  would  be  considerable. 

*  Cf,  Heron  on   Communication  of  Phthisis,  p.  25.     Other  cases  in  appendix  by  Koch, 
a^4^^^^  putsch,  d.  Med.,  1886,  No.  8. 

i.  Woch.,  Mar.  27,  1890.  «  D.  mcd.  Woch,,  1888,  No.  10. 

H,f.  ChirurgU,  1886,  Aug.  5. 
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Tubercular  mothers,  therefore,  should  not  suckle  their  infants,  and  should 
be  warned  of  the  need  of  care  lest  the  infection  be  conveyed  from  their  own 
mouths. 

What  applies  to  the  mother  applies  equally  to  a  wet  nurse,  and  no  woman 
who  is  actually  phthisical,  or  is  suspected  of  being  so,  should  ever  be  employed 
as  a  wet  nurse,  for  there  are  many  instances  recorded  in  which  a  child  bom  of 
healthy  parents,  and  whose  only  food  was  obtained  from  the  breast  of  a  phthisical 
wet  nurse,  developed  tuberculosis  and  died  of  it. 

If  cow's  milk  be  used  as  the  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  whatever  risk  of 
infection  from  it  there  may  be  is  removed  by  boiling,  and  boiling  should  never 
be  omitted. 

3.  Inhalatum. — In  animals  inhalation  is  the  most  certain  way,  after  inocu- 
lation, of  conveying  tuberculosis,  and,  a  pnoriy  the  presumption  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  inhalation  being  also  the  most  common  mode  of  infection  in  man,  con- 
sidering the  ubiquity  of  the  tubercle  germ  and  its  free  dissemination  with  the 
dust. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  in  man  anything  which 
corresponds  with  the  acute  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia  experimentally  pro- 
duced by  inhalation  in  animals,  probably  because  the  infective  material  is  not 
introduced  into  the  lungs  of  man  in  sufficient  amount.  When  this  form  of  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  met  with  in  the  adult  or  in  the  child,  it  is  generally 
to  be  traced  to  the  actual  discharge  into  the  air-passages  of  tubercular  material, 
from  a  caseous  gland  or  other  tubercular  focus  communicating  with  the  air- 
passages. 

In  most  cases,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  bacilli  introduced  by 
the  air,  whether  inhaled  or  swallowed,  locate  themselves  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  that  the  mischief  in  the  lungs  is  secondary  to  that  in  the  glands. 

Direct  Infection  from  Man  to  Man. — In  this  connection  the  question 
naturally  arises,  Whether  phthisis  is  catching — that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  com- 
municable from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  ? 

The  question  in  the  case  of  phthisis  narrows  itself  to  this.  What  evidence 
have  we  that  phthisis  may  be  conveyed  to  a  healthy  person  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  breath  of  a  phthisical  patient  ?  The  bacilli  have  been  found, ^  it  is  true, 
in  the  air  expired,  but  careful  observation  has  shown  that  they  do  not  exist  in 
the  air  as  such,  but  in  the  particles  of  sputum  thrown  into  it  by  coughing. 

Direct  infection,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  breath  is  a  possibility,  but  we 
must  enquire  whether  such  a  mode  of  infection  is  supported  or  proved  by  clinical 
evidence.  It  is  fair  to  say  at  the  outset  that  if  phthisis  were  eminently  con- 
tagious, the  proof  of  it  ought  to  be  overwhelming,  considering  the  frequency  of 
the  disease ;  and  yet  we  see  that  great  doubt  exists  on  this  point  among  those 
most  competent  to  judge,  and  that  some  who  at  one  time  believed  in  its  con- 
tagiousness abandoned  that  opinion.  Of  these  Louis,  Portal,  and  Laennec  are  the 
most  notable  instances.  The  question  is  one  which  must  be  settled  by  evidence 
and  not  by  theory. 

If  phthisis  were  a  contagious  malady  we  should  expect  to  find  the  clearest 
proof  of  it  among  those  who  are  placed  in  close  relation  with  the  sick,  e.g,,  among 
married  couples,  among  nurses  and  doctors,  and  among  inmates  of  the  same 
house  or  institution.  The  problem  is  very  complicated,  for,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  contagion,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  external  conditions,  such  as 
the  place  and  mode  of  living,  exercise  an  important  influence  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eliminate. 

^  Ransom,  Proe,  of  Boy,  Soc.,  vol.  xxiv. 
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I.  Infection  from  one  married  partner  to  tJie  otJier. — In  considering  the 
evidence  offered  in  favour  of  direct  infection  as  between  man  and  wife, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  rarity  of  the  cases.  Thus  Wilson  Fox,^ 
out  of  a  largo  experience  of  twenty Hseven  years*  duration,  can  only  quote  two 
instances,  and  in  one  of  these  the  second  partner  was  not  seen  till  tive  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first,  Hermann  Weber,^  again,  in  his  oft-quoted  paper, 
records  9  cases  only  out  of  an  even  longer  and  larger  experience.  For  myself, 
although  I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  such  cases,  I  have  only  met  with  one 
instance  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  and  that  would  hardly  bear  very 
critical  investigation. 

In  the  Colleclive  Investigation  Records  many  of  the  contributors  say  that  they 
have  seen  but  one  case  in  many  years,  for  instance  in  forty-live,  forty,  thirty-six 
years  and  so  on.  Even  on  the  general  question,  in  that  report  the  answers  in  the 
negative  bear  to  the  answers  in  the  affirmative  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  1, 
while  even  among  the  affirmative  answers  many  are  mere  statements  of  opinion 
without  facts  or  reasons  given. 

Some  writers,  however,  place  the  frequency  much  higher ;  thus  Leudet '  out  of  112  cases  met 
with  7  instances  in  which  both  married  jwirtners  were  phthisical,  t.c,  6  per  cent.  ;  Wahl  Essen's* 
series  yielded  a  percentage  of  8,  and  Osier's  *  also  of  nearly  6. 

Schryder  gives  the  following  figures : — Of  844  cases  of  phthisis  in  married  persons,  the  man 
only  was  phthisical  in  445,  the  woman  only  in  367,  and  in  32  cases,  i.<;.,  3*8  i>er  cent.,  were 
both  phthisical ;  in  some  of  these  instances  both  wei-e  phthisical  before  marriage. 

Phthisis  is  so  common  a  disease  that  the  chances  cannot  be  inconsiderable 
that  a  man,  bom  to  die  of  phthisis,  whether  he  married  or  remained  single, 
should  wed  with  a  woman  also,  born  to  die  of  phthisis  whatever  her  career  in 
life.  Longstafl''^  has  calculated  those  chances  and  found  them  to  be  approximately 
as  much  as  3  per  cent.,  t.e.,  that  among  100  married  couples  the  chances  are 
that  in  three  both  husband  and  wife  will  die  of  phthisis  without  any  other 
cause  than  accidental  association.  This  [»ercentage  must  then  be  deducted 
from  the  totiil  given  for  such  cases,  and  thus  even  the  outside  percentages  of 
6  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  just  quoted  would  be  reduced  to  3  or  5,  or  if  the  common 
experience  be  tiiken  the  percentage  would  fall  to  zero.  Statistics  therefore  seem  to 
prove  the  risk  of  direct  infection  between  man  and  wife  to  be  very  small,  for  taking 
even  the  outside  estimates,  the  chances  are  at  least  12  to  1  that  where  the  one 
partner  is  phthisical  the  other  will  escape,  and  if  not,  at  least  20  to  1  that  the 
disease  will  have  been  acquired  in  some  other  way.  Again,  it  is  strange  on  the 
assumption  of  direct  infection  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference  between 
the  sexes  as  the  figures  show,  for  it  seems  to  be  twice  as  frequent  for  the  husband 
to  infect  the  wife  as  for  the  converse,  viz.,  for  the  wife  to  infect  the  husband, 
and  as  the  general  liability  to  phthisis  is  the  same  for  both  sexes,  this  would 
point  to  some  special  cause  other  than  infection. 

The  common  class  of  case  quoted  is  that  in  which  a  husband  dying  of  phthisis  is  nursed  by 
his  wife,  who  after  his  death  becomes  also  phtliisical  ;  but  in  many  of  these  cases  the  connection 
is  somewhat  strained,  for  the  intervals  between  the  huslwind's  death  and  the  appearance  of 
phthisis  in  the  wife  is  often  considerable,  and  may  be  months  or  even  years. 

The  most  remarkable  cases  of  all  are  those  in  which  the  same  phthisical  husband  loses  more 
than  one  wife  of  phthisis,  in  one  instance  four  wives  (Weber),'  in  thrue  other  iastances  three,  and 
in  nine  other  two. 

On  the  other  side  must  be  placed  those  much  more  frequent  instances  in 
which  one  of  a  married  pair  is  phthisical,  and  the  other,  though  living  in  the 

%.  of  Linujs,  p.  571.  -  Trans.  Cliiu  Soc,,  vol.  vii. 

'QU  Acad,  MdL,  1885,  No.  15.  <  />.  med.  JFoch.,  1885,  p.  4. 
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closest  association,  never  becomes  phthisical  at  all.  Portal  records  two  cases 
in  which  a  man  married  in  the  one  instance  two  and  in  the  other  three  wives, 
all  of  whom  died  of  phthisis,  and  yet  the  man  in  each  case  escaped.  On  the 
whole,  taking  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  the  risk  of  direct  infection  as  between 
man  and  wife  must  be  very  small. 

The  transmission  of  infection  **  per  coitum  *'  has  been  suggested,  but  it  is  unproved  in  man, 
and  even  in  animals  the  cases  quoted  seem  hardly  conclusive.  Thus  Zip]>elin^  quotes  an 
instance  in  which  a  young  tubercular  bull  infected  ten  cows,  and  Haarstuck  another  in  which 
sixty  cows  were  infected,  out  it  does  not  follow  that  the  other  possible  modes  of  infection  were 
excluded. 

If  direct  infection  be  difficult  to  prove  between  man  and  wife,  it  must  be  still 
more  difficult  to  establish  in  the  members  of  a  family. 

Ogston*  records  the  case  of  a  family  of  ten  persons  without  hereditaiy  taint.  A  son  became 
phthisical  abroad,  and  was  nursed  at  home  by  his  two  sisters,  while  a  brother  slept  with  him. 
These  three  and  the  patient  died  of  phthisis,  the  i)arents  and  the  four  sumving  brothers  remain- 
ing healthy. 

As  the  type  of  this  class  the  following  case  may  also  be  quoted.  In  a  very  healthy  family  a 
brother  suffering  from  phthisis  was  nursea  by  his  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  ultimately  became 
phthisical,  while  another  brother  who  was  not  at  home  remained  healthy. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  often  also  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  effect  of  local 
influences,  i.e.,  to  prove  that  the  infection  attaches  rather  to  places  than  persons, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  do  duty  for  both  purposes. 

II.  Infection  among  the  attendants  on  the  sick, — In  this  respect  the  evidence 
that  is  forthcoming  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  direct  infection. 

The  combined  reports  of  the  two  great  Loudon  Chest  Hospitals,^  at  Bronipton  and  Victoria 
Park,  show  that  of  all  the  officers,  staff,  officials,  servants  and  nurses  working  in  them  for  a 
number  of  years  (twenty  to  thirty-six),  out  of  a  total  of  779  pei-sons  only  30  became  phthisical,  of 
whom  23  were  known  to  have  died,  i.«.,  3*8  per  cent.  Owing  to  certain  gaps  in  the  returns,  the 
percentage  is  really  less  than  this,  and  the  returns  are  still  more  unfavourable  to  the  theory  of 
direct  infection.  The  i)ercentage,  however,  as  it  stands  is  less  than  that  of  the  selected  lives  of 
insurance  offices. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Fried richshain  liospital  in  Berlin  shows  the  same  results.  Thus, 
out  of  459  male  nurses  only  4  were  phthisical,  ana  2  were  phthisical  before  entering  the  service  ; 
and  out  of  339  female  nurses  only  2  became  phtliisical,  i.e.,  a  rate  of  only  0*5  per  cent. 

III.  The  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  institutions  will  be  shown  later  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  sanitary  conditions,  and  to  be  greatly  reduced  where  the  sanitary 
conditions  have  been  made  good. 

Lastly,  the  increase  of  phthisis  during  recent  years  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  has  been  referred  to  infection  from  the  phthisical  patients 
sent  there  from  other  countries,  is  probably  much  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  change  of  habits  of  life  in  the  population,  the  people  being  no  longer,  as 
s,t  first,  sparsely  scattered  over  the  country,  but  now  largely  massed  in  towns. 

The  facts,  therefore,  seem  to  point  to  these  conclusions — 

1.  That,  though  a  communicable  disease,  phthisis  is  either  not  at  all,  or  else 
in  a  very  limited  sense,  contagious,  and  that  the  risk  of  direct  infection  from  the 
flick  to  the  healthy  is  very  small. 

2.  That  inhalation  is  probably  the  common  mode  of  infection,  and  that 
indirectly  through  infected  dust,  with  which  the  air  is  laden.  In  this  respect 
must  be  borne  in  mind  (I)  the  ubiquity  of  the  bacillus ;  (2)  the  probable  exposure 
of  all  to  infection ;  and  (3)  the  great  powers  of  resistance  of  the  healthy  body. 

1  Cf.  Johne,  Oesch,  d,  Tubere,  ^  BrU.  Med,  Jour.,  1884,  ii.  11. 

3  Th.  Williams,  BrU,  Med,  Jour,,  1882,  Sept.  30.     Cotton,  Lancfi,  1887,  ii.  550.     Andrew 
Lunileian  Lect.,  1884,  Lancet,  *  Fttrbringer,  Lancet,  July  5,  1890. 
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Conditions  Influencing  Infection.— Considering  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  it  is  probable  that  every  one  has  been  exposed  at  some 
time,  and  perhaps  very  often,  to  the  risk  of  infection,  yet  not  more  than  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  population  fall  victims  to  phthisis.  Hence  it  follows  that 
about  85  per  cent,  offer  more  or  less  successful  resistance  to  its  attack.  In 
some,  at  least  50  per  cent.,  the  resistance  is  complete,  and  in  the  remaining  35 
per  cent,  sufficient. 

Health  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  consists  in  a  constant  adjusting  of  the 
balance  between  the  forces  which  tend  to  impair  it,  and  those  which  maintain  it, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  body  is  always  greater  than 
the  attack  made  upon  it. 

Neither  of  these  quantities  being  fixed,  the  equation  for  health  would  be 

(R  oc  >A)     Resistance  varies  with,  but  remains  greater  than,  Attack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  equation  for  disease  would  be 
(R<A)     Resistance  is  less  than  Attack. 

This  last  equation  may  be  arrived  at  in  different  ways,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  the  attack,  or  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  resistance  or  both. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  phthisis,  the  risk  to  any  individual  of 
becoming  tubercular  may  be  increased  either  by  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
attack  of  the  germ  upon  the  body,  or  by  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  body 
to  resist  it.  External  conditions  can  only  affect  phthisis  by  acting  in  these  two 
ways. 

A.  The  power  of  attack  of  the  bacillus  can  be  increased  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  in  only  two  ways,  i.e.,  by  an  increase  either  in  their  virulence  or  in 
their  number. 

Though  it  is  possible  that  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle  biicillus  may  vary 
under  certain  conditions,  there  are,  I  believe,  no  facts  which  prove  this  at 
present. 

That  the  risk  varies  ^  directly  with  the  number  of  bacilli  introduced  into  the 
body  has  been  experimentally  shown ;  in  other  words,  concentrated  infection  is 
more  dangerous  than  dilute.  Still,  among  individuals  placed  under  similar 
conditions  the  susceptibility  varies  greatly. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  varying  susceptibility  of  individuals  to 
tuberculosis  depends  rather  upon  variations  in  the  resistance  offered  by  them,  than 
in  the  violence  of  the  attack  made  upon  them. 

B.  The  natural  resistance  of  the  human  body  is  evidently  considerable, 
for  it  is  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  that  is  due  to  phthisis.  Of 
the  remaining  85  per  cent.,  some  have  resisted  the  attack  completely,  so  that 
no  tubercular  lesion  is  found  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death ;  in  the  others 
tubercular  lesions  are  found,  but  they  are  localised  or  "  healed." 

The  frequency  with  which  the  lesions  of  "healed"  tuberculosis  are  found  in  the  lungs  is 
diflferently  estimated  by  different  writers,  but  it  is  recognised  now  as  being  much  greater  than 
used  formerly  to  be  thought.  This  is  cliiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  tlic  lesions  which 
used  to  be  placed  in  other  categories  are  now  proved,  or  for  good  reasons  believed,  to  be 
tubercular. 

Thus  Heitler  ^  puts  the  i>crcentage  of  healed  tuberculosis  at  4  '7  i)er  cent.  He  excludes  all 
simple  fibrous  cavities  in  the  lung  entirely  from  his  figures.  Coupland's  and  Fowler's  ^  statistics 
yield  a  percentage  of  about  9.     Recent  observations  made  ad  hoCf  and  with  the  present  more 

1  T^llinger,  AfuncJi.  irocJi,,  1889,  No.  43.  '^  Virch.  JaW\,  1880. 

Med.  Joiir,,  1891,  Oct.  31. 
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liberal  interpretatioD  of  tubercular  lesions,  place  the  percentage  very  much  higher,  at  the 
ayerage  of  about  30 : — 

Coats, ^  23  per  cent. ;  Bollinger,^  27  per  cent.  ;  Harris,'  38  per  cent.  At  the  same  time 
Sidney  Martin  *  puts  it  at  9*4  per  cent. 

Accepting  these  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  resistance  is  perfect  in  at  least 
50  per  cent.,  on  the  assumption,  which  I  think  we  may  justly  make,  that  every- 
one has  been  exposed  to  infection;  that  it  is  inadequate  in  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  that  in  the  remaining  35  to  30  per  cent,  the  resistance,  though  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  bacillus  gaining  a  lodgment  in  the  body,  is  still  sufficient 
to  localise  it,  and,  more  or  less  successfully,  prevent  its  extension. 

Whether  natural  immunity  exists  in  man  is  not  known,  and  even  in  animals  it  is  doubtful, 
for  if  they  are  free  in  the  natural  state,  they  become  readily  susceptible  under  artificial 
conditions. 

The  conferring  of  immunity  by  artificial  means  appears  possible,  but  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

Protective  inoculation  ^^ith  the  products  of  tubercular  action  rives  so  far  little  promise  of 
success.  Otherwise,  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  why,  when  tubercle  is  producing  its  own 
antitoxin,  relapses  of  tuberculosis  should  so  often  occur,  and  why,  indeed,  tuberculosis  has  not 
stamped  itself  out  long  ago  by  natural  selection.  The  actual  results  obtained  from'  Koch's  tiiber- 
culin  have  disapi^intS  the  hoj>es  held  out. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus,  after  it  has  gained  access  to 
the  body,  is  limited  and  controlled  in  its  action  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  with 
other  pathogenic  germs. 

The  resistance  of  the  body  may  be  reduced  by  causes  (a)  which  have 

their  origin  within  the  body  itself,  or  (b)  which  act  upon  the  body  from  without. 

(a)  The  causes  which  have  their  origin  within  the  body  may  be  natural  or 
acquired,  t.e.,  the  individual  may  possess  a  natural  resistance  below  the  average, 
or,  possessing  a  natural  average  resistance,  may  have  it  reduced  by  accidental 
causes.  To  the  first  group  would  be  referred  the  effects  of  race,  inheritance, 
constitution,  age  and  sex ;  to  the  latter,  the  causes  of  feeble  health  and  general 
disease,  or  previous  disease  of  the  lungs  themselves. 

(b)  Among  the  causes  which  act  upon  the  body  from  without  would  be  ranged, 
the  effects  of  climate,  density  of  population,  habits  and  conditions  of  life,  \m- 
sanitary  occupations,  and  insufficient  food. 

The  part  which  impaired  health  or  previous  disease  plays  in  the  causation  of 
phthisis  will  be  most  naturally  dealt  with  when  considering  the  relation  which 
exists  between  phthisis  and  other  diseases,  and  will  be  best  deferred  until  the 
influence  of  the  other  conditions  enumerated  has  been  discussed. 

Race. — No  race  is  immune.  Though  differences  in  race  susceptibility  exist 
in  different  countries,  they  depend  upon  habits  of  life  and  other  conditions 
rather  than  upon  peculiarities  of  race. 

For  instance,  in  India  the  white  races  suffer  more  than  the  native,  while  in  Egj'pt  it  is  the 
reverse.  Phthisis  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  negro  transferred  from  his  own  habitat  to  a 
temperate  or  cold  climate,  but  even  without  change  of  climate  the  same  change  in  susceptibility 
occurs,  e.g.f  the  West-Indian  negro,*  who  is  not  specially  susceptible  to  phthisis  at  home, 
becomes  so  when  transferred  to  uie  Gold  Coast,  though  his  near  relations  there,  the  natives  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  are  almost  free  from  it.  Again,  in  America  phthisis  is  rapidly  increasing  among 
the  Indian  races,  among  whom  it  was  said  U)  be  unknown.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  changes 
in  the  habits  of  life  which  the  colonisation  of  the  country  brings  witn  it. 

One  remarkable  fact  in  the  race-history  of  phthisis  is  the  comi)arative  freedom  of  the  Jews 
all  the  world  over,  and  it  is  tempting  to  connect  this  with  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  which 

^  Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  1891,  Oct.  31.  2  j)  Arch./,  klin.  Med.,  vol.  x. 

3  Bnt.  Med.  Jour.,  1889,  Dec.  21.  <  Ibid.,  1891,  Oct.  31.     : 

*  Andrew's  Lumleian  Lect.,  Lancet^  1884. 
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inculcate  thorough  cleansing  of  theii*  homes  at  least  once  in  the  year,  and  constant  supervision  of 
the  food  supplies.  It  is  stated,  further,  that  this  exemption,  while  still  existing  among  the  strict 
Jews,  is  bemg  lost  among  the  non-conforming  Jews.^ 

MacLaurin  ^  stated  that  in  N.S.  Wales,  in  a  population  of  4000  persons,  the 
mortality  from  phthisis  among  the  Jews  was  as  1  to  13  among  the  Christians. 

Climate. — Phthisis  is  found  all  the  world  over  under  every  condition  of 
climate. 

It  prevails  most  where  the  population  is  densest,  and  that  not  only  in  absolute 
but  in  relative  amount. 

The  mortality  is  much  the  same  in  all  large  towns. 

For  instance,  the  rate  is  about  3*6  to  3*8  per  1000  persons  living,  in  towns  so  differently  placed 
as  London,  Boston,  St  Louis,  Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Malta.^ 

Even  where  differences  exist  they  are  often  too  great  to  be  explained 
by  the  differences  in  climate  simply. 

In  1886  the  rates  were  for  London  2*02,  for  Paris  4*7,  for  Vienna  6*7,  for  Buda-Pesth  7*1. 
Even  in  adjacent  places  the  rate  varies  greatly ;  thus  it  is  rare  in  the  inland  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  common  on  the  coast.  It  is  four  times  as  frequent  in  Cairo  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
^8yP^*  It  is  rare  in  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  yet  common  on  the 
mainland.     It  is  three  times  more  frequent  in  Glasgow  than  in  Edinburgh. 

Lastly,  it  is  increasing  in  places  which  used  to  be  free  from  it. 

Thus  it  is  becoming  as  frequent  in  the  Australian  towns  as  in  the  towns  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  climate  in  the  world. 

The  strongest  argument  of  all  against  the  direct  influence  of  climate  lies  in 
the  different  rate  of  mortality  of  the  two  sexes  even  in  the  same  place. 


Rate  per  cent,  living.* 

Males. 

Females. 

Excess. 

Cambridge, 

5-7 

3-95 

1  *75  males. 

Bath,         .... 

5-4 

2-55 

1-85      „ 

Salisbury,  .... 

4-1 

3-05 

1-05      „ 

Bootle,       .... 

2-25 

6  55 

3-3    females. 

Buckingham, 

2-76 

4-55 

1-8 

Sevenoaks, 

2-9 

4-55 

1-65        „ 

These  various  arguments  show  that  climate,  as  such,  cau  have  but  little  real 
determining  influence  in  the  development  of  phthisis. 

The  three  most  important  factors  in  the  production  of  climate  are  tempera- 
ture, altitude,  and  soil,  and  the  effect  of  each  may  be  considered  separately. 

Temperature. — Phthisis  abounds  in  all  temperate  climes,  but  it  is  quite  as 
common  in  the  Tropics,  and  is  not  rare  even  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Thus  it  is  frequent  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  so  it  is  too 
among  the  Esquimaux  in  Greenland  and  among  residents  at  Archangel  and  Alaska. 

Again,  mildness  of  climate  has  little  effect. 

It  is  rare  in  Newfoundland  and  common  in  the  Ionian  Islands ;  it  is  equally  common  in 
London  and  Boston  ;  it  is  almost  unknown  in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  but  so  it  is  also  in 
Senegambia  and  on  tlie  Gold  Coast. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  phthisis  runs  a  more 
rapid  course  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  is  certain  that  great  variability  of 
climate  has  a  predisposing  influence  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  catarrh. 

*  Heron,  /.r.,  p.  96.  '^  Intemat.  Med.  Congr.  at  Melbourne. 

5  Lebert,  Bru'ikr.,  476.  "*  Ransom,  Brit,  Med,  Journ,,  March  8,  1890. 
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Altitude, — There  is  a  general  opinion  that  altitude  is  in  some  respects 
antagonistic  to  phthisis.  The  maps  show  that  high  plateaux  and  mountains  are 
comparatively  free,  but  they  are  also  the  most  sparsely  populated  regions,  and 
there  are  notable  exceptions,  for  instance,  the  Kirghi  Steppes,  which  lie  below  the 
sea  level. 

Schrotter'si  observations  show  for  Switzerland  the  diminution  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
-as  the  elevation  increases. 


^1200  feet,        .        .         112  i)er  1000. 
12-2100    „  .        .        106      „ 

21-2700    „  .        .         106      „ 


27-3600  feet,        .        .        92  per  1000. 
8600  and  over       .        .        71 


ti 


Muller's  2  observations,  which  show,  though  not  so  conclusively,  the  same  thing,  prove  also  that 
the  advantage  gained  ^m  elevation  may  be  easily  overcome  by  other  unfavourable  influences, 
■€.g. ,  indoor  work  and  sedentary  occupations. 

In  Europe  great  altitude  is  rarely  compatible  with  a  good  climate.  For  this 
combination  we  must  go  to  the  western  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
e.g.,  Puebla,  Quito,  Mexico,  Bogota,  etc.,  where,  in  spite  of  many  sanitary  defects, 
phthisis  is  almost  unknown. 

Moisture, — Mere  humidity  of  the  air  is  of  no  influence  one  way  or  the  other, 
for  phthisis  is  common  at  Lima  where  the  air  is  very  moist,  and  in  Egypt  where 
it  is  dry ;  while  in  Devonshire,  which  is  a  very  damp  and  rainy  county,  there  is 
much  phthisis. 

Soil. — Bowditch  ^  in  America,  and  Buchanan  ^  in  this  country,  have  shown  that 
phthisis  is  unduly  prevalent  upon  a  moist  impenetrable  soil,  and  that  its  pre- 
valence can  be  diminished  by  drainage. 

Milroy  '  quotes  in  support  of  this  view  the  case  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  on  a  dry  soil  with  a 
mortality  of  2*98  i)er  cent.  ;  and  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  a  wet  soil,  with  a  mortality  of  4*0 
per  cent.  As  against  the  evidence  in  support  of  their  case  must  be  quoted  the  instances  in 
which  either  no  such  improvement  followed  complete  drainage,  as  at  Berlin,  or  those  in  which  an 
■actual  increase  occurrea,  as  at  Dantzic,  and  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  where  the  increase  after 
drainage  was  actually  19  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  a  damp  subsoil  will  be  best  considered  in  another  place,  in 
connection  with  that  of  locality  and  unsanitary  dwellings. 

There  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  an  antagonism  between  ague  and  plitliisis,  phthisis  being 
almost  absent  from  places  where  ague  abounds,  and  vice  versd.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  ague  robs  this  opinion  of  all  imi>ortance. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  show  that  climate,  as  such,  has  but  little  influence 
upon  phthisis,  except  so  far  as  it  conduces,  or  not,  to  a  healthy  outdoor  life,  and 
that  even  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  climate  are  easily  counteracted  by 
unfavourable  conditions  and  habits  of  life. 

Density  of  Population. — The  maps,  giving  the  geographical  distribution 
of  phthisis,  show  that  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the  most  thickly  populated,  and 
least  in  the  most  sparsely  populated,  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  not  apparent 
only,  and  due  possibly  to  fuller  returns  being  forthcoming  of  the  more  populous 
places,  but  it  is  a  real  difference,  and  holds  not  only  of  the  world  at  large,  but 
also  as  between  the  town  and  the  country,  and  even  as  between  diflferent  parts 
of  the  same  town. 

*  Virch.  Jahrh.,  1889,  i.  354.  -  Hirech,  Gcogr.  Path.,  p.  144. 
5  Med.  Comm.  Massachusetts  Med.  Soc.,  1862. 

*  Tenth  Rep.  of  Med.  Ott'.  of  Privy  Council  for  1867  ;  Seventh  Rep.  of  Reg.  -Gen.  for  Scotland. 
»  Cf.  Hirsch,  loc,  cU.,  p.  139. 
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Thus  Fan*  showed  that  the  death-rate  for  twenty-five  towns  was  4*6,  while  that  for  seven 
country  districts  was  3*7,  thus  giving  a  difference  as  against  the  towns  of  '9,  or  a  ratio  of  100  to  80. 
The  ratio  for  Bavaria  is  given  as  100  to  61  (Majer),'  for  HoUand  as  100  to  76,  while  the  returns 
from  thirty-five  districts  in  Prussia  work  out  at  100  to  90.  The  figures,  therefore,  though 
showing  differences,  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Farr  also  gives  a  table  showing  the  same  results,  though  arrived  at  in  another  way,  x-iz.,  by 
estimating  the  density  of  population  by  the  number  of  square  yards  to  each  person.  Thus  i^ith 
57  square  yards  each,  the  mortality  per  1000  persons  living  was  4*78 ;  with  78  square  yards, 
4*51 ;  and  with  217  square  yards,  8*54. 

Ransom^  carried  his  investigations  even  into  the  crowded  itarts  of  the  same  town,  and 
showed  that  in  Manchester  and  l&lford  phthisb  specially  prevailed  in  the  close  courts  and  alleys, 
in  the  shut-in  or  blocked-up  lanes,  and,  above  all,  in  the  houses  built  back  to  back.  Smith  has 
also  shown  that  in  the  London  Hospital  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  came  from  the 
crowded  houses  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Shirley  Murphy  has  also  shown  for  London,  that  in  the  five  groups  of  sanitary  areas,  the 
more  over-crowded  have  higher  death-rates  for  phthisis,  at  each  age  period,  than  the  less 
crowded. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  separate  the  effects  of  mere  density  of  population 
from  the  natural  results  of  overcrowding,  viz.,  unsanitary,  ill-ventilated  dwellings, 
insufficient  food,  unhealthy  occupations,  and  the  keen  struggle  for  existence 
under  anxious  and  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Sir  Hugh  Becvor'  gives  the  results  of  a  similar  investigation,  witli  instructive  mai>s  and 
diagram  for  London. 

General  Conditions  of  Life. — Phthisis  is  more  frequent  among  the  poor 
than  the  rich.  It  is  of  shorter  duration,  and  shows  a  smaller  percentage  of 
cures. 

Thus  Guy,"*  quoted  by  Wilson  Fox,  gives  the  proportions  as  16  for  the  upper  classes^ 
20  for  the  tradespeople,  and  30  for  the  artisans.  In  Geneva  the  mortality  has  been  stated  to  be 
three  times  as  great  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich. 

Occupation. — The  mere  change  from  an  outdoor  to  an  indoor  life  greatly 
increases  the  phthisis-rate.  The  difference  between  the  rates  in  town  and 
country  has  been  already  stated,  and  that  may  be  taken  also  as  expressing  the 
difference  between  industrial  and  agricultural  occupations.  Simon  draws  the 
following  conclusions  from  his  statistics.  ''In  proportion  as  the  male  and 
female  population  are  severally  attracted  to  indoor  branches  of  industry,  in  such 
proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  their  respective  death-rates  by  lung 
diseases  increase." 

Simon  and  Greenhow  '  have  also  pointed  out  the  great  difference  in  the  death-rate  for  phthisis  in 
different  districts,  showing  that  they  may  vary  from  13*4  to  44*5  (the  female  from  15*6  to  51*7 
and  the  male  from  22*9  to  58*8).    This,  they  argue,  points  to  the  operation  of  local  causes. 

But  besides  this,  the  liability  to  phthisis  is  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  followed.  It  is  especially  the  dusty  trades  that  lead  to  phthisis ; 
not  that  the  dust  as  such  is  the  cause  of  phthisis,  but  that  it  prepares  the  way 
for  it  by  the  changes  it  produces  in  the  lung.  All  the  dusts  are  not  equally 
deleterious,  the  most  mischievous  being  the  metallic  and  then  the  mineral. 
In  some  trades  phthisis  is  so  common,  e.g.^  in  knife  grinding,  millstone  making, 
coal  mining,  that  knife-grinders'  phthisis,  millstone-makers'  phthisis,  and 
miners'  phthisis  have  come  to  be  generally  recognised  terms.  The  connection  of 
the  prevalence  of  phthisis  with  the  trade  is  conclusively  shown,  not  only  by 
comparing  the  different  trades  with  each  other,  and  both  with  the  average 
incidence  of  phthisis  in  the  district  round,  but  also  by  the  unequal  incidence  of 

"  Hirsch,  loc,  cU.,  148.  ^  Lect,  loc,  cit.  »  Lancet,  April  16,  1899. 

Marc  d'Espine,  quoted  by  Ransom.  ^  Surg. -Gen.  Rep.,  1858. 
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phthisis  on  those  engaged  in  the  particular  trade,  the  increased  liability  falling 
on  tho6e  only  who  are  engaged  in  the  dusty  part  of  the  work.  The  difference  of 
employment  thus  explains  the  striking  differences  between  the  sexes  often  met 
with,  the  men  or  the  women  showing  the  excess  according  as  they  are  employed 
in  the  dusty  work  or  not,  and  both  sexes  only  being  equally  affected  when  both 
perform  the  same  duties.  Lastly,  the  direct  connection  of  the  dusty  work  with 
phthisis  has  been  proved  by  the  diminished  mortality  coincident  with  sanitary 
improvements,  such  as  wet  grinding  instead  of  dry,  the  wearing  of  respirators,  or 
more  perfect  ventilation. 

These  questions  have  already  been  considered  when  treating  of  the  dust 
diseases  or  pneumono-konioses,  and  will  be  further  dealt  with  when  the  effect  of 
previous  lesions  of  the  lungs  upon  the  liability  to  phthisis  is  under  consideration. 

Unsanitary  Surroundings. — The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  unsanitary  conditions  upon  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
large  institutions,  such  as  barracks,  convents,  and  prisons. 

Among  the  Troops.  — In  Canada  the  mortality  from  phthisis  between  the  years  1830  to  1837 
amounted  to  23  j)er  1000,  while  for  the  corresponding  ages  in  England  and  Wales  it  was  only 
7*7.  The  barracks  were  drained  and  ventilated,  and  oetween  1863  to  1872  the  mortality  fell  to 
9*6,  and  in  the  year  1874  it  stood  as  low  as  6*0.^ 

The  general  average  of  phthisis  in  the  army  used  always  to  be  in  excess  of  that  among  the 
civil  population.     Thus  in  the  report  published  in  1858,  while  the  phthisis  rate  for  the  whole 

S>puiation  was  6*3,  it  was  for  the  cavalry  7*3,  for  the  infantry  10*2,  and  for  the  guards  13*8. 
peat  reduction  in  these  rates  has  followed  sanitary  improvements  in  the  barracks,  but  the  rate 
for  the  army  still  remains  above  that  for  the  general  population. 

Parkes^  refers  to  the  varying  mortality  in  the  army  in  different  stations  even  in  the  best 
climates,  and  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  all  round,  attributing  it  entirely  to  the 
improved  sanitaiy  conditions  of  barracks.  All  military  authorities  agree  that  phthisis  is 
rarer  in  the  field  than  in  the  barracks,  and  that  it  is  the  great  plague  of  an  army  in  the  time  of 
peace. 

Convents, — Cornet's'  report  on  the  nureing  communities  of  Prussia  shows  that  the  death-rate 
from  phthisis  among  them  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  for  while  in 
the  latter  it  was  about  15  to  20  vter  cent,  of  the  total  mortality,  among  the  nursing  communities  it 
reached  nearly  63  per  cent.,  and  this,  too,  among  selected  lives,  for  no  candidate  was  admitted  to 
the  order  unless  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  application.  The  average  age  at  death  was  only 
86*27,  so  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  young  healthy  person  at  the  age  of  25,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  fcrty  years  on  admission  into  the  orders,  fell  to  eighteen 
years  ;  in  other  words,  was  not  better  than  that  of  a  woman  at  the  age  of  58. 

Prisons. — Baly*  in  his  report  upon  Millbank  Prison  showed  that  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  was  nearly  three  times  that  for  the  general  population,  being  43  as  compared  with  13 
per  cent.  Parkes*  quotes  the  experience  of  two  Austrian  prisons,  the  one  well  ventilated,  the 
other  badly,  and  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  being  in  the  former  7*9  and  in  the  latter  51*4. 
Cless*  quotes  a  prison  in  WUrtemberg,  in  which,  from  1850-9,  the  mortality  from  phthisis  was 
24  per  cent.  This  was  reduced  by  improved  sanitation  to  8  per  cent,  and  was  still  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  general  population.  Similar  statements  are  made  with  reference  to  harems 
and  to  overcrowded  hospitals. 

Facts  such  as  these  make  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  most  important  determining  factors  in  the  development  of  phthisis  is  the 
living  under  imsanitary  conditions  in  over-crowded,  ill-ventilated  houses,  and  this 
seems  even  to  apply  to  individual  houses. 

Ransom  ^  has  drawn  attention  to  the  way  in  which  phthisis  seems  to  stick  to  certain  houses, 
and  quotes  some  statistics  given  him  by  Dr.  Niven  of  Oldham.  In  the  ten  years,  1877  to 
1887,   3001  deaths  from  phthisis  took  place  in  Oldham,  most  of  them  in  the  worst  kind  of 

^  Welch,  Alexandrian  Prize  Essay  on  Lung  Disease  among  Soldiers,  1872,  p.  94. 
^  Hygiene,  '  Ztschft.  f.  Hygiene^  vol.  vi.  p. 

*  Med,  Chir,  Tr,,  xxvii.  '  Hygiene.  •  Cf,  Hirsch. 

"^  L.c,  p.  529.     Tuberc.  Infection  Areas,  Epidem.  Soc.,  1888. 
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^^^^^1  botlM,  And  in  302,  i.e.,  just  10  per  ctiit.,  mare  than  uue  dpatli  frum  plitbisb  nccurityl  in  the 
^^^^B  -nme  (loiue.  The  chances  of  one  house  beiog  twice  affected  accidental!;  were  only  68,  whereas 
^^^^^l  S74  were  bo  aRected,  and  the  clisncea  of  the  same  house  being  tliree  times  affected  were  only  T'6, 
^^^^m    irbereM  31  wtre  to  affected. 

^^^^H  Flick  showed  also  that  a,  hnuae  which  had  hod  one  caw  of  |ihthiuB  was  likely  t<)  have 

^^^^F  «Dather,  and  might  bare  man;  in  saccession,  and  that  tuberculoeis  uf  different  forms  often 
^^^^      ooourred  in  the  ume  house. 

W  Engelnumu  '  gives  ap  instance  of  a  tenement  in  a  flat  which  had  been  free  from  tnberols  for 

sight  yeara,  and  was  then  occupied  by  a  tubercular  patient  for  one  year.  Iq  the  course  of  the 
nest  twelve  years  at  least  13  coses  of  tubercular  disease  were  traceable  to  this  source,  tenant 
■Qcoeeding  tenant,  and  the  Sat  being  never  once  painted  nor  thoronghly  cleaned. 

It  is  evideut,  therefore,  that  the  sauitary  condition  under  which  iwrsona  live 
have  an  enormous  influence  upon  their  liability  to  phthisis,  and  it  is  difficult,  as 
already  stated,  to  make  due  allowance  for  this  when  dealing  witb  the  question  of 
infection,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  whetber  the  increased  liability  is  due  to  more 
concentrated  infection  or  to  diminiabed  reaiatance  consequent  on  impaired 
health. 

PhthisU  mortality  an-l  its  'UminutioR  in  rc-ent  years. — The  mortality  from 
phthisis  baa  to  bo  considered  in  two 
relations — 

1.  In  relattou  to  tlie  number  of 
persons  living  at  the  different  age- 
periods. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  mortality  from 
all  causea. 

The  two  accompauying  charts  show 
this  in  diitgramniatio  form. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
mortality  from  phthisis  has  consider- 
iibly  diminished  of  recent  years — and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
to  refer  this  largely  to  the  improved 
sauitary  conditions  under  which  the 
people  at  large  live. 

Similar  investigation  a  made  by 
Likwsou  for  the  army  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  nearly  60  per  cent,  comparing 
the  two  periods,  1837-46  with  1880-84, 

The  influence  of  the  conditions, 
under  which  the  persons 
to  complicate  very  greatly  on  the  one 
hand  the  questiou  of  the  contagiousneas 
of  phthisis,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
inheritance,  for  it  is  now  clear  that 
many  cases  of  family  pbthisis  may  be 
the  result  not  of  inherited  predisposi- 
tion but  of  acquired  susceptibility. 

The  conditions  of  life  seem  to  act 
in  one  of  two  waj^ — either  by  impair- 
ing the  general  health,  and  so  diminish- 
ing the  general  resistance  of  the  body,  or  by  producing  local  lesions  i 
lungs,  as  certain  occupations  tend  to  do,  and  thus  diminishing  the  local  resist- 
kAoce  of  the  lungs. 

'  Brit.  Mtd.  Jour.,  April  18,  1889. 


Kig.  124. 
Dingram    shuwing   deaths  from   phthim  ]ier 
100,000    living    in    succesaivo    dooennia 
(London,  1861-lBOO).    (Shirley  Murphy 
— Tiiberc  Cougr.,  London,  IflOI.) 
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That  loss  of  general  health  ia  a  real  predisposing  factor  ia  evident  from  tb 
occurrence  of  phthisia  during  convalescence  from   acute   iilneas,  for   iiiatanoe 
typhoid    fever,  or  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseasea,  like  diabetes  and  ohroni 
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phthiBiB,  the  ahaded  uart  the  deaths  from  other  tubOTOQlar  disease*.     (Shirley  ilutphy- 
Tnb«ro.  Congr.,  Londou,  1901.) 

ilooholiam.     To  the  same  cause  may  be  referred  the  phthiaia  met  with  in  tUos 
»ho  married  too  young,  or  who  have  had  too  large  and  rapid  a  family, 
TOL.  n.                                           29                                                   m 
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The  diagram  shows  that  a  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  mortality  at  each 
age-period,  and  that  the  reduction  is  greatest  in  females — the  reduction  for  males 
being  41  per  cent,  and  for  females  59  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  for  every  100 
males  who  died  of  phthisis  in  the  period  1851-60,  only  59  die  now,  and  for  every 
100  females  who  died  in  that  period,  only  49  die  now. 

.  It  also  shows  that  the  period  of  maximum  mortality  from  phthisis  has  been 
postponed  in  both  sexes ;  for  males,  from  20-25,  in  1851-60,  to  45-55  now ;  for 
females,  from  25-35,  in  1851-60,  to  35-45  now.  This  means  either  that  the 
saving  of  life  has  been  greatest  at  these  periods,  or  that  persons  liable  to  phthisis 
have  lived  longer  than  they  would  under  the  earlier  conditions. 

Inheritance. — The  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  have 
greatly  modified  the  views  held  as  to  the  influence  of  inheritance  in  phthisis,  for 
they  have  established  the  much  greater  frequency  of  acquired  tuberculosis, 
especially  in  early  life,  and  they  have  shown  that  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  true 
value  of  inheritance  as  a  factor  in  phthisis  by  deducting  from  the  cases  of  family 
phthisis  those  among  them  which  are  certainly  or  probably  acquired. 

Appeal  is  often  made  to  large  statistics,  but  frequently  no  account  is  taken 
of  other  possible  determining  causes,  so  that  what  is  required  to  be  proved  by  the 
figures  is  first  assumed.  Statistics  establish  no  more  than  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  family  predisposition,  and  show  nothing  as  to  what  that  predisposition 
consists  in. 

The  effects  of  family  predisposition  upon  phthisis  may  be  estimated  in  two 
ways. 

1.  By  taking  a  series  of  cases  of  phthisis  at  random  and  ascertaining  the 

percentage  in  which  a  history  of  phthisis  in  other  members  of  the  family 
can  be  obtained. 

2.  By  taking  a  series  of  tuberculous  families  and  of  non-tuberculous  families 

and  comparing  the  percentages  of  phthisis  in  the  members  of  each. 
The  first  line  of  investigation  is  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  followed. 
General  statistics  show  that  on  the  average  about  28  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
phthisis  yield  a  history  of  phthisis  in  thq  parents,  and  about  25  per  cent,  more  in 
collateral  relatives  more  or  less  remote.  It  is  obvious  that  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  two  sets  of  figures  is  very  different,  for  the  chances  rapidly  in- 
crease, the  wider  the  circle  of  relationship  is  made,  that  the  phthisis  has  developed 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  independently  of  family  predisposition. 

The  percentages  ^  of  family  phthisis,  reckoning  the  direct  and  collateral  lines  together, 
are  very  variously  stated  as  ranging  from  30  to  87  per  cent. ,  but  the  higher  statistics  are  of  little 
yalue,  for  with  a  disease  so  common  as  phthisis  there  is  hardly  any  family  which  will  not  show 
some  instance  of  it  among  its  more  or  less  remote  relatives. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  limit  our  consideration  to  family 
phthisis  only  in  the  direct  line. 

It  is  evident  that,  even  if  family  predisposition  be  potent,  it  does  not  do  away 
with  the  ordinary  risks  of  phthisis  to  which  every  one  is  liable,  and  this  we  know 
to  amount  to  something  like  15  per  cent.  Deducting  this  from  the  28  per  cent, 
at  which  the  rate  for  family  phthisis  was  taken,  we  obtain  13  as  the  value  of 
family  predisposition  as  such. 

This  result  is  much  the  same  as  that  at  which  Walshe  arrived,  for  taking  25  per  cent,  as  the 
average  rate  for  parental  inheritance  and  15  as  representing  the  general  liability  to  phthisis,  he 
thus  obtained  the  figure  10  as  the  percentage  value  of  inhentance. 

1  Tables  given  by  Wilson  Fox,  p.  525. 
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If,  then,  10  per  cent,,  or,  to  be  well  outside  the  mark,  1 5  per  cent,  be  accepted 
as  the  value  of  direct  family  predispoaition,  it  follows  that  it  does  not  do  more 
than,  at  the  outside,  double  the  general  liability  to  phthisis. 

EeginalJ  Thoniflon  ijuotes  from  the  records  of  Bome  InsiifBiice  OKces  to  show  that  while  Iha 
mortality  from  phthiHis  among  those  lives  in  whicli  a  family  history  of  plithisis  was  given 
amounted  to  15  per  ceut.,  it  reoclied  ID'S  per  cent,  in  those  in  which  there  was  no  audi  family 
history.  The  diUeronce  betwoen  tho  two  rates,  vu,,  5  per  cant.,  repreaenta  the  value  of  family 
predispositiou  in  this  class  of  case,  but  it  must  b«  remembered  that  it  is  a  oloas  of  selected  Uvea, 
from  which  all  those  with  well  markMl- family  history  are  excluded. 

The  experience  of  the  New  York  Mutual  OtHce,  whicli  connistcntly  dediiiea  all  lives  in  wliieh 
the  family  hiatoiy  ia  in  any  way  snapicious,  shows  that  even  so  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
Teaches  17  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  New  York  itself  is  30  {ler  cent.,  thus  leaving  again  1$ 
per  cent,  as  the  value  of  family  predispoaition. 

Although  10  or  15  per  cent,  m&j  represent  the  value  in  general  of  family  pre- 
disposition, it  may  run  much  higher  in  certain  families,  and  in  some  cases  amount 
to  a  veritable  plague,  cutting  off  one  member  after  another  in  rapid  succession. 

Thus  Begioald  Thomson '  pves  a  table  of  80  families  with  385  children  of  whom  60  per 
cent,  were  tiiberculoos.  Austin  Flint*  nfers  to  13  families  with  SI  oases  of  phthisis  among 
them,  and  of  these  7  famQies  yielded  tio  leas  than  66  cases.  Wahl  *  gives  a  recora  at  61  families. 
with  184  cases  of  phthisis  among  them. 

A  few  other  (tke.ta  about  what  is  called  inherited  phthisis  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Thus  it 
is  stated  (1)  that  inheritance  tells  much  more  npon  female  than  upon  male  children.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  there  is  no  special  sexual  predisjiosition  to  phthisia,  this  would  imply 
that  the  dilTereDce  was  really  due  to  other  causes,  t.g.,  their  mode  of  education  and  habits  of  Ufe. 
Thus  the  boys  are  generally  sent  away  early  from  home  tu  school,  and  lead  a  hardier,  more  activa 
lite,  while  tlie  girls  are  kept  at  homo  and  lead  ■  sedentary  and  confined  Ufo,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  local  conditions.  The  statistics  given  dilfer  widely,  but  the 
female  eicess  is  oft«D  stated  as  between  12  and  IS  per  cent. 

(2}  That  it  is  more  potent  throngh  the  mother  than  thronah  the  father,  and  that  fsthers  are 
more  likely  to  transmit  to  sons,  and  mothers  to  daughters,  than  crosswise,  bnl  on  these  points, 
again,  there  ia  great  divergence  of  opinion. 

(3)  That  it  hastens  the  period  of  attack  by  2}  years  in  males  and  3}  yeai^  in  remalcB(Walshe), 
or,  according  to  Th.  Williams,  by  3  years  and  6}  years  respectively. 

(4)  That  it  favours  a  special  form  of  the  disease  ;  but  this  is  not  ^leculiar,  for  a  family  type  is 
seen  in  many  other  affections  besides  phthisis. 

(6)  That  in  phthisical  families  tlio  children,  even  when  thoy  do  not  beoome  phthisical,  ai* 
liable  to  other  forms  of  chest  aifection,  e.g.,  asthma,  bronchitis,  etc  I 

Family  predisposition  being  thus  an  essential  factor  in  phthisis,  though 
probably  not  exerting  so  important  an  influence  as  has  been  hitherto  believed, 
the  question  now  arises  a^  to  what  it  is  which  ie  transmitted,  whether  it  is  the 
disease  it«elf  or  merely  the  tendency  or  predisposition  to  it. 

Inasmuch  as  phthisis  may  develop  as  the  result  of  tubercular  lesions  in  any 
part  of  the  body — lesions  which  may  have  existed  loug  antecedent  to  the  changes 
in  the  lungs,  and  dating,  it  may  be,  even  from  childhood^the  question  of  the 
inheritance  of  phthisis  cuunot  be  separated  from  that  of  tubercle. 

Now  we  know  that  although  tubercle  is  common  in  children,  it  is  less  frequent 
in  infants  than  among  children  above  one  year  of  ago,  and  that  among  infants  it 
becomes  more  and  more  rare,  the  younger  the  infant  is,  i.e.,  the  atiorter  the 
time  the  child  has  lived. 

BarthezandRilliet*  give  the  following  table  for  ttiherculosis in iafantB and  young  children:- 


1: 


Up  to  16  days  old,  . 

From  15  to  30  days, 
„     4  months  to  1  year, 
„  17       ,,         2  years. 


275  =  0  ,, 

141  =  5-6  „ 

82  =  10  ,, 

45  =  22  ,, 
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These  &ct8  can  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways  only ;  either  the  tubercle  was 
acquired  after  birth ;  or,  if  present  at  the  time  of  birth,  it  must  require  time  to 
develops  i.e.,  it  must  lie  latent  for  some  time. 

How  easily  tubercle  is  acquired  in  the  very  young  is  proved  beyond  question 
both  for  man  and  animals,  and  it  has  been  traced  without  doubt  in  most  cases  to 
the  feeding  with  infected  milk ;  above  all,  to  suckling  by  a  tubercular  mother  or 
nurse. 

Further,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  if  these  sources  of  infection  be 
eliminated,  the  influence  of  predisposition  can  be  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions. 

Bolitz's  ^  statistics  show  the  same  thing. 

Thus  in  Kiel,  during  the  years  1873-1889,  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  2576 
«hildTen,  of  whom  424= 16 '4  per  cent,  died  of  tuberculosis,  which  was  distributed  over  the 
different  ages  in  the  following  manner : — 

Stillbom  children. 
Up  to  4  weeks  old, 
From  5-10  weeks, 

,,     3-5  months, 

..     6-12 


» 


0*0  percent. 

From  1-2  years 

old,  . 

26-8  per  cent 

0-0       „ 

„     2-3 

33-0       „ 

0-9      „ 

,,     3-4 

29*6        „ 

8-6       „ 

„     4-5 

31-8 

18-3       „ 

„     5-10 

34-3        „ 

„  10-16 

30-1        „ 

Bollinger^  records  the  experience  of  the  Muuicli  Orphan  Asylum,  in  which,  out  of  618 
children,  over  a  space  of  twelve  years,  only  one  became  tubercular,  in  s]>ite  of  more  than  half  of 
them  having  lost  either  father  or  mother,  or  both  {Mirents,  from  consumption. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  question  as  to  what  evidence  there  is  to  prove  the 
existence  of  tubercle  in  the  infant  at  or  before  birth. 

Foetal  Tuberculosis. — In  man  foetal  tuberculosis  is  so  rare  that  Virchow 
was  led  until  quite  recently  to  deny  its  existence ;  and  but  few  conclusive  cases 
have  been  recorded. 

Heller'  examined  300  stillbom  children  and  found  not  one  tubercular,  though  in  1  case  the 
nterus  itself  was  tubercular.  In  another  series  of  541  children  who  lived  to  the  age  of  9  weeks, 
only  1  was  found  tubercular. 

Birach-Hirschfeld^  and  Schmorl,  in  a  seven  months'  foetus,  bom  of  a  phthisical  motlier,  found 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  placenta  and  liver,  but  the  spleen  and  kidney,  though  showing  no  evidence 
of  taberde,  were  infected. 

Bar  and  Benon '  inoculated  guinea-pigs  with  blood  from  the  umbilical  cord,  and  obtained 
pontiTe  results  in  2  cases  out  of  5. 

Though  bacilli  in  the  body  of  the  foetus  are  so  rare,  several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  both 
the  fcetai  and  maternal  parts  of  the  placenta  were  tubercular. 

Lehmann  records  the  case  of  a  woman,  41  years  of  age,  who  died,  three  days  after  parturition, 

tubercular  meningitis.    The  infant  died  24  ' 
spleen,  lungs,  mesenteric  and  bronchial  glands. 


of  tubercular  meningitis.    The  infant  died  24  hours  old,  and  tubercles  were  found  in  the  liver. 


old, 


In  cattle,  the  existence  of  foetal  tuberculosis  must  be  acknowledged,  but  its 
rarity  is  also  beyond  question. 

In  Copenhagen*  16*28  percent,  of  the  cattle  were  tubercular,  but  only  0  12  per  cent,  of  the 
cdvee  (Banff). 

In  Kiel  ^18  per  cent,  of  all  cattle  slaughtered,  but  of  the  calves  only  j^%^  in  one  series  i- 
0*079  per  cent,  and  in  another  series  of  8300,  no  case  at  all  (Heller). 


1  Joum.  Cmnp.  Path,  ami  Ther.,  Dec.  1890,  p.  870. 

*  MBmeh.  Udd.  frock.,  1888,  Nos.  29  and  80. 

»  VUrid-jahrschr.  f.  OesundheUspfl. ,  1890,  Heft  i.  •*  Ziegler,  Beitrage,  ix.  428. 

*  Ann.de  Offnee.  et  cCOhsUt.^  Sept.  1895.    Johne  for  references.     Qt9ch,  d.  Tubere.,  p.  77. 
Stfk  H.  Woch.,  July  9,  1894. 

*  2>.  Ziich.  /.  Thicr.  Med,  1890,  355.  ?  ^oe.  eit. 
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cases  in  calves  out  of  13,400  (JohneV' 

Lungowitz.'    Id  2  tubercular  cows  killwi  during  pregnancy,  tUo  calves  of  Bbout 
the  sixth  month  gave  both  macro,  and  mioro-soopio  evidence  of  tulwrcle. 

Although  the  occurrence  of  foital  tuberculoBis  must  he  accepted  as  proved, 
Btill  ita  extreme  rarity  shows  that  this  caunot  be  regarded  oa  the  ordiimrj  mode 
of  tranamiasion. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  disease  may  be  traoamitted,  and  yet 
that  the  lesions  may  not  develop  until  some  time  aft«r  birth,  and  in  proof  of 
this  theory,  Laudouzy  and  Martin^  quote  their  experiments  to  show  that  the 
tissues  of  foetuses  Iwm  of  tubereular  mothers  are  infective,  though  not  yielding 
themselves  any  evidence  of  tuberciilar  lesions. 

As  against  these  eiperimenta  must  be  placed  the  repeated  failures  to  obtain 
tubercular  foetuses  from  parents  rendered  tubercular  by  inoculation,  so  that 
Landouzy's'  experiments  would  require  repetition  and  confirmation  before  they 
could  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  The  suggested  analogy  of  syphilis  is  very  mis- 
leading, and,  at  any  rate,  is  useless  as  an  argument  upon  a  question  of  fact. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  infection  may  ho  transmitted  to  the  foetus  in 
vlero  from  the  father  direct,  without  infection  of  the  mother.  This,  again,  i» 
quite  unproved,  and  against  it  stand  numerous  instances  in  which  tuberculosis  of 
the  gen i to- urinary  track  has  existed  in  the  father  without  the  foetus  having 
become  tubercular,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  rare  in  which 
mothers  with  actual  tubercular  disease  of  the  generative  organs,  e.g.,  ovaries, 
tubes,  or  uterus  have  given  birth  to  uninfected  infants. 

The  direct  transmisaioa  of  tubercle  itself  from  parent  to  child  is,  therefore,  to 
eay  the  least,  not  proved  ;  indeed,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  against  it. 

If  the  disease  then  be  not  transmitted,  all  that  can  be  transmitted  is  the 
tendency  to  it,  i.e.,  in  modem  phraseology  an  increased  vulnerability  of  tissues, 
or  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  bacillus. 

The  importance  of  this  view  in  the  management  of  a  family  with  phthisical 
predisposition  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  emphasis. 

Constitution,  Diathesis,  Build. — Although  tubercle  itself  is  not  inherited, 
still  the  delicacy  which  exists  with  family  predisposition  might  possibly  manifest 
itself  in  general  build  and  constitution.  For  this  the  term  strumous  or  tuber- 
cular diathesis  was  invented.  It  was  generally  described  as  seen  in  children  or 
young  persons.  They  were  delicately  and  frailly  built,  of  a  clear  and  bluish 
complexion,  ^tb  bright  eyes  and  large  pupils,  long  eyelashes  and  downy  skin, 
and  with  thin  and  slender  bones  ;  they  were  of  poor  muscular  power  and  easily 
fatigued;  subject  to  catarrhs,  both  of  the  i-espiratory  oi^ns  and  bowels,  and 
liable  to  glandular  enlargements,  both  internal  and  external ;  and  they  often  fell 
victims  to  phthisis. 

So  far  as  these  lymphatic  affections  are  concerned,  we  now  know  them  to  be 
tubercular,  so  that  whnt  used  to  be  called  strumous  glands  are  proof,  not  that 
the  patient  is  likely  to  become  tubercular,  but  that  he  actually  is  so. 

Attention  has  also  been  drawn  since  classical  times  to  ceHain  peculiarities  in 
the  chest  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  in  persons  who  become  phthisical ;  viz.,  th* 
roundness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thoi-ax  ia  lost,  the  upper  ribs  are  flattened, 
the  sternum  depressed,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  widened.  This  is  the  jial 
eheet,  the  chief  character  of  which  is  the   roduction  of  the  antoro-posterior 

'  Lot.  dt-  *  Beitr.  zur  Path.  Anat.,  ivi.  pt  Ij. 

'  Soc.  Med.  d.  Hop.  de  Parit,  April  1888.     Rtv.  fU  Med.,  1888. 
*  Cf.  Sep.  to  Interaat,  Veter.  Congr.,  Brussels,  Fleming,  1883. 
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diameter.  The  shoulders  droop  and  fall  forward,  and  often,  in  so  doing,  tilt  the 
scapulse  out  from  the  body,  so  that  they  project  like  rudimentary  wings,  a  condi- 
tion aptly  described  by  the  names  cUar  or  pterygoid  chest.  At  the  same  time, 
the  muscles  about  the  neck  and  upper  parts  of  the  thorax  are  ill  developed,  so 
that  the  neck  is  thin  and  lanky.  This  is  the  condition  indicated  by  the  term 
paralytic  thorax.  All  these  forms  of  the  chest  were  described  by  the  common 
term  pkthinaid,  i.e.,  like  those  met  with  in  phthisis. 

The  best  instances  of  these  forms  of  thorax  are,  of  course,  found  in  persons 
who  are  actually  phthisical,  but  the  term  phthinoid  was  used  to  imply  that  the 
chest,  though  not  the  actual  seat  of  phthisis  at  the  time,  was  likely  to  become  so 
in  the  future. 

Whether  this  old  belief  be  true,  is  difficult  to  prove,  but  it  may  be  partly  true 
on  the  general  principle  that  ill-formed  organs  are  especially  liable  to  disease. 

We  certainly  know  that  even  in  phthisical  families  the  chest  is  often  perfectly 
formed ;  that,  where  it  is  ill  formed,  many  escape  phthisis ;  and  lastly,  that 
phthisis  is  common  enough  in  persons  whose  chests  are  perfect  in  form,  and  even 
remarkably  well  developed. 

All  that  can  be  safely  inferred,  therefore,  in  respect  both  of  constitution  and 
conformation  of  thorax,  is  that  frail  and  delicate  persons  with  ill-formed  chests 
are  somewhat  more  liable  than  robust,  well-developed  persons  to  develop 
phthisis. 

It  is  such  a  general  frailty  or  delicacy  which  would  explain  the  stated 
frequency  of  phthisis  in  the  offspring  of  marriages  of  consanguinity,  or  of  parents 
between  whom  there  is  great  disparity  of  age. 

Age* — In  considering  the  relation  which  exists  between  age  and  phthisis, 
several  questions  arise,  which,  though  really  distinct,  are  frequently  confounded. 
We  have  to  consider  the  age-periods  in  relation  with — 

1.  The  prevalence  of  phthisis. 

2.  The  mortality  from  phthisis. 

3.  The  commencement  of  phthisis. 

And  in  close  connection  with  each  stands  the  duration  of  phthisis,  and  the 
influence  which  the  age  or  date  of  commencement  of  phthisis  has  upon  it. 

1.  The  general  prevalence  of  phthisis  is  not  easy  to  determine  by  figures,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  phthisis  is  most  common  in  early  and  middle  adult 
life. 

The  analysis  of  435  cases,  taken  as  they  presented  themselves  from  my  out-patients  records 
at  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  shows  the  following  age  distribution  : — 


c-5 


5  to  10 


—15   —20 


M.  I  F.  M. 


2  !  3 

I 


F.  M. 


F. 


20 


22 


—25 
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42 


90 


53 '40 
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55 
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65 
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Putting  little  children  out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  phthisis  is  clearly 
uncommon  before  the  age  of  15.  Between  15  and  20  it  suddenly  becomes 
frequent,  and  its  prevalence  reaches  its  maximum  between  the  ages  of  20  to  30. 
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After  30  its  frequency  decliuee  each  quinqueunii 
about  as  rare  as  before  15.  Phthisis  is  at  its 
during  which  period  66  per  cent,  of  tfae  cases  are 


til  after  50  it  becomes 
between  20  and  40, 
with. 


2.  The  mortality  of  phthUie. — Tlie  figures  usually  quoted  are  taken  from 
mortality  tables,  but  they  show,  as  would  be  expected,  the  same  thing,  for  it 
might  be  a  priori  assumed  that  the  mortality  would  be  greatest  at  thoee  periods 
at  which  phthisis  was  most  prevalent. 

For  the  deciinniul  period  1S71-60,  tlio  Rcgiatrar-Cenenil'a  retams  ehow  tb&t  tlie  percentage 
I  mortality  of  phthisis  falls  u)>an  the  ditTerent  age-periods  approximately  in  the  followiiig  pro- 
'l   portiona:— 


C-10 

—IB 

—20 

-25 

—35 

—15 

—55 

-65 

—75 

Above  7B. 

1-7 

S'l 

9-6 

147 

17  0 

17'6 

147 

11-5 

7-0 

2-3 

4B-3 

The  returns  show  a  gradually  increaaing  relative  mortality  up  to  the  age  of 
45,  while  out  of  100  deaths  from  phthisis,  60  occur  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
45.     Of,  charts  and  diagrams  under  Etiology. 

These  tacts  are  evideut  in  all  statistics,  though  the  actual  proportions  stated 
differ  a  good  deal  according  to  the  sources  from  which  they  are  taken,  the  differ- 
ences depending  chiefly  upon  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  in  children. 

Phthisis  in  Children. — In  children,  tubercular  affections  of  the  lung  are 
frequent  enough,  but  phthisis  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  i.e.,  in 
the  subacute  or  chronic  form  so  common  iu  the  adult,  is  without  doubt  com- 
paratively rare.  The  dtacrepancy  is  to  a  great  extent  apparent,  and  is  chiefly 
one  of  terms,  affections,  which  in  the  adult  would  be  placed  under  the  heading  of 
plithisis,  being  placed  in  the  child  by  one  author  under  phthisis,  and  by  another 
under  some  other  heading,  for  instance,  under  tuberculosis  or  broncbo-pueumonia. 

The  differences  between  the  tuberculosis  of  the  child  and  of  the  adult  are 
chiefly  these. 

Tubercle  tends  to  be  a  much  more  acute  and  fatal  malady  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult. 

It  has  a  greater  tendency  to  become  disseminated,  i.e.,  general,  and  when  the 

lungs  become  involved,  they  show  the  miliary  granulation  rather  than  the  more 

chronic  deatnictive  lesions  of  phthisis.     In  the  adult  with  tubercle  in  any  part  of 

I  the  body,  the  hmgs  rarely  escape.     This,  which  is  Louis'  law,  does  not  hold  in 

\  ohQdren,  for  in  them  the  lungs  often  escape,  even  to  the  extent  of  28  per  cent. 

\  (Borthesi  and  Killiet). 

The  chief  difficulty  hes  in  respect  of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  in  determining 
how  much  of  it  is  really  tubercular.     Some  undoubtedly  is,  and  probably  more 
<ui  has  hitherto  been  believed,  as  recent  observations  based  upon  bacteriological 
ti^ation  demonstrate  (Landouzy).^ 

■«  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  iu  the  adult  would  be  called  acute  or 
phthisis,  is  in  the  child  often  called  broncho-pneumonia. 


■  Bull.  d.  Sat.  Med.  d.  Hop.  i  Paria,  April  1888. 
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Closely  connected  with  this  is  another  question  upon  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  the  frequency  of  cavities  in 
children,  some  authors  stating  that  they  are  rare,  and  others  making  them 
common. 

Bartbez  and  Rilliet ;  28 '6  per  cent ;  West,  22*7. 

All,  however,  agree  that  chronic  cavities  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  adult 
are  rare,  and  that  the  cavities  found  in  the  limgs  of  children  are  usually  of 
small  size,  and  for  the  most  part  only  spots  of  softening  in  the  midst  of  recent 
consolidation.     Such  cavities  as  these  are  not  rare  even  in  the  very  yoimg. 

Chronic  cavities  are  recorded  in  a  child  of  9  months  by  Thomson^  and  in  a  child  of  11  months 
by  Norman  Moore.' 

Such  chronic  cavities  may  even  lead  to  fatal  heemorrhage,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by 
Revilliod  '  in  a  child  of  16  months,  and  by  Cholmeley  ^  in  a  child  of  20  months  ;  while  in  Fagge*s  ' 
<case  an  aneurysm  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  aneurysm  was  found  ruptured,  exactly  as  so  often 
occurs  in  the  chronic  cavities  of  the  adult. 

3.  The  commencement  of  pkthms. — Phthisis  may,  of  course,  commence  at  any 
age,  but  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  most  common  period  is  that  of  early 
adult  life,  t.^.,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30.  After  30,  the  risk  is  much  less, 
■and  becomes  less  and  less  as  years  advance.  Still  phthisis  may  develop  quite  late 
in  life,  even  in  the  aged.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that 
phthisis  in  elderly  persons  is  liable  to  run  an  acute  course,  and  to  be  rapidly  fatal. 

In  this  respect,  like  some  other  affections  in  the  aged,  phthisis  seems  to  revert 
to  the  types  met  with  in  children,  and  to  depart  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
more  vigorous  period  of  life.  As  in  children,  so  in  the  aged,  it  is  stated  that 
recent  phthisis  does  not  easily  lead  to  the  formation  of  cavities.^ 

It  may,  of  course,  be  that  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  phthisis  marks  the  date 
also  of  infection ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  really  either  the  recrudescence  of  old 
tubercular  lung  mischief,  or  infection  of  the  lung  from  some  old  tubercular 
focus  elsewhere. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  lesions  of  chronic  or  "  healed "  phthisis 
are  found  in  the  lungs  of  elderly  persons  has  been  already  referred  to.  Atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  not 
altogether  rare  in  the  aged,  though  instances  of  phthisis  actually  commeucing  in 
the  aged  are  rare. 

Laennec  records  a  case  in  a  man  at  the  age  of  99  ;  Durand- Fardel  at  73  and  74  ;  Andral  at 
^6  ;  and  Pollock  at  the  age  of  60. 

Other  cases  are  mentioned  in  a  note  by  Wilson  Fox,  but,  in  the  reports  given,  the  distinction 
is  often  not  clearly  drawn  between  old  and  recent  phthisis. 


:, — Dr.  Ogle,^  calculating  from  the  death-rates,  finds  that  the  mortality 
over  the  whole  of  life  in  the  two  sexes  is  the  same,  but  that  at  the  different  age- 
periods,  the  rates  for  the  two  sexes  differ  considerably  ;  for  while  during  the  first 
five  years  of  life  they  are  practically  identical,  between  5  and  35  the  rate  for 
the  female  is  much  higher;  thus  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  it  is  nearly 
half  as  high  again,  t.e.,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2 ;  after  35  the  rate  for  the 
male  is  the  higher,  and  remains  so  till  the  end  of  life. 

1  Ed.  Med,  Joum,,  Oct.  1888.  ^  Path.  Soe.  Trans,,  1885. 

3  Virch.  Jahrb,,  1887,  il  713.  *  PcU?i,  Soc.  Trans.,  xxjrix. 

'  Path.  Soe.  Trans,  f  vol.  xxviiL 

•  Moureton,  Th^  d,  Paris,  quoted  by  Wilson  Fox,  p.  622. 

^  The  paper  is  published  in  exUnso  in  Wilson  Fox,  Lungs,  p.  579. 
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The  reason  of  this  difference  lies  probably  in  the  facts,  that  girls  are  brought 
up  in  a  less  healthy  and  hardy  way  than  boys,  that  they  are  more  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  tinsanitary  domestic  conditions,  and  that  while  the  strain  of  life  falls 
most  heavily  upon  women  during  the  child-bearing  period,  it  falls  u[)on  men  at  a 
later  period. 

In  females,  phthisis  is  suid  to  begin  earlier,  and  last  a  shorter  time,  i.e.,  to  run 
a  more  rapid  course. 

Inheritance  Jias  been  eaid  to  tell  more  heavily  on  females  than  males,  and 
reference  has  already  been  made  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  contagion  to 
the  curious  fact  that  as  between  husbands  and  wives,  when  tlie  one  Ijecomea 
phthisical  after  the  other,  more  wives  fall  victims  than  husbands. 

THE  GENERAL  AND   LOCAL  SIGNS  OF  PHTHISIS. 

Tubercle  is  essentially  a  local  disease,  hot  often  associated  with  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  any  organ  fall  naturaU}'  into  tno 
groups — (1)  the  local  signs  which  indicate  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  vary  with 
the  organs  affected,  and  (2)  the  general  signs  or  evidence  of  the  constitutional 
dbturbancc.  These  are  the  same  wherever  the  disease  is  seated,  and  may  be 
the  earliest  manifestationa  of  disease. 

In  dealing  with  phthisis,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  general 
signs  of  oonstitutional  disturbance  first  and  afterwards  the  localising  signs,  i.f., 
the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs. 

A.   THE  GENERAL  SIGNS. 

Constitutional  Signs,— Constitutional  signs  are  rarely,  if  ever,  absent 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  for  if  not  present  at  any  given  time, 
they  either  have  been  present  or  will  develop. 

They  may  be  the  fir«t  evidence  of  mischief,  and  may  precede  by  some  time 
the  development  of  any  localising  signs.  They  do  not  stand  in  any  constant 
relation  with  the  amount  of  mischief  in  the  lung,  for  they  may  be  well  marked 
when  the  physical  signs  are  quite  indefinite,  and  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
absent  when  the  physical  signs  show  the  esiatence  of  extensive  disease.  As  a 
rule,  however,  they  are  well  marked  when  the  disease  is  progressing,  and  ao  they 
become  of  the  highest  importance  iu  prognosis,  for  they  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  the  disease  is  active,  and  in  some  degree  serve  also  as  a  measure  of 
that  activity. 

The  constitutional  signs  of  phthisis  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  hectic 
fever,  i.e.,  they  consist  in  irregular  rises  of  temperature,  increased  rapidity  of 
pulse  and  respiration,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  impairment  of  appetite  and 
digestion,  with  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  associated  in  severe  cases  with  sweat- 
ing, shivering,  vomiting  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

In  all  these  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  phthisis,  for  the  same  phenomena 
are  seen  iu  other  fevers,  notably  those  of  a  septic  character,  and  in  conneotion 
with  suppuration. 

In  marked  degree  these  symptoms  occur  only  in  the  acute  forms,  and  then 
phthisis  may  so  closely  resemble  certain  other  fevers  that  diagnosis  is  often 
at  first  very  difficult.  Thus  it  comes  that  tuberculosis  is  confoimded  with  pneu- 
monia, typhoid  fever,  and  internal  suppuration. 


Fever. — Pyrexia  is  a  part  of  the  tubercular  process.  Some,  however,  have 
gone  so  tar  as  to  maintain  that  a  temperature  of  more  than  100"  or  101°  is  an 
indication   of  some  additional   septic    infection ;  but  this  view  can    hardly   bs 
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maintained  Id  the  face  of  the  fact  that  temperatures  of  103*  or  104°  are  not 
uncommon  in  acnte  tubercular  proceaees  elsewhere,  i.e.,  in  the  pleura  or 
peritoneum,  and  that  high  fever  is  the  rule  in  acute  miliaij  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  any  special  form  of  temperature-curve  can  be  associated 
with  the  different  forms 
of  phthisis,  as  some 
authors  muntain,  at 
any  rate  in  more  than 
a  perfectly  general  way; 
viz.,  that  where  the  pro- 
cess is  active  or  acute 
the  pyrexia  is  high ; 
where  it  is  not  very 
active,  moderate ;  and 
where  it  is  stationary, 
absent  altogether. 

The  characteristio 
temperature  -  curve  of 
phthisis  is  that  of  hectic 
fever,  via,  long- con- 
tinued pyrexia  of  great 
irregularity,  and  with 
wide  daily  oscillations. 

The  pyrexia  is  most 
pronounced     in     acute 
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Fig.  128.— A.  B.,  aged  20.  Acute  phthisis.  Six-hour  teraperu- 
ture  cbart.  The  case  rau  its  course  in  about  Ave  montbs. 
Tbe  temjierature  continued  much  the  same  throughout. 


It  is  absent  where  the  disease  is  stationary ;  and  may  be  present  in  any 
d^ree  in  the  subacute  and  chronic  cases,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
index  of  tbe  activity  of  the  disease. 
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It  is  usually  highest  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  lowest  in  the  early 
part,  but  the  reverse  (typus  inversua)  may  be  met  with  in  phthisis,  as  in  other 
fevers. 


The  actual  time  of  the  raaiimum  varies,  soon  after  mid-day,  in  the  late 
in  the  evening ;  but  the  common  time  ia  between  aii  and  eight 
I  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  minimum  is  \isually  early,  and  often  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  pyrexia  of  phthisis  is  characterised  by  its  great  instability,  tliat  is  to 
say,  it  rarely  remaina  long  at  tlie  same  level,  but  is  altrays  either  rising  or 
falling,  and  sometimes  shows  several  minor  daily  oscillations,  besides  the  great 
ones  so  obvious  on  the  ordinary  eight  hours'  chart. 

The  maximum  ia  not,  as  a  rule,  above  103°  or  104°,  unless  in  very  acute  cases, 
or  in  connection  with  complications.  Temperatures  of  106°  or  108°  are  sometimes 
met  with,  but  as  a  rule  only  towards  the  end,  and  shortly  before  death. 

The  minimum  is  often  much  below  normal,  so  that  the  daily  oscillations,  i.e., 
the  dill'erence  between  maximum  and  miuimuffl,  may  be  considerable.  A  differ- 
ence of  6  or  8  degrees   is   not   rare,  and  it  may  be  as  much  as  10  and  14 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  temperature  may  differ  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  being  higher  on  the  side  where  the  disease  is  most  active,  This  is  purely 
an  accident  and  of  no  significance,  and  it  is  seen  in  other  diseases  than  phthisis, 
and  may  occur  even  in  healthy  persons. 

The  pyrexia  varies  to  some  extent  with  idiosyncrasy,  i.e.,  some  persons  fever 
more  easily  than  others.  They  are  usually  nervous,  escitable  persons,  in 
whom  the  temperature  runs  up  to  unusual  heights  on  slight  provocation.  When 
they  are  attacked  by  phthisis  they  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  disease, 
which,  as  a  rule,  runs  in  them  a  rapid  course. 

Complications  may  send  Uie  temperature  up  or  cause  it  to  fall.  Thus,  with 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  other  acute  inflammation,  the  temperature  will  rise  and 
run  the  course  usual  in  those  affections.  On  the  other  band,  such  complications 
as  pneumothorax,  or  profuse  htcmoptysis,  from  the  collapse  or  shock  they  pro- 
duce, may  cause  the  temperature  to  fall  considerably. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  mean  or  average  temperature  which  gives 
the  best  indication  of  the  course  the  disease  is  taking.  Thus  a  continuously  high 
mean  or  a  rising  grade  indicates  active  progress,  and  a  low  mean  or  falling 
grade,  retrogression.  In  the  later  stages  the  instability  of  temperature  becomes 
more  marked  and  the  oscillations  greater,  until  as  death  approaches  the 
temperature  may  either  rise  to  extreme  heights,  e.g.,  106'  or  108°,  or,  as  is  more 
I,  fall  much  below  normal. 


^^^      ancien 
^^^    thefe< 


The  sensations  felt  by  tbe  patient  are  little  guide  as  to  the  amount  of 
pyrexia,  for  as  often  as  not  they  feel  better  rather  than  worse  when  the 
temperature  is  high. 

GhiUinees  or  shivering  may  be  sometimes  complained  of,  at  or  before  the 
rise  in  temperature,  but  more  often  after  an  attack  of  sweating.  Actual  rigors 
are  very  rare,  and  usually  due  to  complications,  e.g.,  to  suppuration  or  pent- 
up  puH  in  the  pleura  or  in  the  lung. 

Apyrexial  phtkigie  has  been  described,  i.e.,  progressive  phthisis  without  r 
of  tomporature.  It  must  be  very  rare.  Large  cavities  in  the  lung  are,  of  course, 
often  met  with  a  normal  tomperature;  but  in  such  cases  the  mischief  is  of 
ancient  date,  and  the  disease  at  the  time  is  quiescent ;  if  it  become  active  again. 
the  fever  returns.     This  has  been  called  latent  plilhisU. 


•Cf.   W.   F.,  n 
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The  following  is  the  only  instance  of  anything  like  apyrexial  phthisis  which 
I  hare  seen. 

Eugene  S..  aged  24,  in  whom  phthisis  had  developed  about  18  months  before  he  was  seen 
by  me,  had  advanced  {ihthisis  of  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  and  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left. 
He  was  under  observation  for  five  weeks  in  the  hospital,  and  though  the  disease  was  making 
rapid  progress  the  temperature  was  subnormal  throughout,  except  on  four  evenings,  when  it 
reached  99**,  and  on  one  when  it  reached  lOO"*. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  temperature,  though  raised  at  some  time 
during  the  day,  remains  above  normal  so  short  a  time  that  the  rise  is  easily 
missed. 

I  remember  one  case  in  which  I  felt  convinced  there  was  fever,  but  I  could  get  no  evidence 
of  it  until  I  tied  a  thermometer  into  the  axilla,  and  left  it  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  then 
found  that  it  had  risen  to  103**,  but  only  for  so  short  a  time  that  it  had  been  regularly  missed, 
though  the  temperature  had  been  taken,  in  the  ordinary  way,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Loss  of  Flesh. — Loss  of  flesh  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  phthisis.  It 
may  be  the  earliest  obvious  sign  of  mischief,  and  may  precede  the  fever.  It  may, 
at  any  rate,  be  well  marked,  when  the  temperature  is  low  or  only  occasionally 
raised. 

Loss  of  flesh  forms  a  good  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  disease ;  for  it  ia 
rapid  in  the  acute  cases ;  it  may  be  arrested  if  the  disease  become  less  active ; 
and  in  very  chronic  or  stationary  cases  the  nutrition  may  be  regained,  so  that 
the  patients  may  be  even  plump  or  fat.  However,  the  flesh,  once  lost  in 
phthisis,  is  rarely  completely  regained,  even  if  the  disease  become  quiescent,  but 
the  patients  remain  thin  and  shrivelled.  In  the  end  the  emaciation  is  extreme^ 
until  the  patient  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  skin  and  bone. 

In  the  emaciation  of  phthisis  many  causes  play  their  part ;  loss  of  appetite, 
impaired  digestion,  diarrhoea,  profuse  sweating,  loss  of  blood  and  possibly  affec- 
tions of  the  lymphatic  apparatus.  Perhaps,  also,  the  defective  oxygenation 
consequent  on  the  impaired  respiratory  processes  takes  its  share ;  but  all  these 
are  occasional  and  accidental  causes  only,  for  the  emaciation  is  often  greater  than 
any  of  them  can  explain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emaciation  is  con- 
nected with  the  disease  itself,  and  it  is  probably  the  result  of  some  poison 
produced  by  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  loss  of  weight  is  often  very  rapid. 

Pollock  ^  gives  cases  of  a  loss  of  4  stones,  and  3^  stones,  in  3  months,  of  21  lbs.  in  5  weeks,  etc. 

The  net  loss  may  in  the  end  be  very  great,  even  as  much  as  ^  to  ^  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  body  in  health. 

The  case  of  Freeman,^  the  prize-fighter,  who  died  from  phthisis  after  three  years*  illness, 
having  lost  4^  inches  in  height  and  nearly  48  per  cent,  in  weight,  is  often  quoted. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  even  when  the  disease  is  progressing,  flesh  may 
be  gained,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  and  liberally  fed. 

Thus  I  have  seen '  a  patient  gain  9  lbs.  in  five  weeks,  and  that  while  the  mischief  in  the 
lungs  was  making  active  progress. 

Instances  of  this  are  naturally  more  likely  to  be  met  with  among  the  class 
of  hospital  patients  than  among  the  well-to-do. 

Gain  of  flesh  is  always,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  sign. 

*  Progn.  in  Canntrnptum,  1865,  p.  140. 

^  Hutchinson,  Cyel.  AncU,  and  Phyiiol,,  iv.  1078. 

3  Cf.  Wilson  Fox,  p.  888  note.    For  other  instances,  Williams,  Med.  Chir,  Trans.,  Iv 
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Loss  of  Strength.— Loss  of  strength  and  vigour  may  be  the  first  intticutionn 

|<6f  failing  health  of  which  tlie  patient  becomes  conscious.     Tlie  work  which  was 

Louce  easy  is  now  felt  to  be  arduous.     The  sense  of  weariness  and  fatigue  is  ever 

I  preaeat,  and  even  sleep  does  not  bring  the  customary  refreshment,  bo  that  even 

after  a  long  night's  rest  the  patients  rise  unwillingly  and  unrefreshed.     They 

look,  as  they  say  they  feel,  weary,  languid  and  ailing.     The  sense  of  failing 

power  often  produces  a  condition  of  restless  irritability,  wliich,  strange  to  say, 

usually  passes  off  as  the  disease  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  is  replaced  by 

the  placidity  and  chcerfulueas  so  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  failure  of  health  is  often  more  obvious  to  those  about  them  than  to  the 
patients  themselves,  who  often  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  and  from  whom  the 
history  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  crosB-e:tamination  and  close  enquiry. 

Night-  or  Sleep-Sweats. — Sweating  is  a  very  frequent  though  a  very  vari- 
able syniptoni  in  j>bthi8is.  It  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  even  Ijefore  definite 
physical  signs  arc  discovered ;  it  may  be  present  and  well  markod  for  a  time, 
and  then  without  any  obvious  reaiioii  disappear,  to  return  again  later.  As  a  rule 
its  disappearance  coincides  with  general  improvement,  but  not  invariably. 
Though  phthisical  patients,  like  other  feeble  persons,  may  sweat  easily  on  exertion, 
still  the  characteristic  sweats  occur  at  night,  or,  rather,  during  sleep,  so  that  they 
might  be  more  appropriately  called  sleep-  rather  than  night^weats. 

Sometimes  alight  and  but  little  complained  of,  they  may  be  profuse,  eolliqaa- 
tive,  as  they  have  been  termed.  They  then  produce  great  eibaustion  and  discom- 
fort, and  are  a  eource  of  danger  by  increasing  the  risks  of  chill.  They  may  be  so 
profuse  as  to  soak  the  night  clothes  or  even  the  sheets  through,  and  to 
necessitate  a  complete  change,  it  may  be,  even  more  than  once  in  the  night. 
Such  profuse  sweating  is,  however,  not  as  a  rule  continuous  during  sleep,  but 
usually,  afterthe  first  copious  sweat,  the  patients  sleep  the  rest  of  the  night  with- 
out any  repetition  of  it. 

Sweating  is  usually  most  marked  in  tlie  acute  disease,  and  is  therefore 
aasociatod  with  the  other  signs  of  active  progress,  notably  with  fever. 

Its  relation  to  the  temperature  is  not  constant.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
present  the  more  hectic  the  type  of  fever  is,  but  it  comes  and  goes  in  the  moat 
irregular  way.  It  may  be  present  when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  absent 
throughout  even  when  the  temperature  is  high.  It  is  most  often  absent  in  the 
acute  cases,  which  present  more  the  characters  of  acute  broncho-pneumonia,  and  as 
this  is  the  form  which  phthisis  commonly  assumes  in  children,  it  may  be  for 
this  reason  that  sweating  is  less  frequent  in  them  than  in  adults. 

It  may  alternate  with  profuse  discharges  from  other  parts,  and  thus  cease  for 
the  lime  during  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  be  absent  when  phthisis  occnrs  in  a^ociation 
with  diabetes  insipidus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  diabetes  mellitus  the  appearance 
of  sweating  may  be  the  first  sign  of  the  development  of  phthisis.  The  sweating 
affects  chiefly  the  head  and  chest,  but  when  profuse,  involves  the  entire  body. 
Hemidrosia  has  been  described,  but  its  association  with  phthisis  is  purely 
accidental. 

Sleep-sweats  are  uot  peculiar  to  phthisis,  but  may  occur  in  almost  any 
exhausting  disease,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  simple  debility  without  any 
organic  disease  at  alL 

Thus  I  havH  frequently  seen  it  in  men  worn  out  bv  overwork,  and  in  women  eiliausted  by 
hyiierliictation,  the  .symptom  Entirely  disaiipcaring,  with  rest  in  ths  one  case,  and  with  weaning 
ID  the  other. 

The  cause  of  cbe  sweating  is  still  to  be  discovered.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  fever  and  compared  with  the  sweating  of  ague,  but  its  relation  to  the  fevsr 
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is  inoonstanti  and  it  quite  as  often  precedes  a  rise  of  temperature  as  follows  it. 
It  is  most  probably  a  toxic  symptom,  and  due  to  stimulation  of  the  secretory 
nerves  or  sweat  glands  by  some  poison  circulating  in  the  blood.  The  sweat 
glands  were  stated  by  Buhl  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed.  In  spite  of  the  profuse  sweating,  sudamina  are  rare,  which  is 
interesting  in  contrast  with  their  frequency  after  the  sweating  of  rheumatic 
fever. 


and  Frontal  Headache  are  signs  of  sudden  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  are,  therefore,  rarely  met  with  except  in  those  cases  of  phthisis  in 
which  the  onset  is  sudden,  like  that  of  pneumonia. 

Headache  is  generally  connected  with  digestive  disturbance  unless  it  depend 
upon  meningitis,  and  it  usually  yields  readily  to  simple  treatment. 

Rigors  are  very  rare  unless  they  mark  the  onset  of  some  complication ;  slight 
shiverings  or  feelings  of  chilliness,  iiowever,  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  stand  in 
no  relation  to  the  fever  and  are  generally  the  result  of  sweating. 

B,  THE  LOCALISING  SIGNS, 

The  localising  signs,  /.e.,  the  signs  which  show  that  the  respiratory  organs 
are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  fall  into  two  groups  : 

1.  The  symptoms,  of  which  the  patients  complain. 

2.  The  physical  signs. 

I.  SYMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  are  cough,  shortness  of  breath, 
expectoration,  haemoptysis,  and  pain. 

Coug^h  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  and  may  precede  by  some  time  all 
other  signs  of  disease.  As  a  rule  it  is  loose  and  easy,  and  does  not  give  much 
trouble  to  the  patient,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  in  the  same 
case  in  different  stages  of  the  disease. 

At  first  it  is  short,  hacking,  and  may  bo  paroxysmal;  there  may  be  no 
expectoration,  or  if  any,  it  is  scanty,  viscid  and  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A  little 
later  the  secretion  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  cough  looser  and  easier.  In 
the  later  stages,  when  the  sputum  is  more  abundant,  the  cough  is  more  frequent. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  cough  varies  in  frequency  and  character  with  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  expectoration.  But  it  also  varies  with  the  part  of 
the  respiratory  organs  which  is  involved.  Thus  in  the  early  stage,  when  the 
lesion  is  coufined  to  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  bronchi  are  little  if  at  all  affected, 
the  cough  is  dry,  hacking,  short,  but  often  painful  by  reason  of  the  pleura  being 
involved. 

If  the  bronchi  be  involved,  the  cough  has  the  character  of  that  in 
bronchitis.  It  is  more  frequent,  prolonged  and  paroxysmal,  and  often  worse 
during  the  night  and  in  the  early  morning.  When  the  larynx  or  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  is  affected,  it  is  often  violently  paroxysmal  and  very  frequent, 
and  in  the  former  case  it  is,  like  the  voice,  hoarse. 

When  large  cavities  have  formed  and  secrete  freely,  cough  may  be  absent  for 
hours  while  the  secretion  is  accumulating  in  the  cavity.  As  soon  as  the  cavity  is 
filled,  or  when,  from  change  of  position  or  other  causes,  the  secretion  overflows 
into  the  tubes,  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  comes  on,  which  does  not  cease  until  all 
the  secretion  has  been  discharged,  and  then  peace  may  ensue  until  the  cavity 
again  becomes  full  and  discharges  itself. 

As  a  rule,  the  cough,  though  frequent,  does  not  give  much  trouble ;  but  it 
may  be  a  very  serious  complication  by  disturbing  the  patient's  rest,  and  from 
the  pain  or  exhaustion  it  causes. 
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Pain  on  coughing  is  usuftUy  felt  over  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  is  due  to 
pleuriBy.  It  may  be  muscular,  and  ia  then  felt  over  the  strained  muBcle  wherever 
it  may  be,  but  the  common  scat  ia  over  the  lower  ribs  or  along  the  costal  arch, 
where  the  abdominal  mnscles  are  attached. 

Paroxymnal  cough,  when  not  due  to  the  periodical  discharge  of  secretion  from 
a  oaTity,  ia  most  frequent  where  the  trachea  or  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  the 
seat  of  ulceration ;  but  it  has  also  been  referred  to  the  irritation  set  up  by 
enlarged  bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands. 

The  cough  is  increased 

1,  By  any  cause  which  increases  the  respiratory  movements,  such  as  exertion. 


2.  By  any  respiratory  complication,  e.g.,  bronchitis  or  laryngitis ; 

3.  By  change  in  position,  especially  where  there  are  large  cavities  in  the 

lung  :  and 

4.  Lastly,  by  food. 

The  taking  uf  food  msy  eicit«  cough  in  saver&l  waja— (1)  by  irritatiDU  of  thp  ports  sbOTe  the 
glottiB,  whera  they  are  the  scat  of  innommBtion  or  uloeiation  ;  (2)  by  the  movemiintB  of  the 
(BBOphagHB  or  pharyni,  where  the  lairnx  or  trachea  ia  ulcerated  ;  (3)  by  direct  presaurs  upon 
the  trachea  or  brtinclii  by  enlarged  glands  as  the  lumps  of  food  pass  by  them  ;  (4)  by  the 
temperaturo  of  the  food  :  and  {b)  by  the  diateusiao  or  the  stomach,  which  naay  act  either 
reflsilj  through  the  vagus  or  by  direct  pressure  upwards  on  the  diaphragm. 

Violent  coughing  in  phthisis,  like  any  other  paroxysmal  cough,  may  lead  tu 
vomiting,  just  as  it  may  to  involuntary  passage  of  urine  or  fieces. 

Lastly,  there  are  certain  rare  cases  in  which  the  disease  may  run  its  course  to 
the  end  without  any  cough  at  all  [cf.  cases  without  Bputum),^ 

Sputum. — The  sputum  varies  a  good  deal  in  amount  in  different  Bta,ges  of 
the  disease ;  this  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  bronchitis  with  which 
the  disease  is  associated. 

In  the  very  early  stages  there  may  be  none  at  all,  or  at  the  most  a  little 
viscid  mucus  ot  quite  indefinite  character.  As  soon  as  breaking  down  has 
occurred,  the  characteristic  sputum  appears,  and  continues  to  increase  as  the 
disease  progresses.  When  cavities  have  formed,  the  sputum  becomes  nummular, 
or,  if  the  cavities  be  large,  it  may  become  purulent,  almost  like  the  discharge  from 
an  empyema,  and  may  be  brought  up  in  gushes  in  considerable  quantity  at  a 
time. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  no  sputum  at  alL 
In  many  of  these  the  secretion  from  the  lungs  is  scanty,  and  what  little  there  is 
the  patients  swallow  and  will  not,  or  do  not,  expectorate.  But  besides  these, 
there  are  a  few  rare  instances  in  which  there  really  is  no  secretion  at 
all. 

A  young  man,  with  rapidly  adrsuoiug  phthisis,  under  conabint  observation  in  the  hospital, 
couched  hardly  at  all,  and  broixght  up  nothing.  He  was  willing  to  expectorate  it,  but  thote  was 
nothiog.  It  was  a  very  acute  case  of  a  few  weeks'  dutation  only,  aud  when  he  died  Us  longs 
were  found  in  a  condition  of  acute  caseous  pneumonia. 

I  made  also  a  prat-mortan  on  a  similar  case  at  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  and  in  that  casa  the 
whole  of  one  lung  and  half  of  the  other  was  simply  solid  with  caaeating  pneumonia,  and  the 
only  cavities  that  existed  were  two  or  three  minute  ones,  not  larger  tbsu  a  haricot  bean,  in  one 


'  Cf.  Lebert,  BrwUramW.,  p.  181.  '  Cf.  Walshe,  p.  17. 
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In  other  respects  the  characters  of  the  sputum  will  vary  witb  the  complica- 
tionB  that  occur,  e.g,^  bronchitiis,  gangrene,  pneumonia,  or  haemoptysis.  Under 
peculiar  circumstances  it  may  contain  unusual  adventitious  substances,  such  as 
casts  or  calcareous  masses. 

The  characteristic  sputum  of  phthisis  has  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  a 
faint  sickly  odour.  It  is  viscid,  coherent,  and  contains  little  or  no  air.  It 
is  usually  scanty.  It  is  expectorated  in  small  lumps,  and  is  described  as 
nummular. 

Nummular  sputum  is  not  pathognomonic  of  phthisis,  but  may  occur  in  a 
discharging  empyema,  with  cavities  of  other  than  tubercular  origin,  and  with 
some  forms  of  bronchitis,  especially  of  the  large  tubes. 

The  amount  is  usually  small,  on  the  average  1  ounce,  or  2,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  may  be  no  more  than  a  few  pellets  expectorated  daily.  It 
rarely  exceeds  3-4  ounces.  When  much  bronchitis  is  present,  the  quantity 
will  be  much  increased,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  more  abundant  bronchitic 
sputum,  the  phthisical  sputum  will  appear  in  the  characteristic  streaks  or 
lumps. 

If  there  be  large  cavities  which  freely  secrete,  the  sputum  becomes  more 
abundant,  more  fluid,  and  more  purulent,  resembling  closely  that  met  with  when 
an  empyema  discharges  itself  through  the  lung. 

If  one  of  the  characteristic  (>ollets  be  cxdiuiued,  it  is  found  to  be  composeil  of  a  basis  of  mucus, 
in  which  are  entangled  cells,  caseous  substance,  granular  detritus,  crystals,  fragments  of  lung- 
tiasue,  and  bacilli. 

The  celU  are  chiefly  small  round  colls,  leucocytes  or  pus  cells,  with  a  few  large  epithelial  cells, 
some  columnar  and  occasionally  ciliated  cells  from  the  bronchi,  a  few  squamous  cells  from  the 
mouth,  and  at  times  a  few  red  blood  cells  even  when  tlie  sputum  is  not  blood-stained.  Lastly, 
the  shrivelled,  granular,  dark-coloured  cells  known  as  the  tubercle-corpuscles  of  Lebert.  Some 
of  the  larger  cells  are  multinucleated,  and  these,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  contain 
pigment.  The  so-called  myelin  cells,  i.e,^  cells  which  have  undergone  myelin  degeneration,  are 
probably  all  derived  from  the  goblet  cells  of  the  bronchi ;  they  are  not  peculiar  to  phthisis,  but 
are  present  in  almost  every  kind  of  sputum,  es{>ecially  in  that  of  bronchitis. 

Ccueova  substance  is  found  in  more  or  less  amount  in  ditferent  cases,  sometimes  in  masses 
easily  recognised  as  such  by  the  naked  eye,  more  commonly  in  minute  lumps  or  streaks.  The 
granular  detritus  is  mainly  formed  of  disintegrated  caseous  substance. 

Crt/stals  are  sometimes  found  where  the  sputum  has  undergone  degeneration,  i.e.,  triple 
phosphates,  oxalates,  tyrosin,  fatty  acids,  and  occasionally  cholestenn  and  leucin. 

Elastic  fibres  or  shreds  of  lung -tissue  are  not  rare,  especially  in  rapidly  destructive  cases,  but 
they  are  not  alw^ays  easy  to  find.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  warm  the  sputum  for  a  short 
time  with  caustic  potash,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand,  to  examine  the  sediment.  Elastic 
fibres  are  characteristic  enough  with  their  sharjily  defined  margins  and  curly  ends.  They  are 
almost  pathognomonic  of  phthisis,  although  occasionally  met  with  in  otiier  destructive  diseases 
of  the  lung,  c.^.,  gangrene  and  abscess.  They  may  also  be  derived,  it  has  been  stated,  from 
laryngeal  ulceration. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  pathognomonic  and  are  very  rarely  absent  They  are  often  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  sputum  and  are  easy  to  find  ;  but  they  may  be  far  from  numerous  and 
difficult  to  discover,  ana  are  then  easily  overlooked  by  not  being  searched  for  in  the  right  part. 
They  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  absent,  but  this  is  distinctly  rare,  and,  if  not  found  on  one  day, 
they  will  be  found  sooner  or  later  if  careful  examination  be  made.  Being  chiefly  found  in  the 
caseous  lining  of  cavities,  they  will  be  most  abundant  where  this  substance  is  freely  expectorated, 
and  are  best  looked  for  in  the  yellow  lumi)s,  spots,  or  streaks  in  the  sputum  which  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  caseous  substance.  In  old  tubercular  cavities  which  are  stationary,  or  in  the 
secretion  which  comes  from  them,  there  may  be  no  bacilli ;  and  again,  in  the  very  acute  inflam- 
matory cases,  theoretically  they  might  be  absent,  for  there  might  be  no  breaking  down,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  they  are  usually  abundant.  They  may  occur  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes, 
or  in  groups,  and  now  and  then  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  visible,  when  stained,  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Speaking  generally,  the  more  abundant  the  bacilli  are,  the  more  active  is  the  disease,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and,  as  mentioned,  some  of  the  most  acute  oases  have  no 
spatom  at  all. 

VOL.  n.  30 
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Besides  tabercle  bacilli,  the  sputiini  contains  laaay  otber  orgaaisms,  sonie  possibly  derived 
tern  the  long  and  air  passugea,  but  moat  uf  tbem  from  the  [iharyui  and  mouth.' 

"Tib  ffreea  colour  was  referred  by  Trousseau  to  the  action  of  organiaras,  but  it  may  be  due 
aian  to  altered  blood-coloariBg  matter. 

The  chemical  a:amijialum  yields  notliiug  characteristic  ;  albumen,  mucus,  aud  the  products 
of  degeneration,  fat,  choleatarin,  tyroain,  etc. 

Id  diabetic  phthisis  Bugac  ha.'^  been  described  in  the  eputua. 

Ezlranama  sttbi'taiiccs  may  gain  access  to  the  sputum.     These  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
food,  such  as  milk  globulea,  fat,  shreds  of  muat,  frafftneutB  of  fniitu,  stains  of  beef-tea,  tea,  coCTee 
B,  giving  »  colour  as  if  of  blood,  starch  granuIeB,  fibres  of  lineo  or  cotton.     Most  of  these 

"  '     ■" ■      •*■■■■-■■  th  them  i 

the  pstisD'. 
la  thought  to  b< 

Ftxtor  is  rare  in  phthisis,  and  ia  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  special  infection.  It  may  be  associated 
with  a  slongh  or  wiUi  gangrece  of  the  lung,  or  it  may  db  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  a  cavity,  or  to  the  complication  of  a  fixtid  empyema.  Once  present  it  usually  persists, 
but  it  may  bo  transient,  or  come  and  go,  lu  sueh  cases  the  sputum  may  be  otherwise  unchanged 
iuoharacter,  but  if  gangrene  be  the  oouso,  the  sputmn  becomes  more  fluid,  of  a  dirty  green 
colour,  and  contains  the  foul  r<£tid  lumps  characteristic  of  the  condition. 

•  Bronchial  easts. — Theae  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  fibrinous  and  blood,  both  rare. 

Pibrinmit  cants  are  very  rare  in  phthisis.  A  closei'  relation  betweeu  phthisis  and  plastic 
bronchitiy  has  been  assumed  than  really  exists,  probably  because  of  the  frequency  with  which 
hEemopt^sis  occnrs  at  the  time  the  bronchial  oa«t  ts  expectorated.  Hut  hnmoptvsjB  may  occur 
in  plastio  broncbifls,  and  even  be  profuse,  in  patients  who  are  not  at  the  time,  and  never  become, 

ebthisical,  aud  on  the  other  hand,  when  plastic  bronchitis  is  associated  with  phthisis,  there  may 
9  no  hssmoptysis. 
The  atabsticB'  I  have  already  quoted  show  that  in  83  coses  of  plastic  broncbitiB,  phthisis  was 
actually  demonstnible,  or  might  be  fairly  assumed  to  exist,  in  14  instances,  i.e.,  in  IS  percent. 
In  Wilson  Fox's  series  of  Bl  cases,  phthisis  was  found  in  7,  or  14  per  cent.  Of  these  4  were 
fatal,  in  3  of  which  recent  tuberculosis  was  found,  and  in  the  fourth  chronic  phthisis, 

Blood  Casts. — Blood  casta  in  phthifila  are  very  rare.  Indeed  Peacock^  denied 
their  existence  entirely.  They  certainly  occur,  and  I  have  myself  seen  two  or 
three  oaaea.  A  most  retuarkable  iustAuce  was  exhibited  by  me  before  the 
Puthological  Society  in  1880, 

A  man,  aged  43,  under  treatment  for  phthisis,  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  hiemoptysis.  in  one 
of  which  he  brought  up  some  "  lumps  "  which  he  had  expectorated  with  very  great  difficulty 
but  with  great  relief  tu  the  dy^pnixa,  with  which  the  hsmoptyBis  hod  boon  associated. 

Four  of  the  casta  were  shown  to  the  Society.  Three  were  of  about  the  same  si^e,  vi/.,  about 
2  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dmmeter  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  stem.  Two  of 
them  were  much  branched.  The  fourth  coat  was  much  larger,  being  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
thalittlefineer,  1|  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  this  wag  not  branched.  Tbepatient 
was  nuder  observation  for  twelve  months  subsequently.  He  spat  no  more  "  lumps."  He  died 
at  home  about  three  yejkrs  later. 

Fugge  sUtea  that  there  is  a  specimen  in  Guy's  Hospital  Mntseuin  of  a  largu  brnnched  clot 
expectorated  a  few  days  after  hiemoptyais.  A  case  is  also  given  in  abstract  in  Virobow's 
JakTbuek,  I8S6,  ii.  152,  occurring  in  a  phthisical  diabetic  who  had  had  several  attacks  of 
htsmoptysis. 

Chejne,*  who  described  blood  casta  in  1809,  stated  that  they  were  the  precursor  of  fatal 
hnmoptyais,  and  be  quotes  a  case  in  support  of  his  statement. 

Small  casts  I  have  seen  on  two  other  occasions  in  phthisis.     The  most  interesting  of  thma 


BS  occurred  in  s  man  of  46,  who  had  emphysema  and  also  slight  consolidation  at  the  apex, 
DB  iinu  several  attacks  of  hmmoptyais  while  under  observation,  and  he  brought  up  small  clots 
(bronchial  caata)  on  two  occasions ;  on  the  first  he  brought  up  about  thirty  small  OB"  "'""  ""- 


le  of  two  days,  on  ths  second  only  two  or  three  ;  the  blood  was  at  Grst  bright  and  when  the 
clots  came  it  was  dark. 

Pomies' also  recordsa  case  in  which  a  large  clot  was  brought  up  from  the  large  bronchi 
of  the  left  side,  and  quotes  also  another  case  in  tiie  practice  of  Uintrae. 


i 
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Calcareous  masses  are  occasionally  brought  up  from  the  lungs. 

They  are  usaally  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  gritty  and  hard,  but  sometimes  of  a  soft  putty- 
like consistency.  They  are  compoHcd  of  phospnate,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

They  rary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.    They  may  be  minute  and  not  larger  than  a  caraway 

d,  or  as  big  as  a  nut  and  weigh  many  grains.  They  may  be  cylindrical,  oval,  globular,  pyriform, 
or  quite  irregular  in  shape,  and  they  may  also  be  branched.  Their  surface  may  be  smooth,  but  it 
is  luaally  rouffh  and  ra«^ 

The  lung  lesions  with  which  they  are  associated,  if  any,  are  those  of  chronic  phthisis,  but 
caloareoos  masses  may  be  expectorateid  for  years  and  yet  no  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  of  any 
kind  become  manifest. 

They  vary  also  in  number  from  a  single  one  up  to  many  hundreds,  cg.y  500  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Portal. 

The  frequency  with  which  such  ex{)ectoration  occurs  is  small.  I  only  know  of  one  set  of 
figures  which  deals  witii  this'.question,  and  that  shows  a  frequency  of  16  in  1000  cases  of  phthisis, 
bnt  I  think  tMs  yields  an  unusually  high  percentage. 

Source. — Early  writers*  supposed  that  these  masses  were  calcified  or  cretaceous  tubercles, 
and  thus  Bay  le  and  Portal  speak  of  ''phthisic  calculeuse.*'  Andral,  whose  description  of  the 
afifection  still  remains  one  of  the  best,  referred  these  masses  to  four  sources. 

1.  The  interior  of  cavities  in  the  lung. 

2.  The  lung  tissue  itself. 

3.  Calcified  bronchial  cartilages. 

4.  The  interior  of  bronchial  tubes. 

It  is  strange  that  he  should  omit  from  the  list  the  mention  of  calcareous  bronchial  glands, 
from  which  source  most  of  the  masses  undoubtedly  come  ;  especially  as  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases 
recorded  by  Bayle  post-mortem  exaunnatiou  showed  the  presence  of  calcified  bronchial  glands. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  pathological  evidence  to  show  that  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
whether  ordinary  bronchial  secretion  or  blood,  can  inspissate  and  calcify.  Even  where  the  mass 
is  blanched,  the  branching  is  somewhat  fanciful  and  not  other  than  might  be  obtained  from  an 
irregularly  calcified  gland,  for  in  such  glands  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  is  often  very  irregular. 

Calcified  bronchial  cartilages  we  should  a  priori  expect  to  be  but  rarely  expectorated.  Case 
8  is  an  instance  of  this  kind. 

Calcified  tubercular  nodules  might  of  course  be  expectorated  when  the  lung  tissue  round 
them  has  broken  down,  but  this  explanation  cannot  fit  most  of  the  recorded  cases,  in  which 
the  signs  of  phthisis  were  either  absent  entirely,  or,  if  present,  showed  the  disease  to  be  in  the 
chronic  and  not  in  an  active  stage.  Against  this  origin  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  calcified 
tubercular  nodules  found  in  the  lung  are  really  formed  of  fibrous  tissue  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  but  rarely  surrounded  with  a  capsule  from  which  they  could 
be  shelled  out. 

Although  the  disintegration  of  old  cretaceous  masses  may  be  held  to  account  for  some  of  the 
cases  of  expectoration  of  calcareous  masses,  still  the  majority  are  to  be  referred,  I  think  there  can 
be  littie  doubt,  to  the  bronchial  glands. 

Calcareous  glands  are  sometimes  expectorated  bodily,  and  the  only  difference  between  this 
group  of  cases  and  those  under  consideration  is  that  the  disintegration  is  fragmentary  and  the  dis- 
char;^  piecemeal.  For  this  view  there  is  the  most  pathological  support.  Thus  Fagge  records  a 
case  in  which  a  man  had  expectorated  calcareous  masses  for  some  time  at  the  rate  oftwo  or  three 
a  week,  and  after  death  a  calcified  gland  was  found  lying  in  an  abscess  communicating  with  a 
bronchus.  In  all  cases  alike,  whether  the  source  be  in  the  glands  or  elsewhere,  the  detachment 
must  be  brought  about  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  and  thus  uie  expectoration  of  such  masses  will 
always  be  attended  with  risk,  and  it  is  often  accom^mnied  with  more  or  less  heemorrhage.  When 
it  occurs  in  phthisis  it  is  another  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  disease,  but  in  many  instances 
it  Ib  unattended  with  symptoms  or  physical  signs,  and  the  patients  may  remain  in  good  health 
and  otherwise  unaffected  for  many  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  cases  I  happen  to  have  found  recorded  : — 

1.  Bayle.'    Male,  59.      P.  if,  calcified  bronchial  gland. 

2.  Portal.      A  case  in  which  500  were  brought  up  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

8.  Hamilton.^  Female,  22,  with  much  heemopt^sis  and  cougn,  the  masses  being  moetiy  of 
small  size,  about  that  of  a  caraway  seed.  The  largest  was  an  inch  long  and  irregularly 
branched,  and  a  drawing  of  it  given. 

^  Williams,  Fulmon,  Consumption.  ^  Rech,  a,  lapMh,  pulmon,,  p.  286. 

»  Dubl.  Hosp,  Qaz,,  1854,  i.  188. 
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4.  Huuiltan.     Male,  one  mses  twelve  ^eais  before,  Jiatient  atill  well. 

5.  Huniltoii.    Female,  17.    Several  with  htemoptysis.    PulmoDuy  Bymptomn,  but  no  signs 

of  pbthiaifl. 

6.  Guiburt.'    Male,  34.    Many  attacks  of  in  Hani  niation  of  the  lungs  from  the  age  of  fl  years. 

One  mass  weighing  4'7  giiimmes.     Patient  died  at  the  age  of  34.     No  p.m. 

7.  Fredault."    Male.     Calcareous  inaas  found  in  hrunchus  at  junction  of  loiddle  and  lower 

lobea,  weighing  139  graJUE. 
S.  Henooque  and  Lero;r-      Male,  21.     Twelve  calculi  found  in  bronchus  of  right  lower  lobe, 
thou^t  to  bo  cartiloguB,  and  cartUage  and  bone  demonatrated  on  section.     Drawings 

9.  Peacock.*  Male.  At  21  slight  hiema]itysig.  At  23  chalky  concretion  expectorated, 
weiubing  30  grains,  precodea  by  pail)  ID  the  left  hand  and  arm.  At  26  and  again  at  2S 
aimilar  attacks.  A  few  yellow  masaeH  were  also  exiiectorated  which  were  thought  to  he 
caieous  substance.  No  physical  signs  developed,  and  the  [latient  waa  known  to  be  well 
at  the  age  of  3D. 

10.  Walaher^ers  tocasea.butdewrihetiione. 

11.  Bmdel.'    Female,  67.  IrregalaroylindricalcalcifiedinaKstbesueofabinl'Begg,  thought 

to  be  a  calci&ed  blood  clot  dating  from  hicmopCysis,  tweiitj-two  years  previously, 

12.  Flint.*    Male,  42 ;  a  great  many  masses  ',  jotient  in  good  health  many  years  after. 

13.  Flint.  Mole,  23.  A  few  small  ones.     Phthisis  at  the  left  apex. 

14.  Fagge.'    Case  already  referrred  to. 
IE.  West.     Case  already  referred  to. 

Hxmoptysis,  though  very  common  in  phthisic  it)  not,  as  a,  rule,  of  frequent 
ocDurrenue  Id  any  given  case.  It  may  be  absent  throughout,  but  if  it  has 
occurred  ouce  it  is  likely  to  occur  again  at  some  time  or  other,  and  it  may 
be  so  frequent  as  to  constitute  the  prouiiueat  aymptom  of  the  ca,ae,  and 
this  peculiar  liability  to  liitmoptyaia  sometimes  runs  iu  families  ae  other 
peculiarities  do. 

John  H.,  aged  fit.  with  bronchitis  and  amphys«ina,  but : 
my  care  for  profiiso  hsemoptyais,  of  which   I   saw  t 
hmmuptyaU  twenty  or  thirty  times,  the  first  attack 
brought  up  a  pint  or  more  on  several  uccaiuouH.     His  . 

for  many  years,  and  also  two  of  his  nieoeB  (his  sister's  childron).  He  himself  Iiad  also  lost  bio  . 
occaBioually  from  the  nose  and  rectum,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  other  evidence  of 
hemophilia  in  himself  or  bis  relatives. 

Hajmoptysis  ia  stated  to  be  absent  throughout  iu  from  20  to  30  of  s 
of  phthisis. 

Statistics  IIS  to  the  frequcuoy  of  hemoptysis  or  of  its  absence  are  nee 
somewhat  unreliable,  and  differ  greatly  according  to  the  experience  of  different 
writers,  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
watching  the  cosea  tiirough  the  whole  period  of  their  illness. 

The  combined  Btatislicg,  quoted  by  Wjlooii  Fox,  yield  u  percentage  of  72  for  its  occurrence, 
leaving,  therefore,  26  as  the  iiercentage  of  its  absence. 

Out-patient  practice  euablea  qb  to  foiiu  a  better  estimutii  of  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  > 
history  of  hnmoptysiB  in  aoj  given  am  as  it  prewotB  itself  in  practice.    Thus  out  of  420 
cases  of  plithiais  taken,  m  they  aume  to  roe  at  Victoria  Piirk  Hospital,  I  failed  to  obtain  any    i 
liistcry  of  lutmoptysis  iu  one-third. 

A  olaraifloation  of  hnmoptysis  according  to  lis  amount  may  be  usefully  made. 
Strmky,  where  it  is  not  iu  measurable  amouut,  and  appears  only  as  streaks  { 
in  the  spuluin. 

Smal/,  where  the  quantity  is  leas  than  1  ounce. 

Mo'leno  ro  the  quantilv  niiiites  between  1  and  i  ounces. 

Copiot  he  quap  twlween  4  and  10  ounces. 

'  il-  ■*,  Ub, 


I  years  before  I  » 
His  mother  brought  up  blo'id  ij 


He  had 


I 

I 


Uop.,  ] 


I» 


I  • 
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I^rofuse^  where  the  quantity  is  more  than  half  a  pint.     Of  this  there  are  three 
forma : 

(a)   Suffocative,  where  the  amount  is  so  large  as  to  suffocate  the  patient 

almost  immediately. 
(6)   Remittent  or  continue,   which   may  be  (1)   fatal  after  a    time  from 

exhaustion,  (2)  or  gradually  cease  and  end  in  recovery. 
(c)   Intermittent,  the  attacks  being  separated  by  intervals  often  of  considerable 

duration. 
Tbe  amount  of  blood  brought  up  is  usually  small,  under  2  or  3  ounces,  and 
it  may  not  be  more  than  a  few  streaks  in  the  sputum. 

Walahe  gives  the  avenge  as  less  tlmn  half  an  ounce  in  45  iKjrcent,  and  the  second  Brompton 
Report  as  less  than  that  amount  in  69  i>cr  cent. 

My  own  statistics  show  hwrnoptysis  absent  in  30  jHircent.,  stivaky  in  23  iH»icuut.,  slight 
in  84  per  cent.,  copious  in  13  \)^t  cnt. 

From  a  comparison  of  various  statistics  I  think  the  fullowing  averages  may  ]»e  taken  as 
approximately  coiTect : — 

Streaky  (no  measurable  amount),  )  r^  ^ 

Small  (less  than  1  ounce),  { 50  i-r  c™t. 

Moderate  (from  1  to  4  ounces), 1;' 

Copious  (from  4  to  10  ounces),  \/«  ,  a,#.;  o     ^  <  7  .v  m\ 

Prifuse  (above  10  ounces),     '' ](r^"tM-1,i-fatal,'i: .        .        10 

Absent, -Jf)        ,, 

These  figures  show  that  it  is  in  not  more  than  about  10  {H.>r  cent,  uf  all  cases  that  haemoptysis 
becomes  an  urgent  symptom  and  ruc^uires  active  treatment. 

Even  in  profuse  hasmoptysisi  the  amount  rarely  exceeds  half  ii  pint  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  this  amount  may  be  brought  up  diiy  after  day  for  even 
sevend  weeks  together.  In  most  cases  the  blood  is  brought  up  in  small 
mouthfuls  each  time  the  patient  coughs,  so  that,  though  the  amoiuit  at  any  one 
time  is  small,  it  adds  up  to  a  considerable  quanity  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  largest  amount  I  have  actually  seen  brought  up  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  case  that  was  not  fatal  by  suffocation  is  30  ounces.  The  blood  may 
now  and  then  pour  out  of  the  mouth  in  gushes,  but  such  cases  are  rare  (under 
1  per  cent.),  and  almost  innuediately  fatal  by  suftbcation. 

The  frequency  of  hzemoptysis  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  following  figures  (Reginald  Thomson) : — 

Ist  stage,  20*7  l>er  cent.  ;  2nd  stage,  44  ik.t  cent.  ;  3nl  stage,  35*6  \h-t  cent. 

Except  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  such  statistics  have  little  practical  iniiH>rtance,  for 
tfte  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  stage  of  the  disease  is  consideraole,  and  it  otivn  happens 
that  piofhae  hsemoptysis,  occurring  in  what  api>ears  to  Ix^  an  early  sta^',  proves  to  be  due  to 
T6ry  chronic  and  long-standing  disease.  This  subject  has  already  l>een  dealt  with  when 
dlMiianng  the  question  oiphthUis  db  hmnoptce. 

What  may  be  generally  stated  is  this — 

1.  That  hsBmoptysis  occurring  in  early  or  recent  phthisis  is  usually  slight, 

and  is  not,   as  a  rule,  met   with   until   the   tubercular  mischief   has 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  breaking  down. 

2.  That  hsmoptysis  may  be  completely  absent  throughout  in  even  very 

acute  cases* 
3b  That  profuse  hsmoptysis  is  associated  with  chronic  cavities,  and  occurs, 

thenfore^  in  the  older  cases  of  phthisis ;  and 
\  That  when  it  is  met  with  in  what  seems  to  be  a  recent  case,  it  proves 

-Unoet  without  exception  to  be  connected  with  latent  and  perhaps 
^pMaaMe  ohronic  excavation. 
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As  regards  the  diagnostic  value  of  hsemoptysis,  Louis'  dictum  may  be 
accepted,  viz.,  that  idiopathic  haemoptysis,  i.e.^  hsemoptysis  coming  on  wiUiout 
apparent  cause,  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  tubercle ;  for  on  examining 
a  series  of  cases  with  reference  to  this  point,  he  found,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
that  those  who  spat  blood  either  were  or  became  phthisical.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  lies  in  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  blood  coming  from  other  sources, 
e,g.f  the  nose  or  pharynx.  If  this  can  be  done  the  statement  is  approximately 
true. 

Source. — The  blood  may  come  from  the  bronchi  or  from  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  the  hcemoptysis  is  called  bronchial  or  pulmonary  respectively.  It 
may  be  bronchial  in  origin,  when  the  bronchi  are  the  seat  of  tubercular 
ulceration,  or  if  the  cough  be  violent,  when  the  small  vessels  in  the  bronchi  give 
way  as  in  other  cases  of  violent  expiratory  effort  With  these  main  exceptions 
the  bleeding  in  phthisis  is  connected  with  lesions  of  the  lung  tissue,  i.e.,  it  is 
pulmonary.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  round  developing  tubercular  lesions 
the  congestion  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  extravasation  of  blood;  but  the 
congestion  in  phthisis  can  hardly  ever  be  so  extreme  as  is  seen  in  acute 
pneumonia,  and  in  that  disease  heemoptysis  in  any  quantity  is  very  rare,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  acute  cases  of  phthisis  are,  as  a  rule,  characterised  by 
the  entire  absence  of  haemoptysis.  Heemoptysis,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  to  be  referred  to  gross  lesions  of  vessels  in  the  lung ;  to  erosion  in  early  cases, 
and  in  the  chronic  to  erosion  or  ulceration,  or  still  more  frequently  to  rupture 
of  an  aneurysm.  The  subject  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  article  on 
Hfomoptysis. 

The  f-estiits  of  Ihetinoptym, — When  small  it  has  usually  no  influence  at  all 
upon  the  course  of  the  disease ;  it  is  simply  an  accidental  occurrence  and  of  no 
special  importance.  £ven  when  more  abundant,  it  may  be  of  importance 
only  80  far  as  it  increases  the  debility  and  aneemia,  but  these  are  quickly  recovered 
from.  Not  infrequently  it  appears  actually  to  do  good,  and  improvement  seems 
to  date  from  the  bleeding. 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  pain  in  the  chest,  which  has  been  previously  complained 
of,  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  even  for  the  time  entirely  removed.  The  relation 
between  pain  and  hcomorrhage  is  striking  and  interesting,  and  will  be  further 
referred  to. 

If  the  bleeding  from  the  lung  be  free,  the  blood  will  tend  to  gravitate  to  the 
lower  parts,  and  may  give  signs  of  its  presence  there  by  crepitation  and  altered 
breath-sounds.  As  a  rule  these  physical  signs  rapidly  clear  up  and  no  further 
changes  occur,  but  occasionally  the  temperature  rises  and  an  attack  of  subacute 
pneumonia  supervenes,  but  this,  too,  in  time  resolves  and  may  entirely  recover. 

Lastly,  haomoptysis  may  be  followed  by  a  very  rapid  and  acute  development 
of  tuberculosis.  This  is  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  cases  of  **  phthisis  ab 
ha^moptoe '' ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  result  is  due  not  to  the  blood,  but  to 
tubercle  bacilli  carried  by  it  and  disseminated  throughout  the  lung. 

HsMuoptysis  tends  to  recur,  but  with  great  irregularity,  so  that  the  intervals 
l^etween  the  attacks  may  be  indefinite,  sometimes  even  many  years. 


I 


Thus  I  have  seen  ft  mftn  who  had  his  first  attack  of  haemoptysis  at  the  age  of  24,  and  that  a 
>ro(\ise  one,  and  none  again  until  the  age  of  38,  fourteen  years  later.  Another  man  of  27  had 
jdd  attacks  of  slight  haemoptysis  for  fourteen  years  at  irregular  intervals,  and  one  very  nrofuse 
one  at  the  age  of  21.  He  presented  the  signs  of  chronic  phthisis  at  the  left  apex,  witn  com- 
|)]ementary  hy|)ertxophy  or  the  whole  right  lung. 

Still,  iirofuse  haemoptysis  may  recur  at  vei^  short  intervals.  A  man  of  27  had  three  distinct 
attacks  or  profUse  and  dangmos  h«mop^^  in  seven  months ;  and  another  of  about  the  same 
a^,  thrve  similar  attacks  in  six  months.    In  an  attack  of  profuse  h«moptysiB  the  outbursts  may 
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be  curiously  periodic.  Thus  I  had  one  case  under  observation  in  which  profuse  hemorrhage 
occurred  for  seven  days  almost  regularly  at  midday  and  midnight,  the  patient  losing  about  hSii 
a,  pint  each  time. 

An  attack  of  hamoptysis  in  a  person  predisposed  to  it  may  be  determined  by 
various  causes,  especially  by  sudden  effort  or  strain,  e,g,,  muscular  exertion,  cough- 
ing or  other  violent  expiratory  effort  as  well  as  by  mental  excitement,  probably 
through  its  action  on  the  heart.  The  physical  examination  of  the  chest  should 
always  be  made  with  delicacy  and  care,  when  patients  are  spitting  blood,  or  are 
liable  to  it,  for  an  attack  may  be  aggravated  or  even  brought  on  by  rough 
manipulation. 

Sex, — Profuse  hiumoptysis  is  no  doubt  commoner  in  men  than  in  women. 
For  this  there  are  two  reasons :  (1)  that  men  are  more  frequently  the  subjects  of 
chronic  phthisis,  and  (2)  that  they  are  more  liable  from  their  occupations  and 
greater  exposure  to  causes  which  may  excite  it. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  haemoptysis  is  affected  by  season,  and  tliat  it  is  more  common  in 
the  warm  than  in  tlie  cold  months,  but  I  do  not  tliiuk  that  statistics  bcAr  this  out. 

Age. — Haemoptysis  may  occur  at  any  age,  just  as  tubercle  may,  but  it  is 
commonest,  of  course,  at  the  period  at  which  phthisis  is  most  prevalent,  viz., 
during  early  and  middle  adult  life.  It  is  rare  at  either  extreme,  partly  because 
at  the  extremes  of  life  phthisis  is  rare,  and  partly  because,  if  phthisis  develop,  it 
tends  to  run  an  acute  course.     I  have  seen  one  instance  in  a  man  of  68. 

Profuse  and  still  more  fatal  hajmoptysis  is  very  rare  in  early  life,  but  it  has 
been  met  with  even  in  infant^  and  in  such  cases  it  is  found  to  be  associated 
with  the  same  lesions  in  the  lung  as  it  is  in  the  adult. 

Hoflnung^  records  a  fatal  case  in  a  child  of  10  months,  due  to  tlie  rupture  of  a  pulmonaiy 
aneurysm  in  a  cavity  which  was  traced  back  to  measles.  He  gives  a  resume  of  10  other  cases 
collected  from  literature. 

In  4  connected  with  aneursym  of  the  i>ulmonary  artery. 

1  ,,  ,,    suppuiuting  bronchial  glands  opening  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

2  „  „   gangivne. 

1        ,,  ,,   thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

1         ,,  ,,    pulmonary  ai)oi)lexy  (nc). 

,,  1  without  any  discoverable  cause. 

Powell  ^  records  a  case  fatal  at  7  months ;  Revilliod  ^  one  at  16  montlis ;  Cholmeley  *  one 
at  20  months  ;  Lebert  *  anotlier  at  the  age  of  2  years. 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  a  child  of  5,  who  was  under  treatment  for  what  was  thought  to  be 
simply  broncho-pneumonia.    No  ^.//i.  could  be  obtained. 

rollock  recorus  a  case,  not  fatal,  at  the  age  of  18  months. 

B.  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  lesions  in  the 
lung,  and  in  any  given  case  they  differ  also  in  different  parts  of  the  chest,  and 
€veu  in  the  same  part  are  subject  to  continual  change  as  the  disease  progresses. 
Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  by  their  means  only  that  we  can  ascertain 
what  the  lesions  are. 

As  tubercles  form  in  the  lung  they  produce  inflammatory  reaction  in  the 
parts  around  them,  t.e.,  in  the  alveoli  and  in  the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi.  The 
«arly  signs  of  phthisis,  therefore,  are  those  of  local  congestion  or  local  bronchitis ;  a 
little  wheezing  and  fine  crepitation,  especially  on  deep  inspiration  or  after  coughing, 

>   Virch,  Jahrhuch,  1885,  ii.  584.  -  Path.  Sue.  Trtnis.   xxii. 

3  yirch.  JaJircsbericht,  1887,  ii.  713. 

*  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  f  xxxix.     Of,  Etiol.   PiUMsis  in  Children, 

■  Armit,  Kraakh.j  188. 
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The  signs  oF  locOil  brouchitis,  if  persistent,  are  always  evidence  of  local 
disease,  and  when  present  at  the  apex  are  almost  conclusive  as  to  Die 
existence  of  phthisis  there.  As  the  tubercles  develop,  patches  of  broncbo- 
pneumouia  form.  So  long  as  they  are  small  and  deep-seat«d  in  the  litng,  they 
produce  no  definite  physical  signs,  but  if  they  become  confluent,  and  form  larger 
masses,  they  yield  the  ordinary  signs  of  consolidation. 

Tlieae  patches  of  broncho-pneiimouia  may  resolve,  and  the  signs  due  to  them 
may  therefore  disappear,  but  if,  as  is  usual,  they  persist,  they  become  themselves 
tulwrcular,  caaeate  (casentiug  broncho-pneumonia),  and  after  a  time  degenerate 
or  soften.  When  the  softened  parts  communicate  with  a  bronchus  they  are 
espeotorated  and  a  cavity  is  formed. 

In  all  but  the  most  acute  cases  attempts  are  mnde  at  repair,  by  the  formation 
of  fibrous  tissue,  which  oicatrizes  and  leads  to  contraction  of  the  affected  parts. 

As  the  lesions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  limg  so  do  the  physical  signs,  so 
that  all  the  different  groups  of  physical  signs  may  be  present  in  the  same 
case  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  chest ;  tbits  at  the  apei,  where  the  process 
usually  commences,  there  may  be  the  signs  of  escavation  and  contraction ; 
lower  down  those  of  advancing  consolidation ;  and  lower  still  the  early  signs  of 
broncho-pneumonifl  and  local  congestion. 

When  we  speak  in  any  case  of  the  physical  signs  of  phthisis,  we  mean  those 
present  in  the  seat  of  most  advanced  disease,  but  the  signs  in  the  other  parts  are 
of  great  importance  as  indicating  whether  the  disease  is  progressing  or  not. 

The  physical  signs  vary  also  according  to  the  acuteness  of  the  disease,  its 
dilfiisiou  or  localisation,  and  again  according  to  the  parts  chiefly  involved,  via., 
the  air-tubes,  lung-tissuo,  or  the  pleura. 

Thus,  iu  one  of  the  acute  forms,  where  there  is  much  infiaramatory  reaction, 
and  it  is  localised,  the  physical  signs  resemble  closely  those  of  acute  pneumonia ; 
in  another,  where  the  disease  is  more  diffuse,  thc^e  of  acute  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. In  nearly  all  cases  the  apex  is  attacked  either  first  of  all,  or  else 
most  extensively,  and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  diagnosis,  for  physical  signs 
which  elsewhere  might  admit  of  other  interpretation,  at  the  apex  may  be  con- 
clusive of  phthisis. 

The  pleura  is  always  involved  sooner  or  later,  but  it  may  be  the  first  part  to 
yield  physical  signs — either  those  of  a  dry  pleurisy  or  of  an  effusion.  In  the  case 
of  dry  pleurisy  tlie  localisation  and  distribution  are  of  great  diagnostic  import- 
once.  If  it  be  limited  to  the  apex,  and  not  due  to  croupous  pneumonia,  it  is 
almost  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  So  it  is  also,  if  it  he  very 
widespread  over  one  lung,  or  still  more  if  it  be  bilateral,  eveu  though  it  be  con- 
fined to  the  lower  parts.  Speaking  generally,  double  pleurisy  is  due  to  the  same 
lesion  exciting  it  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  if  not  malignant  disease,  there 
is  practically  under  ordinary  circumstances  little  else  for  this  to  be  but  tubercle. 

When  effusion  takes  place,  even  if  the  original  cause  be  at  the  apex,  the 
fluid  will  gravitate  to  the  lower  parts.  Tubercle  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
pleuritic  eH'usion,  but  there  is  nothing  iu  the  seat  of  the  clTusion  itself,  nor  in  its 
oharacter,  to  determine  the  diagnosis  as  to  its  cause. 

In  the  healthy  chest  the  physical  signs  are  remarkably  symmetrical,  and  it  is 
the  disappearance  of  this  symmetry,  or,  in  other  words,  the  development  of  a 
difference  in  the  physical  signa  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  that  yields  the  most 
important  evidence  of  disease.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  examining  the  cheat  for 
the  signs  of  phthisis  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  two  sides  must  be  carefully 
compared  with  each  other.  It  is  not  a  difference  between  the  physical  signs  in 
the  case  under  examination  compared  with  some  ideal  average  or  standard,  but 
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an  actual  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  particular  chest  in  question,  a 
difference  which  is  usually  easy  enough  to  determine,  even  when  veiy  slight. 
The  only  ^t  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  at  the  right  apex  in  the  healthy  chest 
the  expiration  may  be  slightly  audible,  and  the  vocal  vibrations  and  vocal 
resonance  a  little  increased,  as  compared  with  the  left  side.  This  is  a  physiological 
difference,  and  even  so  not  always  present.  If  the  same  difference  were  reversed, 
f.0^  if  it  were  on  the  left  side  that  the  exaggerated  physical  signs  were  present, 
they  would  indicate  disease. 

Auscultation. — The  physical  signs  yielded  by  auscultation  are  not  only  the 
earliest  to  be  detected,  but  remain  throughout  the  disease  the  most  important, 
so  that  it  is  natural  to  consider  them  first. 

In  the  healthy  chest,  expiration  is  either  not  audible  at  all,  or  if  so,  hardly 
at  all,  and  then  only  at  the  commencement.  In  early  phthisis  one  of 
the  first  changes  is  that  expiration  becomes  audible  and  prolonged.  At  the  same 
time  inspiration  becomes  somewhat  louder  and  harsher,  so  that  the  soft,  blowing, 
vesicular  murmur  of  the  healthy  lung  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
altered  breathing  sounds  descril^ed. 

The  inspiration  is  often  wavy  or  interrupted  (saccadic,  entre-coup^e). 

This  is  not  pathognomonic  of  phthisis,  for  it  may  occur  when  the  lunc  is  quite  healthy  in 
IMktients,  who  are  not,  and  do  not  become,  phthisical.  It  is  very  variable,  being  present  at  one 
time  and  not  at  another,  appearing  ana  disapi)earing  quite  irregularly.  Tnis  interropted 
breathing  is  due  to  interference  with  the  entry  of  air,  owing  usually  to  some  secretion  in  the 
tubes,  but  it  appears  to  be  also  sometimes  muscular  in  origin,  i.^.,  due  to  irregular  muscular 
action. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  expiration  becomes  longer  and  louder,  until  at 
last  it  is  equal  in  length  and  loudness  to  inspiration,  and  both  sounds  acquire 
a  harsh  character.     This  is  what  is  usually  called  bronchial  breathing. 

The  alteration  in  the  length  and  characters  of  the  breath  sounds  progresses 
as  consolidation  advances,  even  up  to  true  bronchial  breathing  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  changes  are  associated  with  an  increase  in  loudness,  for  it  often 
happens  that,  owing  to  the  diminished  entry  of  air  into  the  affected  lung,  the 
breathing  sounds  are  actually  less  loud  on  the  affected  than  on  the  sound  side, 
though  the  characteristic  changes,  viz.,  the  prolongation  of  expiration  and  the 
harsh  chanicter  of  both  sounds,  may  be  well  marked.  This  may  occur  even  with 
bronchial  breathing,  and  it  is  tliis  which  is  meant  when  the  bronchial  breathing  is 
described  as  weak. 

When  cavities  are  present,  and  lie  near  the  surface,  the  breath  sounds  have 
added  to  them  the  hollow  sound  which  is  described  by  the  term  cavernous  or 
amphoric. 

When,  owing  to  some  affection  of  the  larynx,  there  is  loud  laryngeal  stridor, 
the  interpretation  of  the  auscultation  sounds  over  the  chest  becomes  extremely 
difficult,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  produced  in  situ  and  how  much 
is  propagated  from  the  larynx. 

I  have,  under  such  circumstances,  seen  very  extensive  mischief,  even  a  large  cavity,  completely 
missed,  even  after  careful  and  rej>eated  examination  for  that  purjKxse  by  exi)eriencea  observers. 

In  all  cases  the  effect  of  secretion  in  the  tubes  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
where  the  tubes  are  plugged,  so  that  no  air  enters  the  affected  parts  of  the  lung, 
no  breath  sounds  may  be  heard  at  all ;  yet  when  the  tubes  have  been  cleared  by 
coughing  and  expectoration,  the  signs  of  consolidation  or  cavity,  as  the  case  toav 
be,  become  evident.  It  is  a  good  rule,  therefore,  to  make  the  patient  breatl 
deeply  several  times  and  cough  once  or  twice,  and  then  immediately  afterwards 
examine  the  chest  again. 
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Chauge  of  position  sometimes  has  the  same  ciieut.  Where  there  is  a  large 
cavity  containiog  much  secretion,  in  oue  positioD,  e.g.,  the  recumbeut,  the 
fiecration  may  cover  the  mouth  of  the  main  hronchus  communicating  with  the 
cavity,  and  so  uo  breath  sounds  \k  heard.  Change  of  poaitioD,  e.g.,  sitting  up, 
may  chauge  the  poeitiou  of  the  fluid  and  leave  the  mouth  of  the  bronchus  free, 
and  80  the  breath  Bounds  may  become  audible.  Such  changes  are  most 
frequently  seen  with  cavities  at  the  base,  but  I  have  seeu  them  also  at  the  apex, 
and  that  in  an  early  case  in  which  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  a  large  cavity  ; 
still  the  explanation  was,  1  believe,  the  same,  viz.,  that  iu  one  position  the 
tubes  were  occluded  and  in  the  other  free. 

Sometimes  after  coneh  a  high -uitcliBd,  sucking,  ins]iiratory  sound  ia  heard  (fwsi-(iii!tc»u<.-(iijn), 
doe  to  the  sucking  in  oi  air  into  the  cavity,  as  it  is  suddenly  reUevtd  from  comgiTflaaion  after  the 

Crepitation. — Crepitation  of  all  kinds  may  be  met  with  in  phthisis  ;  fine-hair, 
fine,  medium,  large,  gurgliug,  bubbling,  etc.  In  the  earliest  stage  it  may  be 
very  fine  and  due  to  the  opening  out  of  collapsed  air  vesicles,  or  to  a  little  fluid 
in  the  air-tubes.  Fine  crepitation  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear  from  some 
forms  of  pleuritic  friction,  but  the  distinction  is  of  no  importance  iu  the  ease  of 
phthisis,  tor  at  the  apex  ite  meaning  in  either  case  is  the  same,  viz.,  tuberonloais. 
Crepitation  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the  bursting  of  tur-bubblea  in  fluid  either  in  the 
air-tubes  or  in  cavities.  Its  character  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  bubbles 
and  of  the  tubes  or  cavities  in  which  it  occurs,  and  upon  the  modificatious  in  sound 
produced  by  the  changes  in  the  lung  tissue  aroimd.  In  the  early  stage,  where 
the  consolidation  is  dense,  the  crepitation  is  often  clear,  sharp,  and  crackling.  It 
is  to  this  form  that  the  name  subcrepitant  has  been  given,  and  it  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  it  it  were  pathognomonic  of  phthisis ;  this  it  is  not,  tor  the  same 
kind  of  crepitation  is  met  with  in  other  affections  of  the  limg  where  the  condi- 
tions are  similar,  e.y.,  in  broncho-pneumonia,  and  occasionally  in  croupous 
pneumonia.  Wheu  cavities  are  present  it  is  often  gurgliug  or  bubbling,  and 
may  acquire  a  ringing  or  metallic  character. 

The  importance  of  crepitation  is  that  it  is  the  chief  indication  of  softening  or 
breaking  down. 

In  early  stages  crepitation  may  not  be  audible  with  ordinary  breathing,  but 
only  after  deep  inspiration  or  after  a  good  coiigh.  By-and-bye  it  becomes 
audible  with  both  inspiration  and  expiration  and  on  ordinary  breathing. 

ll  hut  been  asserted  tiiat  with  h^mojityais  the  crejiitation  is  |*culiM  and  iMthoguonionio. 
This  is  an  «m>r,  for  though  crepitation  heard  during  hnuuniitysis  at  th?  boAea,  or  in  [ilaces  whers 
It  was  not  heard  before,  is  [iresumably  due  to  bloMl  in  the  tubes,  it  has  no  special  characters 
by  which  it  can  be  diagnosed. 

In  cases  where  there  is  rapid  consolidation,  and  no  breaking  down,  i.e.,  in 
certain  acute  cases  of  phthisis,  crepitation  may  be  absent  throughout,  but  this  is 
quite  au  exception. 

Vocal  Resonance. — The  voice  sounds,  like  the  breath  sounds,  undergo 
gradiuil  increase  as  the  consolidation  advances,  until  they  become  intense,  and 
are  described  by  the  term  bronchophony.  They  may  be  transmitted  with 
unusual  clearness  and  directness  to  the  ear,  and  are  then  termed  pedoriloquj/, 
and  these  changes  may  be  evident  both  with  the  ordinary  voice  or  with  the 
whisper,  when  they  are  called  whigpering  bronekophony  or  peetoriloquy.  With 
large  cavities  the  voice  sounds,  like  the  breath  sounds,  may  acquire  a  hollow 
amphoric  character. 

Bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy  are  often  very  local,  and,  like  the  other 
auscultation  phenomena,  vary  greatly  and  irregularly  in  different  parts  of  the 
chest,  and  iu  the  same  parts  at  diiferent  times. 
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There  are  two  other  modifications  of  vocal  reBonance  which  deserve  mention, 
both  of  which  may  be  termed  autophony.  In  the  one  the  patient  himself  feels 
the  increased  vibrations  of  his  own  voice,  and  refers  them  correctly  to  the  seat  of 
disease.  I  have  had  a  patient  complain  of  this  as  a  great  trouble  and  incon- 
Tenience  to  him  in  talking.  In  the  other  the  auscultator  hears  his  own  voice 
with  undue  loudness  if  he  speaks  while  his  ear  is  on  the  chest  or  stethoscope. 
In  this  case  his  own  vocal  resonance  is,  as  it  were,  echoed  or  reflected  back  to 
him,  or  perhaps  in  both  cases  the  effect  may  be  a  form  of  consonance.  I  have, 
however,  only  seen  it  with  consolidation,  and  never  with  a  large  cavity  or  with 
pleurisy. 

Palpation. — Of  the  physical  signs  on  palpition  little  need  be  said. 
The  vocal  fremitus  is  increased  like  the  vocal  resonance,  and  usually 
in  the  same  degree;  but  not  always,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  vocal 
resonance  is  distinctly  increased,  and  has  peculiar  characters,  when  the 
vocal  vibrations  are  hardly  to  be  felt,  or  if  at  all,  not  in  more  than 
nonnal  degree. 

YHien  the  consolidation  is  superficial  and  extensive,  the  sense  of  resistance 
is  greatly  increased,  and  even  in  the  early  stages,  when  percussion  is  not  greatly 
impaired,  the  altered  resistance  felt  on  percussion  (pereutorf/  palpation  or 
palpcUory  percussion)  is  very  marked  and  a  great  aid  to  the  car;  while  in 
advanced  cases  the  want  of  vibration  on  percussion  can  be  felt,  as  plainly  as  it 
is  heard. 

Percussion. — In  the  very  early  stage,  even  when  auscultation  yields 
4SU8picious  signs,  there  may  be  no  impairment  of  resonance  to  be  detected  on 
percussion.  On  the  contrary,  the  resonance  may  even  be  tympanitic,  and  differ 
by  way  of  excess  rather  than  of  defect.  This  hyper-resonance  is  no  doubt  the 
result  either  of  an  actually  emphysematous  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  lung 
surrounding  the  tubercular  foci,  or  of  a  condition  of  relaxation  of  the  lung  tissue 
due  to  impairment  of  its  nutrition,  and  similar  to  that  observed  not  infre- 
quently with  pneumonia  (Skodaic  resonance);  thus  it  may  be  hyper-resonant 
in  front,  with  dulness  behind ;  and  at  the  apex  this  may  at  times  be  misleading. 
Before  long,  and  it  may  be  very  early  indeed  in  the  case,  the  percussion  becomes 
impaired  on  the  clavicle,  or  just  above  or  below  it,  the  note  being  at  first  flatter 
and  somewhat  higher  pitched  on  the  affected  side.  As  consolidation  advances 
the  note  becomes  more  and  more  impaired  up  to  distinct  dulness.  Absolute 
dulness  or  complete  non-resonance,  such  as  is  common  over  pleuritic  effusions, 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  phthisis,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
consolidation  is  rarely  homogeneous  and  complete,  but  contains  either  patches 
of  air-containing  lung  tissue  or  cavities. 

Over  cavities  the  percussion  note  may  be  somewhat  resonant,  or  the  note 
which  had  been  dull  may  become  less  so.  A  tympanitic  note  or  marked  hyper- 
resonance  has  been  described,  but  it  is  of  the  rarest  possible  occurrence.  Even 
when  the  note  is  resonant  it  is  almost  invariably  flat,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
**  boxy,"  i.e.,  a  note  such  as  we  obtain  when  percussing  an  air-containing  cavity 
with  thick  walls. 

Variations  in  the  percussion  note  over  cavities,  w^hich  are  said  to  be  obtained 
according  as  the  mouth  is  open  or  closed,  are  more  often  described  than  actually 
seen,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  such  changes  can  be  demonstrated,  imless  the 
cavities  are  of  large  size,  superficially  placed,  and  in  free  communication  with 
the  air-tubes. 

Inspection. — Inspection  usually  reveals,  even  quite  early  in  the  disease, 
changes  both  in  movement  and  in  shape,  though  in  very  early  cases  they  may  be 
so  slight  as  to  be  easily  overlooked. 
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in  nwvement  are  often  to  be  observed  before  any  change  in  shape 
;  OOCUtB.  They  niay  be  detected  both  by  the  eye  and  hand,  often  more  easily  by 
I   the  latter. 

To  examine  the  moveinents,  the  hands  should  be  pluced  ay ra metrically  on 
the  two  apices,  either  in  front  or  from  behind.  In  the  latter  case  the  thumbs 
should  be  placed  close  together  on  the  vertebrse,  and  the  fingers  spread  out  over 
the  clavicles,  upon  the  upper  iutercostnl  spaces  in  front.  This  method  is 
especially  convenient  for  women  and  children. 

The  defects  of  movement  are  due  to  three  oauaea—(l}  deficient  entry  of  air 
from  otwtriiction  to  the  riir-tubes ;  (2)  diminished  expansion  of  the  lung,  owing 


to  fibroid    change  in    the   lung   or  pleura;   (3)    pnin   on 
affected. 


to   consolidation, 
breathiiig. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  movements  may  not  i 
even  when  the  other  physicn!  signs  are  well-marked. 

Change  w  ghnpe  may  not  be  obvious  in  early  stages,  brit  as  the  disease 
progresses,  it  becomes  marked,  owing  to  the  contraction  in  the  luug  or  pleiira,  or 
in  both.  It  ia  most  marked  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  cheat,  and  may  be  so 
extreme  as  to  cause  the  shoulder  to  fall  forward,  and  the  scapula  to  tilt  out  from 
tho  back,  thus  [jroducing  the  form  of  chest  described  as  the  alar  or  pterygoid. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  oiay  be  little  or  no  change  in  shape,  even  with 
DOnsiderablo  and  long-standing  disease  of  the  limg.     This  ia  usually  met  with 


the  one  luug  has 
size  ill  the  samo 
iiid  the  toriti  of  the 


vheri.'   the  ch&ugoa  lu  the  luug  are  unilateral,   so  that,  as 
coatrai.'ted,  the  other,   remaining   healthy,  has  increa>ted   in 
degree.     The  deformity  that  results  is  internal,  not  external,  i 
chest    Diay   remain   normal.     This    condition 
of    contraction    of    one    lung   with    cooiple- 
nieutary   hypertrophy  of   the   other   will    be 
farther  considered  kter. 

DUated  Superficial  Veins.— The  sub- 
cutaneous veins  over  the  upper  intercostal 
Bpaoea  are  often  unduly  distinct  and  dilated, 
This  is  associated  with  atlhesions  and  chronic 
pleural  thickening  in  the  parts  lieucalli,  and 
I  it  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  pinching  of  tlie 
of  the  intercostaJ  veins  ou  the 
ide  of  the  thoraeic  walls,  the  blood  which 
normally  pass  through  them  being 
returnetl  by  anastomotic  cliannela  through 
the  superficial  veins.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
direct  evidence  that  there  is  any  anastomosis 
between  the  vessels  of  the  linig  and  those 
the  thoracic  walls  through  the  pleural 
IJidheatons. 

Cavities.  —  We  know  that,  wlierever 
aibercular  consolidation  breaks  down,  cavi- 
fi  are  formed ;  but  the  diagnosis  of  cavities 
I  more  often  a  matter  of  inference  from  our 
itbological  knowledge  thau  of  direct  demon- 
ration  by  physical  signs.  In  order  that  the 
savity  should  be  rect^nised  by  physical  signs, 
(■t  roust  have  reached  a  certain  size,  be  in  free 
mmtioication  with  the  air-tnbcs,  and  be  not 
r  removed  from  the  surface.  Even  ao,  very 
_e  eavities  may  not  be  recognised,  for  they 

y  yield  absolutely  no  characteristic  physical  signs,  and  sometimes  signs  appar- 
mtly  conclusive  of  cavity  may  be  present,  and  yet  no  cavity  exiat. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  cavity  are  amphoric  or  cavernous  breathing, 
mphoric  or  metallic  echo,  and  gurgling  crepitation  ;  but  the  largest  cavities  may 
ield  no  conclusive  physical  signs  if  the  tubes  are  occluded  or  the  cavities  filled 
|ith  secretion. 

As  there  are  suversl  (Kiinta  to  be  uotoi  about  the  [iliysicnl  signs  of  cavity,  it  will  be  well  to 

"  IT  them  in  order. 

ttup*cticin. — It  19  the  rule  over  cavities  for  thn  aidu  to  Iw  fluttennj  a:id  tlio  muvemeuta  Lu  be 
npund,   but  there  may   be  no  defect  of  either  mox-ement  or  shape;  ou  the  coritrery,  the 
Dta  may  be  free,  and  the  part  even  more  promiuent  than  normal.    Such  conditiona  are, 

_        Pereuaitm  is  usual];  impaired  or  dull,  but  it  may  be  boxy  ;  tymiktuitie  it  hardly  ever  is. 
"The  note  i«  said  to  change  according  aa  the  month  la  open  or  shut,  but,  aa  it  ia  nocea»ary  for 

"  "       "  .  *l,„..1.ri- fl-Jll    i    .-r   -        ■'        '*        -  ,    -       ^  -     ^f    _ 


,  The  biting  of  tlie  scapuin? 


a  cavity  aiga,     I 


Bmil-dt-jml-ftU  [Cracked-pot  iound)  is  of  na  valoe  ti 
AWM\^3,  but  it  is  nut  uncommon  where  there  is  none,  as, 
nut  ofcoDsoIidatioQ,  or  even  over  pleuritia  eSuHion.     The  best  instance  of  it  I  have  ever  mod 
(ourred  over  au  enlarged  heart  where  the  lung  was  perfectly  healthy. 

j   It  is  a  Tuy  tramiient  phouoniaQon.     It  is  best  ehcited  by  aharp  perctusion  wheti  the  patint 
■  breathing  out  and  has  the  month  wide  open.  , 
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Tlio  produo 
Thus  it  18  often  easilj  obtained  iu  children  « 
with  the  mouth  wide.  D[ien. 

FaggB  describes  a  case  !□  which  lie  obtain^]  the  bruitniG-pot-fElu  aver  an  abscfss  in  the  chest 
wftU  due  to  the  poiDtiag  or  a  [lyo-pneuiuathordi. 

AutcaUatioa  yields  the  cnoBt  conclttsivB  aigns  of  cavity,  tor  both  the  Toice-  and  breath-Bonods 
nuf  acquire  tfaveruoiia  or  amphoric  characters  ;  stiU  their  absence  ie  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
kbienoe  of  cavity,  and  ampharia  nouude  may  be  present  where  no  cavity  eiiats.  I  have  sesn 
well-nucked  amiihorio  brcatliing  with  a  large  pleuritio  eSuaion  over  tLe  ui)|)er  part  of  the 
aSectod  aide,  aod  I  have  seen  it  appear  there  iinmediately  after  [iiiiracenteEis,  when  not  present 
before  the  operatioii.  I  have  seen  also  at  both  base*  such  distinct  amphoric  breathing  and 
KDtglisg  crepitBtion  as  to  warrant  the  diagnuBisorcari^,  and  yet  pout-morion  nothing  was  found 
but  a  ooiiditionof  solid  cEdeina,  the  remaina  of  an  imperfeotly  resolved  pneumonin.  TBis  occuired 
in  a  patient  who  hod  had  an  acute  illness  about  six  weeks  before  she  cuue  under  my  obaervBtiou. 
She  presontod  all  the  appearances  of  acute  tuberculosis,  and  died  after  eight  or  nine  weeks'  illuess. 

Helmholtz'sreaonntotshave  been  suggested  for  the  uurpoaeof  determiniug  the  aiaa  of  cavities, 
but  the  oonditionB  in  cavities  are  mrrly  such  na  to  yield  cousonance,  and  if  they  do,  no  conclusion 
OS  to  the  laze  of  the  cavity  can  be  drawn  ;  in  fact,  if  this  cannot  be  determined  by  the  other 
methods  of  physical  eiamination,  a  resonator  will  not  do  it. 

JfAiiTfwrinff  ptttorUoqui/  ia  frequently  heard  over  oavitdra,  but  ia  of  no  diagnostic  value. 

Mttallie  «cAo  lOtUla  auitja),  a  ringing  sound  like  that  produced  by  the  falling  of  a  drop  of 
water  in  a  grottji,  ia  characteristic,  but  ia  rarely  heard. 

Both  orepitotion  and  metaiKo  echo  may  be  produced  by  the  movenipnts  of  the  heart  in 
cavities  placed  near  it,  as  well  as  by  bmtthing. 

Mttanarrphotin//  rapiratioa,  probably  the  same  as  lAcnnec's  ntuffle  voiU,  is  the  name  given 
0  the  breauiing  sounds  which  alter  their  character  as  in<ipiradon  proceeds,  being  at  first 


iudeflnite  and  then  heooming  bronchia!  or  amphonc,  as  the  case  may  be.     It  is  not  characteristic 
of  cavity,  for  it  occurs  also  with  solid  lunff.     Its  meaning  is  the  some  in  eith  '        *    ' 

the  air-tubes  are  not  freely  patent  and  only  become  so  as  inapiration  proceeds. 


Wlieii  ft  cavity  ia  very  large,  aa  where  the  whole  or  greater  [tart  of  one  lung 
is  encavat^d,  the  physical  signs  may  resemble  those  of  jineumotliorax,  for  the 
percussion  note  may  be  somewhat  hyper-resonant,  the  breathing  may  !« 
amphoric,  and  there  may  even  be  auccuasion  \i  the  cavity  contain  fluid.  Stil! 
mistakes  can  hardly  be  made  with  proper  care,  for  the  note  is  rarely  tympanitic, 
but  almost  always  of  a  flattened  boity  character  ;  the  resonance  does  not  extend, 
as  in  pueumathorax,  right  down  to  the  costal  arch  ;  the  side  is  not  distended,  but 
somewhat  contracted,  and,  if  the  heart  be  displaced,  it  is  towards  the  excavated 
side,  and  not  to  the  opposite  side.  I  liave  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  in 
some  the  diagnosis  hnd  been  made  of  pneumothorax,  but  the  mistake  might  have 
been  avoided  by  attention  to  the  points  mentioned. 

The  physical  signs  of  cavity  may  after  a  time  disappenr,  but  this  Is  no  proof 
that  the  cavity  has  become  obliterated.  I  believe  complete  obliteration  can 
never  occur  in  any  cavity  which  has  ever  been  large  enough  to  have  been 
diagnosed.  It  is  very  diffii;ult  in  any  case,  and  impossible  in  most,  to  diagnose 
even  the  contraction  or  diminution  in  size  of  a  cavity,  though  the  claim  to  have 
done  this  suocessfnlly  has  been  sometimes  made. 

I  have  certainly  seen,  in  a  patient  with  chronic  excavation  o 
tliat  side  fall    in,   and  in  ao  far  the  cavity  probab?     ' 
due  to  the  contraction  of  chronic  pleurisy  rather  than  to  any  pi 
We  know,  of  course,  from  pathological  evidence  that  cavities  di 
matter  ta  determinD  this  by  phyaical  dgna. 

It  is  very  rare  for  a  cavity  to  extend  beyond  the  lung.  It  often  reaches  to 
the  pleura,  but  very  rarely  beyond,  for  the  thick  fibrous  tissue  there  usually 
prevents  its  further  extension. 

Occasionally,  however,  as  the  result  of  suppuration  or  tubercular  disintegra- 
tion, the  thickened  pleura  may  be  pierced,  and  the  thoracic  walls  involved.  An 
abscess  may  thus  be  formed  which  may  ultimately  burst  through  the  skin,  and 
produce  an  external  fistula. 
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A  ease  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Snell,^  and  another  is  described  in  the  Berl,  klin,  Woch,, 
1892,  No.  20. 

I  remember  one  case  in  which  a  patient,  when  smoking,  could  expel  tobacco  smoke  in  a  good 
stream  through  such  an  opening  in  his  side. 

Sometimes  the  abscess  which  forms  contains  air,  and  yields  a  resonant  note, 
but  it  also  happens  that  without  suppuration,  subcutaneous  emphysema  may 
develop  and  spread  widely  over  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Oases  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Fagge  ^  and  Fraentzel.' 

When  a  cavity  exists  near  the  heart,  on  the  one  hand  the  heart  sounds  may 
be  modified  by  it  and  become  exaggerated,  ringing  or  amphoric  in  character ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  movements  of  the  heart  may  produce  peculiar  sounds  in  the 
cavity,  e.g,,  crepitation,  murmurs,  or  even  succussion.  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  those  remarkable  cases  in  which  the  heart  sounds  are  so  exaggerated 
as  to  be  propagated  to  a  distance  even  of  several  feet  from  the  patient.  Fagge  * 
and  Taylor^  have  both  recorded  cases  of  this  kind.  In  each  instance  the 
propagation  of  the  sound  could  be  stopped  by  covering  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

Rdntgen  RajrS. — Attempts  are  being  made  to  utilise  the  Rontgen  Rays 
for  the  diagnosis  of  lung  lesions,  especially  those  of  phthisis,  but  so  far  with  only 
very  limited  success. 

The  recent  work  of  Dr.  Hugh  Walsham  seems,  however,  to  be  of  a  more 
promising  character  in  this  respect.  Still,  however  useful  the  examination  of 
the  chest  by  Rontgen  Rays  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  it  is  never  likely  to  be 
more  than  auxiliary,  or  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  methods  of 
physical  examination. 

The  Physical  Signs  in  other  parts  of  the  Chest. — The  physical  signs 

in  different  parts  of  the  chest  vary  and  change  even  in  the  same  part  as  the 
disease  progresses,  but  beyond  the  physical  signs,  which  are  due  directly  to  the 
tubercular  lesions,  others  occur  which  are  the  result  of  secondary  changes  in  the 
parts  not  yet  involved.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  collateral  congestion  and 
collateral  emphysema  or  compensatory  hypertrophy. 

The  collateral  hyperasnna,  if  it  produces  any  signs  at  all,  yields  those  of  con- 
gestion, I.e.,  of  bronchitis,  either  localised  or  general.  When  localised,  it  is  most 
marked  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tubercular  lesion,  and  often  indicates 
the  commencement  of  fresh  tubercular  foci. 

Collateral  emphysema  and  complementary  hypertrophy  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  is  transient,  probably  the  result  of  the  altered  nutrition  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  active  tuberculosis,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  met  with  in  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  other  is  permanent,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  hypertrophy 
than  to  emphysema.  It  is  that  persistent  dilatation  of  the  healthy  parts  of  the 
lungs  which  follows  upon  the  contraction  of  the  diseased  parts.  It  may  be  quite 
local;  for  instance,  in  chronic  phthisis  of  one  apex  it  may  involve  only  the^ 
unaffected  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  upper  lobe,  and  this  may  be  quite  sufficient 
for  complete  compensation,  so  that,  although  the  apex  may  be  greatly  contracted, 
the  general  size  of  the  lung  may  not  be  altered ;  in  other  words,  the  liver  dulness 
on  the  right  side,  or  the  stomach  resonance  and  cardiac  dulness  on  the  left,  may 
be  in  their  normal  position. 


^  Laiicet,  Sept.  30,  1893.  *  Z.r„  p.  966, 

•  Ziemssen,  iv,,  Hft.  ii.,  p.  542,  2nd  ei. 


*  L.c  •  Clin,  Soc,  Trans.,  188< 
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If  parts  of  both  luwga  be  contracted,  and  compensation  be  not  complete,  the 
boundariea  of  the  lungs  will  show  this ;  the  liver  dulnesa  will  rise  to  the  fifth  rib 
«r  higher,  the  cardiac  dulness  will  be  increased  upwarda,  and  the  stomach 
KBonance  likewise. 


Fig,  133. 
Diagiwu  Bhowing  the  diBplscement  at  the 
middle  boundaries  or  the  tung,  with 
contractioii  or  luft  lung  and  aomple- 
inent»^  emphysoroa  of  the  right. 

Comjilemeiitaft/  H'jperirophy. — If  one  lung  only  ba  diseased,  and  the  opposite 
lung  remain  healthj,  it  may  hypertrophy,  and  may  in  the  end  reach  such  a  size 
that  no  external  evidence  of  the  contraction  is  visible.  This  leads  to  the  most 
extreme  dialocation  of  boundaries,  for  as  the  affected  lung  coutraots,  the 
mediastinum  moves  over  to  the  contracted  side,  taking  with  it  the  heart  and  the 
opposite  lung,  which  may  then,  instead  of  reaching  only  to  the  middle  lino  of  the 
sternum,  extend  even  as  much  as  2  inches  at  the  level  of  the  third  rib  mka  the 
contracted  side.  In  these  cases  the  liver  dulness  usually  remains  in  its  proper 
place,  but  the  change  in  position  of  the  lungs  beneath  the  Btemura  can  be 
easily  made  out  by  perouBston,  I  have  frequently  verified  the  surface  markings 
made  during  life,  with  the  position  of  the  lungs  after  death,  and  found  them  to 
tally  exactly. 

It  is  in  such  cases  &a  these  that  no  external  evidence  of  the  contraction  may 
be  evident. 

This  compensatory  enlargement  of  the  opposite  lung  is  of  clinical  value  in 
prognosis,  for  it  does  not  take  place  unless  the  opposite  lung  is  healthy,  and 
conversely,  when  it  occurs  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lung  is  healthy. 
The  condition  is  met  with  usunlly  io  chronic  cases  of  phthisis,  but  1  have  seen  it 
develop  rapidly  in  subacute  casein,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  favourable 
sign. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  progress  the  disease  has  made,  and  phthisis 
has  accordingly  been  divided  into  stages. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  early  consolidation  without  obvious  cavities ;  the 
phyaical  signs  of  this  stage  are  more  or  less  impairment  of  percussion, 
with  more  or  less  exaggeration  and  alteration  of  the  voice-  and  breath- 
sounds. 
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The  second  is  that  of  softening  or  breaking  down,  and  commencing  excavation, 
as  shown  by  the  various  kinds  of  crepitation. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  well-marked  excavation,  yielding  the  signs  of  cavity. 

As  a  purely  pathological  classification  it  is  admissible,  but  when  applied  to 
the  clinical  conditions  during  life  it  becomes  confusing  and  inaccurate ;  for  it 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  close  correspondence  between  the  clinical 
condition  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  pathological  change,  and  though 
there  may  be  a  rough  correspondence  between  them,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  none.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  patient  with  marked 
excavation  and  extreme  physical  signs  is  clinically  in  the  third  or  final  stage 
of  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  likely  soon  to  die.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be 
the  most  marked  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  mischief  in  the  lung, 
as  shown  by  the  physical  signs,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  which,  so 
far  from  being  grave,  may  be  that  of  moderate  or  even  good  health,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  patient  in  the  first  stage  may  be  so  ill  that  it  is  clear  he  has  but 
little  time  to  live. 

The  physical  signs  indicate  only  the  amount  and  kind  of  lesion  present  at  the 
time  in  the  lung,  and  these  may  have  been  produced  long  ago,  and  be  at  the 
time  of  examination  in  a  stationary  condition. 

What  we  require  to  know  for  the  pur[)oses  of  prognosis  is.  Whether  the 
disease  is  active,  i.e.,  progressive,  or  not!  This  information  is  supplied  not  by 
the  physical  signs  so  much  as  by  the  constitutional  condition.  The  only  clinical 
classification  wliich  is  of  any  value  is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  latter,  viz., 
the  classification  into  acute,  subacute  and  chronic,  implying  thereby  that  the 
disease  is  active  and  rapidly  progressing,  not  very  rapidly  progressing,  or 
progressing  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  physical 
signs  that  are  of  importance  so  much  as  the  constitutional  signs  or  clinical 
condition. 

Phthisis  may  be  arrested  at  any  stage.  When  arrested  the  physical  signs, 
or  any  of  them,  may  persist,  showing  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  but  not 
when  it  was  done,  or  whether  it  be  progressing  or  not.  After  remaining 
stationary,  perhaps  for  years,  the  disease  may  again  break  out  into  activity, 
and  recrudesce. 

a  SPECIAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Of  the  special  symptoms,  those  connected  with  the  respiratory  system  are  of 
prime  importance. 

Respiratory  Symptoms. — The  breathing  is  almost  always  accelerated  to 
some  extent.  Its  rate  is  easily  increased  by  any  extra  demand  made  upon  the 
respiratory  organs,  e..^.,  movement,  talking,  coughing,  or  excitement.  In  many 
cases  it  is  only  under  these  conditions  that  any  complaint  of  shortness  of  breath 
is  made.  In  very  chronic  cases,  especially  where  the  rest  of  the  lungs  have 
undergone  compensatory  hypertrophy,  there  may  be  no  shortness  of  breath  even 
on  exertion. 

I  have  knowu  an  instance  in  a  bov  at  a  largo  public  school,  one  of  whoso  lungs  was  much 
damaged,  who  was  the  fastest  short-distanco  runner  of  his  time  in  the  school. 

The  acceleration  of  respiration  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  physiological,  an  attempt 
being  made  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  respiratory  area  by  more  rapid 
respiratory  movements. 

Both  the  acceleration  of  breathing  and  the  dyspnoea  vary  to  some  extent 
with  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  lung  and  with  the  fever,  but  chiefly  with  the 
rate  of  development  of  the  disease,  the  most  acute  oases  exhibiting  symptoms  c 
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distrees  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  disease  present,  as  indicated  hj 
the  physical  signs ;  for  in  the  lungs,  as  in  other  parts,  more  marked  symptoms 
are  produced  by  a  small  amount  of  disease  nhich  has  developed  rapidly,  than  by 
a  much  larger  amount  which  haa  taken  some  time  to  develop.  This  is  no  doubt 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  nutritive  and  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  rest  of 
the  lungs,  which  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  change. 
The  dygptuea  may  arise  quite  suddenly. 

A  man  of  32  carno  to  mo  s«yiug  that  lie  was  asthmatic,  i.e.,  be  oomiiUiaed  ot  periodical 
kttocka  ot  severe  dyspiiipa.  Ho  had  a  Urge  cai-ity  at  liia  right  apex,  over  which  the  jihysical 
aisna  varied  creatly  at  different  times.  Hi.s  (1;E|iii(Ba  wia  evidently  due  to  the  jieriodicitl 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  into  the  tubes.  Tbe  dyBfrnipa  then  produced  vbs  some* 
tiinea  ettreme  and  very  alartuing. 

In  the  same  way,  profuse  htcmoptysis  may  cause  severe  or  even  fatal 
dyspnaa. 

But  besides  these  groups  of  cases,  there  is  another  hi  which  dyspncea  suddenly 
becomes  severe,  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  aissigii  a  cause,  even  after  post- 
vwrtem  examination.  It  is  iu  this  way  that  phthisical  patients  sometimes  die. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  is  due  to  thrombosis  either  in  the  heart  or 
large  pulmonary  vessels ;  hut  in  others,  no  cause  in  the  heart  or  vessels  can  be 
tound,  and  the  explanation  is  still  to  seek. 

lit  in  niBjked  degree  in   20   per  cent,  only  of  his  cases,  and 

The  existing  shortness  of  breath  due  to  the  local  mischief  will,  of  course, 
he  greatly  aggravated  by  any  complication  which  may  arise.  Of  these,  the 
commouest  are  bronchitis,  pain  ou  breathing,  pleuritic  effusion,  or  aoute 
pneumonia ;  besides  these  there  are  certain  local  causes,  for  instance,  obstruction 
of  the  tubes  by  secretion  suddenly  discharged  into  them  from  cavities,  or 
pressure  on  the  trachea  or  main  bronchi  by  enlarged  bronchial  glands. 

CyanogU  is  rare  to  any  marked  degree,  except  in  the  later  stages  or  in  acute 
forms  ot  the  disease.  In  most  other  coses  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  would 
indicate  some  complication,  e.g.,  bronchitis,  pneumothorax,  pleurisy,  or  miliary 
tuberculosis,  etc. 

Pain  in  the  cliest  is  frequent,  but  often  transient.  It  may  depend  upon  local 
pleurisy,  but  is  often  muscular,  and  caused  by  the  straining  of  coughing. 

Muscular  pain  may  be  felt  in  any  part  ot  the  chest,  hut  a  very  common  place 
for  it  is  at  the  attachment  of  tbe  abdominal  muscles  aloug  the  costal  arch,  and 
it  is  then  often  symmetrical. 

The  chest  is  often  tender  on  percussion,  especially  when  pleurisy  is  present, 
but  frequently  there  is  general  superficial  hypersesthesia  rather  than  localised 
pain.  This  depends  upon  the  general  condition.  It  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
render  examination  of  the  chest  impossible  for  the  time,  but  it  readily  yields 
the  application  of  tincture  or  liniment  of  aconite,  and  once  removed  may  not 
return,  at  any  rate  fur  some  time. 

Pain  sometimes  stands   in  a   peculiar   relation    to    hemoptysis,  being   not 
infrequently  complained  of  in  that  part  of  the  chest  from  which  the  blood  si 
to  come. 

This  pain  may  be  felt  for  some  days  before  the  hsemoptysis  commences,  and 
often  immediately  and  completely  disappears  after  the  blood-spitting. 

In  one  instance  of  tbia  kiitd  the  pain   gireceded   ibe  b!sma|)tysiH  aa  constantly  that  the 

etieat  came  to  me  to  have  the  ha3mo|itysis,  which  she  knew  was  imminent,  stopped  ;  and  I 
ve  known  other  inatances  in  which  the  hcemoptysis  was  welcomed  as  [iromisiDg  relief  ham  the 
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The  hsemoptjais  may  be  sometimes  checked  by  the  application  of  a  leech  or 
two  to  the  place  it  is  referred  to. 

This  association  between  pain  and  hsemorrha^  is  seen  also  in  castric  olcerationi  in  cerebral 
haemoirhage,  in  menstmation,  and  occasionally  in  superficial  wounds. 

It  is  most  remarkable  in  connection  with  chronic  gastric  ulceration,  for  here  the  ulcer. is 
present  before  and  after  the  bleeding,  and  yet  the  relief  given  by  it  to  the  {Miin  is  often  complete 
for  the  time. 

This  question  will  be  found  more  fully  considered  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports 
for  1882. 

Circulatory  System. — The  puhe  varies  with  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient.  Where  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  well  marked,  the  pulse  rate 
is  increased,  the  tension  low,  and  the  wave  ill-sustained. 

Bristowe  states  that  the  pulse  is  increased  in  hardness  at  first,  becoming  only  diminished  in 
force  and  fiilness  as  the  disease  ])rogresses.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  statement,  for  it  is  the 
role,  even  in  the  most  acute  cases,  for  the  pulse  to  be  soft  and  feeble. 

The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  varies  with  the  amount  of  fever,  and  though  tlie 
pulse  may  be  slow  when  the  temperature  is  high,  as  in  other  cases  of  fever,  this 
occurs  but  rarely.  As  in  other  forms  of  debility,  the  rate  is  easily  accelerated  by 
exertion  and  excitement. 

The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  but  little  altered  in  phthisis  unless  there  be 
acute  inflammatory  mischief,  or  very  widespread  and  rapidly-developing  disease 
in  the  lung,  or  painful  pleurisy. 

The  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  stand,  as  a  rule,  in  the  usual  relation 
which  they  hold  to  one  another  in  fever,  and  any  departure  from  this  relation 
may  be  of  important  significance.  Thus  a  very  rapid  respiration-rate  may  indicate 
fresh  or  extensive  mischief,  and  a  very  rapid  pulse  or  an  unusually  slow  one  may 
indicate  either  cardiac  irritability  or  cardiac  failure. 

The  heart,  beyond  the  acceleration  of  its  action  dependent  upon  the  fever,  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  but  little  affected.  It  may  happen,  as  in 
other  fevers,  that  cardiac  asthenia  is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom,  the  action 
being  weak  and  the  sounds,  especially  the  first,  feeble.  This  is  probably  toxic 
in  origin,  but  it  is  a  condition  hardly  ever  met  with  except  in  very  acute  cases. 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  phthisis  are  occasionally  associated,  but  the 
association  is  accidental,  as  is  the  case  also  where  the  pericardium  is  affected, 
except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  it  is  involved  by  direct  extension  from  the 
pleura  or  lung,  or  has  itself  become  tubercular. 

The  heart  may  share  in  the  general  wasting  of  the  body,  and  be  found  much 
below  the  average  weight ;  still  this  does  not  appear  to  occur  so  often  as  has  been 
sometimes  stated. 

In  64  cases  in  which  the  weight  of  the  heart  was  taken  it  was  found  to  average  9}  ounces 
in  the  males  and  7i  ounces  in  the  females  ;  in  other  words,  to  be  about  normal.  It  was  below 
the  average  in  15  per  cent.,  the  heart  weighing  between  6  and  6  ounces  in  12  per  cent  of  these, 
while  in  Uie  remaining  3  per  cent,  it  was  still  smaller.  The  smallest  hearts  in  the  series  weighed 
3  ounces  and  3}  ounces  respectively  in  two  females,  each  aged  20  years,  and  3^  ounces  in  a  boy  of 
12  years  of  age. 

Lebert  found  the  heart  markedly  atrophied  also  in  about  16  per  cent.  only. 

Wasting  of  the  heart,  though  not  constant  in  phthisis,  nor  peculiar  to  it — for 
it  is  met  with  in  other  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer — is  hardly  ever  found  in 
any  other  chest  disease  except  phthisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  dilatation  of  the  right  side,  which  is  common  in  many 
other  chest  affections,   e,g.,   in  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  is  not  common   in 
phthisis.     In  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  it  is  this  dilatation  and  failure  of  the 
right  heart  which  is  so  serious  and  so  often  ushers  in  death,  while  in  phthif 
death  is  more  often  the  result  of  general  asthenia  than  of  cardiac  failure. 
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Ae  in  other  forms  of  auiemia,  the  heart  iiiaj  become  temporarily  dilated  after 
exertion  eitlier  on  the  left  side  only  or  as  a  whole ;  ti'aiisietit  muruiurs  also  may 
be  present,  hffimic  in  origin  and  heard  at  the  usual  places  ;  bnt  it  in  remarkable 
that  in  phthisis,  though  ansEmia  is  so  marked  and  constant  a  symptom,  htemic 
mnrmuTB  should  be  relatively  less  frequent  than  In  idiopathic  and  other  forms  of 
annmia. 

The  pulmonary  second  sound  is  usually  acceuttmted  and  often  reduplicated. 
The  closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  often  felt  in  the  second  left  inter- 
costal space,  where  also  syetoUo  as  well  as  diabolic  impulse  may  be  seen  and 

reit. 

Vdlve-ehoek.—This  is  duo  to  the  uncovering  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the 
contraction  of  the  parts  of  the  long  which  normally  lie  over  it. 

When  the  lung  is  consolidated  near  the  heart,  the  heart  sounds  will  bo 
exaggerated  as  well  as  loudly  and  widely  propagated,  and  sometimes  systolic 
mnrmurs  may  l>o  heard  over  the  aortic  or  jiulmouary  artery,  which  have 
been  referred  to  compression  or  pinching  of  the  vessel  by  the  consolidated 
lung. 

If  a  cavity  be  near,  the  heart  sounds  may  be  altered  in  tone  and  acquire  a 
ringing  or  amphoric  chamcter,  or  the  movements  of  the  heart  may  cause  crepita- 
tion or  even  succussion  and  sometimes  murmurs  in  the  cavity,  and  these  sounds 
may  be  heard  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  patient. 

Murmnrs.— When  tlje  heart  is  grually  diajilacal  iu  toDBomienoo  of  oontmetion  in  the  lung, 
iniirmurs  have  bwii  deHoribed  u  dneto  thisdiBiilaoemGitt  This  ma;  lie  Bo,  but  I  h&ve  iicvEr 
aopD  it,  and  such  murmurs  ore  oertainly  very  rare  with  the  much  greater  displucementa  which 
roauU  from  plenritio  effusions  and  pnoumothorox.  Wlien  the  displacement  of  the  heart  is 
eitreme,  it  maj  simalate,  aneurysm,  m  in  a  case  recurducl  by  Umckenbridge/  whore  the  heart 
was  high  up  OD  the  right  aide. 

Murmurs  are  occuionally  heard  in  other  psrts  of  the  chest  not  in  canoection  with  the  heart 
and  great  veasels.    Tliey  are  almout  always  systolic  in  time,  soft  and  blowing  in  character,  and 

ST°- 

instances  thuy  may  he  vaaeular,  and  lie  caused  by  a  vessel  o-—„  i j - 

ohange  in  the  Inng,  or  bv  being  pressed  upon  by  enkrgod  glands.  In  other  oases,  1  think,  they 
are  not  vascular  at  all,  hat  pulnumary  oTpntamonic,  and  caused  tiy  air  being  forced  out  of  lung 
dasue,  which  may  be  healthy,  or  out  ofa  cavity,  by  the  systolio  disteninoii  ofalarge  vessel.  One 
or  two  remarbabla  instances  are  recorded  iu  whioli,  in  the  parts  where  the  murmur  had  been 
heard,  a  cavity  was  Found  containing  an  aneurysm  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  which  tlie  murmur 
was  referred." 

The  siiUlavian  murmur  is  heard  beuesth  the  outer  tliird  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  systolic  in 
time,  nanslly  soft  and  blowing,  but  often  harsh  and  luud,  and  sometimes  heard  only  on 
inspiration.  When  occurring  m  phthisis  it  has  been  attribub^  ta  compression  of  the  vessel 
daring  inspiration  by  adheaions  resulting  from  chronic  change  in  tboajwx  of  the  lung  or  pleura, 
as  the  vessel  crosses  the  UrsC  rib.  It  is  rare  in  phthisis,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  for  it 
is  often  heard  in  iierfectly  healthy  jicrHons.  One  peculiarity  it  has,  even  in  phthisis,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  uot  alwaye  present  ;  lu  other  words,  it  is  inconstant,  and  very  variable,  fads  which 
oppose  the  eiplanatiou  usually  given,  as  does  also  the  further  fact  that  such  murtnurB  are  rare 
in  women.  SoxneUmes  the  murmur  is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope, 
but  it  often  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  arms,  and  is  then  the  reeult  of  muscular  pressure 
npon  the  vessel.  BesideB  these,  there  is  a  group  cf  cases  in  wllich  the  Buliclavian  artery  under- 
giies  temporary  dilatation.  The  swelling  may  be  quite  obvious  to  the  eye  and  baud,  the  pDlsa- 
tion  may  he  abnormally  increased,  and  a  distinct  murmur  be  heard  on  anscnltation,  and  even  the 
superficial  veins  over  it  bo  dilated.  In  fact,  the  condition  may  resemble  that  of  a  suboladan 
auenrysm,  with  which  I  have  known  it  confounded,  but  with  this  dilTerence,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena mayrapidly  disappear  and  as  rapidly  returo.  The  condition  is,  no  doubt,  closely  allicc' 
to  that  of  abdominal  pulsation,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  asaociati{ 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  thongh  not  very  freqaeDtly  recorded,' 
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ive  SjTStem. — Digestive  disturbance  is  no  necessary  part  of  phthisis, 
but  it  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  constitutional  signs,  being,  as  a  rule,  considerable 
where  thej  are  well  marked.  Thus  in  acute,  rapidly-advancing  cases  the  tongue 
is  usually  covered  with  a  creamy  fur ;  there  is  often  much  thirst,  and  appetite  is 
lost ;  vomiting  is  frequent ;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  sometimes  constipated,  some- 
times loose ;  there  is  often  pain  in  the  stomach  after  food,  and  intestinal  colic. 

In  the  subacute  or  chronic  cases  there  may  be  little  or  no  gas tro- intestinal 
disturbance  unless  there  be  some  lesion  in  the  intestines,  such  as  tubercular 
ulceration  or  amyloid  disease.  Conversely,  the  occurrence  of  digestive  disturbance 
in  any  given  case  is  a  sign  of  grave  import.  At  the  same  time  variations  are 
considerable,  for  in  some  severe  cases  the  appetite  and  digestion  hold  out  well 
throughout,  while  in  others  the  digestion  is  the  first  symptom  to  fail  (this  has 
been  c&Med  dyspeptic  phtfiisis).  Other  things  being  equal,  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  system  is  of  great  prognostic  value,  for  it  is  often  seen  that  the 
patient  does  well  so  long  as  the  digestive  powers  are  maintained,  but  fails  rapidly 
so  soon  as  they  give  way. 

Appetite. — The  appetite  is  often  good  throughout ;  food  is  taken  freely  and  enjoyed.  More 
commonly  the  ajmetite  is  capricious,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other  delicate  persons  who  get 
little  exercise  and  fresh  air.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  appetite  is  completely  lost.  Not  only  is 
there  no  taste  for  food,  but  an  actual  repugnance  to  it,  so  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
swallow  it  even  ^^-ith  the  Ijest  will  to  do  so.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  oi)posite  condition  may 
occur,  and  the  patients  exhibit  a  craving  for  food  which  it  seems  impossible  to  satisfy.  Either 
of  these  extremes  is  rare,  but  both  are  of  bad  omen. 

When  the  digestion  fails,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dysi)epsia  present  themselves  ;  in  the 
stomach,  pain  after  food,  flatulence,  eructations,  nausea  and  vomiting ;  in  the  intestines,  colic, 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  unhealthy  motions. 

Vomitmg^. — Vomiting,  though  by  no  means  uncommon  in  phthisis,  is  rarely  of  serious  im- 
portance. It  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  marked  symptom,  accoitiing  to  Wilson  Fox's  figures,  in 
about  30  per  cent,  of  acute  cases,  and  15  i>er  cent,  ot  chronic,  and  by  preference  in  the  female 
sex.    The  causes  which  excite  it  fall  into  two  main  groups — the  dysi)eptic  and  mechanical. 

Dyspeptic. — The  food  taken  lies  undigested  in  the  stomach,  and!^  causes  pain  and  discomfort, 
as  in  other  forms  of  dyspejisia,  until  it  is  rejected. 

Mechanical^  as  the  result  of  violent  coughing.  In  some  cases  the  mere  taking  of  food 
excites  coughing,  which  continues  until  the  stomacii  is  evacuated,  exactly  as  occurs  in  whooping- 
cough  More  commonly  the  paroxysm  occurs  either  the  first  thing  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
or  late  at  night  before  finally  settling  down  for  sleep.  In  tliia  form,  though  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  brought  up  there  is  no  relation  between  the  vomiting  and  the  taking  of  food. 

Nervous. — These  two  groups  cover  together  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  vomiting  in 
phthisis,  but  there  remains  a  third  group,  in  which  the  vomiting  is  due  neither  to  the  taking 
of  food  nor  to  cough,  but  occurs  ^^ithout  ap|)arent  cause.  It  is  often  described  as  nervous  or 
reflex,  and  is  attributed  to  irritation  of  tne  pneumogastric  nerve.  The  irritation  is  usually 
referred  to  two  places,  either  to  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  lung,  the  irritition  being 
produced  by  the  lesions  there,  or  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  the  irritation  being  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  enlarged  glands,  bronchial  or  mediastinal. 

Cases  which  are  held  to  prove  the  latter  are  recorded  chiefly  by  Guenneau  de  Mussy, 
Simmonneau,  and  others,  but  the  proof  is  difficult,  and  the  records  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  other  theory  which  attributes  the  vomiting  to  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerve-endings 
in  the  lungs  is  still  more  a  matter  of  opinion  and  difficult  of  proof.  The  cases  usually  referred 
to  this  cause  are  those  in  wliich  the  vomiting  has  been  a  prominent  symptom  before  the  de- 
tection of  definite  physical  signs  in  the  lungs.  It  is  a  clinical  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  these 
cases  the  vomiting  usually  ceases  or  becomes  less  frequent  when  the  mischief  in  the  lungs 
becomes  more  pronounced. 

In  either  case  it  is  stated  that  the  vomiting  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  left  nerve  is 
involved  rather  than  the  right  Legroux  asserts  this  for  enlarged,  glands,  and  Habershon  ^  quotes 
statistics  in  support  of  it  for  the  lungs. 

The  tongue  presents  no  characteristic  change.  When  there  is  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance it  is  usually  coated  with  a  moist  creamy  fur,  which  may  peel  oflf  in  places,  leaving  the 
surface  beneath  raw  and  red.  It  is  rarely  dry,  unless  the  patients  sleep  with  the  mouth  open, 
or  there  be  some  acute  complication  like  pneumonia. 

^  Habershon,  St.  Barthol,  Hosp,  Eep,,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  135. 
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Tbnish  is  Dot  unconimoD  in  bad  caaea  auii  in  the  late  stBgee,  especially  when  thii  diet  con- 
silts  chiefly  of  milk.  White  patches  are  then  seen  on  the  toDgue,  gums,  faucea,  and  cheeke,  and 
when  removed  leave  the  parte  beneath  raw  and  tender.  Thnwh  ia  of  no  Hj)«;ial  clinical  aig- 
nihcance  except  as  an  indication  of  lowered  vitality,  and  it  ta  esaily  cured  by  frequent  washing, 
and  the  uae  of  glyct^rine  and  burax.  The  tangu*  may  remain  clean  throughout  even  in  acute 
cases,  OS  aometimea  happens  in  acut«  pneumonia.  More  often  In  chronic  caaea  it  is  clean,  though 
taw  and  red  and  even  bee^,  like  the  tongue  of  diabetics.  At  other  times  it  ia  pale  and  flabby, 
as  in  other  forma  of  anaemia  and  debility. 

Tbint  ia  rare  unless  there  be  much  fever,  or  a  special  compHcatiun  such  as  diabetea. 

Salimtion  has  been  described,  but  it  is  mn,  and  is  in  mist  cases  due  to  some  local  irritation 
in  the  mouth,  of  which  atomatitia  is  tlie  commonest. 

A  narrow  red  line  is  often  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  guma  round  the  teeth.  It  vraa  once 
thought  to  be  jKculiar  to  phthisis,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  it  ia  ofUn  absent  in  phthiaia  and  is  not 
rare  in  otiier  states.     It  is  associated  in  most  cases  with  anaimia. 

The  Bowela  may  ramain  ondiaturbed  throughoat,  and  tliat  even  in  acate  cases.  As  a  mle 
there  are  signs  of  intestinal  disturbance,  viz.,  flatulence,  distension,  pain,  and  irregularit;  of 
action,  diarrhiEB  and  constipation  alternating,  or  the  one  or  other  predominating. 

Usually  the  intestinal  disturbances  vary  with  the  other  cou«titutioual  symptoms,  but  they 
ma;  be  among  the  vety  earlieat  sympt«ma,  or  predominate  throughout  over  the  rest.  To  suoh 
cases  the  name  inlalinal  phlAiaia  lias  heeu  given,  an  undesirable  term  aa  auggeating  ooufosioa 
with  intestinal  tulterculoais,  whereas  all  that  ia  meant  is  that  the  case  is  one  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  with  marked  intestinal  symptoms. 

The  causes  of  the  intestinal  symptoms  ore  (1)  the  ordinary  general  causes  of  intestinal 
djspe[»is,  such  as  improper  or  ill-digested  food  ;  (2]  irritation  set  up  by  decom]>aaition  of  the 
Bputiun  swallowed  ;  and  (3)  tubercular  lisions  in  the  bowel, 

After  the  lungs,  the  intestines  are  known  to  be  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tubercular  lesions. 
They  are  almost  mvariablv  secondurv  to  the  lung  changes,  and  due,  no  doubt,  to  infection  from 
the  sputum  which  has  been  swallowed.  Tet  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the 
symptoms  and  ulceration,  for  exteu^ve  ulceration  may  exist  without  any  intestinal  symptoms 
at  all,  and  the  symjitoms  may  be  severe  without  any  ulceration. 

I  remember  a  child  with  the  most  extensive  tubercular  ulceration  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  intestines  1  have  ever  seen,  the  osistencB  of  which  was  utterly  unsuspeoted  owing  to  Uie 
entire  absence  of  symptoms. 


2,  By  interference  with  the  proper  periatalsia  of  the  intestine  ai 

{ii)  Of  changea  in  the  muscular  coat ; 

(A)  Of  cicatricial  narrowing  of  the  gut ; 

(e)  Of  local  peritoneal  adheaiona,  or  dtifuae  chronic  peritonitis  and  the  pain  comiaetcd 

These  conditions  lead  in  most  cosea  to  constipation  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels  rather 
than  to  diarrhiXa. 

3.  By  acute  Mritonids  and  rupture  of  the  bowel ;  bnt  these  conditions  belong  to  the  category 

of  complications. 
Ititalinal  pain  is  not  a  common  symptom,  but  it  may  be  severe.  It  is  generally  due  to 
colic  as  the  restJt  of  distension  of  the  bowel  by  wind  or  ffecea,  but  it  may  be  due  to  local 
peritonitis,  or,  as  is  not  unfiequent,  to  both  combined.  It  is  often  associated  with  tenderness, 
especially  over  the  csscum.  when  fistula  is  present  as  a  complication  it  may,  as  in  other  coses, 
be  the  source  of  great  distress. 

Phthisis  cannot,  as  a  nde,  be  described  as  a  Jiainful  disease,  but  iu  aoine  rare  cases  pain 
may  be  the  prominent  symptom  throughout,  and  in  almoat  every  part  aflected. 

The  following  is  the  most  distresaing  case  I  have  met  with  ; — 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  about  iOyearaofage,  who  hod  had  slowly  progressing  phlhisia  for 
about  three  years  when  it  took  on  rapid  action.  Then  a  tubercular  ulcer  formed  at  the  eoin- 
nusaurc  of  the  lips  on  the  right  side,  which  caused  great  discomfort,  and  was  excised,  but  with 
no  real  benefit,  for  the  wound  became  reinfected.  Later  still,  independent  ulceration  occurred 
in  the  nharynx,  which  mode  swallowing  very  [loinful.  But  worst  of  all  was  Uie  fwin  which 
during  the  last  two  months  of  life  developed  in  the  abdomen.  Tliis.  which  was  excruciatins  and 
almost  DODtinuotts,  was  no  doubt  peritoneal  in  origin.  The  suSering  was  so  extreme  and  so  little 
influenoed  by  remedies  that  death  came  as  a  relief  to  both  patient  and  attendants.  Such  stirr- 
ing is  fortunately  extremely  rare. 

DiffictiltT  or  Pain  on  Smltowii^;  depends  upon  tubercidar  ulceration  of  the  phar^x, 
tongue,  or  i«rU  about  the  glottis.  These  are  all  comparatively  rare  complications  of  phthisis, 
ana  the  amount  of  pain  th^  excite  varies  greatly.     Much  depends  upon  the  part  where  the 
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ulcer  is  placed.  Thus  if  it  be  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips  the  pain  is  considerable,  as  the  ulcer 
often  cracks  from  the  constant  movement  of  the  parts  ana  bleeds.  On  the  ton^e,  soft  palate, 
cheek,  and  back  of  the  pharynx,  ulceration  may  oe  extensive  and  yet  cause  but  little  discomfort. 
It  is  where  the  ulceration  is  in  the  epiglottis  or  epiglottic  folds,  or  around  the  glottis  itself,  that 
the  distress  is  greatest.  Then  the  pain,  or  tne  fear  of  choking  on  swallowing,  or  the  cough 
which  swallowing  evokes,  is  often  so  severe  that  the  patient  dreads  the  taking  of  food.  In  such 
cases  relief  may  he  sometimes  given  by  painting  the  throat  with  cocain  lust  before  food  is  given, 
but  when  the  glottis  is  much  involved  tnis  may  be  risky,  and  may  leaa  to  the  passage  of  food 
into  the  air-passages.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  feed  with 
a  tube. 

Difficulty  in  swallowing  may  also  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on  the 
oesophagus  in  the  mediastinum.  This  is  a  rare  event,  but  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
it  appeared  to  be  the  only  ^ssible  explanation. 

In  one  case  the  swallowing  of  anything  solid  was  not  only  difficult,  but  also  caused  paroxysms 
of  couching  and  dyspnoea,  attacks  which  had  been  called  asthmatic. 

Diarrhcea  is  usually  a  late  symptom,  though  it  may  occur  very  early  and  be  the  prominent 
symptom  throughout.  It  may  bo  easily  excited  by  slight  causes,  e.g.,  errors  in  diet,  cold,  or 
(migs,  but  it  stands  in  no  necessary  relation  to  tubercmar  ulceration.  In  the  later  stages  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  ulceration,  but  in  the  early  stages  on  the  whole  against  it ;  and 
some  authors  maintain,  as  Fag^e  does,  that  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowel  is  never  met  with 
in  the  adult  as  the  primary  msease,  antecedent,  that  is  to  say,  to  tubercular  disease  in  the 
lung. 

Some  figures  quoted  by  Wilson  Fox  show  that  although,  as  stated,  diarrhoea  is  more  frequent 
in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute  cases  of  phthisis,  yet  it  is  absent  in  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all 
cases,  e.g.,  in  141  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  phthisis  taken  together  diarrhoea  occurred  in  only  77. 

As  a  very  early  symptom  in  phthisis  diarrhoea  was  said  by  Louis  to  occur  in  12*5  per  cent. 

When  amyloid  disease  develops  it  may  lead  to  diarrhoea,  but  as  this  complication  is  not  a 
common  one,  and  is  by  no  means  always  associated  with  diarrhoea,  this  cause  may  be  practically 
disregarded. 

It  has  been  thought  that  diarrhoea  exercised  a  favourable  influence  over  the  rate  of  progress 
of  the  disease  in  the  chest,  t.e.,  that  the  chest  mischief  became  less  active  when  the  (uarrhoea 
was  most  marked.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  so,  but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  diarrhoea  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  greatly  aggravate  the  gravity 
of  the  case  during  its  contmuance,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  good  general  rule  in  practice  to  Keep  it 
in  check  by  drugs. 

The  stools  present  nothing  characteristic.  If  the  motions  are  small,  pus  and  tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  occasionally  demonstrated,  but  when  they  are  copious,  bacilli  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

A  distinction  between  frequent  evacuations  and  diarrhoea  must  be  drawn.  The  motionB 
may  be  frequent  and  yet  small,  and  the  trouble  may  then  be  the  result  of  chronic  constipation 
ana  immction  of  faeces,  while  in  other  cases  it  may  be  due  to  irritability  of  the  bowel,  especially 
when  ulceration  exists  in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure.  These  |)ossibilities  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  the  treatment  is  to  be  successful. 

Ua&Tnorrhagefrom  the  bowel  is  rare  unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  pilei  or  fistula,  but  it 
may  now  and  then  occur  with  tubercular  as  with  any  other  ulceration. 

Urinary  Sjrstem. — There  are  no  characteristic  changes  in  the  urine  in 
phthisis. 

In  febrile  conditions  the  urine  may  present  the  usual  febrile  characters,  t.&,  it 
may  be  concentrated,  acid,  and  deposit  a  sediment  of  urates.  Transient  albu- 
minuria may  occur,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

lu  the  subacute  stages  the  urine  may  present  any  of  the  characters  ordinarily 
met  with  in  feeble  persons,  changes  which  stand  in  close  relation  with  the 
digestion.  It  may  be  limpid,  clear,  and  light-coloured.  It  may  deposit  phos- 
phates or  be  passed  turbid.  Phosphaturia  is  a  very  common  condition  in  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  who  live  sedentary  lives  and  get  little  exercise.  It  indicates 
usually  some  feebleness  of  digestion,  and  is  quickly  cured  by  acids  and  nuz 
vomica.  It  stands  in  no  close  relation  with  phthisis,  though  this  has  been 
asserted,  except  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  weak  digestion  and  want  of  vigour. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  less  common  in  persons  who  are  actu- 
ally phthisical  than  in  others. 

The  urea  varies  chiefly  with  the  amount  of  albuminous  food  taken.  Its  per- 
centage is  roughly  normal,  i.e.,  about  1*5  to  2. 
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The  chlorides  are  said  to  be  normal  except  when  the  expectoration  ia  profuse, 
or  pneumonia  develops,  and  then  they  are  reduced. 

Albuminuria  is  rare  iii  tlie  early  stages  of  jjlitliiain,  unless  it  be  doe  to  the  fevtr,  and  then  it 
ia  ttansient.  In  tLe  Inter  stages  it  is  not  rare,  being  then  oft^D  asBociAted  with  cHlema  of  the 
fe«t,  and  dne,  like  it,  to  cardiac  weakDcaa.  With  rest  and  improved  health,  both  (xdema  and 
albnminnria  nill  disappear.  If  albuminuria  be  persistent  ia  these  chrome  cases,  it  is  geoerally 
Ui8  result  of  amyloid  diBease  or  of  granular  kidnej.  Aniyloid  disease  is  the  direct  consequence 
oF  phtiiisia.  Granular  kidney,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  in  no  true  relation  to  phthiiiis  at  all, 
knd  when  the  two  condttious  ars  found  together,  it  is  1>ut  an  instance  of  the  accidental  ossoeta- 
tion  of  two  common  diseases.  Wilson  Foi' found  albumiimria  present  in  8  jier  cent  of  the  BOUts 
cases  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  chronic  Albnminnria  has  been  said  to  depress  the  temiiemturi', 
and  it  is  troe  that  in  many  cases  with  chronic  albuminuria  the  temperature  is  not  much  raised  ; 
hut  no  rule  can  1m  laid  down,  and  persistant  albuminuria  may  be  found  accompanied  with  a  high 
tempeiatitre,  103°  or  104*,  and  in  rapidly  progressing  coses. 

Sugar  is  sometimes  found  in  the  unne,  either  temiiorarily,  vlien  its  presence  ia  due  to  some 
accidental  cause,  or  [lennonently.  Diabet«s,  as  has  heen  stated,  often  endfl  in  phthisis,  but 
phthisical  patients  only  very  rarely  indeed  become  diabetic. 

Ehrlic^l  riaction  is  not  uncommon  in  the  more  active  stages  of  phthisis,  but  It  has  no  diag' 
noatio  value,  for  it  is  freqaeut  in  typhoid  and  other  fevers. 

When  tubercular  disease  of  the  gonito-uriuary  tract  is  present,  albumen  pus,  detritus,  and 
tul)arole  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  two  diseases  are  not  often  associated,  and  when 
they  are,  the  genitfl-nrinory  tuborouloais  lias  usually  preceded  that  in  the  lungs. 

Nervous  System. — There  are  no  nervous  symptoras  pecuhar  to  phthisia, 
uuleSB  it  be  the  general  hopefulueES  and  clieerfultiess  of  the  sufferere,  which  stand 
in  such  striking  and  painful  contrast  to  the  prospect,  as  it  appears  to  others. 
Sometimes  the  patients  are  despondent,  gloomy,  and  even  now  and  then  suicidal, 
but  this  is  rare  unless  there  he  a  taint  of  insanity  in  the  family. 

Occasionally,  before  the  disease  is  pronounced,  the  patients  become  irritable, 
emotional,  and  even  hysterical,  no  doubt  from  the  consciousness  of  failing  health 
and  the  anxiety  and  fear  of  breaking  dovm,  Strange  to  say,  these  symptoms 
often  pass  away  when  the  patient  knows  the  worst,  and  they  then  become 
restgneit  and  even  hopeful. 

When  hysteria  occurs,  it  is,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  evidence  of  failing 
health  and  the  consequence  of  the  disease. 

Closely  allied  to  the  excitable  mental  condition  is  the  general  cutaneous  and 
muscular  hyperrcsthesia  which  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  acute  cases  or  during 
acute  eiacerbations.  The  skin  over  the  whole  body  may  tlien  be  exquisitely 
tender  and  sensitive,  so  that  even  light  touch  and  handling  may  be  extremely 
painful.  Usually  this  is  most  marked  over  the  chest,  and  may  render 
physical  examination  difficult.  When  local,  a  httle  aconite  hniment  brushed 
over  the  painful  parts  will  quickly  relieve  this  and  often  remove  it 
permanently. 

Similarly,  the  muscular  tenderness  and  aching  may  be  considerable,  but, 
except  in  the  acute  cases,  it  does  not,  aa  a  mle,  last  for  long.  It  is  generally  a 
toxic  symptom,  but  in  some  instances  may  be  due  to  peripheral  neuritis,  the 
association  of  which  disease  with  phthisis  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

In  the  last  stage,  as  deatii  approaches,  the  patients  may  pass  into  the  semi- 
comatose condition,  with  general  tremors  and  subsultns,  known  as  the  typhoid 
state,  the  terminal  stage  of  so  many  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile  type. 
It  ia  a  toxic  state,  in  which  extreme  prostration  and  rapid  failure  of  all  the  powers 
rapidly  develop. 

The  ottier  nervous  sj-mptoma  occasionally  met  with  are  the  result  of  some 
nerve  complication,  e.g.,  meningitis,  peripheral  neuritis,  etc. 

'  £«-.  «■(.,  771. 
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Cutaneous  SjrStem. — The  skin  is  usually  poorly  nourished,  like  the  rest  of 
the  body.  It  is  thin,  semi-transparent,  and  the  veins  show  beneath  it  with  undue 
distinctness.  It  is  this,  with  the  absence  of  fat,  which  gives  the  delicate,  trans- 
parent, bluish,  skim-milk-like  look  to  the  complexion  which  is  regai-ded  as 
characteristic  of  phthisis.  The  complexion,  however,  is  quite  as  often  thick  and 
muddy,  the  chief  peculiarity  in  either  case  being  the  pallor  which  develops  in  the 
later  stages. 

Of  skin  affections,  the  commonest  is  Tinea  versicolor, 

Tliis  parasitic  disease,  due  to  the  microsporon  furfurans,  commences  on  the  front  of  the  chest 
as  small  yellovrish-brown  spots,  which  coalesce  and  spread  until,  in  extreme  cases,  the  eruption 
may  extend  from  the  neck  to  the  pubes.  Usually  it  is  confined  to  the  front  of  the  chest  and  to 
the  parts  between  tlie  shoulders.  The  fungus  is  easily  demonstrated  by  scraping  a  few  of  the 
scales  off  and  treating  them  with  caustic  potash,  when  the  groups  of  spores  and.  the  mycelium 
are  easily  seen.  It  produces  no  symptoms  unless  it  may  be  a  little  itching.  It  continues 
indefinitely  if  not  treated,  but  is  rapidly  removed  by  frequent  washing  with  soap,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  some  parasiticide,  ^.or.,  oleate  of  mercury  ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  has  no  special  relation  to  phthisis,  but  occurs  with  frequency  in  phthisis,  because  the  chest  is 
kept  more  carefully  wrapped  up  in  flannel  and  less  frequently  washed. 

Sudamina  are  not  as  common  as  might  be  expected  from  the  amount  of  sweating  which 
occurs,  and  in  this  respect  phthisis  stands  in  contrast  with  rheiunatic  fever. 

Branny  on furfuraceous  desquamation  has  been  described,  but  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  typhoid 
fever  for  instance.  It  is  to  be  associated  with  the  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  imi>aired  nutrition  of 
the  skin  rather  than  with  sweating. 

Chloasma^  i.e.,  yellowish-brown  pigment  stains,  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the  face  or  other 
|varts  of  the  body  in  phthisis,  but  their  presence  is  purely  accidental.  The  occasional  association 
of  phthisis  with  Addison's  Diseofe  has  been  already  considered. 

Herpes  has  been  described,  but  its  occurrence  is  either  accidental  or  due  to  the  onset  of 
pneumonia. 

Purpura  has  been  also  met  with  now  and  then,  but  its  occurrence  is  rare.  I  have  once  seen 
a  haemophilic  state  develop,  and  the  patient  died  as  the  result  of  uncontrollable  bleeding  from 
the  gums. 

The  Blood. — The  most  characteristic  change  in  the  general  nutrition  is  the 
anaemia,  which  may  be  a  very  early  symptom,  and  which  even,  if  delayed,  always 
becomes  pronomiced  as  the  case  progresses. 

This  is  shown  in  the  blood  by  a  diminution  in  the  red  cells  and  in  their 
amount  of  hremoglobin,  and  this  diminution  increases  with  the  increase  of  the 
anaemia,  until  in  some  cases  the  number  of  red  cells  may  fall  as  low  as  2,000,000 
per  cm.  In  early  stages  there  may  be  no  leucocytosis,  but  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  there  may  be  an  increase  up  to  1 5,000  or  20,000.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  hectic  fever. 

When  leucocytosis  occurs,  the  multinucleated  forms  are  increased,  while  the 
eosinophile  cells  are  diminished. 

Since  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  tubercular  pleurisy,  as  also  in  tubercular 
peritonitis  and  meningitis,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cells,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  often  a  diminution,  it  is  held  by  some  ^  that  leucocytosis  is  not 
a  part  of  tubercular  disease  per  se,  but  indicates  some  additional  infection,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  a  sign  of  favourable  prognosis. 

Generative  System. — Of  sexual  symptoms  in  men  there  is  little  to  say, 
except  that  in  the  later  stages  sexual  power  and  desire  are  greatly  diminished, 
but  only  in  proportion  to  the  general  loss  of  health.  When  the  disease  becomes 
less  acute,  and  the  health  somewhat  restored,  desire  and  power  return. 

In  women,  menstruation,  if  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  at  all  marked, 
becomes  irregular,  scanty,  or  entirely  suppressed,  and  if  phthisis  develop  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  the  catamenia  may  never  become  established. 

^  Coles,  Dfa.  of  Blood,  p.  233. 
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The  catameuift  may,  however,  oontiaue  with  their  usual  regularity  into  quite 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  may  even  become  more  copious  or  profuse. 
When  this  oceurs  it  is  tiot  a  good  sign,  for  the  loss  of  blood  increases  the 
debility  and  ausemia. 

As  a  geueral  rule,  the  catameuia  stand  in  direct  relation  with  tlie  constitu- 
tional condition,  being  entirely  absent  where  the  geueral  health  is  lost,  and 
returning  when  it  is  regained. 

The  relation  between  suppression  of  the  catamenla  and  hemoptysis  Las  beeu 
already  considered,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  vicarious  menstruation  has  at  the 
moBt  a  very  doubtful  existence. 

Conception  is  of  common  occurrence  even  in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  catameuia  are  irregular  or  eveu  absent. 

Pregnancy  runs  its  natural  course,  and  parturition  is  normal. 

It  is  after  parturition  that  the  breakdown  of  the  mother's  health  is  rapid, 
especially  if  she  attempt  to  suckle  the  child.  Tlie  risk  to  the  child  of  being 
suckled  by  a  phthisical  mother  has  been  already  pointed  out.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  conclusion  seems  obvious  that  it  would  be  best  for  a  phthisical 
woman  not  to  marry,  and  that  if  she  marry  and  bear  a  child,  she  should,  both  for 
her  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  child,  abstain  from  suckling  it. 

The  General  Nutrition. — Wastin;^  is  a  part  of  the  disease,  and 
as  such  has  been  already  described.  The  wasting  afTects  all  the  tissues, 
although  it  is  said  to  avoid  the  liver  and  hones.  The  liver  certainly  is  often 
lai^er  than  normal  from  the  deposit  of  fat.  The  bones,  however,  are  geuendly 
slender,  and  appear  to  waste,  and  it  is  certain  that  phthisical  patients  often  lose 
height,  though  this  is  probably  due  to  the  wasting  of  the  intervertebral  diaca 
rather  than  of  the  vertebrffl. 

The  Hair. — ^The  nutrition  of  the  liair  sufTers,  so  that  it  loses  its  glossiness, 
becomes  harsh  and  brittle,  and  falls  out  or  becomes  gray. 

The  falling  out  of  the  hair  is  siniilar  to  that  met  with  in  other  constitutional 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis  or  tjithoid  fever,  and,  as  in  those  affections,  involves  the 
whole  scalp.  It  is  a  general  thinning  of  the  hair,  so  that  the  alopecia  which  results 
is  never  partial  or  patchy,  and  is  rarely  complete.  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  in 
the  acute  cases,  and,  as  was  known  to  Hippocrates,  is  a  sign  of  bad  omen. 

Premature  grayness  of  the  hair  of  the  head  and  face  occurs  also,  but  is  not 
common  in  phthisis  nor  peculiar  to  it.  When  not  merely  accidental,  it  is  to  be 
refeiTed  to  the  general  loss  of  nutrition  and  failure  of  health. 

The  hand. — In  most  cases  of  iilithisiB,  as  the  result  of  the.  wastiiiK,  the  hand  beconies  tliin 
and  the  lingers  look  taiwriug  and  Blender. 
T>it  nailt  also  undergo  chBugps. 

!,  The  natnral  curves  are  eiaggerftted,  both  from  side  to  aide  oud  longitudinally,  so  that 
they  become  incurved  towsrcta  the  pahn. 

2,  The  nail  also  becomes  loaptudinallj  ridged  ar  furrowed.     Both  these  changes  are  referred 

to  the  wasting  of  the  matrii. 

3.  Sometimes  transverse  ridgts  develop  which  corresjrand  witli  cxacartiatiDirt  of  the  diaeaae, 

and  are  similar  to  those  seen  now  and  then  after  acute  illuess  a!  any  kind,  t.g.,  a  fever. 

Clubbing;  of  the  Fingers. 

This  rematkuhle  defoimity  of  the  liiigets,  though  known  to  Che  oucientB,  was  forgotteQ  for 
centuries.  Until  attention  was  drawn  anew  tu  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
then  described  as  "  the  Hippocratlo  defurmity  of  tlie  hngers,  undvr  which  title  TrouBaeau ' 
wrote  a  good  descriptiou  of  it. 

It  wan  of  old  regarded  as  a  i>riniitivc  signofphChiais— fui^iiis  umjuta  ■.■ontrahntUur  ;  TabidU 

'  CH«.  L<tl.,  iii.  305, 
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Id  this  sffentioa  the  terminal  phaltngea 
In  early  cwea  round  like  a  club,  but  in  eitn 
u  lo  be  sbajied  like  a  spatula,  Tlie 
palta  alTectid  are  tbe  Qnger-puds  and 
the  tissues  arouud  the  nail,  aad  the 
reaultiDg  eha.pe  is  uot  unlike  that  met 
with  in  cases  of  chrouio  onjabia. 

The  obauge,  whatcTer  it  ia,  affDCtg 
tha  auperfioid  atnictures  only,  fur  the 
bonea  and  joints  are  not  involved,  wbile 
the  skin  itself  is  not  altered,  uur  tbe 
nftU,  except  that  it  becoiueg  more  curved 
both  &om  side  to  aide  Bad  in  its  length, 
The  oolonr  is  someHmea  dusky  or  litid, 
hut  only  when  tliere  is  cyanoBis.  othfr- 
irise  tbe  apjiearanco  is  tbe  same  as  timt 
of  the  skill  elsewbere. 

The  minute  or  microscopical  changes 
are  not  made  uut.      It  ia  certainly  not 
■n  odema,  and  the  c      ' 
swollen  i«rt8  is  the  s 
healthy  finjnr.     Buhl> 
fibrous  tbioitening  of  the  rote  niucoaiim. 
Fosdblv  in  tbe  chronic  cases  this  may 
be  so,  but  it  can   hardly  be  so  in  the 


The  aflection  is  almost  always  bi- 
lateral and  symmetrical,  and  in  moet 
eases  affects  all  the  fingen  alike. 

TrouBwau  states  that  it  develo|is  in 
the  thumb  and  indej  (ioger  at  the  right 
band  Rrat,  and  then  in  tbe  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  afterwhtcli 
it  inrolrea  tha  other  fingers  in  order  of 
size,  the  little  finger  sometimes  escupinu 
altogether.  In  tne  few  cases  in  vrhtch 
I  have  bad  the  opportunity  myself  of 
iratchiDg  it  develop,  it  has  affected  all 
the  fingers  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
about  the  same  dwree,  but  in  extreme 
cases  it  is  in  tbe  thumb  and  index  that 
tbe  changes  are  most  marked. 

Aa  a  rule  it  is  of  slow  and  insidious 
development,  so  that  tbe  attention  of 
the  doctor  is  r&rely  called  to  it  by  the 

Etient   or   tbe  attendnnts.      It   may, 
wever,  develop  rapidly,  and,  as  Troua- 
-Mau  states,  it  may  theu   be  attended  Fig.  ISA. 

•'In'Sme-^'u  may  affect  the  P<"^'<'"  "^  »  '^'^"^  t^"""  »»  i"'«"^'i™  tj  Dr. 

ta«L.-»ll   JL^TfTthlT^.-tV  K  f  Frederick  Taylor)  showing  the    bulbous  con- 

^ereVndl'aodf^etl'rTl^traa'it  "Jf-  "C  ^^eW  and%e  absence  of  bone 

i>  usnaUy  most  develoj^d  in  the  hands.  ='^B™ '"  ^'"  1>'>»'»''B«- 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  cases  of  obroiiio  phthisiB,  of  chivnic  am]iyBina  or  plcurihy,  and  of 
congenital  morbus  cordis. 

In  phtkiaia  it  does  not  occur  in  more  tluin  one-tbird  of  all  eases  (according  to  Pollock  in  29 
per  cent,  of  males  and  23  Tier  cent,  of  females),  and  then  in  connection  with  cbronic  cavities. 

Trousseau  stated  that  he  had  observed  it  alua  in  connection  with  bronthita  and  tnifjtytema 
and  vfith  atthma,  but  it  certainly  is  relatively  very  rare  in  these  affections.  I  have  never  seen 
an  instance  of  it  in  either.  I  have  notes  of  one  case  in  which  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of 
any  other  disease  than  emphysema,  but  as  the  patient  had  spat  blood  several  times,  1  tliought  it 


Fig.  135. 
I'hotograph  of  clubbed  fingers. 


K  chronic  phthisis  associated  with  emphysema. 


'  Zunt-M-mfifn^iin^,  elf.,  \i12,  p.  1!9. 
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It  hu  slu  been  met  with  in  abteeti  qf  th«  hmg,  and  in  tkomne  anairymi,  and  SmiUi  has 
diiccriked  its  occnrraiice  in  scute  ^truumonra,  bot  this  is,  bo  far  u  I  know,  a  aniijaecMe. 


been  rM^rdcd  in  cu«s  where  there  h&G  been  d< 


chronic  au|ipur&live  diMun  of  the  hip 


e  like 


pUTa.'       In    all 
bilateral  and  eymmetrical. 

There  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
9cric«  of  eases  in  vhich  it  wu  uni- 
lateral. Such  inatADCea  have  been 
dnscribed    in    oounectinn    with    sub* 


occurring  only  ou  the  aide  on  which 
the  ftnemjem  was  seated.  Gay  Ubs 
ilso  recorded  a  cose  in  which  there 
were  two  subclavian  aneuiyaniB,  and 
the  clubbing  was  bilateial.  It  duntn- 
ished  when  the  limbs  were  raised,  and 
diaaupeaied  when  the  aueuryBms  were 
cured.  In  other  cases,  too,  the  cure  of 
the  aneurjam  has  been  followed  b;  the 
disa)i|>earauce  of  the  clubbiug. 

In  the  last  cases  the  occurrence 
ijf  dubbing  was  naturally  referred  to 
ubstructiou  of  the  circulation  Ilirongh 
theaSected  limb,  and  that  exiilauatlan 
has  been  also  given  of  most  of  these 
cases  in  which  the  affection  was  bilateral 
and  cyanosis  present,  »9,  for  instance, 
in  coDgHnital  uioibus  cordis.  But  such 
a  niechaiiioal  tlieory  is  inadequate,  fur 
in  the  first  iilace  clubbing  is  not  (edema  ;  next,  it  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in  association  with 
esderaa ;  or  in  coses  where  cyanosis  and  central  obstruotion  are  considerable,  as  with  heart 
diseases  other  than  congenital,  with  intrathoinctc  tumours,  witli  bronchitin  aud  emphysema,  or 
with  asthma ;  Hnally,  it  occurs  in  many  tharacio  cases  where  there  is  no  obvioits  interference 
with  the  circulation  at  all,  as  in  chronic  empyemata  ;  and  occaaionally  also  in  abdominal 
conditions  in  wliich  the  thunot  is  entirely  free  from  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  atTectioii  is  therefore  imknown,  nor  does  it  help  us  much  to  call  it  a  neuro- 
trophic disturbance. 

The  onset  is  usually,  as  slated,  insidions  and  alow,  so  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  patient ;  but 


Skiagram  of  the  foot  from  a 
toes  and  fingers  in  a 
morbus  cordis. 


Thus  Wunderlich  rwjoi'da  a  case  in  which  it  develo]«d  in  five  weeks,  and  I  have  myself 
•MU  it  become  well  marked  iti  less  than  a  fortnigbt. 

The  condition  is  in  most  cases  persistent,  probably  because  it  is  associated  with  permanent 
and  incurable  disease  ;  but  where  the  disease  is  curable  it  may  spontaneously  disappear,  as 
mysteriously  as  it  came. 

Thus  Thomas  Smith  refere  to  a  case  of  pneumonia,  in  which  it  developed  rapidly,  and 
disappeared  almost  as  rapid]y  during  convalescence  ;  Church  abser\-ed  the  same  thing  in  a  ca«e 
of  curonic  abscess  of  the  lung.  In  niy  own  case,  already  referred  to,  in  which  dubbing  became 
well  marked  in  a  fortnight,  tlie  liatienl  was  suffering  (roni  an  emiiyema.  After  the  ude  lad 
been  D]<ened  and  drained,  recovery  was  rapid  and  conjpletc,  and  the  clubbing  entirely  dia- 
•pIMared  before  the  end  of  three  months.  B^-" 

A  similar  case  is  recorded,'  in  which  the  clubbing  develojied  rapidly  after  an  empyema  had 
been  operated  on.     It  got  well  rapidly  as  soon  aa  the  empyema  was  cured. 

Mangelsdorf'  records  a  very  striking  and  inlerestinffcase  in  connection  with  purpura,  where, 
liter  •  few  weeks'  illness,  both  wrist*joints  became  swouen  and  jiaiiiM,  and  soon  after  the  fingers 


'  Thomaa  Smith,  Path.  Soe.  Traiu.,  xiiiL  78. 
•  FlUchiger,  ff'ieti.  mat  WorftefweA.,  1884,  1468. 


'  Mangelsdorf,  ibid.,  1S8C,  36S. 

'  Ibiii.,  X.  103. 

'  IFim  vied.  »'oeh.,  1886,  p.  883. 
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began  to  get  clubbed  on  both  sides.  lu  three  weeks*  time  the  clubbing  was  well  marked.  Its 
development  was  attended  with  lividity  of  the  finger- tij^.  with  pains  and  loss  of  sensation. 
The  patient  ultimately  recovered,  and  three  months  later  all  signs  of  clubbing  had  disappeared. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  in  |)€rfectly  healthy  persons. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  a  woman  of  50  vears  of  age,  who  came  under  observation  because 
she  had  taken  some  ammonia  bv  mistake,  ana  suffered  from  troublesome  gastritis  in  consequence. 
The  clubbing  ^  had  been  noticed  by  the  imtient  herself  before  the  accident,  and  while  she  was,  as 
she  thought,  in  perfectly  good  health.  Her  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  that  she  could 
not  wear  her  usual  gloves  and  had  to  get  larger  ones.  Both  fingers  and  toes  were  equally 
affected,  and  at  the  time  the  i>atient  was  seen  the  clubbing  had  only  existed  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  She  passed  away  from  observation,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  the  condition  was 
permanent  or  not. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  medical  man  about  38  years  of  age.  The  clubbing  was  well 
marked  in  all  the  toes,  in  all  the  fingers  of  the  right  hana,  and  in  the  thumb  and  index  and 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  two  fingers  being  only  slightly  affected.  The  clubbing 
was  first  observed  about  the  age  of  6,  and  came  on  without  obvious  cause.  At  about  the  age  of 
30  it  became  suddenly  mora  pronounced  during  residence  abroad,  again  without  any  obvious 
cause.  I  examined  hmi  carefully,  and  found  him  to  be  in  perfect  health,  as  he  stated  he  was 
and  always  had  been. 

In  a  third  case,  a  man  of  35,  with  extreme  clubbing  of  both  fingers  and  toes,  no  cause  could 
be  found.  He  had  had  pleurisy  on  the  right  side,  five  years  previously,  which  had  left  no  traces 
whatever  behind  it. 

Myoidema. 

Myoidema  is  a  local  contraction  of  the  muscle,  produced  by  direct  ]>ercussion,  and  causing  a 
nodular  swelling,  which  rises  immediately  after  percussion,  lasts  a  second  or  two,  and  then  gradu- 
ally subsides.  A  second  or  third  percussion  in  the  same  spot  will  reproduce  it,  but  with  less 
intensity  each  time,  until  the  power  of  eliciting  it  is  for  the  time  lost.  In  the  pcctoralis  major 
it  is  most  marked,  usually  where  the  muscle  is  thin,  close  to  its  origin  near  the  sternum,  but  it 
occurs  also  commonly  in  the  fleshier  parts  of  the  muscle.  It  may  be  observed  in  the  deltoids 
and  scapular  muscles,  and  occasionally  in  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

Myoidema,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  nodular  contraction,  has  to  be  distinguished  from 
another  kind  of  muscular  contraction,  also  evoked  under  some  conditions  by  percussion,  viz., 
the  fascicular^  that  in  which  a  deep  furrow  is  produced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle 
by  the  contraction  of  the  fasciculus,  which  corresponds  with  the  point  percussed. 

The  two  kinds  of  contraction,  the  nodular  and  the  fascicular,  are  not  necessarily,  nor  as  a 
rule,  associated  together. 

Occasionally  a  wave  contraction  is  excited  by  the  blow,  which,  starting  from  the  point 
struck,  passes  slowly  in  both  directions  towai-ds  the  origin  and  towards  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle.     Its  rate  is  slow,  but  it  seems  to  vary  considerably  in  different  cases. 

Of  those  further  facts  which  are  asserted,  that  the  muscles  show  no  abnormality  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  that  they  respond  readily  to  direct  faradisation,  but  not  to  stimulation 
through  the  nerves,  I  have  no  personal  experience. 

My  own  observations,  which  were  confined  to  myoidema  of  the  i>ectoi*alis  major,  were  made 
upon  246  cases,  taken  at  random  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  166  surgical  and  80  medical,  to 
wnich  I  have  added  30  more  from  other  sources.  Myoidema  was  founa  on  the  whole  in  1  case 
out  of  every  3>  but  it  was  twice  as  common  in  the  medical  as  in  the  surgical  wards,  occurring 
in  1  case  out  of  every  2  in  the  former,  and  in  1  out  of  every  4  in  the  latter. 

Among  the  surgical  cases  it  was  present  in  the  greatest  variety  of  diseAses.  Some  were  in 
no  more  abnormal  condition  than  the  enforced  rest  and  confinement  of  a  broken  log  entailed. 
Out  of  the  38  cases  in  which  it  occuixed,  21  were  suffering  from  diseases  of  which  the  only 
common  factor  was  suppuration  and  its  attendant  effects  upon  the  constitution  {e.g.,  diseases  of 
the  hip  or  spine,  necrosis,  compound  fractures,  amputation,  etc.),  and  13  from  other  surgical 
diseases  unattended  by  suppuration,  in  which  group  would  be  included  those  already  referred  to, 
who  were  recovering  from  simple  fracture.  The  other  4  were,  in  addition  to  tneir  surgical 
affection,  also  phthisical. 

Out  of  the  80  medical  cases,  myoidema  was  present  in  45,  and  again  in  a  great  variety  of 
affections.  Of  nerve  diseases  it  was  found  in  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  cerebral  abscess,  locomotor 
ataxy,  and  muscular  atrophy.  It  was  observed  in  morbus  corals,  both  aortic  and  mitral,  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  in  nephritis,  in  diabetes,  in  jaundice,  in  rheumatic  fever,  in 
gonorrhoial  rheumatism,  in  typhoid  fever,  and,  lastly,  among  diseases  of  the  lung,  in  pleurisy, 
acute  pneumonia,  pneumothorax,  empyema,  and  in  phthisis.     In  1  case  of  pleurisy,  in  1  of 
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'  ■pnetmwthoraji,  ftnd  in  1  of  puipjema,  it  ww  found  only  on  llie  mmfli-cted  side 
esse  of  em|)fenui  was  macli  more  ourkni  ou  this  tholi  on  the  kido  dineaspd. 
note  that  in  typhoid  it  awnu  to  be  almost  consCaDt,  though  in  the  typhoid  of  children 
usually  absent. 

The  chief  interest  uf  myoidema  centres  in  its  repul«d  rtlalion  Id  /^Uhisii, 

Of  the  38  autraea!  oases  in  which  it  was  present,  4  only  were  phthisical,  and  of  the  46  medical 
cases,  only  13  had  any  aflection  of  the  cheat  at  all,  and  of  thrae  4  were  certainly  not  phthisical. 
From  this  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  myoidcma  is  not  pathognomonic  of  phthisis  ;  yet  it  certainly 
does  occur  very  commonly  in  phthisis,  though  I  have  no  statisties  to  show  its  relative  frequeucy. 

1  have  tccords  of  30  cases  of  phthisis  in  my  series  of  'i7&  in  which  this  symptom  was  noted. 
Out  of  these  30  it  was  entirely  absent  iu  S,  though  5  of  these  were  cases  of  acute  and  rapid 
softening,  with  most  marked  constitutional  symptums,  so  that  myoidenia  is  not  even  a  constant 
ETOptom  of  phthiine. 

Of  the  remaining  24,  ]4  Iiad  only  one  apex  involved.  In  S  of  these  myoidema  wss  present 
on  both  sides,  in  the  other  6  only  on  one,  while  ont  of  these  it  wss  present  in  2  cases  on  Uie  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion.  Hence  myoidema  cannot  be  a  meaauru  of  the  amount  of  softening  which 
is  going  on. 

In  10  cases  both  apicvs  were  inrolveJ,  and  in  all  of  these  it  occnired  on  both  sides,  though  in 
6  of  them  it  was  moat  roarVed  on  the  aide  moat  affected. 

With  these  exceptions,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  myoidema  is  bilateral  and 
symmetrical . 

It  liaa  been  asserted  that  myoidema  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  phthisis  ;  that  it  is 
an  absolutely  curtain  indication  of  softening  deposits,  so  that  in  exact  proportion  to  its  intensity 
is  the  amount  of  mpidity  of  lung  destruction,  and  the  conseqaent  fpivity  of  the  case  ;  that 
increase  of  softening,  increase  of  muscular  irrilability,  and  loss  of  weight  always  go  together; 
and  that  it  ia  possible  by  this  sign  tu  disAuoae  between  typhoid  fever  and  acute  bronchitia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  softening  tumrcle  on  the  other. 

To  these  statements  I  woald  oppose  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  which  show,  first, 
that  myoidema  occura  in  many  other  diseases  besides  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  in  many  diseases 
of  the  chest  betrides  phtlusia  ;  that  even  in  phthisia  it  ia  not  constant,  thongh  usually  present, 
and  that  when  present  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  certain  indei  of  the  amount  of  tissue  destruction, 
for  it  not  uncommonly  occurs  on  both  sides,  when  only  one  apex  is  affected,  ot  it  may  be  absent 
on  the  alTected  and  present  only  on  the  non-aSectnl  aide. 

Dr,  Stokes,  who  first  descnbed  this  phenomenon,  writes  thus:  "There  is  nothing  in  this 
mnsonlar  irritability  peculiar  to  phthiais,  but  that  it  ia  commonly  connected  witti  irritation  of 
the  lung  or  pleura  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  thia  nay,  like  other  signs  of  irritatioD,  it 
becomes  available  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthiais.  It  is  always  most  evident  in  the  earlier  periods  \ 
and  in  incipient  phthisis  occurs  over  the  primary  seat  of  irritation,  while  in  confirmed  and 
chronic  cases  we  may  often  find  it  absent  over  the  lung  first  diseased,  and  strikingly  marked 
over  the  aide  last  and  least  engaged."  These  coDclusions  my  own  observations  conhrm  ;  and  I 
would  diHei  only  in  attaching  to  myoidema  still  less  clinical  value  in  the  diagnous  of  phthisis. 

Myoidema  being  a  symptom  common  to  so  many  diseases,  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  what 
condition  it  ia  essentially  associated.  Unless  it  be  a  refiei  act.  which  is  improbable,  it  must 
depend  upon  a  direct  stimulstiou  either  of  the  muscle  itself  or  of  the  nerve- endings  in  the 
muscle. 

Thinness,  or  the  absence  of  subcutaneous  fat,  ia  one  imjwrtant  factor  in  its  producrion  ;  and 
the  explanation  of  this  ia  simple.  A  thick  panniculus  adlposus  would  render  the  blow  diffuse  ; 
when  it  is  thin  Che  blow  reaches  the  muscle  in  sufficient  intensity  to  set  up  contraction.  But 
thinness  is  nut  the  only  factor,  or  it  would  be  constant  in  all  thin  people  ;  and  this  is  not  the 
cose.  Sometliiug  more,  then,  is  necessary,  and  that  something  mure  must  be  sought  in  the 
over-eicitability  of  the  muscle  or  ita  nerve.  I  have  aeeu  myoidema,  as  a  part  of  aeneral  nervous 
eihauation  from  over-work,  disapjiearing  after  rest  and  a  holiday.  In  some  people  it  is  probably 
physiological,  in  the  same  way  that  the  UeAt  cerdiraU,  though  commonly  occurring  in  menin- 
geal irritation,  ia  by  no  means  always  indicative  of  that  disease.  It  ia,  however,  far  more  com- 
monly associated  with  some  nutritive  disturbance  in  the  muscle  itself.  I  have  observed  it  in  a 
muscle  which  was  01-nourished  for  want  of  sufficient  use,  in  which  cose  it  disappeared  after  free 
exercise.  It  is  common  when  the  muscle  is  degenerating.  It  was  mora  marked  than  I  iiave 
ever  swn  it  before  in  a  recent  case  of  muacular  atrophy,  where  it  was  associated  with  fibrillary 
twitching,  with  fiucicular  contrscriou,  and  with  so  excessive  an  electrical  contractility  that  the 
mnsde  responded  to  the  weakest  current  the  battery  could  produce.  Itis,  again,  very  common, 
abnost  constant,  in  that  atrophy  of  muscle  which  is  part  of  the  general  emaciation  of  hectic  or 
of  severe  disease  ;  and  its  frequency  in  typhoid  is  suggestive  when  considered  in  oouncction  with 
the  degeneration  of  muscle  so  common  m  that  fever.     Lastly,  it  may  be  associated  probably 
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with  the  exhaustion  of  a  muscle  from  over-work.  In  this  way  it  seems  reasonable  to  explain  its 
occurrence  in  empyema,  pneumothorax,  and  in  phthisis  on  the  non-affected  side,  and  its  absence 
on  the  side  diseased. 

Myoidema  seems,  then,  to  be  due,  apart  from  mere  thinness,  which  is  so  important  for  its 
production,  to  an  over-excitability  of  the  muscle  or  its  nerves,  and  it  may  be  either  physiological, 
or,  as  is  more  usual,  an  evidence  of  some  nutritive  disturbance  in  the  muscle  itself,  ana  tMs 
may  depend  on  local  disease  in  the  muscle  tissue,  or  be  part  of  some  general  impairment  of 
nutrition. 

In  any  case  myoidema  occurs  so  frequently,  and  under  such  variety  of  conditions,  as  to  be  a 
sign  of  little  clinical  value  in  diagnosis. 

Pulmonary  Osteo-arthropathy— Arthropathie  Hypertrophique 

Pneumonique  (Marey). 

Pulmonaiy  osteo-arthropathy  is  the  name  fflven  to  a  group  of  cases  in  which  an  affection 
of  the  joints  is  associated  with  chronic  chest  disease,  and,  as  the  term  implies,  is  attributed  to 
them.  The  chest  diseases  with  which  these  affections  are  associated  aro  various :  chronic 
empyema,  chronic  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  chronic  phthisis,  i.e.,  diseases  attended  with 
prolonged  suppuration,  but  not  necessarily  tubercular.  The  osteo-arthropathies  are  also  multi- 
form, but  the  cases  described  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  there  is  actual  disease  of  the 
bones  or  not. 

The  parts  affected  aro  usually  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  the 
larger  jomts,  such  as  the  wrist  and  ankle,  knee  and  elbow,  or  (raroly)  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

I.  In  the  one  group  the  swelling  is  in  or  round  the  joints,  and  thero  are  no  bone  lesions,  as 
mav  be  demonstrated  by  the  X-rays.  These  swellings  appear  to  be  always  associated  with 
cluobing  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and,  like  the  clubbing,  may  disappear  when  the  original  disease  is. 
cured.  They  closely  resemble  the  joint  swellings  met  with  in  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  They 
are  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxin. 

II.  In  the  second  group  thero  is  very  extensive  change  in  the  bones  about  the  joints  as  well 
as  in  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  The  bone  lesions  are  those  of  chronic  periostitis,  with  much 
thickening  of  the  bones  ;  tlie  joint  lesions  those  of  chronic  arthritis  with  erosion  of  cartilages. 
In  some  instances  the  lesions  are  remarkable  for  their  wide  diffusion. 

Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Thorbum,^  which  closely  resembles  a  much  earlier  one  described 
by  Bamberger,  all  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  small  and  large,  were  similarly  affected. 

The  difficulty  in  all  these  cases  is  to  prove  the  causal  connection  between  the  lesions  in  the 
bones  and  those  in  the  chest,  and  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  their  both  being  the  results  of 
some  common  cause,  e.g.,  tubercle  or  syphilis. 

Thorbum's  case  is  instructive  in  this  respect,  for  the  man,  who  died  at  25  years  of  a^  of 
amyloid  disease,  began  his  illness  at  the  age  of  16  with  osteitis  of  the  head  of  the  right  tibia, 
followed  a  little  later  by  spinal  caries.  At  18  the  swellings  of  the  hands  and  feet  appeared,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  year  later,  at  the  age  of  19,  that  chronic  mischief  was  discovered  at  one  apex. 
At  the  time  of  death,  besides  the  bone  lesions  referred  to,  old  tubercular  mischief  was  found  at 
both  apices,  in  the  right  tibia,  in  the  spine,  and  in  the  supra-renal  caiMule.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  all  the  lesions  were  of  the  same  nature,  i.e.,  of  tubercular  origin. 

In  such  cases  it  seems  to  be  begging  the  question  to  regard  all  the  bone  lesions  as  the  result 
of  the  changes  in  the  chest,  when  tney  mav  all  be  only  the  results  of  a  common  cause. 

In  the  first  group  the  oisappearance  of  the  swellings  when  the  chest  disease  is  cured  renders 
their  dependence  on  the  chest  affections  reasonable. 

In  the  second  group,  osteo-arthropathies  of  the  kind  described  are  so  rarely  associated  with 
chest  affections  as  to  fairly  raise  Uie  question  whether,  if  not  both  due  to  some  common  cattse, 
e.g. ,  tubercle  or  syphilis,  they  may  not  be  instances  merely  of  accidental  association. 

In  phthisis,  at  any  rate,  osteo-arthropathy  is  so  uncommon  that  it  may  be  practically  dis- 
regarded as  a  complication. 

The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  rheumatic  osteo-arthritis  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  from 
osteitis  deformans,  from  chronic  tubercular  and  syphilitic  affections,  and  lastly  from  acromegalie, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  earliest  case  recorded  by  Marey 
proved  ultimately  to  be  one  of  acromegalie. 
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The  affection  wm  titBt  (ieacriboti  und  the  jmnie  invBiitcd  by  Murey  in  ISei.  About  the  aanie 
time,  Bud  independently,  Bamberger '  described  similar  bone  lesiona  in  connection  not  only  with 
chest  affectioDa,  bnt  also  with  heart  disease,  One  of  the  moat  important  reoent  papers  an  th« 
BUbject  is  that  of  O-odlBe.' 

THE    FORMS    OF    PHTHISIS. 

The  Pathological  Forms. — The  prime  pathologicnl  chaugea  which  have 
been  described,  viz.,  nodular  and  infiltrated  tubercle,  caseation,  excavation,  and 
fibroaiB,  are  combined  in  very  varying  proportionB  in  different  cases,  ao  that 
hardly  any  two  cases  of  phthisis  present  exactly  the  same  features.  Yet  the 
family  likeness  between  them  all  is  so  striking  that  there  is  full  justification  for 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  earlier  writers  of  this  century  that  they  were  all 
alike  forms  of  the  same  disease.  It  was  only  when  the  minute  details  of  the 
lesions  came  to  be  closely  studied,  that  the  differences  then  observed  seemed  also 
to  justify  the  classification  of  the  cases  into  different  categories,  and,  according  as 
the  older  observers  laid  more  stress  upon  the  general  family  likeness  or  upon  the 
variation  in  the  anatomical  details,  so  were  they  led  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  or  diversity  of  phthisis.  The  relation  of  the  nodular  tubercle  to  thecaseat- 
ing  infiltration,  and  of  one  or  both  of  these  to  caseous  pneumonia,  remained  a 
matter  of  opinion  until  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus.  This  finally  determined 
the  relation  eiisting  between  the  acute  tubercular  processes  and  the  lesions  of 
phthisis,  and  settled  at  the  same  time  the  question  of  the  unity  of  phthisis. 

Still  the  differences  which  have  been  referred  to  justify  the  classiti cation  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung  into  different  forms,  wiiich,  though  the  result  of  the 
same  cause,  yet  differ  widely  in  their  clinical  course  and  history  as  well  as  in 
their  pathological  anatomy. 

Thus  acute  general  tuberculosis  stands  apart,  and  is  rightly  separated  from 
phthisis  as  ordinarily  undoratood,  i.e.,  from  the  more  localised  and  destructive 
forms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  The  forms  of  phthisis  differ  most,  inter  le,  in 
respect  of  the  amount  of  acute  inflammatory  change,  or  of  fibroid  induration, 
with  which  they  arc  associated,  lu  the  most  acute  the  inflammatory  lesions  pre- 
domin.ite  ;  in  the  moat  chronic  there  is  little,  if  any,  active  inflammatory  mischief, 
but  fibroid  changes  eiist  almost  alone,  or  with  more  or  loss  of  cicavation. 
Between  the  two  extremes  come  many  intermediate  stages,  in  which  the  three 
prime  lesions,  inflammation,  fibrosis,  and  eicavation,  are  variously  combined,  ao 
that  the  forms  of  phthisis  may  bo  conveniently  arranged  into  three  groups, 
acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  a  grouping  which  fits  in  as  well  with  the  clinical 
condition  as  with  the  pathological  lesions.  No  classification  of  this  kind  can  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  for  on  the  one  haud  the  diflerent  groups  merge  insensibly 
into  one  another,  so  that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  them ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  same  case  at  different  times  may  belong  to  different  groups,  for 
the  most  acute  case  may  become  chronic,  and  a  chronic  case  pass  again  into  an 
acute  or  active  stage.  It  only  tends  to  confusion  to  multiply  names  in  order  to 
express  supposed  differences  where  none  really  exist,  for  the  various  forms  of 
pbthisis  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  and  the  very  indefinitenees  of  the 
terms,  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  are  their  chief  recommendation. 

It  is  very  [imbable  that  tubercle  may  eceu  abort  and  lead  to  Rbroais  without  jireviooa  casea- 
tion. This  may  occur  even  in  the  miliary  disseminated  form,  the  "  graj  eranuhitioD  of  Bayle" 
being  only  a  miliary  giaunlation  which  has  undergone  Gbroid  change.  The  aamu  oxplanatiou 
may  also  probably  be  given  of  some  of  the  cases  of  dilFuBe  fibrosis  of  the  lung,  so  that  the  term 
fibroid  phthisis  may  be  rightly  appli«l  to  them  as  being  of  tubercular  origin. 
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The  forms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  may  therefore  be  arranged  in  complete 
series,  commencing  with  the  soft  acute  granulation,  and  ending  with  fibrosis^ 
thus : 

1.  Acute  tuberculosis — 

(a)  miliary. 

(b)  nodular. 

2.  Phthisis— 

(a)  acutissima,  acute  pneumonic  or  inflammatory  phthisis  (galloping 

consumption). 

(b)  acute  caseating  pneumonia  with  recent  cavities. 

(c)  subacute,  with  caseation,  excavation  and  fibrosis. 

(d)  chronic,  with  predominance  of  fibroid  changes  and  excavation. 

3.  Chronic  general  induration  (some  forms  of  *' cirrhosis  of  the  lung"  or 

"  fibroid  phthisis ''). 

4.  The  gray  granulation  of  Bayle. 

The  Clinical  Forms. — The  clinical  varieties  of  phthisis  group  themselves 
most  conveniently  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  pathological,  into  the  acute  and 
subacute,  t.e.,  the  more  or  less  actively  progressive  forms,  and  the  chronic,  t.e., 
the  more  or  less  stationary  forms. 

The  acute  is  characterised  by  marked  constitutional  signs  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressing physical  signs;  the  chronic,  by  few,  if  any,  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  by  almost  stationary  physical  signs ;  while  the  sub-acute  form  constitutes  the 
large  intermediate  group,  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
marked,  and  the  physical  signs  more  or  less  progressive ;  to  this  group  most  of 
the  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis  belong. 

• 

In  acute  phthisis  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe.  The  fever  is  high 
and  of  a  marked  hectic  type,  with  profuse  night  sweats.  The  patient  looks  very 
ill  and  loses  flesh  and  strength  rapidly.  The  localising  symptoms  are  marked ; 
the  respirations  are  rapid,  the  breathing  short,  and  the  complexion  dusky ;  the 
dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  are  usually  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  physical 
signs. 

The  physical  signs  are  at  first  often  quite  indefinite,  and  may  not  \>e  more 
than  would  be  caused  by  slight  bronchitis.  Localised  bronchitis,  however, 
indicates  a  local  lesion,  and  when  limited  to  the  apex,  points  with  great  proba- 
bility to  the  presence  of  tubercle  there.  By-and-bye  the  signs  of  consolidation 
appear,  either  in  scattered  patches,  as  in  broncho-pneumonia,  or  in  masses,  as  in 
ordinary  pneumonia. 

The  physical  signs  rapidly  progress,  and  any  difficulty  of  diagnosis  there 
might  be  would  occur  only  in  the  early  stages. 

In  the  subacute  form,  the  constitutional  symptoms  vary  in  degree  according 
to  the  activity  of  the  disease.  The  chest  symptoms  are  less  urgent,  but  the 
physical  signs  are  usually  definite,  showing  gradually-increasing  consolidation 
with  breaking  down  and  excavation,  while  the  expectoration  is  characteristic  and 
contains  elastic  tissue,  bacilli,  and  often  blood. 

In  the  chronic  formsy  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  absent  altogether, 
while  the  chest  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  vary  with  the  amount  of 
mischief  previously  produced.     If  in  ipoh  a  case  one  lung  only  be  diseased,  9iW 
the  other  have  undergone  complementar^.tiypertrophy,  chest-symptoms  may  \ 
almost  absent.  .^ 
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As  a  rule  phlhisia  ia  of  the  subacute  form,  i.e.,  it  runs  &  slowly  progresHive 
course,  but  its  progress  is  rarely  regular.  It  advauces  saltatim  by  an  irregular 
series  of  eiacerbationa,  with  intervals  of  comparative  quiescence.  According  to 
the  complete  or  partial  nature  of  the  remissions,  phthisis  has  been  spoken  of  as 
inlermitlenl  or  remiftent.  When  the  interraiBsiona  are  complete,  the  disease  may 
pass  into  the  stationary  form,  and  remain  in  utatu  qtio  for  many  years,  but  in 
most  cases,  sooner  or  later  the  mischief  recrudesces,  and  passes  again  into  a  more 
or  less  active  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  acute  and  threatening  cases  may  become 
quiescent,  with  partial  or  even  complete  remission. 

The  different  clinical  claaaea  into  which  the  cases  of  phthisis  are  often 
grouped  are  purely  artificial,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  by 
discussing  them  in  detail,  as  if  they  wore  well-marked  clinical  groups. 
The  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  pathological  clianges  are  all  the  same  in  kind, 
indicating  consolidation,  contraction,  and  excavation,  and  difTer  only  in'  degree 
and  rate  of  development  The  physical  signs  indicate  certain  pathological 
changes,  from  which  an  inference  may  be  often  drawn  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  i.e.,  whether  it  ia  of  recent  date  or  of  long  standing ;  but  they  do  not  tell 
UB  what  we  most  want  to  know,  viz.,  whether  the  mischief  is  actively  progressing 
or  not ;  this  we  can  learn  only  from  the  general  or  constitutional  signs.  If  the 
constitutional  signs  are  marked,  i.e.,  if  there  he  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
with  much  fever  and  sleep  sweats,  the  disease  is  in  an  active  state,  and  that 
whether  the  physical  signs  he  sliglit  or  extreme,  or  whether  they  show  the 
disease  to  be  of  recent  origin  or  of  old  date.  The  case  must  then  be  placed  in 
the  class  of  acute  or  subacute  phthisis.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  subsides  and  disappears,  though  the  physical  signs  remain  the 
same,  the  case  will  pass  out  of  the  acute  or  subacute  into  the  chronic  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  constitutional  signs  be  absent,  no  matter  what  the 
physical  signs  may  be,  nor  even  if  they  showed  that  a  large  part  of  the  lung  bad 
been  for  ever  destroyed,  i.e.,  whatever  mischief  the  disease  may  have  already 
done,  the  disease  ia  not,  at  any  rate  at  the  time,  progressing,  and  the  case  must 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  chronic  or  non-active  phthisis. 

1  shall  not,  therefore,  spend  much  time  upon  the  different  groups  of  phthisis, 
except  80  far  as  these  may  present  special  points  for  consideration,  believing  that 
_the  general  account  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  will  be  sullicicut,  and  that  with 
them  it  will  be  easy  to  place  the  particular  case  in  its  proper  group. 

Acute  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lung. 

Acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  a  part  of  general  tuberoulosis,  or  be 
confined  to  the  lung.  In  the  former  case  the  original  source  of  infection  may 
exist  iu  any  part  of  the  body;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  lung  itself. 

It  occurs  in  two  forma,  which  may  be  called  the  miliary  and  the  nodular 
respectively,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  colour  and  size  of  the  lesions. 

In  the  miliary  form  the  lungs  are  thickly  aown  with  myriads  of  small  granula- 
tions of  a  gray  colour,  and  with  but  iittlo  evidenceof  caseation  in  them.  They  are 
seated  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  the  alveoh  are,  for  the  most  part,  unaffected. 
This  form  is,  aa  a  rule,  the  result  of  uifection  through  the  blood  vessels. 

In  the  nodular  form  tlie  tubercles  arc  of  larger  size,  and  all  caseous.  They 
are  less  numerous,  and  their  longer  duration  on  this  account  has  permitted 
caseation  to  take  place.    These  tubercles  are  in  great  part  intra-alveolar,  that 
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is  to  say,  they  are  nodules  of  caseous  bronoho-pneumonia  due  to  the  aspiration 
into  the  terminal  bronchi  of  caseous  substance  from  the  air-tubes. 

If  the  tubercular  masses  be  less  numerous  still,  they  may  reach  a  larger  size, 
even  that  of  a  cherry  or  almond,  as  Laennec  pointed  out. 

In  all  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis,  the  lung  tissue  between  the  tubei'cles,  as 
well  as  the  small  bronchi,  are  in  a  state  of  acute  congestion,  and  the  symptoms 
which  result  are  so  severe  that  life  is  in  most  cases  rapidly  brought  to  an  end. 
In  some  instances  the  symptoms  may  be  so  severe  and  acute  as  to  be  well 
described  by  the  name  Graves  indicated  for  them — acitte  tubercular  asphyxicL 

The  less  disseminated  the  tubercles  are — in  other  words,  the  more  the  process 
tends  to  become  localised — the  more  advanced  the  changes  met  with  will  be ;  so 
that  no  definite  pathological  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  less  diffuse  forms 
of  general  tuberculosis  and  the  acute  forms  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  tubercular 
process,  being  more  localised,  has  time  to  undergo  further  changes,  and  ends  in 
the  excavation  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  essential  characteristic  of 
phthisis. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  often  presents  great 
difficulties,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

A,  In  acute  general  tuberculosis  the  symptoms  at  first  are  those  of 
general  septic  infection,  and  the  diagnosis  of  septicaemia  or  typhoid  fever  is  often 
made. 

The  tubercles  are  of  small  size,  miliary,  as  they  are  called,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  stress  of  the  disease  falls  on  some  definite  organ,  like  the  meninges  or 
the  lung,  that  the  diagnosis  becomes  clear. 

In  that  form  of  general  tuberculosis  in  which  the  disease  is  of  a  much  more 
chronic  character,  the  tubercles  reach  a  larger  size,  so  that  the  cases  would 
be  more  correctly  described  as  chronic  nodular,  rather  than  as  acute  miliary, 
tuberculosis. 

There  may  be,  then,  no  other  symptom  than  that  of  profound,  gradually 
advancing  cachexia,  and  though  the  lungs  may  be  involved,  localising  signs  in 
them  may  be  almost  absent. 

I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  young  man  of  18  years  of  age,  in  whom  tubercles  existed 
in  large  numbers  in  every  organ  of  the  body.  They  were  fairly  uniform  in  size,  about  half  an 
inch  or  thereabouts  in  diameter ;  they  existed  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  there  were, 
besides,  no  less  than  sixteen  tumours  in  the  brain.  Besides  the  profound  cachexia,  optic 
neuritis  was  the  only  other  evidence  of  disease. 

B,  When  acute  tuberculosis  is  confined  to  the  lungs,  or  affects  the 

lungs  chiefly,  the  symptoms  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  signs,  i.e.,  there 
is  more  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  than  the  physical  signs  are  adequate  to  explain. 

Of  these  cases  there  are  two  classes:  the  first  where  general  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  develops  in  the  course  of  manifest  phthisis ;  the  second  where  the 
patient,  at  the  time,  is  not  known  to  be  tubercular. 

If,  ill  the  course  of  a  case  of  phthisis,  a  sudden  aggravation  in  the  symptoms 
take  place,  and  it  be  associated  in  the  parts  of  the  lung  which  have  hitherto 
been  free  with  a  development  of  physical  signs  such  as  those  of  congestion^ 
bronchitis,  or  pleurisy,  even  without  any  actual  signs  of  consolidation,  the 
diagnosis  of  disseminated  tuberculosis  is  fairly  certain. 

As  a  rule  the  tuberculosis  is  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  type,  and  depends 
upon  the  aspiration  of  infective  material  into  the  aix^tubes. 
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z.  The  Subacute  or  Common  Form  of  Phthisis. 

When  a  patient  dies  of  phthisis  of  two  or  three  years'  duration,  tho  condition 
of  the  lung  commonly  found  is  as  follows. 

In  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lobes  are  cavities  of  irregular  shape  and  varying 
size,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  pigmented,  slate-coloured,  fibrous  tissue, 
having  either  a  smooth  inner  surface  or  lined  with  disintegrating  caseous 
substance.  The  pleural  cavity  is  obliterated  over  a  great  part  of  the  lung,  and 
the  pleura  itself  is  greatly  thickened,  especially  over  the  upper  parts. 

The  fibroid  induration  becomes  less  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  upper  lobe  are 
reached,  aud  patches  of  cascating  consolidation  become  more  numerous,  while 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  lung,  but  diminishing  in  number  and  size  as  the 
base  is  approached,  are  more  or  less  abundant  nodules  and  granules  of  recent 
tubercle. 

The  affection  begins,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  at  the  apex, 
■and  thence  spreads  gradually  downwards,  so  that  the  oldest  lesions  are  found  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  lung,  and  the  most  recent  in  the  lower  parts.  Thus 
«very  stage  and  degree  of  development  may  be  traced  in  the  same  case  from  the 
gray  and  caseous  tubercle  below,  through  the  more  extensive  caseous  patches  with 
recent  excavation  in  the  middle,  to  the  fibroid  induration  and  chronic  trabeculated 
■cavities  of  the  upper  lobe. 

2.  Acute  Phthisis—Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis— Phthisis  Florida 

—Galloping  Consumption. 

In  this  form  caseous  pneumonia  predominates  over  the  other  lesion&  The 
whole  upper  lobe  may  be  converted  into  a  caseous  mass,  aud  the  rest  of  the  lungs 
be  studded  with  caseating  broncho-pneumonic  patches  of  varying  sizes  and  with 
small  tubercles. 

The  cavities  are,  as  a  rule,  small  but  numerous,  and  lined  with  a  thick  zone  of 
disintegrating  caseous  tissue.  Though  tubercular  infiltration  is  extensive,  and 
tubercles  both  gray  and  yellow  widely  disseminated,  there  is  little,  if  any,  fibroeis, 
even  in  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  which  are  little  else  than  spots  of  softening  in 
the  midst  of  recent  caseation. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  little  or  no  breaking  down  at  all,  so  that 
the  whole  of  one  lung  or  large  parts  of  both  are  found  simply  in  the  condition  of 
recent  caseation.  This  is,  however,  an  extremely  rare  form  of  phthisis.  I  have 
only  met  with  it  twice  in  a  long  series  of  post-mortem  examinations,  and  have 
only  seen  one  or  two  other  cases  during  life  in  which  I  believed  that  state  of 
luDgs  to  exist. 

3.  Chronic  Phthisis. 

Chronic  phthisis  is  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  induration  and 
excavation.  In  most  cases  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  contain  cavities  varying 
in  number  and  size,  surrounded  and  separated  from  each  other  by  fibrous  tissue, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  presenting  the  less  advanced  lesions  of  tuberculosis. 

The  connective  tissue  is  abundant,  dense,  and  of  a  slaty  colour.  The 
•duration  of  a  case  of  phthisis  may  be  roughly  measured  by  the  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue  present. 

The  cavities  are  usually  numerous,  of  irregular  shape,  and  communicate 
freely  with  one  another.  They  may,  however,  be  single,  and  are  then  usually 
pear-shaped  or  more  or  less  globular.  They  may  be  quite  small ;  but  are  often 
large,  and  sometimes  reach  enormous  dimensions. 
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Even  the  moat  chrooic  tubercular  lesions  may  contain  bacilli  or  their  living 
apores,  which,  if  aet  free,  may  lead  to  fresh  disseminated  lesions,  bo  that  any  form 
of  chronic  phthisis  may  he  found  associated  with  recent  tuberuuloaia. 

Although  in  moat  casea  of  chronic  phthisis  the  excavation  and  the  Jibroid  in- 
duration stand  iu  some  relation  to  one  another,  still  there  are  two  groups  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  greatly  predominates. 

To  that  in  which  induration  is  in  excess,  i.e.,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  excavation,  the  term  "  Ubroid  phthisis  "  has  been  given ;  while  tliat 
in  which  eicai-ation  is  predominant  has  an  equal  right  to  a  special  name,  and 
may  be  described  by  the  term  "  chronic  eicavation  of  the  lung." 

(i)  Fibroid  Phthisis. — This  is  a  term  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning, 
being  employed  by  different  writera  in  different  senses.  By  some  it  is  used  to 
describe  those  cases  of  phthisis,  that  is,  of  tubercular  diseases  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  fibroid  induration.  But  fibroid  induration  is  a  natural 
part  of  the  chronic  tubercular  process,  and,  therefore,  no  special  name  is  required 
for  it. 

By  others  it  is  used  simply  as  another  name  for  fibroid  induration  of  any 
origin,  and  not  necessarily,  therefore,  tubercular  at  all.  However  useful  the 
term  may  have  been  in  former  times,  when  there  were  thought  to  be  many 
kinds  of  phthisis,  it  is  inconvenient  now  that  the  unity  of  phthisis  is  established 
and  the  term  phthisis  practically  confined  to  tubercular  destruction  of  the 
lung.  In  this  general  sense  fibroid  phthisis  is  simply  a  pathological  expression 
giving  no  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  fibroid  induration.  Thus  it  may  be 
a  local  change  consequent  on  local  disease,  such  as  interstitial  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  general,  and  then  follow  in  the 
ooutse  of  some  general  affection  of  the  lung  or  bronchi,  as  in  some  forms  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  in  dusty  occupations ;  the  latter  forming  the  group  of 
pneiimo-konioses  or  dust  diseases.  To  all  of  these  affections,  true  tiibercular 
disease  or  phthisis  may  be  added  as  an  after-complication,  and  this  is  wliat  is 
meant  by  the  terms  Miners'  phthiais,  Orindcrs'  phthisis.  Mills  tone-makers' 
phthisis,  etc. 

Besides  these  there  is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  a  third  group  in  which 
the  fibroid  disease  of  the  lung  is  a  primary  and  independent  affection,  the  result 
of  some  general  or  diathetic  cause,  and  it  is  then  compared  with  the  fibroid 
changes  in  the  liver  in  cirrhosis,  or  in  the  kidney  in  granular  kidney.  To  avoid 
conf^ion  with  ordinary  phthisis,  i.e.,  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung,  this 
group  is  by  some  writers  designated  by  the  term  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  made  to  include  many  of  the  oases  already  referred  to,  in  which 
thediseaseis  the  result  of  broncho-pneumonia,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  dust  inhalation, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  excessive  production  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  term 
then  implies  that  in  the  authoi-'s  opinion  there  is  more  fibroid  tissue  than  the 
disease  would  ordinarily  lead  to,  and  that,  no  other  cause  being  obvious  for  it, 
the  excessive  production  of  fibrous  tissue  must  depend  upon  a  general  diathesis. 
Diathesis  is  a  terra  which  has  been  so  often  used  as  a  cloak  for  ignorance  that  it 
is  deservedly  discredited,  and,  before  the  existence  of  such  a  diathesis  can  bo 
assumed,  strong  evidence  must  be  brought  in  proof  of  it. 

There  are  two  general  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  existence  of 
a  special  fibroid  disease  of  the  lungs ;  the  first  that  in  so  many  of  the  cases  cited 
as  proof  o(  its  existence  the  changes  are  local,  i.e.,  limited  to  one  lung  or  even  to 
parts  of  one  Imig,  while  in  the  affections  of  other  organs  with  which  it  has  been 
*    Tx.,  cirrhosiaof  the  liver  and  granular  kidney,  the  changes  are  general, 
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and  involve  the  whole  and  not  part  of  the  organs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  kidney, 
both  organs  alike. 

The  second,  that  if  a  general  fibroid  diathesis  existed  we  should  expect  to 
find  fibroid  phthisis  associated  frequently  with  fibroid  changes  elsewhere  in  the 
body,  for  example,  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  granular  kidney,  and  though 
this  does  occur,  its  frequency  is  not  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
accidental  association  of  such  comparatively  common  diseases. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  these  a  priori  objections,  it  will  be  best  to  take 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  fibroid  phthisis  as  it  was  presented  by  its  most 
recent  advocate,  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

According  to  him  there  are  three  groups  of  the  disease — 

1.  Tuberculo-fibroid. 

2.  Fibro-tubercular. 

3.  Pure  fibroid  disease. 

In  the  two  latter  groups,  tubercle  and  fibrosis  are  associated  together,  and 
the  priority  of  the  one  or  other  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  speaks  of  the  tuberculo-fibroid  and  the  fibro-tubercular  form ;  in 
the  former  case  the  tubercular  lesion  preceding,  and  in  the  latter  the  fibroid. 

Of  the  first  form,  ths  tuberculo-fibroid,  no  discussion  is  necessary,  for  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  tubercle  may  lead  to  extensive  fibroid  change,  and  even 
those  who  describe  these  cases  as  fibroid  phthisis  mean  only  that  the  fibroid 
induration  is  in  excess,  or  in  unusual  amount. 

In  the  second  form,  ike  fibro-tubercular,  where  the  fibroid  disease  is  supposed 
to  have  been  primary,  and  the  tubercle  secondary,  the  most  striking  instances 
are  those  which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  pneumo-konioses,  and  would  include 
the  diseases  known  by  the  names  of  Miners',  Grinders',  and  Millstone-makers' 
phthisis. 

In  the  third  form,  the  pure  fibroid,  where  there  is  a  well-developed  fibrotic 
change,  not  due  to  any  obvious  cause,  it  would  still  have  to  be  proved  that  the 
change  was  not  of  a  tubercular  origin,  and  this  it  is  difficult  to  do,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  widespread  fibrotic  changes  may  follow  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  fibroid  induration  is  indeed  its  natural  mode  of  cure.  Even  miliary  tuber- 
culosis may  undergo  fibrosis,  and  Bayle's  "Granulie  "  is  now  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  fibrosed  or  fibrotic  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  racemose  fibroid  masses, 
described  as  peribronchitic  nodules  by  Yirchow,  are  common  in  phthisis,  and 
are  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  of  tubercular  origin. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  stated  that  all  the  pathological  changes  described 
as  characteristic  of  fibroid  phthisis  may  be  the  result  of  tubercular  disease. 
Even  in  some  of  the  cases  published  as  mstances  of  pure  fibroid  disease,  caseous 
masses  were  present  in  the  fibroid  tissue,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  his  statement  that  caseation  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of 
past  tuberculosis. 

Certainly  tuberculosis  will  cover  most  of  the  cases,  and  evidence  of  a  con- 
vincing character  to  prove  that  any  other  cause  can  produce  the  fibroid  condition 
of  the  lung  is  so  far  not  forthcoming,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  fibroid  disease  cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  independent 
affection. 

If  pathological  evidence  fail  to  prove  the  existence  of  pure  fibroid  disease  of 
the  lung,  so,  too,  do  the  clinical  criteria  given  fail  to  shake  the  conclusions  to 
which  pathology  points,  for  there  is  nothing  stated  of  fibroid  disease  which 
could  not  be  equally  stated  of  chronic  tubercular  disease. 
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Even  the  most  clirouic  tubercular  lesious  tnaj  contain  bacilli  or  their  living 
spores,  which,  if  set  free,  may  lead  to  fresh  diseeniiniited  lesionH,  so  that  any  form 
of  chronic  piithisis  may  be  found  asBociated  with  recent  tuberculosis. 

Although  in  moat  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  excavation  and  tiie  fibroid  in- 
dtiration  stand  in  some  relation  to  one  another,  still  there  are  two  groups  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  greatly  predominates. 

To  that  in  which  induration  is  in  excess,  i.e.,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  excavation,  the  term  "  fibroid  phthisis  "  has  been  given ;  while  that 
in  which  excavation  is  predominant  has  an  equal  riglit  to  a  special  name,  and 
may  be  described  by  the  term  "chronic  excavation  of  the  lung." 

(i)  Fibroid  Phthisis. — This  ia  a  term  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning, 
being  employed  by  different  writers  in  diSerent  senses.  By  some  it  is  used  to 
describe  those  cases  of  phthisis,  that  ia,  of  tubercular  diseases  in  which  there  ia 
a  considerable  amount  of  fibroid  induration.  But  fibroid  induration  is  a  natural 
part  of  the  chronic  tubercular  process,  and,  therefore,  no  special  name  is  required 

By  others  it  is  used  simply  as  another  name  for  fibroid  induration  of  any 
origin,  and  not  necessarily,  therefore,  tubercular  at  all.  However  useful  the 
term  may  have  been  in  fonuer  times,  when  there  were  thought  to  be  many 
kinds  of  phthisis,  it  is  inconvenient  now  that  the  unity  of  phtliisis  is  established 
and  the  term  phthisis  practically  confined  to  tubercular  destruction  of  the 
lung.  In  this  general  sense  fibroid  phthisis  is  simply  a  pathological  expression 
giving  no  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  fibroid  induration.  Thus  it  may  be 
a  local  change  consequent  on  local  disease,  such  as  interstitial  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  or  broucho-pueumonia,  or  it  may  be  general,  and  then  follow  in  the 
course  of  some  general  affection  of  the  lung  or  bronchi,  as  in  some  forma  of 
obronio  brouchitia,  or  in  duaty  occupatioua ;  the  latter  forming  the  group  of 
pneumo-kon loses  or  dust  diseases.  To  all  of  these  affections,  true  tuliercular 
disease  or  phthisis  may  be  added  as  an  after-complication,  and  this  is  what  ia 
meant  by  the  terms  Minora'  phthisis,  Grinders'  phthisis.  Mills  tone-makers' 
phthisis,  etc. 

Besides  these  there  is  supposed  by  some  autliors  to  be  a  third  group  in  which 
the  fibroid  disease  of  the  luug  is  a  primary'  and  independent  affection,  the  result 
of  some  general  or  diathetic  cause,  and  it  is  then  compared  with  the  fibroid 
changes  iu  the  liver  in  cirrhosis,  or  in  the  kidney  in  granular  kidney.  To  avoid 
confusion  with  ordinary  phthisis,  i.e.,  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung,  this 
group  is  by  some  writers  designated  by  the  term  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  made  to  include  many  of  the  cases  already  referred  to,  in  which 
thedisease  is  the  result  of  broncho-pneumonia,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  dust  inhalation, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  excessive  production  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  term 
then  implies  that  in  the  author's  opinion  there  is  more  fibroid  tissue  than  the 
disease  would  ordinarily  lead  to,  and  that,  no  other  cause  being  obvious  for  it, 
the  excessive  production  of  fibrous  tissue  must  depend  upon  a  general  diathesis. 
Diathesis  is  a  term  which  has  been  so  often  used  as  a  cloak  for  ignotunce  that  it 
is  deservedly  discredited,  and,  before  the  existence  of  such  a  diathesis  can  be 
assumed,  strong  evidence  must  be  brought  iu  proof  of  it. 

There  are  two  general  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  existence  of 

A  special  fibroid  disease  of  the  lungs ;  the  first  that  in  so  many  of  the  cases  cited 

wf  of  its  existence  the  changes  are  local,  i.e.,  limited  to  one  lung  or  even  to 

jf  one  lung,  while  in  the  affections  of  other  organs  with  wbicJi  it  has  been 

red,  viz.,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  granular  kidney,  the  changes  are  general. 
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and  involve  the  whole  and  not  part  of  the  organs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  kidney, 
both  organs  alike. 

The  second,  that  if  a  general  fibroid  diathesis  existed  we  should  expect  to 
find  fibroid  phthisis  associated  frequently  with  fibroid  changes  elsewhere  in  the 
body,  for  example,  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  granular  kidney,  and  though 
this  does  occur,  its  frequency  is  not  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
accidental  association  of  such  comparatively  common  dise^es. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  these  a  priori  objections,  it  will  be  best  to  take 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  fibroid  phthisis  as  it  was  presented  by  its  most 
recent  advocate,  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

According  to  him  there  are  three  groups  of  the  disease — 

1.  Tuberculo-fibroid. 

2.  Fibro- tubercular. 

3.  Pure  fibroid  disease. 

In  the  two  latter  groups,  tubercle  and  fibrosis  are  associated  together,  and 
the  priority  of  the  one  or  other  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  speaks  of  the  tuberculo-fibroid  and  the  fibro-tubercular  form ;  in 
the  former  case  the  tubercular  lesion  preceding,  and  in  the  latter  the  fibroid. 

Of  the  first  form,  ths  tuberculo-fibroid^  no  discussion  is  necessary,  for  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  tubercle  may  lead  to  extensive  fibroid  change,  and  even 
those  who  describe  these  cases  as  fibroid  phthisis  mean  only  that  the  fibroid 
induration  is  in  excess,  or  in  unusual  amount. 

In  the  second  form,  ike  fibro-tubercular^  where  the  fibroid  disease  is  supposed 
to  have  been  primary,  and  the  tubercle  secondary,  the  most  striking  instances 
are  those  which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  pneumo-konioses,  and  would  include 
the  diseases  known  by  the  names  of  Miners',  Grinders',  and  Millstone-makers' 
phthisis. 

In  the  third  form,  the  pure  fibroid,  where  there  is  a  well-developed  fibrotic 
change,  not  due  to  any  obvious  cause,  it  would  still  have  to  be  proved  that  the 
change  was  not  of  a  tubercular  origin,  and  this  it  is  difficult  to  do,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  widespread  fibrotic  changes  may  follow  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  fibroid  induration  is  indeed  its  natural  mode  of  cure.  Even  miliary  tuber- 
culosis may  undergo  fibrosis,  and  Bayle's  **Granulie"  is  now  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  fibrosed  or  fibrotic  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  racemose  fibroid  masses, 
described  as  peribronchitic  nodules  by  Yirchow,  are  common  in  phthisis,  and 
are  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  of  tubercular  origin. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  stated  that  all  the  pathological  changes  described 
as  characteristic  of  fibroid  phthisis  may  be  the  result  of  tubercular  disease. 
Even  in  some  of  the  cases  p\iblished  as  instances  of  pure  fibroid  disease,  caseous 
masses  were  present  in  the  fibroid  tissue,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  his  statement  that  caseation  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of 
past  tuberculosis. 

Certainly  tuberculosis  will  cover  most  of  the  cases,  and  evidence  of  a  con- 
vincing character  to  prove  that  any  other  cause  can  produce  the  fibroid  condition 
of  the  lung  is  so  far  not  forthcoming,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  fibroid  disease  cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  independent 
affection. 

If  pathological  evidence  fail  to  prove  the  existence  of  pure  fibroid  disease  of 
the  lung,  so,  too,  do  the  clinical  criteria  given  fail  to  shiake  the  conclusions  to 
which  pathology  points,  for  there  is  nothing  stated  of  fibroid  disease  which 
could  not  be  equally  stated  of  chronic  tubercular  disease. 
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The  concluBion,  therefore,  ia  inevitable,  viz.,  that  fibroid  phthisis  ia  nothing 
but  a  general  term,  and  does  not  represent  anj  special  form  of  disease. 

(ii)  Chronic  Excavation  of  the  Lung.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms  of  chronic  phthisis  is  that  in  which  complete  eicavatioti  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lung  occurs,  involving  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  or,  it  may  be,  the  whole 
of  one  lung. 

Nothing  is  then  left  of  the  lung  tissue  hut  a  cavity  with  thick  walls  formed 
by  the  thickened  pleura,  marked  here  and  there  by  ridges  which  indicate  the 
interlobular  septa.  Even  the  large  air-tubee  and  vessels  have  disappeared,  and 
the  only  traces  of  them  left  are  short  stumpy  projections  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 
There  is,  pathologically,  no  hne  to  be  drawn  between  the  common  small  chronic 
cavities  and  these  very  large  cues.  They  are  in  all  respects  the  same  except  iu 
regard  to  size,  and,  as  with  them,  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  to  suggest  their  presence. 

The  tubercular  nature  of  both  Urge  and  small  ahke  has  been  questioned,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are,  with  but  few  ciceptions,  of  tubercular  origin. 
Many  show  evident  traces  of  this  origin  in  the  caseous  lining  they  possess  ;  and 
even  when  this  ia  not  present,  it  is  fair  to  oak  what  other  lesion  than  tuberculosis 
could,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  this  condition. 

There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  size  of  the  cavities  and  the  physical 
signs  and  symptoms,  for  many  of  tlie  patients  are  in  good  health  and  capable  of 
work.  This  is  due  to  the  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  opposite  -lung,  which  often 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  complete  compensation. 

Such  cavities,  as  would  be  expected,  generally  develop  gradually  and  take  a 
long  time  about  it.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  cases  a  history  is  obtained  of  some 
ohest  trouble  for  many  years,  frequently  followed  after  a  time  by  liGemoptysie, 
which  may  be  profuse;  the  health  in  the  meanwhile,  except  for  the  hsemoptysis, 
remaining  fair,  as  in  the  following  cases. 

Case  1. — A  mute,  aged  27,  g&ve  n  history  of  pleuriEy  eight  years  ago,  followed  by  gowl 
health  except  for  u  chrouic  cough.  Tliiee  yean  later  lie  had  aa  attack  of  profuse  haimoptyiiL 
wbidt  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  Bubsequently,  His  health  was  good  exceT>t  for  tbia  until 
riehteen  mootha  before  he  came  under  DbBervatiaD  ;  he  then  became  ill  and  unable  to  work.  The 
nfiysical  aigne  showed  that  he  had  complete  eicavation  of  the  left  upper  lobe  with  coniplemenlarj 
hypertrophy  of  the  whojo  right  lung. 

Case  2. — A  man,  aged  32,  was  in  good  health  until  attacked  without  wirJiiug  by  profuse 
hEemoptysie  7^  yenrs  ago.  He  lout  2  pinta  of  blood.  Recovering  from  this,  lie  went  back  to 
work  and  coutiuued  iu  good  health  for  live  veara,  then  another  attack  of  hn^moptyaia  set  in  acd 
lasted  on  aud  otf  for  two  months,  after  which  time  he  never  seemed  to  have  been  the  same.  The 
physical  signs  showed  complete  excavation  of  the  whole  right  upper  lobe,  with  complemeutaiy 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  lung. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  history  of  anything  but  chrouic  cough  for  many  years, 
as  iu  the  following  case. 

Case  3,— A  man,  ased  41,  the  whole  of  whose  left  upper  lobe  waa  Bicavated,  had  had 
no  Ulneas  during  tba  wnde  of  bis  life,  but  had  been  subject  to  winter  oouglie  since  8  years 
of  age. 

In  a  few  instances  there  is  absolutely  uo  history  at  all  of  any  illness,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  cough. 

Case  t, — The  moat  remarkable  instance  of  this  I  have  met  with  occurred  In  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  whose  whole  right  upper  lobe  was  excavated,  the  left  lung  being  in  a  condition  of 
well-marked  complementary  hypertrophy.  The  patient  looked  the  picture  of  health,  waa  fat 
and  well-developed,  and  there  was  nothing  whaUver  to  point  to  the  chest  as  the  seat  of  disease, 
■  Ution  of  the  lung  waa  only  discovered  on  syatematic  fi 
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Though,  as  a  rule,  a  history  of  chronic  iUness  is  given,  there  are  instances  in 
which  a  short  history  only  is  obtainable,  as  in  two  of  my  cases  of  six  months  and 
eleven  months  only ;  but  of  course  it  is  possible,  indeed  likely,  that  the  mischief 
was  of  much  older  date,  and  the  history  only  that  of  the  recent  exacerbation. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  now  and  then,  in  acute  cases  of  phthisis,  excavation 
is  observed  to  be  very  rapid,  and  if  the  opposite  lung  be  not  affected,  comple- 
mentary emphysema  may  also  develop  with  great  rapidity.  These  cases  are, 
however,  exceptional  and  rare,  for  in  such  acute  cases,  as  a  rule,  both  sides  are^ 
or  soon  become,  involved. 

The  course  of  these  cases  is  chronic,  that  is,  given  the  cavity,  the  patients 
may  continue  for  a  long  time,  possibly  years,  in  fair  or  even  good  health,  and 
may  be  capable  of  active  work.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  severe  symptoms  set  in. 
The  commonest  of  these  is  haemoptysis,  which  is  often  profuse  and  may  be  fatal, 
the  cause  being  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  pulmonary  artery  within  the 
cavity.  This  haemoptysis  is  sometimes  recurrent,  but,  except  for  the  temporary 
debility  it  leads  to,  may  liave  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  case. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  end,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  acute  symptoms  develop 
in  the  opposite  lung,  and  the  case  then  nms  the  course  of  ordinary  acute  phthisis. 
Of  course  a  patient  with  such  damage  to  the  lung  is  in  greater  danger  when  any 
complication  occurs,  such  as  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  and  the  old  lesion  in  the 
lung,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  the  presumable  cause  of  the  fatal  result. 

The  cavities  may  be  dry,  that  is,  secrete  little  or  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  secrete  freely  or  even  copiously.  In  such  cases  the  discharge  is 
purulent,  aud  resembles  that  of  an  empyema,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
diagnose  it;  nor  is  the  diagnosis  rendered  easier  when,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
the  discharge  becomes  foetid. 

If  the  cavity  be  very  large,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  involves  the  whole  lung, 
the  physical  signs  may  strongly  resemble  those  of  pneumothorax,  with  which 
affection  I  have  more  than  once  seen  these  cavities  confounded,  for  there  may  be 
a  somewhat  tympanitic  note  on  percussion  with  succussion  and  bell  sound ;  but 
the  diagnosis  is  usually  easily  made,  for  the  percussion  note,  though  tympanitic 
in  character,  is  flat  and  boxy ;  the  side  is  somewhat  contracted,  and  the  displace- 
ment of  organs  is  into  the  affected  side  and  not  into  the  opposite  side. 

I  have  notes  of  25  cases  of  this  extreme  excavation,  and  in  many  of  them  the  diagnosis  made 
during  life  was  confirmed  hj  vosi-mortem  examination.  In  this  series  I  have  includea  no  instance 
of  excavation  of  anything  less  than  a  whole  lobe,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  the  excavation 
extended  beyond  one  lobe,  while  in  two  the  whole  lung  was  involved. 

Such  extensive  excavation  seems  to  occur,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  men  only  ;  at  any  rate, 
of  my  25  cases  only  3  were  women.  Sturge  ^  records  2  cases  in  women.  The  affection  is  not 
commoner  on  one  side  than  the  other,  for  in  11  the  condition  was  found  on  the  right  side  and  in  18 
on  the  left,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  was  the  upper  lobe  that  was  involved. 

In  one  case  the  lower  lobes  on  both  sides  were  affected,  and  the  expectoration  was  profuse, 
amounting  to  30  or  40  ounces  daily.  This  occurred  in  a  girl  of  13,  and  was  altogether  so  excep- 
tional as  to  require,  I  think,  a  different  explanation.  As  no  post-mortem  examination  was 
permitted  I  have  not  included  it  in  the  series. 

The  condition  is  fairly  equally  distributed  between  the  different  age  periods 
from  20  to  45,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent,  as  would  be  expected,  between 
30  and  45. 


Ages. 

13  to  15 

—20 

—25 

—30    ;     —35 

—40 

—46 

—60 

I  No.  of  cases,  . 

1 

3 

t 
1              2 

8       i       4 

1 

6 

4 

1 
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As  complete  excavation  oF  the  wbolo  lung  is  very  rare,  I  have  raEbde  a  short 
note  of  the  only  two  cases  I  have  met  with. 

Cahk  1.— Alfred  S.,  sgvd  39,  waa  admitted  inl^  tlie  C1ii!st  Hosvitul,  Victoria  Park,  od  the 
BUppositiou  that  he  liad  a,  localisiid  pDeiiniothDrsx.  On  occoant  of  the  dyspnaia,  [wracentffiis 
was  perforiDed.  About  S  oancea  of  |ius  nud  sums  air  wer«  removed,  to  Iiiu  tempuniry  relief.  Tbe 
phyaical  signs  retuMnod  as  they  were,  the  aide  being  Doutnwted,  sUghtlj  tympatiitio  to  per- 
oiudon,  the  vocal  vibration  and  voonl  resoitance  not  increased,  amphoric  breatliing  over  tho 
whole  tide,  with  tlie  bell  sound  on  percosaion.  The  jiatient  was  tapped  two  or  three  tiiaea,  snd 
ultlmatelv  a  valvular  trocar  was  inseiied  with  the  view  of  giving  penuaneat  relief,  but  the 
petiont  ified  of  eihanatJOD  a  few  days  later.  Post-marUm  the  right  lung  was  fonud  lo  be  in 
a  condition  of  complemeiitaiy  emphysems,  bnt  with  little  pathological  eLunge  in  it,  except  for 
one  or  two  smull  nodules  over  which  the  pleura  was  retracted,  acatlered  about  tba  upper  lobe, 
and  a  very  chronic  pemr-shaped  cavity  lying  in  its  centre.  The  left  lung  was  eorapletely 
excavated,  not  a  trace  of  lung  Cia-iue  being  left,  s  few  coarse  trabecule  only  marking  the  dlviaion 
between  the  lobes  and  the  remaiua  of  the  large  vesaels.     Death  in  thia  case  occurred  from 


Casz  2. — John  H. ,  aged  38,  was  admitted  into  the  Clieat  Hospital  for  ooogh  and  dyspnisa. 
He  dat«d  his  illuess  Irom  two  years  back,  when  he  wu  attacked  by  ouugli,  shurtuesa  of  breath, 
a>nd  pains  in  the  chest.  The  cough  had  conttnued  and  been  vroroe  in  tlie  winter,  but  be  bad 
never  been  entirely  laid  up.  Tlie  physical  enuninatiou  allowed  sliglit  contraction  of  the  left  aide, 
this  being  impaired  to  percussion  ;  the  vocal  vibrations  were  absent  in  ^nt  and  at  the  side,  but 
were  fait  feebly  behind  ;  amphoric  rraonauce  was  heard  at  the  apex  on  coughing,  and  the  bell 
Bound  obtained  here. 

When  the  patient  had  been  in  the  boapitol  five  weeks,  and  bad  considerably  improved,  he 
was  suddenly  efized  one  day  with  hxmop^sis,  and  expectorated  about  a  [tint  of  blood  daily  for 
ths  aix  days  following,  and  on  the  seventh  be  had  a  fresh  and  more  profuse  attack,  in  trhicn  he 
died  tuddenly.  The  pasl-irun-ten  examination  showed  that  the  light  hing  was  practically 
healthy,  except  for  one  or  two  small  hard  nodnles  here  and  tbere.  It  waa  in  a  couditton  of 
complemantaiy  emphysema,  extending  nearly  two  inches  to  tbe  left  of  the  middle  line  of  tlie 
sEernum  on  to  the  opposite  side.  The  left  lung  waa  represented  by  one  large  cavity,  a  few  coarse 
ridges  only  remaining  over  tbe  course  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  Uimn  the 
Isr^t  of  Due  of  these  waa  a  hemisDherical,  ogg-cu|i-likeflweUiDg,  about  tbesizeof  tialf  a  cherry. 
This  waa  an  aneuiysm  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  looking  into  it,  a  longitudinal  slit,  about 
three-aightbe  of  an  inch  long,  was  seen  ;  this  was  an  ojiening  leading  direotly  into  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  tlie  polmouary  artery.  Nearly  half  of  this  aneurysm  bad  been  1<tii  away  by 
the  force  of  the  blood.  Tbe  walls  of  tbe  cavity  presented  the  ordinary  ap[iearan(!e  of  a  chronio 
pulmonary  cavity.     Tbere  were  no  other  changes  of  importance  in  the  other  viscera. 

These  caaes  of  chronic  excavatiou,  though,  as  I  believe,  almost  without 
exception  tubercular  in  origin,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  category  of  chronio 
phthisis,  form  an  interesting  and  remarkable  clinical  group,  and  therefore  deserve, 
it  seems  to  me,  special  descri[itiou  when,  speaking  of  the  forma  of  phtliisis, 

Latent  Phthisis. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  bear  as  a  rule  a  fairly 
close  relation  to  one  another,  but  there  are  exceptions.  On  the  one  band,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  may  be  well  marked,  but  the  physical  sigus  be  so 
indefinite  that  the  diagnosis  may  for  a  long  time  be  in  doubt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  physical  signa  may  be  well  marked,  and  show  the  existence  of  even 
extreme  excavatiou,  and  yet  the  constitutional  symptoms  be  completely  absent, 
the  patient  being  apparently  in  perfect  health  and  giving  no  history,  at  any  time, 
of  chest  trouble  or  illness.  To  both  these  forma  the  name  of  latent  phthisis  has 
been  given,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  apply  in  the  aame  sense  to  them 
both. 

la  the  foraier  group  the  symptoms  are  present,  but  they  are  either  not 
recognised  or  their  meaning  miainterpreted. 

In  the  latter  there  are  no  symptoms  at  all,  and  only  physical  eiaminatlon 
reveals  the  actual  condition  of  the  lungs. 
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For  instance,  a  young  adult  who  is  losing  health  and  strength,  and  looks 
delicate  and  ailing,  may  be  regarded  as  suffering  from  anaemia  or  general 
debility,  until  more  careful  examination  shows  that  there  is  some  elevation  of 
temperature  and  shortness  of  breath.  Suspicion  once  aroused,  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  is  probably  ere  long  arrived  at. 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  recognised  that  the  patient  is  ill  and  suffering  from  a 
more  or  less  marked  hectic  fever,  but  this  is  referred  to  some  other  febrile 
disease,  for  example,  to  disease  of  a  joint,  suppuration  somewhere,  or  even 
typhoid  fever. 

Where  some  disease  of  this  kind  is  actually  present,  e.g,^  a  suppurating  joint, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  to  determine  what  the 
exact  condition  of  the  lungs  is.  It  would  be  better  to  describe  such  cases  as 
doubtful^  ill-developed^  or  insidious  rather  than  latent  phthisis,  for  the  phthisis 
does  not  lie  hid,  it  is  only  not  recognised. 

The  term  latent  phthisis  would  then  be  reserved  for  the  cases  in  which 
symptoms  are  absent. 

In  this  category,  even  when  so  defined,  there  are  four  distinct  groups  of 
cases. 

1.  That,  in  which  old  and  unsuspected  tubercular  lesions  are  found  on 
post-mortem  examination,  in  persons  who  have  been  regarded  as  healthy  all  their 
lives  and  have  died  of  other  causes.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
great  frequency  with  which  such  lesions  are  found  post-mortem  in  apparently 
healthy  persons. 

2.  That,  in  which  in  apparently  healthy  persons  profuse  haemoptysis  occurs, 
or  pneumothorax  develops,  without  apparent  cause.  These  cases  are  founds 
almost  without  exception,  to  be  of  tubercular  origin. 

3.  That,  which  in  former  times  was  described  as  "  phthisis  ab  haemoptoe,"  i.e., 
where  profuse  unexpected  haemorrhage  marked  the  commencement  of  acute 
phthisis. 

In  most  of  these  the  lesions  were  either  so  small  or  deep-seated  that  they 
could  not  yield  physical  signs  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis  witli  certainty. 

4.  There  remains  one  other  small  but  interesting  group  in  which  the 
mischief  is  so  extensive  that  diagnosis  by  the  physical  signs  is  perfectly  easy, 
and  yet  there  is  little  and  sometimes  nothing  in  the  general  health  or  history 
to  indicate  that  extensive  disease  is  present. 

Most  of  these  cases  belong  to  the  category  of  chronic  excavation,  and 
examples  have  been  already  given  under  that  head. 

COMPLICATIONS   OF   PHTHISIS. 

Many  of  the  so-called  complications  of  phthisis  hardly  deserve  the  name,  for 
they  are  no  more  than  exaggerations  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
e,g,,  haemoptysis,  dry  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis. 

Others,  again,  though  closely  connected  with  the  disease,  are  not  such  common 
incidents  in  it,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  as  complications,  e.g,^ 
pleuritic  effusion  and  pneumothorax. 

Another  group  is  formed  by  those  affections  which  are  the  consequence  of 
secondary  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  produced  either  by  local  extension  to 
neighbouring  parts  by  direct  infection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intestines  or  larynx, 
or  by  general  dissemination. 

To  another  group  belong  such  affections  as  anaemia,  thrombosis,  general 
dropsy,  and  amyloid '  disease,  affections  not  peculiar  to  phthisis,  but  the 
consequence  of  the  cachexia  caused  by  it.     Besides  all  these  affections,  phthisis 
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uy  be  associated  indepeadentty  or  acoidentally  with  any  other  disease,  e.g., 
neumoDia,  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  uephritis,  diabetes,  etc. 

Most  of  these  affections  have  been  already   sufficiently    dealt   with,    and 
quire   no  [iirtlier  reference   here.     A   few,    however,    remain    wliich   deserve 
[further   notice,   either   because   of  their  intrinsic    interest  or   because   of  the 
infuence  they  exercise  tipou  the  course  of  the  disease,  e.g.,  pleuritic  effusion, 
pneumotborax,  gangrene  of  the  liiug,    laryngitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  general  tuberculosia,  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  and 

Pneumothorax  is  a  very  grave  complication,  but  fortunately  not  very 
oonimon.  The  statistics  as  to  its  frequency  vary  a  good  deal  from  1  up  to  10 
per  cent. 

Amuiig  ratal  cases  at  [ihtliiaiH  my  own  figures  yieM  a  peiceutage  of  fi  :  those  of  Weil  give 
4  ;  and  thuse  oF  Kiug'ChamhoiB  37  [ler  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fully  BO  {ler  ceot.  of  all 
ckseH  of  pn^mothorax  the  cause  is  found  to  be  phthisis. 

Pneumothorax  in  phthisis  usually  sets  in  with  very  severe  symptoms,  and 
yields  rapidly  to  death. 

Thus  of  39  cases  2  died  within  1  hour. 
,,       ID  „         21  hours. 

„       18  ,,  7  days. 

,.      21  „        14  days. 


Weil's  figures  yield  a  mortality  of  35  per  « 

lu  most  oases  death  is  caused  by  a  more  or  leas  rapidly  increasing  suffoca- 
tion, but  in  a  few  instances  it  occurs  at  once  from  shock,  and  in  others  more 
gmdually  from  exliaustiou  or  from  the  effects  of  pleuritic  effusion. 

Generally  the  pneumothorax  leads  to  effusion,  which  is  purulent  or  aero- 
purulcut  in  2  cases  out  of  3,  but  in  the  third  is  serous.  When  serous,  the  fluid 
may  be  absorbed  in  the  usual  way,  and  recovery  take  place  in  tjme ;  but  with 
puruleut  effusion  life  is  rarely  prolonged. 

Id  a  youug  woman  of  23,  with  acute  phtliiais,  left  pneumothonuc  developed  without  cause  or 
other  symptoms,  excejit  a  fUl  of  Ium|ierature  of  6'3  degrees.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day 
that  dyspuisa  b^n  to  develop,  and  forty-eight  hours  later  it  became  urgent,  so  that  jaraceutesis 
was  necessary.  Besides  the  air,  a  small  amount  of  sero- purulent  Ruid  was  obtained.  Three  days 
later  pataceDl^Bis  was  again  performed  in  the  expectatiou  uf  obtaining  more  tluid,  but  only  a  few 
oanoes  were  drawn  off,  A  fortnielit  later  a  small  supjmrating  spot  apjieared  in  the  akin  in  tie 
seat  of  the  uunctuic.  Tliis  was  thought  to  be  due  to  a  pointing  emjtyema,  and  two  days  later  it 
■naa  iQcisco.     Immediately  the  skin  was  cut  the  patient  iied  auddeuly  from  shock.     The 

Ct-7iu>rtmi  showed  the  presence  of  a  poiatingempyema  ;  the  lung  was  collapsed  and  could  not 
distended  owing  to  adheuoos,  but  the  i)«rforatio[i  was  closed. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted,  that  to  treat  these  caees  of  pyo-pneumothorax 
by  incision  is  to  shorten  their  life.  I  do  not  accept  this  view.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  if  these  cases  were  treated  by  early  incision  the  results  would  be 
ff.ore  favourable  than  if  they  were  left  alone.  I  am,  at  any  rate,  able  to  ijuote 
some  cases  of  success  {<■/.  Pyo-pneumothorai). 

In  a  few  cases  no  effusion  forms  at  all ;  the  air  is  theu  readily  absorbed 
and  recovery  is  complete.  This  may  occur  eveu  in  rapid  phthisis,  and  I  have 
seen  a  patient  recover  completely  from  pneumothorax  within  a  fortnight, 
though  she  was  at  the  time  dying  of  phthisis,  and  actually  did  die  of  it  ft 
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The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  in  my  own  experience  is  the  following : — A  yonzig  man, 
Aged  32,  had  been  under  my  care  with  phthisis  of  about  six  months'  auration.  He  was-, 
aomitted  into  the  hospital,  and  a  month  later  suddenly  developed  pneumothorax  on  the  left  side, 
for  which  he  reauirea  tapping  four  times  within  two  or  three  days.  The  temperature,  which  haa 
previously  been  hectic,  ana  haa  at  times  reached  104**  (the  average  maximum,  however,  being  102*), 
immediately  fell  on  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax,  and  from  that  time  rarely  rose  more  than  a- 

E>int  or  two  above  the  normal.  No  fluid  formed,  but  the  air  was  not  absorbed,  and  two  months 
ter,  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  the  air  was  still  present  and  the  organ  displaced  to  as. 
neat  an  extent  as  at  first.  The  patient  is  believed  to  have  continued  in  statu  quo  for  some  time 
longer,  and  was  then  lost  to  observation. 

Latent  pneumothorax, — The  onset  of  pneiimothorax  in  phthisis  is  generally 
marked,  as  would  be  expected,  by  severe  and  urgent  symptoms ;  but  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  develop  without  any  symptoms  at 
all,  and  be  discovered,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  This  form  has  been  well  described 
by  the  term  laient  pneumothorax. 

I  remember  a  young  woman  confined  to  bed  with  extensive  and  rapidlv-advancinff  phthisis, 
who  was  found  one  morning  to  have  pneumothorax,  which  must  have  developed  during  the 

S receding  night,  and  absolutely  without  any  symptoms.  It  was  discovered  only  accidentally 
uring  the  ordinary  routine  examination  of  the  chest,  by  the  displacement  of  the  heart  and 
other  organs.  Subsequently  80  ounces  of  pus  were  removed,  but  there  were  throughout  no 
special  symptoms  at  an^  time  which  pointed  to  the  existence  of  pyo-pneumothorax.  Influenced 
by  the  donunant  teaching,  I  did  not  venture  to  have  the  side  opened,  as  I  should  now,  and 
tne  patient  soon  afterwards  died. 

Latent  pnemnothorax  is,  of  course,  much  less  likely  to  be  met  with  when 
the  phthisis  is  advanced.  Most  of  the  instances  of  it  occur  in  early,  or  what- 
may  be  called  latent  or  unsuspected  phthisis,  for  even  when  pneumothorax 
occurs  in  the  apparently  healthy,  the  cause  proves  generally  to  be  a  definite, 
though  unsuspected,  tubercular  lesion. 

The  treatment  of  pneumothorax  is  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  say  here  is  that  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  air  must  be  let 
out  as  often  as  necessary  by  repeated  paracentesis,  but  it  is  well  to  let  the  lung  re- 
main collapsed  for  a  time  if  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  perforation  time  to  close, 
as  it  often  readily  does.  When  efi^sion  forms,  it  must  be  dealt  with  on  general 
principles,  according  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  fluid.  Serum,  as  stated, 
is  sometimes  spontaneously  absorbed.  Pus,  however,  will  probably  require  ta 
be  removed,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  the  objections  to  free  incision  are  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  believed,  unless  operation  is  postponed  for  so  long  as  to 
be  useless. 

In  any  case  where  paracentesis  is  necessary,  the  aspirator,  if  employed  at 
all,  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  is  a  dangerous  instrument  in 
these  cases,  for  if  much  suction  is  used  the  perforation  may  be  easily  re-opened, 
or  a  fresh  one  made. 

Pleuritic  efTusion,  occurring  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  may  be  serous,  puru- 
lent, or  hcemorrhagic. 

Hcemorrhagic  effusion  is,  of  course,  the  most  rare;  the  amount  of  blood  is 
usually  small,  so  that  the  effusion  is  little  more  than  serum  slightly  stained  with 
blood.  If  the  blood  be  in  any  quantity,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  cause  is  cancer 
rather  than  tubercle.  When  an  effusion  occurs  in  the  course  of  known  phthisis, 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  it  is  of  little  significance.  Its  im- 
portance is  rather  in  those  cases  where  what  seems  to  be  a  simple  pleurisy  turns 
out  to  be  hsemorrhagic,  for  although  in  a  simple  acute  pleurisy  the  fluid  may  be 
sometimes  blood-stained,  in  the  majority  of  instances  such  a  pleurisy  proyc 
be  of  tubercular  origin,  and,  therefore,  the  presence  of  blood  becomes  of  diagi 
value. 
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Serous  effusion,  if  in  Bmall  amount,  eiercieea  but  little  influence  on  thi 
(  pbthiaia,  and  may  spontaneously  disappear  tis  it  came,  and  sometimes  with 
Unarkable  and  unexpected  rapidity.  If  in  large  amount  it  aggravates  tbe 
l^mptomB  aeriously,  and  may  require  speedy  removal.  Still,  even  large  effusions 
lay  run  a  favourable  course  and  be  completely  recovered  from. 

As  to  the  effect  of  serous  effusion  upon  the  course  of  phthisis  opinions  have 

iSered  widely.     Thus  Louis  stated  that  it«  influence  was  imfavourable.     This 

as  also  WaUhe's  opinion,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  same  con- 

1  «liiBion.     Flint  roganls  it  as  without  influence  altogether,  while  it  has  even  been 

supposed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  compressed  luug,  as  well 

as  to  cback  and  control  hoomorrhage.     I  believe  tbe  theory  to  be  unsound,  and  I 

have  no  doubt,  if  allowed  to  influence  practice  go  far  oa  to  prevent  tbe  removal 

of  a  large  and  porsistent  serous  effusion,  that  it  is  mischievous.     It  is  true  that 

sometimes  the  effusion  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  phthisis  at  all,  or  that 

the  patient  may  even  improve  for  the  tiuie,  but,  on  the  other  haiul,  1  have  on 

many  occasions  seen   phthisis  make  very  active  progress  after  the  eRtision, 

and,  I  have  thought,  in  coiiBequence  of  it. 

Serous  effusions  in  phthisis  should  be  treated  on  general  principles,  and  tbe 
indication  for  paracentesis  are  the  same  as  in  the  ngn-phthisical  cases. 

Empyema  is  always  a  very  grave  complication,  for  it  materially  shortens 
life,  but  fortunately  it  is  not  common. 

It  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  Though  empyemata  are  sometimes 
cured  by  paracentesis  only,  tbis  is  rare  iu  phthisis,  unless  the  empyema  be 
localised,  and  then  there  is  no  strong  objection  to  free  iocisiou.  If  the  empyema 
be  a  large  one,  it  has  long  been  tauglit  that  free  incision  should  be  avoided  as 
only  likely  to  accelerate  the  inevitable  end,  I  do  not  agree  with  this,  and,  aa 
ill  pueumothoras,  I  believe  tbe  results  would  be  more  favourable  if  operation  were 
not  so  long  deferred. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  rare  in  phthisis.  It  is  no  necessary  part  of  the 
disease,  and  is  due  to  accidental  contamination  with  putrefactive  organisms. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  phthisis  is  very  often  a  mixed 
disease,  and  that  the  lung  may  become  infected  with  other  organisms  than  those 
of  tubercle,  for  instance,  those  of  pneumonia  or  suppuration  as  well  as  of 
gangrene.  That  a  phthisical  lung  would  offer  a  suitable  nidus  for  sucb  in- 
fections, might  be  a  jiriori  expected,  and  that  gangrene  and  phthisis  are  not 
more  frequently  associated  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

The  symptoms  of  gangrene  are  fcetor  and  fostid  sputum,  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  diagnosis,  as  they  may  be  equally  due  to  ftetid  decomposition 
of  the  contents  of  cavities.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  would  turn  most  prob- 
ably upon  the  general  condition  of  tbe  patient,  for  tbe  mere  ftntid  decomposition 
of  the  contents  of  cavities  is  often  unattended  with  any  change  in  the  general 
condition,  and  the  f(Btor  may  be  even  temporary  and  transient,  With  gangrene 
of  the  lung  the  patient  passes  into  a  low  depressed  septic  state,  and  quickly  dies 
of  asthenia. 

Gangrene  in  phthisis  is  rare.  In  200  consecutive  fiost-mortem  examinations 
in  phthisis  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  instance  of  gangrene.  Many  authors 
place  tbe  percentage  below  1.  Wilson  Fox's  much  higher  percentage,  I  think, 
must  have  been  accidental. 

Aphonia  is  uot  uncommon,  especially  iu  women,  and  is  due  to  tbe  common 
causes.  Tbe  patients  speak  in  a  whisper;  the  voice  is  lost,  but  is  not  hoarse  as 
in  laryngitis,  and  it  comes  and  goes  at  random.  The  cords  are  white,  but  do 
not  approximate  on  phonation. 
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Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
by  enlarged  glands  within  the  thorax,  has  been  given  as  a  cause  of  laryngeal 
trouble  in  phthisis.  Such  conditions  are  rare,  and  the  paralysis  thus  produced 
affects  one  cord  only.  This  may  be  unattended  with  any  alteration  in  the 
voice,  and  be  diagnosable  only  by  the  laryngoscope. 

Laryng^itis. — Hoarseness  is  due  in  most  cases  to  laryngitis.  Phthisical 
patients  are  subject,  like  other  persons,  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  laryngitis,  but*  if 
the  hoarseness  be  persistent  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  tubercular  disease, 
and  laryngeal  examination  usually  proves  the  presmnption  correct. 

Tubercular  laryngitis  occurs  in  two  forms — that  of  extensive  infiltration  and 
of  ulceration,  and  usually  the  two  are  combined. 

The  symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough,  expectoration,  pain,  difficulty  on 
swallowing,  and,  if  there  be  much  infiltration,  stridor  and  dyspnoea. 

The  hoarseness  may  be  of  every  degree  up  to  complete  loss  of  voice. 

Cough  is*  always  troublesome,  and,  like  the  voice,  is  hoarse.  It  may 
be  paroxysmal,  and  attended  with  pain  and  soreness  referred  to  the  larynx. 

Pain  is  often  felt  on  coughing,  and  sometimes  on  swallowing,  but  only  when 
the  parts  about  the  glottis  or  epiglottis  are  involved. 

Tenderness  over  the  larynx  is  rarely  present,  unless  there  be  inflammation 
about  it  or  the  cartilages  be  involved. 

Expectoration  is  scanty,  the  chief  part  coming  not  from  the  larynx  but  from 
the  lungs.  It  may  be  blood-stained,  but  copious  haemorrhage  from  the  laiynx, 
though  recorded,  is  extremely  rare. 

Difficulty  on  swallowing  is  most  likely  due  to  ulceration  round  the  glottis  or 
in  connection  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages  or  epiglottic  Sometimes  the  pain 
on  swallowing  is  so  severe  that  it  interferes  with  the  taking  of  food,  and  may 
then  require  the  use  of  cocain. 

Stridor  and  laryngeal  dyspnoea  are  on  the  whole  rare.  They  are  due  to  two 
causes;  the  one  being  great  infiltration  and  swelling  round  the  glottis;  the 
other  fixation  of  the  cords  in  the  mesial  position  owing  to  adhesions  in  the 
arytenoid  joints. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  infiltration  which  occurs  in  tubercular  laryngitis, 
stenosis  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  syphilis. 

When  stenosis  is  present,  dyspnoea  may  become  very  suddenly  urgent,  and 
require  immediate  tracheotomy.  Kidd's  ^  statistics  yield  only  0*1  per  cent.,  i.e., 
4  instances  in  4000  cases. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  symptoms  is  thus  given  by  Morell 
Mackenzie : 


Hoarseness, 

Dysphagia, 

Aphonia, 

Stridor, 

Tracheotomy, 


67*4  per  cent. 

30-3 

24-6 

1-6 

0-6 


>> 
»> 
If 


») 


Tubercular  disease  of  the  larynx  is,  almost  without  exception,  found 
associated  with  tuberc\ilar  disease  of  the  lung,  and  secondary  to  it.  Even  in  a 
case  of  primary  laryngeal  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  if  ulceration  occurred,  the 
lungs  could  hardly  fail  to  become  involved,  so  that  laryngeal  phthisis,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  case  of  phthisis  has  well-marked 
laryngeal  symptoms. 

1  Lamea,  1888,  L  618. 
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The  frequency  of  laryngeal  tuberculoaia  in  phthisis  Is  variously  stated.  Thus. 
e  places  the  percentage  as  high  as  33,  while  Lebert  does  not  put  it  higher 

18.     So  far  as  symptoaiB  are  concerned,  I  think  Lebert's  statemeut  is  nearest 

he  truth,  for  in  many  cases  of  phthisis,  signs  of  tubercle,  and  even  of 
^  ulceration  in  the  laryni,  are  found  when  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  presence 
during  life. 

Tliough  most  coiimian  at  the  time  of  life  when  phthisis  is  most  prerslent,  laryngeal  ulcera- 
tion may  occur  at  any  age,  and  instances  are  recorded'  very  early  in  life,  a.g.,  at  the  ages  of 
3,  4,  7,  and  8  ye&n,  aad  even  ia  ialsats  of  11,  12,  and  18  months.  Among  adults  it  is 
mare  frequent  in  males  thau  ftimsles  i[i  the  proportion  of  3  to  '2. 

The  effect  of  tubercular  laryngitis  upon  the  course  and  duration  of  phthisis 
is  variously  stated  by  different  authorities.  Thus  Morell  Mackenzie  seems  to  say 
that  it  ha«  no  special  effect,  and  quotes  many  instances  of  long  duration,  and 
even  some  of  cure.  But  I  think  Lebert's  statement  is  tnie,  at  any  rate  of  those 
oases  in  which  definite  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  it,  viz.,  that  it  is  likely 
to  prove  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve  months.  But  it  has  been  already  stated 
that  slight  degrees  of  ulceration  may  exist  without  any  marked  symptoms  at  all. 
Speaking  generally,  tubercular  laryngitis,  when  it  is  at  all  marked,  materially 
shortens  life,  and  greatly  increases  its  misery.  It  is  therefore  rightly  regarded 
as  a  very  grave  complication. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis.— ilcii/e  3e7i?ra^  miliary  tubereulosia  is  not  a 
common  complication  of  phtliiaia,  but  when  it  occurs  it  is  invariably  fatal.  It 
is  more  often  found  in  phthisis  post-morlem  than  diagnosed  during  life. 

In  my  own  aeries  of  iatal  cases  it  occurred  in  2"5  per  cent. 

Tubercular  matingilie  may  either  develop  alone,  or  as  a  part  of  general 
tuberculosis. 

In  my  series  nf  falol  oa-ses  it  w.is  met  with  ulone  in  1  "5  per  cent. ,  and  in  1  per  cent,  more  as 
a  part  of  general  tuborcnloiiia. 

Acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis.— It  is  in  the  lung  itself  that  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  is  most  frequently  found,  and  it  is  not  rarely  the  actual 
cause  of  death.  In  general  tuberculosis  the  lungs  are,  of  course,  involved,  as 
the  other  organs  are,  and  they  are  usually  the  chief  seat  of  lesion  ;  hot  they  may 
also  be  the  only  organs  in  which  recent  tubercle  occurs,  and  in  some  instances  are 
found  so  stuffed  with  recent  granulations  that  hardly  any  part  remains  free. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  bowel  may  eiist  to  a  high  degree  without 
ajrmptoma,  and  the  onUnary  symptoms,  viz.,  diarrhoaa  and  pain,  may  eiist  without 
iJceration,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy.  It  may  lead  to  other  complications, 
e.g.,  matting  together  of  the  intestines  and  its  resulte,  acute  or  chronic  tubercular 
peritonitis,  or  to  perforation  with  diffuse  or  localised  suppuration. 

Acute  tubercular  peritonitis  ia  eitremely  rare  in  the  course  of  phthisis, 
unless  it  occur  as  a  part  of  general  tuberculosis.  Chronic  lubereylar  periUmili's 
also  is  far  from  common  as  the  result  of  phthisis.  In  many  cases  it  is 
antecedent  to  the  phthisis  and  the  probable  cause  of  it, 

Acute,  simple  or  mppuralive  perilonilte  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to 
lesions  witbin  the  abdomen,  e.g.,  intestinal  ulceration  or  perforation. 

Perforation  of  the  intestines  is  rare.  Its  frequency  is  probably  less  than 
I  per  cent.  The  usual  seat  of  perforation  ia  the  small  intestine,  but  it  may  be 
found  in  the  ciccum,  rectiun,  colon,  or  vermiform  appendix. 

'  Banbez  and  Rilliet,  Mai.  d.  en/anta,  voL  iii.     Flint,  Phlkiaia,  p.  128.     Cf.  Wilson  Fox 
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Fistula. — Phthisical  persons  are  liable  to  fistula  equally  with  those  who  are 
not  phthisical,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  to  find  the  two  affections  accidentally 
associated  together  in  a  certain  number  of  cases ;  but  as  tubercular  disease  of 
the  rectum  may  now  and  then  end  in  fistula,  the  percentage  liability  to  fistula 
would  be  somewhat  increased.  How  great  this  increase  is  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  it  cannot  be  much;  for  though  Alliugham's  figures  show  the 
presence  of  phthisis  in  13  out  of  every  100  of  his  cases  of  fistula,  the  statistics 
of  phthisis  yield  a  very  much  smaller  percentage,  and  this  percentage,  it 
must  be  remembered,  includes  fistula  of  simple,  as  well  as  tubercular,  origin. 

Thus  Spillman  places  the  percentage  as  low  as  2.  Sir  Douglas  Powell  places  its  frequency  at 
something  under  5  per  cent.,  and  the  combined  figures  given  by  Wilson  Fox  yield  a  percentage 
consideraoly  under  1.  In  my  own  326  post-mortems  of  phthisis  there  was  not  a  single  instance 
of  fistula,  and  I  think  the  experience  of  the  bedside  would  hardly  place  the  frequency  of  fistula 
in  phthisis  appreciably  above  that  of  fistula  in  other  sick  persons. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  then,  is  this,  that  even  in  phthisis 
fistula  is  most  likely  to  be  of  simple  origin,  and  inasmuch  as  the  tubercular 
cases  are  associated  with  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  rectum — and  this  can 
generally  be  detected  by  digital  examination — the  cases  unsuitable  for  operation 
can  usually  be  eliminated.  This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operative  measures 
may  be  undertaken  with  almost  the  ordinary  prospects  of  success  unless  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  gives  some  contra-indication.  These  a  priori 
considerations  are  borne  out  by  practical  experience,  and  Allingham  ^  states  that 
he  does  not  consider  phthisis,  as  such,  incompatible  with  successful  operation,  if 
the  general  health  and  other  conditions  of  the  patient  are  not  unfavourable. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  always  a  risk  in  a  phthisical  patient  of  a 
simple  fistula  becoming  tubercular  by  secondary  infection,  and  this  would  be 
another  argument  in  favour  of  early  operation. 

Amyloid  disease,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rare  disease  in  general,  is  now 
most  commonly  seen  as  the  result  of  phthisis,  but  its  percentage  in  phthisis  is  not 
high,  not  being  above  6  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases.  In  most  of  these  it  is  discovered 
only  on  post-mortem  examination,  having  given  no  signs  of  its  presence  during 
life.  The  diagnosis  of  amyloid  disease  depends  (1)  upon  the  history  or  signs  of 
some  disease  capable  of  exciting  it,  e.^.,  prolonged  suppuration,  phthisis  and 
syphilis ;  of  these  phthisis  is  the  most  frequent  cause :  (2)  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  affection  of  other  organs,  e.g.,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
albuminuria  or  dropsy,  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  diagnosis  during  life  is  far 
from  easy  in  any  case,  and  is  often  impossible. 

With  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  it  is  possible  that  the  amyloid  change 
may  disappear ;  so  it  is  conceivable  that  amyloid  disease  may  resolve  in  cases  of 
phthisis  which  have  become  chronic  or  stationary,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
conclusive  instance  of  such  recovery  being  recorded. 

When  the  symptoms  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  amyloid  disease, 
the  duration  of  life  is  likely  to  be  short. 

The  last  group  of  complications  consists  of  affections  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  phthisis,  but  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  many  other  exhausting  and  chronic 
diseases,  viz.,  profound  asthenia,  dropsy,  thrombosis,  etc. 

Dropsy,  if  not  consequent  on  amyloid  disease,  is  in  most  cases  due  to  cardiac 
failure.  It  rarely  passes  beyond  the  legs,  or  reaches  that  extreme  degree  so 
frequent  in  morbus  cordis.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  associated  with  an  advanced 
case  of  phthisis,  and  foreshadows  an  early  fatal  termination.  In  slighter  cases 
it  may  be  a  transient  symptom  only. 

1  Dw.  of  Rectum.     Cf,  Herbert  Allingham,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  April  18. 
VOL.  II.  33 
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Tkromboeit  derelops,  with  but  few  eiceptions,  in  the  large  veins  of  the  leg, 
and,  as  &  rule,  in  patients  who  are  confined  to  bed.  It  is  not  altogether  ua- 
conimou,  but,  though  a  late  symptoin,  doca  not  aeceesarilj  ahorteu  life. 

Bed-soree  torai  only  late  in  the  disease  and  in  bed-riddeti  jiatients.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  avoidable  complications,  and  result  from  want  of  proper  care 
and  attention  ;  if  n^leclcd,  they  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Hiscellaaeons  Complications. — I  hare  seen  a  paticDt  nith  loss  of  jfoirer  in  his  left  um, 
wliicb  wu  obviMUaly  a  ]iTai$iirt  palnj,  tlie  result  of  Ills  constantly  lying  on  that  Hide  ;  and,  of 
(tonne,  adema  Jrom  praiure  on  the  veins  is  &r  froai  nnconunoD. 

Another  oomplication  may  be  meutioaed  here,  uncummon  but  not  altogether  rare,  which  often 
niuea  great  difficulty  in  diagno^  1  refer  to  iiiperfinai  abtecuca  in  the  chest-walls.  1  liave 
■een  KVeral  inBtsDces  of  this,  and  in  moat  the  diagnosis  from  |ioititiiis  emiiyema  was  not  easy. 
They  come  without  obvious  cause,  and,  as  a  rule,  without  jiaiu,  aud  are  orteo  discorered  by 
accident  as  it  were,  that  ia  to  say,  only  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  size.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  small ;  tlie  largest  1  have  seen  was  not  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg,  They  are  soft  and 
nuctustiiig  almost  friim  the  first,  without  lieat,  and  at  first  witliout  superficial  redness  of  the 
■kin.    Their  usual  seat  is  in  the  lower  axillary  region,  but  tijey  may  occur  iu  frout  o 

back,  but  always,  I  tbiuk,  in  the  lower  part  of  t        '     '      "  

amountof  curdy  pus,  and  though  they  rapidly  con 

the  ordinaiy.  course  of  a  tubercular  fistula.     The  abscesses  s 

■kin  beconiea  red  and  the  spot  tender,  esjiecially  if  there  be  jihysical  signs  iu  the  cheat  near,  the 

diagnoiiis  is  obiionsly  difficult ;  but  in  moat  cases  the  coaiw  proves  theabscess  to  bo  unconnected 

with  the  chest.     There  may  be  more  than  one.     A  man  of  '25.  with  pbthisis  of  both  upper  lobes, 

had  tnoin  unusual  places,  one  nt  the  lower  end  of  the  manubrium  sterni,  and  another  under  the 

nipple,  both  on  the  right  side. 

THE  RELATION  OF  PHTHISIS  TO  OTHER  DISEASES. 

Phthisia  being  so  common  a  disease,  will,  of  course,  be  sometimes  associated 
incidentally  with  otiier  ufiections.  Whether,  as  regards  any  given  disease,  the 
frequency  of  association  eiceeda  that  due  to  accidental  coincidence  cannot,  as  yet, 
be  determined  by  figures,  and  remains  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Much  of  the  interest' in  this  question  rested,  in  times  past,  upon  the  belief 
that  phthisis  depended  upon  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammntion  or  upon 
vicious  nutrition.  Now  that  phthiais  ia  known  to  be  a  germ  disease,  the  influence 
of  any  given  disease  associated  with  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent  by  which  it 
may  diminish  the  constitutional  resistance  offered  by  the  patient  to  the  attack 
of  the  bacillus.  Indirectly  any  illness  will  also  increase  the  actual  risk  of  iufec- 
tton,  the  invalids  being  confined  within  doors  or  iu  hospital  wards,  and  fed  largely 
upon  milk,  possibly  from  contaminated  sources. 

The  relation  of  phthisis  to  tubercular  disease  elsewhere  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  Louis'  law  holds  good,  at  auy  rate  for  the 
adult,  viz.,  that  with  tubercle  elsewhere,  if  any  other  part  of  the  body  become 
affected,  the  lungs  hardly  ever  escape.  Thus  the  relation  of  phthisis  to  tuber- 
cular lymphatic  glands,  caries  of  the  bones  aud  joints,  etc.,  need  not  be  further 
considered,  except  to  state  that  these  affections  show  the  tendency  which  tubercle 
has  to  remain  a  local  disease  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  life.  But  they  also  show 
that  tubercle  anywhere  is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  that  very  trifling 
causes  may  excite  either  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease  locally  or  the  infection 
of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

TuherciiloniK  follnmng  injunj.—ln  tliia  respect  it  is  interesting  to  bear  in 
mind  the  numerous  instances  recorded  in  which  a  slight  injury  or  operation  has 
been  followed  by  tuberculosis. 

"•ny  cases  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  the  testicle,  spine,  a 
■as  apparently  been  the  startiug  point,  and  even  tubercular  u 
leated  to  follow  a  blow  ar  fall  on  the  head.     In  the  esse  of  the  lung,  s 
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are  now  on  record  that  the  sequence  of  events  cannot  be  denied.  The  cases  fall  into  two  groups — 
(i)  that  in  which  the  patient  was  already  phthisical  before  the  injury,  and  (ii)  that  in  which  he 
was  apparently  healthy.  In  the  former  group  all  that  the  injury  did  was  to  start  the  disease 
into  fresh  activity,  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  the  majority  of  recorded  cases  belong.  Even  in 
the  latter  group,  in  some  of  the  cases  post-mortem  examination  proved  the  existence  of  lesions 
antecedent  to  the  injury,  and  in  them  the  injury  had  caused  an  unusual  amount  of  hemop- 
tysis, which  of  itself  rendered  the  existence  of  some  old  lesion  probable.  In  a  case  quoted 
^y  Fagge  (p.  993),  although  phthisis  appeared  to  follow  the  injury,  and  the  lesion  produced 
by  it  was  tiibercular,  still  tne  patient  had  chronic  phthisical  lesions  in  both  apices. 

In  the  residue  of  cases  in  which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  the  patient  was  healthy  till  the 
injury,  and  became  phthisical  after,  it  is  clear  that  the  lesion  produced  by  the  injury  on  the  lung 
must  have  become  mfected  with  tubercle  bacilli,  and  they  must  have  been  either  introduced 
from  without  by  the  air  inspired,  or  have  been  present  in  the  body,  perhaps  in  the  blood,  the 
lesion  determining,  as  in  other  cases,  the  seat  of  develo]>ment.  The  two  most  important  con- 
tributions on  this  subject  are  Lebert's  article  and  a  paper  by  Mendelssohn,  partly  bibliographic 
and  partly  clinical,  in  the  Archiv/ur  klin,  MediciUy  vol.  x. 

In  discussing  the  relation  between  phthisis  and  any  other  disease,  we  may 
consider 

1 .  The  effect  of  the  disease  in  question  upon  persons  presumably  not  pre- 

viously  tubercular  in   rendering  them  more  susceptible   to  phthisis. 
Diabetes  mellitus,  for  instance,  appears  to  have  such  an  influence. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  disease  in  question  upon  pre-existing  phthisis.     Thus 

influenza  not  only  predisposes  to  phthisis,  but,  when  occurring  in  persons 
already  phthisical,  seems  to  rouse  it  into  fresh  activity. 

3.  The  effect  of  phthisis  upon  the  disease  in  question. 

Theoretically  any  local  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  might  predispose  to 
phthisis,  either  by  virtue  of  the  diminished  tissue  resistance  caused  by  the 
disease,  or  because  of  the  interference  the  disease  produces  with  the  normal 
respiratory  functions,  by  which  the  invasion  of  the  lung  by  the  germs  is  favoured, 
or  their  expulsion  rendered  more  difl&cult.  In  this  way  abrasion  or  ulceration 
of  surface  would  favour  infection,  while  pleurisy  or  any  other  affection  of  the  lung, 
which  impaired  the  movements  of  the  chest,  would  render  expulsion  more 
difficult. 

There  are  three  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  deserve  especial 
consideration,  viz.,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy. 

Croupous  Pneumonia. — There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  croupous 
pneumonia  renders  the  patient  in  any  way  more  susceptible  to  phthisis.  In  100 
consecutive  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  which  were  not  fatal,  none  showed  signs 
of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  and,  in  the  same  way,  of  100  consecutive  post-mortem 
cases,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  among  them  of  recent  tuberculosis. 

Where  pneumonia  occurs  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  the  danger  of  the  attack 
is,  of  course,  greater,  but  it  frequently  runs  its  ordinary  course,  and  ends  in 
recovery,  while  some  patients  even  have  several  attacks,  the  phthisis  meanwhile 
running  its  own  course  unaffected  for  good  or  ill. 

The  cases  in  which  what  appeared  at  first  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  acute 
pneumonia,  ends  in  phthisis,  admit  of  two  interpretations : 

1.  Either  that  the  acute  pneumonia  ended  in  phthisis,  i.e.,  that  it  led  to  or 

caused  the  tuberculosis ; 

2.  Or  that  the  pneumonia  was  tubercular  from  the  commencement. 

The  first  explanation  is  very  difficult  of  proof,  and  the  probabilities  are  all 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  second.  There  are*  certainly  cases  of  phthisis  which 
begin  so  acutely  and  with  so  much  inflammatory  consolidation  as  to  resemble 
acute  pneumonia ;  but  as  a  rule  they  present  peculiarities  from  the  beginning. 
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the  tenapenitiire  being  more  osoilkting  and  the  diiratiou  of  the  fever  longer. 
MtcroHixipicHL  examination  of  the  tubercular  lunga  bus  fihowu  that  tubercle  can 
excite  any  degree  of  inflammation,  even  to  the  production  of  a  fibrinous  exudation, 
indistinguishable  from  acute  pneumonia. 

The  prubabilitieB  are  therefore  all  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  in  those  oaaea, 
in  wbi<;h  phthisia  has  apparently  commenced  as  croupous  pneumonia,  tbe 
pneumonia  has  been  tubercular  from  tbe  ouset. 

Broncho-pneumonia. — The  difficulties  of  determining  the  relation  of  aimplo 
broncho-pneiuuonia  to  phthisia  are  still  greater,  for  it  is  just  this  form  of  patchy 
consolidation  which  is  ordinarily  produced  by  tubercle.  In  the  adult  broncho- 
pneumonia ia  almost  invariably  tubercular,  but  in  children  often  not,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  though  the  diSiciilties  of  diagnosis,  except  from  the  course  the 
case  runs,  may  be  very  great. 

Bronchitis. — lironchitia  and  phthisis,  being  both  of  them  such  very  common 
diseases,  must  of  necessity  be  not  infrequently  associated,  yet  we  have  uo  evi- 
dence that  bronchitis  ends  in  phthisis  as  often  as  we  might  expect.  Indeed,  we 
seem  almost  justiiied  in  drawing  the  opposite  conchiaiou,  viz.,  that  bronchitis  ia 
in  some  respect  antagonistic  to  phthisis.  If  this  be  so,  the  explanation  may  be 
that  the  profuse  secretion  in  the  tubes  entangles  the  tubercle  bacilli  introduced 
with  the  air,  and  thus  prevents  their  gaining  access  to  the  lungs.  When  phthisis 
does  follow  broucliitis,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  chronic  and  long-st.'mdjug  casett 
in  which  the  bronchitis  has  produccil  secondary  changes  in  tbe  lung,  such  as 
bronchicotaeis  or  fibrosis. 

The  relation  of  acute  bronchitis  to  tuberculosis  is  much  more  difficult  to 
settle.  It  ia  usually  impossible  to  say,  in  any  case  in  which  phthisis  has  appeared 
to  follow  bronchitis,  that  the  bronchitis  was  not  itself  of  tubercular  origin.  For 
acute  general  bronchitis  may  be  the  earliest  evidence  of  acute  tuberculosis  of  the 
lung,  while  a  localised  bronchitis  is  almost  always  evidence  of  some  local  lesion, 
and  that  lesion  is  most  likely  to  he  tubercular,  especially  it  it  occur  at  the  apex. 

If  bronchitis  occur  in  a  phthisical  patient,  it  of  course  aggravates  the 
danger,  and  may,  iu  un  advanced  case,  he  tbe  cause  of  death,  and  if  it  often  recur. 
it  seems  to  accelerate  the  disease. 

Pleurisy.— Pleurisy  is  in  some  eases  no  doubt  simple,  i.e.,  not  tubercular, 
and  not  leading  to  phthisia  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  cases  which 
have  appeared  to  be  simple  and  to  have  completely  recovered,  turn  out  to  be 
tubercular,  even  though  they  do  not  lead  to  phthisis;  lastly,  pleurisy  may  be 
the  first  sign  of  a  commencing  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  Tbe  difficulties,  there- 
fore, are  chiefly  those  ot  diagnosis  and  are  often  insuperable. 

So  long  as  a  dry  pleurisy  is  limited  to  tbe  axillary  region,  ot  to  the  base  of 
one  lung,  it  is  probably  of  non-tubercular  origin  ;  if  it  be  localised  over  the 
upper  lobe,  it  is  almost  certainly  tubercular;  and  if  general,  i.e.,  involving  the 
whole  of  the  side,  both  upper  and  lower  parts,  it  is  in  all  probability  tubercular. 
Again,  it  dry  pleurisy  occur  on  both  sides,  even  if  it  be  at  the  base  only,  it  ia 
almost  certainly  secondary  to  the  same  lesion  affecting  both  sides,  and  that  lesion 
will  iu  most  cases  prove  to  be  tubercular. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  phthisis  ia  very  likely  to  cause  pleurisy  ;  in 
[act  it  generally  does,  for  in  a  case  of  advancing  phthisis,  the  lymphatic  tissues 
beneath  the  pleura  are  the  favourite  seats  of  the  secondary  tuberculosis,  and 
this  may  excite  any  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  exudative  or  not. 
Usually  the  pleurisy  is  non-eiudati  vc,  and  loads  to  fibroid  thickening,  with 
obliteration  ot  the  cavity.  It  spreads,  as  a  rule,  slowly  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  phthisical  lesions  in  the  lung,  and  hence  it  is  that  dry  pleurisy  of  the  upper 
lobe  is  BO  suggestive  of  its  nature. 
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If  effusion  occur,  the  fluid  may  be  serous,  sero-purulent  or  purulent.  If,  in 
a  case  not  obviously  phthisical,  a  serous  effusion  develop  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  fluid,  when  drawn  off  spontaneously,  coagulate  or  be  blood-stained,  it  is 
very  likely  to  prove  to  be  due  to  tubercle  and  end  in  phthisis ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  probability  is  increased,  if  the  effusion  also  disappear  with 
unusual  rapidity  after  tapping. 

Dry  pleurisy  does  not  materially  affect  the  prognosis  of  phthisis.  Patients 
suffering  from  it  may  completely  recover,  and  if  it  leads  to  adhesion,  this  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  a  conservative  process,  and  diminishes  the  risk  of  pneimiothoraz. 
Serous  efiiision,  in  the  same  way,  may  completely  resolve  and  not  recur. 
Empyema,  however,  in  phthisis  is  always  a  very  grave  complication. 

The  opinion  that  pleuritic  effusion  checks  the  progress  of  phthisis  is,  I 
believe,  bs^sed  more  upon  theory  than  observation.  I  have  seen  phthisis  appa- 
rently stationary  while  the  cfiusion  lasted,  and  progress  after  its  removal  or 
disappearance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  more  frequently  seen  it  continue 
to  advance  iminterruptedly,  or  even  at  an  increased  rate,  so  that  it  is  clear 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory  at  all,  it  is  but 
a  partial  truth,  and  if  applied  in  practice,  is  more  likely  to  do  wrong  than  right. 

Hsemoptysis  {Phthisis  ah  Hcemoptde). — A  person  apparently  in  good 
health  may  be  suddenly  attacked  with  haemoptysis,  immediately  after  which 
phthisis  becomes  manifest  and  runs  its  usual  course.  This  represents  a  distinct 
clinical  group  of  cases,  which  have  been  described  by  the  term  phthisis  ah  hcemoptde^ 
it  being  assumed  that  the  patient  became  phthisical  because  of  the  haemoptysis. 

This  theory  rests  upon  three  assumptions : 

1.  That  the  patient  was  really  perfectly  healthy  before  the  haemoptysis. 

2.  That,  as  necessarily  follows,  the  bleeding  came  from  a  previously  healthy 

lung. 

3.  That  blood  in  the  lung  is  of  itself  capable  of  causing  phthisis.     If  these 

assumptions  can  be  shown  to  be  untrue,  the  theory  fails. 

The  evidence  that  blood,  as  such,  is  incapable  of  producing  phthisis  is  over- 
whelming. Contusions,  lacerations,  wounds  of  the  lung  of  every  kind,  show 
that  blood  may  be  freely  effused  into  the  lung  and  yet  be  completely  absorbed, 
and  produce  no  lesion  whatever,  and  if  any  lesion  result  it  is  some  form  of 
ordinary  inflammation  which  runs  its  usual  course  and  does  not  end  in  phthisis. 
Blood  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  readily  absorbed  from  the  lung  as  water,  and  is 
no  more  likely  than  water,  if  pure,  to  produce  lesions  of  any  kind. 

Even  in  phthisis  itself  the  haemoptysis  seems  often  to  do  good  rather  than 
harm;  the  blood  is,  at  any  rate,  readily  absorbed.  When  the  haemoptysis  is 
profuse,  the  blood  rarely  clots  in  the  lung,  and,  when  it  does,  forms  the  ordinary 
kind  of  clot  which  is  after  a  time  expectorated,  and  does  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  caseate.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  a  recent  clot  has  been 
found  to  be  infiltrated  with  tubercle  bacilli,  but  none  in  which  the  clot  has 
been  shown  to  become  caseous. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  blood  as  such  cannot  produce 
phthisis. 

Nor  is  the  second  assumption  true,  that  free  haemoptysis  can  occur  in  a 
healthy  person  from  a  healthy  lung,  with  the  rare  exceptions  in  which  bronchial 
haemorrlutge  follows  violent  expiratory  efforts  or  straining.  For  it  is.  proved 
beyond  question,  first  that  the  bleeding  is  due  to  gross  lesions  of  large  vessels  in 
a  chronic  cavity  in  the  lung ;  secondly,  that  such  chronic  cavities  may  exist 
without  any  evidence  of  their  presence,  so  that  the  person  would  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  healthy ;  and  lastly,  that  these  cavities  may  be  quite  undiagnosable 
by  physical  examination. 
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The  proof  of  eacti  of  these  state  me  nts  ta  given  iu  tlio  section  on 
HeemoptyGiH. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  a  poBitioii  to  deny  every  one  of  the 
assumptious  upon  which  the  theory  of  phthisis  ab  hu^moptoe  reate,  and  the  theory 
must  therefore  fall. 

Even  on  its  ovrn  merits  the  theory  is  imsatiafactory,  for  wliou  the  blood  is 
effused,  even  if  it  come  from  a  lesion  in  the  apex,  it  gravitates  to  the  base,  and 
often  yields  evidence  by  physical  signs  of  its  presence  there;  yet  when  phthisis 
develops  after  hiemoptysis,  it  shows  itself  in  its  usual  place,  viz.,  at  the  apei  and 
not  at  the  base. 

The  facts  are,  tiiereforc,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  phthisis  ab 
hssmoptoe.  On  the  contrary,  the  hiemoptyais,  so  far  from  producing  the  phthiais, 
is  itself  evidence  of  the  pre-existence  of  tubercular  disease.  That  phthisis  does 
not  more  frequently  follow,  or  progress  more  rapidly  after,  hBemoptysia,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  htemorrhage  comes  from  a  chronic  cavity,  in  which 
the  tubercular  process  may  be  no  longer  active,  and  in  which,  Boraetiniea,  tubercle 
bacilli  are  no  longer  to  bo  found.  When  phthisis  does  follow  htemoptysia,  it  ia 
due  not  to  the  blood,  but  to  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  have  been  carried  by  the 
blood  o\it  of  the  cavity  whence  the  bleeding  came,  and  so  disseminated  through- 
out the  lung, 

Syphilis. — There  is  certainly  no  special  liability  to  phthisis  among  syphihtio 
persons.  Chronic  syphilis,  like  chronic  tuberculosis,  may  lead  to  fibroid  change 
in  the  lung,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  there  is  nothing  in  the  lesion  by  ^t'hich  its 
real  nature  can  be  determined.  Gummata  may  occur  in  the  lung,  and  may 
possibly  break  down,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  conclusive  case  which  has  proved 
this  to  happeu.  In  most  oases  sjiihilitio  lesions  in  the  lung  are  characteristic, 
and  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be  confused  with  those  of  tubercle.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  disease  at  all  as  syphilitic 
phthisis  ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  much  of  what  has  been  called  by  that 
name  is  nothing  but  ordinary  tubercular  phthbis  occurring  in  a  syphilitic  person  ; 
and  considering  the  frequency  of  the  two  diseases,  the  rare  association  of  the  two 
together  ia  striking,  and  suggests  an  antagonism  rather  than  a  relationship 
between  them. 

Morbus  Cordis. — The  theory  that  caseation  depended  upon  defective 
blood  supply  led  to  the  belief  that  such  diseases  of  the  heart  as  were  attended 
with  pulmonary  congestion  would  be  antagonistic  to  phtliisis.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  phthisis  and  morbus  cordis  are  not  as  often  associated  as  the 
frequency  of  the  two  diseases  would  lead  ub  to  expect,  yet  they  occur  together 
sufficiently  often  to  show  that  there  is  no  ncccseary  antagonism  between  them. 
Speaking  generally,  the  association  is  met  with  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  phthisis. 

My  oira  cases  yield  8  instances  out  of  200,  i>.,  4  per  cent. 

Kidd'a,'  27  in  500,  i.e.,  5-4  percent. 

Osier's,  1"3  in  216,  i.e.,  5G  per  cent 

Of  the  different  forms  of  heart  diseases,  the  association  is  rarest  with  mitral 
disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis,  and  thb  ia  the  more  striking  as  mitral  diseases 
are  most  frequent  in  early  life,  that  is,  at  the  period  when  phthisis  is  also  most 
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Fagge  stated  that  mitral  stenosis  was  an  almost  complete  bar  to  phthisis — the  post-mortem 
records  of  6uy*s  sujiplying  only  4  cases  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  Eidd's  cases  give  one 
instance  only  in  500  cases  ;  Walsham's  ^  also  one  in  130  cases. 

Tubercular  endocarditis  has  been  described,  but  the  observation  requires  confirmation. 

In  congenital  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  association  is  more  frequent,  so 
that  pulmonary  stenosis  is  said  by  some  writers  actually  to  favour  phthisis. 
Lebert  states  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  stenosis  die  with  tuber- 
culosis of  some  form,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  lungs  only.^ 

In  a  similar  way  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm  upon  the  vessels  at  the  root  of 
the  lung  was  supposed  to  predispose  to  phthisis.  Statistics  vary  greatly,  and  the 
association  is  probably  accidental,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pressure  on 
the  vessels,  whether  by  aneurysm  or  new-growth,  may  cause  necrotic  changes  in 
the  lung,  which,  though  destructive,  are  not  necessarily  tubercular. 

Cancer. — The  two  diseases  prevail  at  different  periods  of  life — phthisis  early 
and  cancer  late  in  life.  In  persons  who  die  of  cancer,  old  tubercular  lesions  are 
not  uncommon,  but  do  not  occur  with  greater  frequency  than  in  persons  of  the 
same  age  dying  of  other  diseases  (41  per  cent.,  K.  Fowler).  In  a  few  instances 
recent  tuberculosis  has  been  found.  Lebert  met  with  as  many  as  9  out  of 
10 1  cases.  He  also  showed  that  out  of  79  mothers  who  died  of  cancer,  37  had 
tubercular  children,  and,  again,  that  75  per  cent,  of  tubercular  persons  had 
cancerous  antecedents.  The  explanation  is  probably  this,  that  the  persons 
inherit  or  transmit  a  condition  of  feeble  tissue  resistance,  so  that  they  fall  easy 
victims  to  the  attack  of  the  germs  of  tubercle  in  the  one  case,  or  of  cancer  in  the 
other,  or  may  even  possibly  become  affected  with  both. 

The  statement,  that  it  is  commoner  in  cancer-cases  to  obtain  a  family  history 
of  tubercle  rather  than  cancer,  is  but  another  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  tubercle 
is  so  much  commoner  a  disease  than  cancer. 

Vaccination. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  careless  vaccination  may  lead  to 
the  inoculation  of  tubercle  as  it  may  of  syphilis  or  erysipelas.  It  may  be  also 
assumed  that  vaccination  from  the  arm  of  a  child  already  tubercular  is  not 
without  risk. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  quote  figures  to  show  that  the  liability  to  tubercular 
affections  is  greater  among  vaccinated  than  among  unvaccinated  children,  but 
they  do  not  attribute  it  directly  to  vaccination. 

The  probabilities  are  that  all  risk  can  be  avoided  by  proper  aseptic  precau- 
tions, and  that  cases  of  infection  with  tubercle,  as  with  other  diseases,  are  due  to 
the  neglect  of  such  precautions,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  after  vaccina- 
tion is  condemnation,  not  of  vaccination^  but  of  the  vaccinator. 

Feeble  Health. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  feeble  health  predisposes  to 
infection  of  all  kinds  by  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  body.  In  this  way  anaemia, 
and  all  affections  which  lead  to  it,  such  as  chlorosis,  chronic  dyspepsia, 
exophthalmic  goitre,  rickets,  etc.,  may  lead  to  tubercular  disease,  but  in  many 
cases  it  may  well  be  that  the  anaemia  has  been  not  pre-tubercular,  but  the  early 
signs  of  an  already  existing  tuberculosis. 

So,  again,  where  the  health  has  been  impaired,  as  during  convalescence  from 
some  acute  illness,  eg,,  a  fever,  or  by  pregnancy  and  lactation,  phthisis  may 
develop. 

Specific  Fevers. — After  most  of  the  specific  fevers  phthisis  is  rare,  but 
there  are  three  which  stand  in  a  closer  relation  to  phthisis  than  the  rest,  viz., 
measles,  typhoid  fever  and  influenza. 

1  Brit,  Med.  Joum,,  Oct.  28,  1899. 

^  Wilson  Fox,  p.  922,  gives  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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Meadei. — ^The  brcmchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  which  are  such  common 
complications  end  occasicmally  in  phthisis. 

This  oocnn,  acoordiiig  to  Wilson  Fox,  in  4*4  per  cent*  (14  times  in  314  cases).  Barthez  and 
Rilliet '  gire  a  percentage  of  9,  and  othen  a  still  higher  percentage. 

Tyithoid  Fever, — Typhoid  fever  may  rouse  up  into  fresh  activity  a  pre-existing 
phthisis,  and  thus  seem  to  cause  it.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  more  usual  occur- 
rence. The  percentage  of  cases  in  which  phthisis  follows  typhoid  is  distinctly 
small,  and  phthisical  patients  seem  to  be,  as  Rokitansky  stated,  singularly  little 
liable  to  typhoid. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  however,  as  between  typhoid  fever  and  phthisis 
are  sometimes  very  great,  and  may  be  insuperable  except  by  the  course  the 
case  runs. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  some  cases  of  typhoid  are  associated  with  so  much 
bronchitis,  and  eveu  purulent  bronchorrhcea,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  is 
masked  by  the  predominance  of  the  chest  symptoms. 

In  a  case  nnder  my  care,  acute  bronchitis  with  a  rise  of  temjieiature  set  in  during  the  second 
week  of  convalescence  from  tyi)hoid,  and  the  question  of  acute  phthisis  was  raisea  ;  but  the 
Attack  proved  to  be  only  a  relapse  of  typhoid. 

On  the  other  hand,  acute  phthisis  may  set  in  with  abdominal  symptoms  and 
so  much  fever,  that  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  may  be  made. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  first  of  pneumonia,  then,  on  account  of 
the  duration  of  the  fever,  it  was  thought  to  be  typhoid ;  it  ultimately  proved  to  be  phthisis, 
of  which  the  patient  shortly  after  died. 

Again,  in  those  cases  of  protracted  typhoid,  which  are  usually  explained  as  due 
to  dekyed  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers,  the  continued  hectic  state  may  lead  to  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 

In  a  young  man,  for  more  than  three  months  after  the  disappearance  of  all  signs  of  typhoid, 
the  tem{)erature  continued  raised  and  of  the  hectic  type,  so  that  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
seemed  probable  ;  yet  in  the  end  recovery  was  complete,  and  no  signs  of  tubercle  ever  developed. 

When  the  two  diseases  are  associated  together,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  special  efifect,  either  on  the  other. 

Influenza, — There  seems  to  be  no  disease  of  this  class  which  hiis  so  prouoimced 
an  effect  upon  existing  phthisis  as  influenza.  There  b  no  evidence  that  it  takes 
any  part  in  producing  phthisis,  except  in  a  general  way  as  the  result  of  the  ill- 
health  it  leaves  behind,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  frequently  rouses  into 
fresh  activity  phthisis  which  has  become  quiescent.  Whether  the  patient  has 
been  previously  tubercular  or  not,  instances  have  been  not  uncommon  during  the 
recent  epidemics  in  which  the  patient  was  either  in  good  or  fair  health  until  the 
attack  of  influenza,  but  never  well  after  it,  and  died  before  long  with  phthisis. 
Although  some  of  these  cases,  after  beginning  acutely,  become  chronic,  as  a  rule 
they  ran  a  rapid  course. 

A  patient  died  of  acute  phthisis  within  three  months  from  being  in  active  work,  and  in 
i)erfect  health,  as  was  believed ;  his  illness  commencing  with  a  not  very  severe  attack  of 
influenza. 

The  diagnosis  is  in  these  cases  sometimes  very  difficult,  for  influenza  stands  in 
close  relation  with  pneumonia,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  the  pneumonia  is 
rather  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  type,  and  attended  with  occasional  hcemoptysis. 
The  presumption  may  appear  in  such  cases  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  phthisis, 
and  yet  with  rest  and  care  recovery  is  complete. 

1  Cf.  Wilson  Fox,  p.  542. 
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I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  in  the  first  year  of  the  epidemic,  in  a  young  man  who,  after  a 
moderate  attack  of  influenza,  got  well  enough  to  go  about  nis  work,  but  his  temperature  remained 
high,  rising  to  102  or  103  in  the  evening.  He  lost  flesh  and  strength,  sweated  at  night,  and 
spat  a  little  blood  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  month.  No  bacilli  were  found,  and  the 
case  was  thought  to  be  an  irregular  influenza-pneumonia.  A  couple  of  months*  rest  and  change 
restored  him  to  perfect  health,  and  he  has  remained  well  ever  since. 

Preg^nancy. — Phthisis,  unless  advanced,  has  little  effect  on  conception  or 
on  pregnancy.  Procreative  power  is  said  to  be  somewhat  above'  the  average  in 
phthisical  women,  and  below  the  average  in  man,  but  sexual  appetite  is  not 
much  impaired,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  When  pregnancy 
occurs,  the  child  is  usually  carried  to  the  full  time  and  bom  in  the  natural  way. 
Abortion  rarely  occurs  unless  the  phthisis  be  advanced,  or  associated  with  very 
high  temperature  and  violent  coughing.  When  artificially  induced  it  often 
produces  more  harm  than  if  the  pregnancy '  had  been  permitted  to  run  its  own 
course. 

The  child  is  seldom,  if  ever,  bom  tubercular,  though  it  is  very  likely  to 
become  so  later,  especially  if  nursed  by  its  mother.  Phthisis  is  one  of  the  evils 
to  which  rapid  child-bearing  is  supposed  to  lead,  and  it  may  be  so,  but  only  as 
the  result  of  the  exhaustion  it  causes. 

That  child-bearing  has  some  influence  upon  phthisis  is  probable  from  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  female  mortality  as  compared  with  the  male  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35.  It  has  been  aho  shown  that  phthisis  is  more  prevalent 
among  married  w^omen  than  among  unmarried,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
3  to  2.1 

Pregnancy  has  generally  a  disastrous  effect  upon  phthisis,  especially  if  it  be 
in  active  progress  at  the  time.  Though  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  woman 
may,  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  seem  to  be  in  better  health  than 
usual,  still,  as  a  rule,  in  the  late  months,  and  especially  after  parturition,  the 
disease  makes  active  progress.  When  a  phthisical  woman  marries,  she  may 
bear  the  first  child,  and  even  suckle  it  for  a  time,  without  suffering  seriously,  but 
with  each  succeeding  child  her  health  becomes  worse  and  worse,  and  probably 
after  the  second  or  third  child  she  dies.  Still  she  remains  fecund  almost  to  the 
last,  and  even  if  pregnancy  occur  during  the  last  stages,  she  will  probably  live  to 
give  birth  to  the  child. 

Parturition  is,  as  a  rule,  uneventful,  and  though  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  violent  straining  might  cause  rupture  of  the  lung,  haemoptysis,  or  pneumo- 
thorax, such  events  are  extremely  rare. 

Lactation, — It  is  after  parturition,  and  especially  during  suckling,  that  the 
phthisis  becomes  aggravated.  The  risk  to  the  child  of  being  suckled  by  a 
tubercular  mother  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  it  is  best  both  for  mother 
and  child  that  suckling  should  be  prohibited. 

Hyperlactation  introduces  a  diflSculty  sometimes  in  diagnosis,  for  a  perfectly 
healthy  woman,  exhausted  by  prolonged  lactation,  may  develop  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  and  night  sweats,  and  if,  as  is  likely  enough,  she  happen  to  have  also 
a  little  cough,  the  diagnosis  from  phthisis  may  be  by  no  means  simple.  The 
course  of  the  case,  however,  clears  up  all  doubt,  for  rest,  feeding  up,  and  the 
stopping  of  nursing  soon  sufl^ce  to  restore  her  to  health.  I  have  seen  similar 
symptoms,  /.e.,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  and  night  sweats,  produced  in  young 
and  healthy  men  by  overwork  and  want  of  air  and  exercise,  but  in  the  same  way 
the  suspicion  of  phthisis  was  entirely  dispelled  by  rest  and  change. 

Menstruation. — One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  commencing  phthisis  is 
irregularity,  scantiness,  or  suppression  of  the  catamenia ;  or,  if  phthisis  develop 

>  Cf.  first  Brompton  Report,  Reginald  Thompeon,  "  Family  Phthisis." 


before  puberty,  the  catnmenia  may  not  appear  at  all.  Women  usually  attribute  all 
subsequent  ailnieiita  to  catamenial  disturbance,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  ejipect 
that  phthisis  should  have  bcoa  often  referrtid  to  this  aauae.  Phthisis,  however, 
produces  uo  more  catameoial  irregularity  than  do  other  diseases  which  lead  to 
similar  caohexia.  In  this  relatiou  the  question  of  vicarious  metutmation  becomes 
of  interest,  biit  there  are  few  cases  of  so-culled  vicarious  meuatruatiou  which 
stand  close  investigation,  and,  in  the  altscnce  of  any  conclusive  evidence,  I 
greatly  doubt  its  real  existeuce.  If  periodical  htemoptysis  occur  coincident 
with  the  eatamenia,  it  should  be  referred  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung, 
as  are  other  cases  of  hnmoptysis.  All  that  has  been  said  about  phthisis  ab 
hcemoptoe  applies  with  equal  force  to  vicarious  menstniation,  and  even  il  vicarious 
menstruation  were  estabUshed  as  a  fact,  which  I  do  not  think  it  ever  will  be,  it 
still  could  play  no  part  in  the  causation  of  phtliiais. 

Rheumatic  Fever. — Though  rheunmttc  fever  and  phthisis  are  moat 
prevalent  at  the  same  period  of  life,  they  are  but  rarely  associated.  Statistics 
vary  a  good  deal,  but  in  most  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  drawn  between  acute 
rheumatism,  t'.e.,  rheumatic  fever  and  the  various  chronic  affections  which  are 
called  by  the  general  term  chronic  rheumatism.  Pollock's  figures  yield  a 
percentage  of  1'5.  The  association  of  phthisis  with  chronic  rheumatism  is 
obviously  accidental.  With  rheumatic  fever  the  association  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  real  antagonism  exists  between  the  two 
diseases,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  comparatively  rare  association  of  phthisis 
with  morbus  cordis,  and  especially  with  that  form  which  is  the  most  frequent 
result  of  rheumatic  fever,  viz.,  mitral  disease.  Even  where  transient  joint 
swellings  do  occur  in  the  course  of  acute  phthisis,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  due  to  the  rheumatic  fever  poison;  for  joint  swellings  are  not  uncommon 
after  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  and  though  at  first  thouglit  to  indicate 
some  latent  tubercular  disease,  they  are  now  more  correctly  regarded  aa 
being  of  the  same  nature  as  those  met  with  in  other  septic  conditions ;  still,  so 
fur  aa  I  know,  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  they  were  rheumatic. 

Gout. — Phthisical  patients  are  hardly  ever  gouty,  and  this  may  in  great 
part  be  esipliiiued  by  the  fact  that  the  two  affections  prevail  at  different  periods 
of  life. 

Plumbism,  though  once  thought  to  be  antagonistic  to  phthisis,  is  without 
influence  ;  phthisical  persons  are  affected  by  lead,  like  other  persons,  and  those 
who  BUtfer  from  chronic  lead  poisoning  may  become  phthisical. 

Renal  Disease- — There  is  only  one  form  of  renal  disease  which  stands  in 
any  close  relation  with  phthisis,  and  tiiat  is  amyloid  disease.  My  own  statistics 
show  that  amyloid  disease  occurred  in  6  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  them  the  kidney  was  involved. 

ffranu/ar  kidney  occurred  in  1-5  per  cent.,  which  is  probably  below  the 
average  ref|uired  for  accidental  association.  The  same  result  was  arrived  at  by 
Dickinson  from  the  other  side,  for  he  found  the  percentage  of  tubercular  lesiona 
in  granular  kidney  was  below  the  general  average.  When  renal  disease  is 
associated  with  phthisis,  it  appears  to  have  no  special  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease,  unless  it  be  to  keep  the  general  level  of  the  temperature  lower  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

Lupus. — The  relatiou  of  lupus  to  phthisis  has  become  of  great  interest  since 

the  discovery  in  lupus  of  a  lacillus  which  is  undistinguiahable  from  that  of 

tubercle,  so  that  lupus  is  often  regarded  as  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.     If  this  bo 

true,   it   is   strange    that  lupus   is  so  rarely    followed   by   tuberculosis  of   the 

fttic   glands,   by  phthisis,  or  general  tuberculosis.     It  is  true    that    now 

3  patients  are  found  who  have  both  lupus  and  phthisis,  but  not  mors 
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frequently  than  we  should  expect  as  the  result  of  accidental  association,  consider- 
ing that  both  diseases  are  most  frequent  about  the  same  period  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  lupus  is  certainly  a  very  rare  complication  of  phthisis,  t.6.,  phthisical 
patients  rarely  develop  lupus.  When,  howcTcr,  the  skin  is  secondarily  infected 
in  the  course  of  phthisis,  or  primarily  by  inoculation,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
uncommon  to  find  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  body  become  infected,  and  the 
patients  die  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  Clinically  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance  between  the  bacilli,  the  two  diseases 
are  not  identical. 

If  they  are  the  same,  the  differences  must  be  due  to  local  conditions, 
which  check  the  growth  and  development  of  the  bacilli.  Perhaps,  as  Payne 
suggests,  the  temperature  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  case.  The  tubercle  bacilli 
grow  best  at  about  100',  but  the  skin  temperature  is  usually  much  below  this, 
by  10  or  even  perhaps  20  degrees.  Although  inoculation-tuberculosis  diflPers 
in  many  respects  from  lupu9,  still  it  resembles  it  in  the  slowness  with  which  the 
disease  spreads  locally. 

The  same  peculiarity  is  also  observed  in  some  new-growths  of  the  skin,  for 
example,  cancer,  and  especially  sarcoma.  Mr.  Hutchinson  recently  exhibited  a 
case  of  sarcoma  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  of  twenty  years'  duration. 

Alcoholism. — Alcoholism  and  phthisis  are  both  such  common  affections  that 
they  must  of  necessity  be  not  infrequently  associated  by  way  of  accident ;  but  any 
closer  relation  between  them  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  and  statistics  vary  greatly. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  common  in  any  series  of  cases  of  phthisis. 

My  own  post-mortem  figures  yield  a  percentage  of  1  *5.  Leudet's  percentage  is  somewhat 
higher,  viz.  3.  From  these  must  be  deducted  an  indefinite  number  in  which  the  patients 
become  alcoholic  after  they  are  phthisical.  For  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  phthisical  patients 
develop  habits  of  drinking,  either  because  of  a  belief  that  stimulants  are  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  strength,  or  becailse  advised  by  their  doctor  to  take  tliem. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  alcoholic  cases  be  taken,  it  is  true  that  a 
good  number  of  them  die  of  phthisis. 

Thus  Leudet  found  that  on  the  average  the  percentage  was  12*5,  and  in  extreme  cases  as 
high  as  17.     Still,  this  is  not  much  above  the  general  death-rate  from  phthisis. 

Whether  phthisis  be,  or  be  not,  actually  more  prevalent  among  alcoholics 
than  among  temperate  persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  phthisis 
attacks  an  alcoholic  person  it  is  likely  to  run  an  acute  course.  Thus  Hector 
Mackenzie  records  75  fatal  cases  of  phthisis  in  drinkers,  and  in  46  of  them  a 
cirrhotic  liver  was  found.  In  82  per  cent,  of  these  the  lungs  presented  the 
lesions  of  acute  phthisis.  It  has  been  held  that  alcohol  produces  cirrhotic 
changes  in  the  lungs  like  those  met  with  in  the  liver,  but  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  an  error,  and  the  fibrous  changes,  when  they  occur,  are  of  tubercular 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  alcoholic  peripheral  neuritis 
renders  it  not  unlikely  that  the  liability  to  phthisis  is  actually  increased  in 
alcoholism ;  for  no  small  number  of  these  cases  die  of  phthisis,  and  in  them  also 
the  phthisis  tends  to  be  of  an  acute  form,  and  to  run  a  rapid  coiu^e. 

Nervous  Diseases. — The  first  of  these  is  insanity^  especially  in  its  chronic 
forms,  and  in  those  attended  with  depression  {jphihim  a  melancholia).  There 
can  hardly  be  any  connection  between  mental  disease  and  phthisis  other  than 
this,  that  the  general  health  is  greatly  impaired,  so  that  little  resistance  is  offered 
to  infection.  Insane  persons  certainly  do  die  frequently  of  phthisis,  and  in 
excessive  proportion,  but  the  statistics  of  different  authorities  differ  widely,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  is  largely  affected  by 
the  sanitary  conditions  and  modes  of  life  in  the  different  institutions. 
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Phthisical  persons  may  become  insane,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason 
that  patients  do  after  other  acute  or  long-continued  illnesses.  It  is  a  rare 
complication,  but  the  prognosis  is  very  bad  in  respect  of  the  mental  condition, 
and  also,  though  in  less  degree,  in  respect  of  the  duration  of  life. 

I  \uLTe  met  with  an  instance  of  this  in  a  man  of  51,  who  had  snbacnte  phthisis  of  a  few  montha' 
doimtion.  There  was  no  family  history  of  insani^  in  his  family,  but  he  had  had  syphilis 
tliirteen  years  prerioosly.  He  went  quite  mad  all  at  once,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  an  asylom, 
where  he  soon  died. 

Peripheral  Neuritis, — It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  a  good  many  cases 
of  peripheral  neuritis  become  phthisical  and  die  of  that  disease.  It  is  also 
true  that  peripheral  neuritis  develops  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  phthisis^ 
though  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  b^uently  overlooked,  the  loss  of  power  being 
referred  to  general  causes. 

The  most  complete  article  on  the  subject  is  one  written  by  Pitres  and  Vaillard,^ 
in  which  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  giveu,  as  well  as  records  of  cases  of  their 
own. 

Four  cases  are  described  in  which  the  symptoms  were  uains  of  yarying  intensity  and  loss  of 
power  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  on  examination  tne  whole  nervous  system  proved  to  be 
healthy  except  the  peripheral  nerves,  which  showed  the  lesions  of  neuritis. 

Peripheral  neuritis  in  phthisis  occurs  in  three  forms : 

1.  Latent^  where  the  pains  are  slight  or  indefinite  and  their  nature  often 

overlooked. 

2.  7'he  amyotrophic  form,  in  which  the  muscles  of  all  the  extremities,  the 

back,  neck,  abdomen,  and  diaphragm,  may  be  affected,  not  all  at  once 
but  by  gradual  progression.     The  paralysis  and  wasting  may  be  well 
marked  and  sometimes  very  rapid,  the  electrical  contractility  greatly 
impaired  or  lost,  and  sensation  also  affected. 
Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  form  by  Eisenlohr.^ 

It  is  probably  to  peripheral  neuritis  that  those  instances  of  limited  paralysis 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  course  of  phthisis  are  to  be  referred,  e.g,y  paralysis 
of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  (Leudet),  of  one  arm  (Perroud),*  etc. 

3.  The  form  in  which    sensory    disturbances  predominate,    hypersesthesia, 

ansDsthesia,  or  neuralgia. 

Thus  there  may  be  exquisite  pain  in  the  joints  both  on  touch  and  move- 
ment; muscular  hypcrsesthesia  in  the  thighs  and  calves;  cutaneous  hyper- 
a^sthesia  over  the  whole  body,  one  limb,  or  in  patches ;  and,  lastly,  neuralgias  of 
fixed  seat,  especially  in  the  sciatic,  but  occasionally  elsewhere,  e.^.,  in  the  radial, 
cubital,  crural,  cervico-brachial  or  other  nerves.  Such  neuralgias  are  very 
rebellious,  i.e.,  of  long  duration  and  refractory  to  treatment.  They  may  be 
accompanied  with  herpes  zoster.  They  sometimes  improve  spontaneously  for  a 
time,  or  disappear  iu  one  part  to  develop  in  another. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  peripheral  neuritis  will  explain  most  of 
the  irregular  polymorphic  nerve  troubles  which  occur  in  the  course  of  phthisis. 

The  occurrence  of  peripheral  neuritis  in  phthisis  tends  to  bring  phthisis  into 
relation  with  other  germ  or  specific  fevers,  such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid,  small-pox, 
or  typhus,  with  all  of  which  peripheral  neuritis  is  occasionally  found  associated. 

Addison's  Disease  is  now  generally  regarded  as  of  tubercular  nature, 
though  it  is  true  that  patients  suffering  from  Addison's  disease  rarely  present 
signs  of  acute  phthisis,  and  probably  never  die  of  it.     It  is  this,  I  suppose,  which 

»  Jlev.  de  Mel.,  1888,  193.  ^  CeiUralhl  f.  Xerrcnhii'h,  1^.79,  No.  5,  p.  100. 

•  Oaz.  ktbdom.,  1878,  p.  617. 
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Wilson  Fox  refers  to  when  he  says  that  the  association  of  Addison's  disease  with 
phthisis  is  unknown ;  for  Greenhow  showed  that  if  Addison's  disease  were  associ- 
ated with  any  other  lesion  in  the  body,  it  was  with  tubercle,  and  in  nearly  half 
the  cases  (31  out  of  64)  with  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 

Of  7  cases  examined  post-mortem  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  lungs  were  healthy  in 
4,  in  2  there  was  chronic  tubercular  mischief  at  both  apices,  and  in  another  general  obliteration 
of  the  left  pleural  cavity,  though  not  obviously  of  tubercular  nature. 

In  some  cases  of  phthisis  the  skin  becomes  so  darkly  pigmented  as  to  suggest 
Addison's  disease,  without  any  affection  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  being  found 
after  death. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. — It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  glycosuria  in  phthisis,  or,, 
more  correctly,  for  a  patient  with  phthisis  to  develop  diabetes  mellitus. 

Richardson's  statistics  state  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  as  not  more  tlian  1  in  1500. 

On  the  other  hand,  phthisis  is  a  very  common  mode  of  death  in  diabetes,  and 
that  at  any  age. 

Finlay  and  Coupland  give  its  frequency  as  11  in  20  ;  Stephen  Mackenzie  20  in  87  ;  Frerichs 
87  in  260 — yielding  a  confined  percentage  of  40. 

It  develops,  as  a  rule,  not  in  the  acute  cases,  and  is  rare  in  those  which  are 
of  less  than  two  years'  standing.  It  usually  runs  an  acute  course,  and  used  to 
be  described  as  caseating  pneumonia.  Diabetic  phthisis  is  not  a  special  form, 
but  is  in  all  cases  tubercular. 

In  50  consecutive  cases  of  diabetes  taken  from  the  poH-mortem  records  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  the  lungs  were  healthy  in  28  and  tubercular  in  21.  Of  these  4  presented  the  lesions 
of  chronic  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  rest  the  phthisis  was  active  and  the  cause  of  death.  One  of 
these  cases  was  complicated  with  pneumothorax,  and  another  with  empyema,  and  8  others 
with  acute  pneumonia.  The  lung  was  also  gangrenous  in  one  of  the  pneumonia  cases,  and  in 
two  of  the  cases  of  acute  ]>hthisis. 

Of  the  non-tubercular  affections  pneumonia  occurred  once  j  abscess,  probably  pneumonic  in 
origin,  also  once  ;  and  empyema  twice.     One  other  case  died  with  general  pyemia. 

THE    COURSE,    DURATION,    AND     TERMINA- 
TION   OF    PHTHISIS. 

Course. — The  course  of  phthisis  is  in  most  cases  continuous,  though  not 
uniform,  t.e.,  it  advances,  aaltaiim^  by  a  series  of  exacerbations  separated  by 
periods  of  more  or  less  complete  remission.  Even  in  acute  cases  these  remissions 
are  seen,  and  at  times  are  so  marked  as  to  hold  out  hopes  that  recovery  may 
oocur.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  remissions  are  well  marked,  and  may  continue 
for  some  time,  even  months.  In  others,  into  which  category  most  of  the 
chronic  oases  come,  complete  intermissions  may  occur  in  which  all  symptoms 
disappeary  and  the  disease  seems  to  become  stationary.  If  it  remain  stationary, 
the  oaae  »  often  described  as  cured,  or  better  healed,  phthisis,  for  the  cure  is,  as 
in  otiier  oeoe  of  deBtructive  lesions,  by  cicatrization. 

TIm  diffioulty  in  forecasting  the  course  of  phthisis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

nUMt  aoute  case  may  become  quiescent,  and  the  most  chronic  may  recrudesce. 

DimtlolL— The  duration  depends  upon  the  course  the  case  runs.     Thus  we 

4r  if  the  oaae  oontinue  acute  its  duration  will  be  short ;  if  it  be  subacute 

*o  or  three  years ;  and  if  chronic  many  years.     Thus  it  has  been 

!■!■  may  last  from  a  few  days  to  forty  years.     Such  general 

are  of  littie  uae  in  practice,  except  as  furnishing  general  rules,. 

ode  in  estimating  the  probable  duration- of  any  given  case. 
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Statistics,  I  think,  show  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  phthisis,  speaking 
generally,  is  longer  than  was  once  supposed. 

Pollock's  figures  yield  an  average  of  four  years,  while  the  early  ¥rriters  of  the  century  put  it 
at  not  more  than  two  years  (Laennec,  Andral). 

This  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  pathological  fact,  that  tubercular 
lesions  have  a  greater  tendency  to  become  arrested  than  was  once  thought,  and 
that  when  arrested  they  are  compatible  with  a  fairly  long  life. 

Many  of  the  statistics  published  are  taken  from  out-patient  hospital  practice, 
or,  if  from  private  sources,  from  what  may  be  called  current  practice,  t.e.,  the 
duration  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  is  reckoned  in  with  that  of  those  still  living. 
This  must  necessarily  include  an  undue  proportion  of  chronic  cases,  and  will 
therefore  raise  considerably  the  general  average.  For  this  reason  the  average 
is  best  determined  from  the  fatal  cases,  for  they  give,  at  any  rate,  a  fixed 
terminus  ad  quem,  the  terminus  a  quo,  «.«.,  the  date  of  commencement  of  the 
disease,  being  in  hospital  cases,  at  any  rate,  a  matter  of  history  and  very  difficult 
to  determine  accurately,  for  so  many  patients  do  not  come  under  observation 
until  their  symptoms  are  pronounced  and  the  disease  some  way  advanced. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  duration  of  fatal  cases : — 
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According  to  these  figures,  out  of  every  100  cases  40  die  within  the  first  year, 
and  only  about  14  live  more  than  four  years. 

Acute  cases, — The  average  duration  seems  to  be  between  three  and  six 
months,  and  to  all  these  the  name  Galloping  Phthisis  is  given,  but  instances 
of  both  shorter  and  longer  duration  than  this  are  not  uncommon.  Fagge  gives 
8  cases  which  ended  in  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  Wilson  Fox  has  seen  them 
end  in  from  six  to  nine  weeks;  his  average  for  41  cases  was  5|  months.  Cases 
are  quoted  of  even  much  shorter  duration  than  this,  e,g.j  eleven  days  (Andral), 
thirteen  days  (Traube),  twenty-one  and  twenty-four  days  (Chouppe).  Many  of 
these  cases,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  were  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  or  acute 
tuberculosis  in  patients  previously  phthisical,  for  even  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lung  rarely  lasts  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  in  many  instances 
even  longer. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  factors  help  to  prolong  life,  notably  the  condition 
of  health  at  the  time  of  onset  of  the  disease. 

For  example,  a  lad  of  17,  at  school,  and  in  perfect  health,  attacked  with  phthisis  in  its  most 
acute,  form,  fought  with  his  disease  for  nearly  twelve  months  before  ho  succumbed,  although 
the  temperature  hardly  ever  fell  below  103",  and  was  often  104"  or  105°. 

Subacute  cases. — Of  the   subacute  or  more  remittent  forms  of  phthisis  the 
^on  is  much  longer,  being  on  the  average  two  to  three  years.     It  is  to  this 
hat  the  great  majority  of  cases  belong. 
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Chronic  ccues, — When  once  the  disease  has  become  arrested  the  duration  may 
be  very  much  longer.  In  many  of  the  chronic  cases  the  disease  is  quite  station- 
ary, and  with  such  stationary  or  "  cured "  lesions  the  patient  may  live  to  the 
natural  term  of  life  ;  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  include  these  cases  among  those  of 
the  active  group,  and  to  embrace  them  in  our  estimate  of  the  duration  of  phthisis, 
any  more  than  we  should  attempt  to  determine  the  duration  of  syphilis  by  the 
time  a  patient  lived  with  syphilitic  scars.  The  reason  why  such  cases  are  often 
included  iu  statistics  is,  that  many  of  these  quiescent  cases  do  ultimately  die  of 
phthisis  because  the  disease  recrudesces,  or  they  die  of  some  affection  like 
haemoptysis  to  which  the  phthisis  has  led.  Of  1000  chronic  cases  (Williams), 
the  average  duration  was  between  seven  and  eight  years,  and  8  per  cent,  of  them 
lived  more  than  twenty  years. 

When  phthisis  has  once  passed  into  the  chronic  or  quiescent  stage,  the 
duration  of  life  may  be  considerable,  and  the  longer  the  phthisis  has  lasted  the 
less  it  seems  to  affect  the  duration  of  life,  f.«.,  the  less  the  expectation  of  life 
differs  from  that  of  healthy  persons.  The  frequency  with  which  persons  who 
have  died  of  other  causes  at  the  natural  term,  and  have  been  found  to  have  had 
healed  tubercular  lesions,  has  been  often  referred  to,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
persons  known  to  be  phthisical  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  thus  Ruble 
described  the  case  of  a  woman  of  90  with  a  large  chronic  cavity  in  one  lung. 
Still  such  chronic  cases  have  risks  of  their  own ;  thus  Coupland  records  a  case 
which  died  of  haemoptysis  twenty-four  years  after  all  signs  of  active  phthisis 
had  disappeared ;  again,  the  disease  may  recrudesce  and  the  patient  die,  years 
after  the  first  onset,  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  phthisis ;  lastly,  of  course,  the 
existence  of  damaged  lungs  aggravates  the  prognosis  of  any  intercurrent 
disease. 

Statistics  seem  to  justify  the  following  general  conclusions :  — 

1 .  That  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases,  not  more  than  3  or  4,  terminate  in 

less  than  three  months. 

2.  That  in  about  40  per  cent,  the  duration  is  not  more  than  a  year ;  that 

nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  will  be  dead  in  twelve  months,  and  nearly 
three-quarters  by  the  end  of  two  years. 

3.  That  of  the  remainder,  only  about  12  per  cent,  live  beyond  the  end  of  the 

fourth  year. 

4.  That  only  about  1  patient  out  of  every  10  lives  more  than  four  years; 

though  if  a  patient  survive  the  fourth  year,  life  may  be  considerably 
prolonged. 

Although  these  general  statements  are  true,  the  difficulty  lies  in  applying 
them  to  individual  cases,  and  it  is  with  this  problem  that  prognosis  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  even  these  general  conclusions  must  be  accepted  with  considerable 
reservation,  for  the  mortality  tables  already  given  show  not  only  that  there  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  general  mortality  from  phthisis,  but  that  the 
period  of  greatest  incidence  is,  roughly  speaking,  ten  years  later  than  it  used 
to  be  fifty  years  ago. 

Modes  of  Death. — Phthisical  patients  may  die — 

1.  Of  the  disease  itself. 

2.  Of  some  complication  directly  caused  by  the  disease. 

3.  Of  some  intercurrent  malady  which  would  not  have  proved  fatal  if  they 

had  not  been  phthisical. 

1.  Death  dtie  to  the  disease  itself. — When  patients  die  of  the  disease  itself,  t^ 
causes  of  death  fall,  like  the  symptoms,  into  two  groups — constitutional  aivdU)t 
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^botcoem  cf  hccft^ch  ami  ertmssi  max  (k  dke  mi:s£  torikiz;;^  fsaziires  thprcz^zbcNis* 
sori  oat  of  prwxtWQ  to  the  as^oczi':  of  miseiuef  in  die  I'lines  a^  iaiicaceii  by 
tut  ftrfdtGki  %imL 

Wher^  TM  ^wfwmn&'jDal  fTTcpcoczus  are  narkai  mz>i  tLe  ferer  hi^tu  Uke 
fMtiectA  acu^T  pa^  mto  wLl*  »  pracdfaHj  &  seccic  cuoihiock  ftz>i  die  in  &  ooodi- 

deitrinoA,  u>i  ^ar/mltoiL  Et<q  wt^en  the  fercr  s§  Iot,  the  zLfjst  prof*xnki  cici^xit 
Okaj  ^ier^j^,  ^lA  the  ^mtvtzrjk  die.  acs  these  vith  cuccer  do,  &pc*RntiT  of  sheer 
exhknicifja,  Borh  of  the«e  o'^tAkzij^iA  zukj  be  regnrieii  &s  toxic  stAtea.  &nd  &i  the 
aente  azyi  rbrocii^  *tx3:*A  nnx^ctiTelr  of  tabercle-toxsuciinz.  In  all  c&ses  vhere 
tiM  jufther^iA  >  profoacd.  ic  m.&j  be  xr^i^j  a^zniTA^ai  and  the  eofi  hastened  bj 
the  tnperTrrnny:^  of  anr  ^xnpucauoo,  snch  aa  di^irhon,  pi^  serere  ooagh.  and 
wmnt  of  "leep.  The  act'i^  e&a«e  of  death  ia,  no  d'Xibt,  in  manj  cases  cardiac 
faflure,  for  t^ae  feebleoee  of  the  cinralation  \s  often  «hoTn  bj  the  ocrarrence  of 
flBdema  in  the  feet  ai^i  le^rs  ^nd  br  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Death  mar  aouie- 
tames  \^  to  iden  and  unexpected,  bjsrncope ;  bat  except  in  the  last  stages,  or  aa 
the  reanit  fA  hai^h  sadden  complication,  sodden  death  in  phthisis  is  reiy  rare. 

%  iMaJth  dwt  fo  WTM  rfrtikpliratvm  dinetly  catueii  l^  the  phthuu, — Chief 
among  these  are  luemoptTsis  or  pneomothorax. 

Hwmopt^Ht,  as  already  stat^  is  not  fatal  in  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  all  the 
fatal  ea^ea  of  phthuis  :  the  caase  of  death  being  either  safTocatioo,  vhere  the 
anMont  of  fa«tnorrhage  is  rerr  large,  or  exhaustion,  vhere  the  hemorrhage 
is  not  so  large  bat  frequently  repeated. 

FMeum/4horax  is  the  cause  of  death  in  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
phtbuiiit.  It  mar  be  immediately  fatal  from  shock  ;  or  from  sudden  sufibca* 
tion,  oving  either  to  the  collapse  of  the  lung  or  to  the  emptying  of  the 
earities  of  the  collapsed  lung  into  the  air-tubes  of  the  opposite  side. 
Usually  death  takes  place  more  gradually  after  some  hours  or  days,  either 
from  iacreasing  sufiTocatioo  or  from  exhaustion,  vhich  are  also  the  usual 
modes  of  death  vhen  purulent  effusion  takes  place. 

Tuberadar  afedums  of  ths  larynx  are  always  grave  ;  for  they  add  greatly  to 
the  exhaustion  by  the  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  cough  they  occasion.  They 
may  also  lead  to  oedema  or  sudden  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  and  prove 
ra|Ndly  fatal,  if  the  symptoms  be  not  immediately  relieved  by  tracheotomy. 

PenUmiiU  is  a  rare  cause  of  death.  It  may  be  acute  and  suppurative  as  the 
consequence  of  the  perforation  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  boweL  When 
chronic,  the  adhesions  formed  may  lead  to  intestinal  obstruction. 

Acute  tttfferculotM^  when  confined  to  the  lung,  causes  great  aggravation  of 
dyspnoea ;  when  general,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the 
patients  quickly  die  of  asthenia,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  prominent 
symptoms  are  menintrcal. 

Tufjerrtdar  numingiti$  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  death  in  about  8  per  cent  of 

fatal  canes. 
Empyema  is  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death,  but  it  makes  the  prognosis  worse, 
and  hhortens  the  duration  of  life  by  the  exhaustion  it  causes. 

.3.  Death  *1wt  to  internirr^nt  tHueaae. — Phthisis  gravely  increases  the  dangers 
of  any  inU-rcurrent  nialady,  and  especially  those  of  tlie  heart  or  lung.  At  the 
hca/1  of  iht-Hd  comes  crou[XiUS  pneiunonia.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  frequency  with  which,  in  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  the  lungs  have  been  found 
to  be  the  seat  of  previous  discjise,  c«i>ecially  of  a  tul)ercular  character.  As  an 
rtance  of  another  group  may  lie  taken  influenza,  an  affection  not  only  attended 
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with  great  risk  at  the  time  to  a  phthisical  patient,  but  likely  to  lead  afterwards 
to  a  recrudescence  or  aggravation  of  the  disease. 

The  causes  of  death  in  phthisis  are  thus  tabulated  by  Lebert : — 

Collapse,  *.«.,  asthenia,     ....        63  per  cent  \  mm  . 

Asphyxia, 14        ,,        j-// percent. 

Cerebral, 8 

Sudden, 5 

Hsemoptysis, 3 

Peritonitis, 3 

Miscellaneous, 4 


23        „ 


Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  is  in  most  cases  easy.  The  cough,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  expectoration  point  to  the  respiratory  organs  as  the  seat  of  the 
disease ;  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  to  some  chronic  cachexia ;  the  hectic  to 
some  inflammatory  disease;  the  physical  signs,  which  indicate  consolidation  of 
the  lungs  with  breaking  down  and  contraction,  commencing  at  the  apex  and 
gradually  spreading  downwards,  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is 
tubercular  in  nature,  and  the  discovery  of  bacilli  makes  it  certain. 

Having  diagnosed  the  disease  to  be  phthisis,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
determine  its  form,  i.e.,  whether  it  be  acute,  sulxu^ute,  or  chronic.  This  is  done 
by  the  constitutional  signs  and  the  course  the  case  runs.  If  there  be  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  copious  night  sweats,  and  a  hectic  temperature,  the  phthisis 
is  in  the  active  or  acute  stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  signs 
are  eCbsent,  the  general  nutrition  good,  and  the  temperature  not  raised,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  disease  is  not  progressing  actively,  but  that  it  is 
stationary  or  in  the  chronic  stage. 

Careful  comparison  of  the  physical  signs  from  time  to  time  will  also  show 
whether  the  disease  is  progressing  or  not,  but  the  activity  of  the  disease  is  most 
easily  and  accurately  determined  by  the  constitutional  signs ;  for,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  are  marked  when  the  disease  is  active,  become  less  pronounced 
or  disappear  as  the  disease  becomes  quiescent  or  stationary,  and  reappear  as  soon 
as  it  takes  on  activity  again.  The  physical  signs  show  the  mischief  done,  but 
the  constitutional  signs  show  that  the  mischief  is  still  continuing. 

Difficulties  in  diagnosis  are  likely  to  arise  under  two  conditions — 

(1)  Where  the  physical  signs  are  indefinite,  and  the  constitutional  signs  can 
be  accounted  for  in  other  ways ;  and  (2)  where  physical  signs  are  present,  but 
admit  of  other  interpretations. 

1.  Constitutional  Signs  Marked,  but  Local  Signs  Indefinite. — The 
constitutional  signs  are  those  of  continued  fever  of  a  hectic  character,  and  they 
might  be  produced  by  certain  other  diseases  besides  phthisis,  e.g.y  tubercle  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body  than  the  lungs,  suppuration  somewhere,  typhoid  fever, 
and  some  conditions  of  septicaemia. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Many  of  the  acute  cases  of  phthisis  are  diagnosed  as  typhoid, 
and  the  distinction  is  not  easy,  for  typhoid  may  present  marked  chest  symptoms, 
and  acute  phthisis  marked  intestinal  disturbance.  It  is  more  common  for  acute 
phthisis  to  be  diagnosed  as  typhoid  than  the  converse.  In  both  diseases  the 
onset  is  usually  gradual  without  definite  rigors,  and  the  general  conditions  are 
those  of  a  septic  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  often  associated  with  much  bronchitis, 
and  acute  phthisis  in  the  early  stages  may  present  no  definite  local  signs  but 
those  only  of  general  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  made  by  the 
character  of  the  fever  and  by  the  course  and  duration  of  the  case. 
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;  either  of  aithenia  or  of  dygpneea.  In  the  latter  case  the 
ind  cjanosis  may  be  the  moet  striking  features  throughout, 
and  out  of  proportiou  to  the  amount  of  miGchicf  in  the  lungs  as  indicated  by 
the  physical  signs. 

Where  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  markai  and  the  fever  high,  the 
patients  may  pass  into  whut  is  practically  a  septic  cnnditiou,  and  die  in  a  condi- 
tion resembling  the  typhoid  stato,  with  extreme  prostration,  low  muttering 
delirium,  and  subsiiltua.  Even  when  the  fever  ie  low,  the  moat  profound  cachexia 
may  develop,  and  the  patients  die,  as  those  with  cancer  do,  apparently  of  sheer 
exhaustion.  Both  of  these  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  toxic  states,  and  as  the- 
acute  and  chronic  stages  respectively  of  tubercle-poisoning.  In  all  cases  where 
the  asthenia  in  profound,  it  may  be  greatly  aggravated  and  the  end  hastened  by 
the  supervention  of  any  complication,  such  as  diarrhtoa,  pain,  severe  cough,  and 
want  of  sleep.  The  actual  cause  of  death  la,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  cardiac 
failure,  for  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  often  shown  by  the  occ\irrence  of 
cedema  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  by  diliitation  of  the  heart.  Death  may  some- 
Utnes  be  sudden  and  unexpected,  by  syu-cope ;  but  except  in  the  last  stages,  or  as 
the  result  of  some  sudden  complication,  sudden  death  in  plithisis  is  very  rare. 

2.  Death  due  to  some  complication  direethj  caused  by  the  phthisis. — Chief 
among  these  are  hEcmoptysis  or  pneumothorax. 

Htemopiijgis,  as  already  stated,  is  not  fatal  in  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  all  the 
fatal  cases  of  phthisis ;  the  cause  of  death  being  either  suffocation,  where  the 
amount  of  hiemorrhage  is  very  large,  or  exhatiation,  where  the  hjcmorrhage 
is  not  so  large  but  frequently  repeated. 

Pneuttutthorax  is  the  cause  of  death  in  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
phthisis.  It  may  be  immediately  fatal  from  shock  ;  or  from  sudden  suffoca- 
tion, owing  either  to  the  collapse  of  the  lung  or  to  the  emptying  of  the 
cavities  of  the  collapsed  lung  into  the  air-tubes  of  the  opposite  aide. 
Usually  death  takes  place  more  gradually  after  some  hours  or  days,  either 
from  increasing  sufibcatton  or  from  exhaustion,  whioh  are  also  the  usual 
modes  of  death  when  jiurulent  effusion  takes  place. 

Tubercular  affections  of  the  larynx  are  always  grave  ;  for  they  add  greatly  to- 
the  exhaustion  by  the  pain,  dyspnoia,  and  cough  they  occasion.  They 
may  also  lead  to  cedema  or  sudden  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  and  prove 
rapidly  fatal,  if  the  symptoms  bo  not  immediately  relieved  by  tracheotomy. 

Peritonitis  is  a  rare  cause  of  death.  It  may  be  acute  and  suppurative  as  the 
consequence  of  the  perforation  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  bowel.  When 
chronic,  the  adhesions  formed  may  lead  to  intestinal  obstruction. 

Acute  tuberatlotis,  when  conlined  to  the  lung,  causes  groat  aggravation  of 
dyspncea ;  when  general,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the 
patients  quickly  die  of  asthenia,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  prominent 
symptoms  are  meningeal. 

T^berctdar  meningitis  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  death  in  about  8  per  cent,  of 
fatal  cases. 

Empyema  is  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death,  but  it  makes  the  prognosis  worse, 
and  shortens  the  duration  of  life  by  the  exhaustion  it  causes. 

3.  Death  due  to  iiUercurri^f  disease. — Phthisie  gravely  increases  the  danger* 
of  any  iutercuiTent  malady,  and  especially  tliose  of  the  heart  or  lung.  At  the 
head  of  these  comes  croupous  pneumonia.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  frequency  with  which,  in  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  the  lungs  have  been  found 

the  seat  of  previous  disease,  especially  of  a  tubercular  character.     As  an 
te  of  another  group  may  be  taken  influenza,  an  afleotioa  not  only  attended 
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with  great  risk  at  the  time  to  a  phthisical  patient,  but  likely  to  lead  afterwards 
to  a  recrudescence  or  aggravation  of  the  disease. 

The  causes  of  death  in  phthisis  are  thus  tabulated  by  Lebert : — 

Collapse,  *.«.,  asthenia,     ....        63  per  cent  1**  . 

Asphyxia, 14        ,,        j-/' per  cent. 


Cerebral, 8 

Sudden, 5 

Haemoptysis 3        „        Us        „ 

Peritonitis, 3 

Miscellaneous, 4 


Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  is  in  most  cases  easy.  The  cough,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  expectoration  point  to  the  respiratory  organs  as  the  seat  of  the 
disease ;  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  to  some  chronic  cachexia ;  the  hectic  to 
some  inflammatory  disease;  the  physical  signs,  which  indicate  consolidation  of 
the  limgs  with  breaking  down  and  contraction,  commencing  at  the  apex  and 
gradually  spreading  downwards,  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is 
tubercular  in  nature,  and  the  discovery  of  bacilli  makes  it  certain. 

Having  diagnosed  the  disease  to  be  phthisis,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
determine  its  form,  i.e.,  whether  it  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  This  is  done 
by  the  constitutional  signs  and  the  course  the  case  runs.  If  there  be  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  copious  night  sweats,  and  a  hectic  temperature,  the  phthisis 
is  in  the  active  or  acute  stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  signs 
are  eCbsent,  the  general  nutrition  good,  and  the  temperature  not  raised,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  disease  is  not  progressing  actively,  but  that  it  is 
stationary  or  in  the  chronic  stage. 

Careful  comparison  of  the  physical  signs  from  time  to  time  will  also  show 
whether  the  disease  is  progressing  or  not,  but  the  activity  of  the  disease  is  most 
easily  and  accurately  determined  by  the  constitutional  signs ;  for,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  are  marked  when  the  disease  is  active,  become  less  pronounced 
or  disappear  as  the  disease  becomes  quiescent  or  stationary,  and  reappear  as  soon 
as  it  takes  on  activity  again.  The  physical  signs  show  the  mischief  done,  but 
the  constitutional  signs  show  that  the  mischief  is  still  continuing. 

Difficulties  in  diagnosis  are  likely  to  arise  under  two  conditions — 

(1)  Where  the  physical  signs  are  indefinite,  and  the  constitutional  signs  can 
be  accounted  for  in  other  ways ;  and  (2)  where  physical  signs  are  present,  but 
admit  of  other  interpretations. 

1.  Constitutional  Signs  Marked,  but  Local  Signs  Indefinite. — ^The 
constitutional  signs  are  those  of  continued  fever  of  a  hectic  character,  and  they 
might  be  produced  by  certain  other  diseases  besides  phthisis,  e.g.,  tubercle  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body  than  the  limgs,  suppuration  somewhere,  typhoid  fever, 
and  some  conditions  of  septicemia. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Many  of  the  acute  cases  of  phthisis  are  diagnosed  as  typhoid, 
and  the  distinction  is  not  easy,  for  typhoid  may  present  marked  chest  symptoms, 
and  acute  phthisis  marked  intestinal  disturbance.  It  is  more  common  for  acute 
phthisis  to  be  diagnosed  as  typhoid  than  the  converse.  In  both  diseases  the 
onset  is  usually  gradual  without  definite  rigors,  and  the  general  conditions  are 
those  of  a  septic  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  often  associated  with  much  bronchitis, 
and  acute  phthisis  in  the  early  stages  may  present  no  definite  local  signs  but 
those  only  of  general  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  made  by  the 
character  of  the  fever  and  by  the  course  and  duration  of  the  case. 
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The  fever  is,  as  a  rule,  more  continued  and  leas  remittent  in  typhoid,  more 
hectic  and  with  wider  daily  oscillations  in  acute  phthisis ;  but  in  the  later  stage 
of  typhoid,  in  the  stage  of  what  may  be  called  delayed  deferreaoence,  the  two 
temperature  curves  may  be  uudiBtinguishable. 

The  course  of  the  case  in  acute  phthisis  is,  as  a  rule,  more  prolonged,  i.e.,  the 
fever  lasts  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coudition  of  the  patient  is  better 
than  it  would  be  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  of  the  same  duration.  Rapid  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  in  favour  of  typhoid  fever 
than  of  phthisis. 

Typhoid  fever  luspecUd  la  be  phthisis  because  of  its  long  duration.  —  k  case,  occurring  in  a 
HUD  of  35,  thought  to  be  tyjihoid  at  the  time,  thoueh  the  syiuptoms  were  never  quite  canalusive, 
nn  on  without  remisdon  iDt«  the  fnurth  month,  the  temperutiire  remaining  coutinuously  high 
and  bdngof  a  hectio  character;  the  patient  had  some  general  brunchitia,  and  lost  lleah  atid 
strsngth  greatly.  At  last  the  questian  of  phthius  was  roiled,  simply  ou  acooant  ol  the  uninter- 
ruptM  continuance  of  tlie  fever,  but  towanis  the  eud  of  the  fourth  month  the  temperatUK  fell 
in  the  usual  way  to  the  normal,  and  the  patient  got  rapidly  well,  so  that  the  diagnoBis  of  typhoid 
was  evidently  the  oorrent  one,  the  long  continuanne  of  the  case  being  duo,  f  suppoae,  to  pro- 
gressive ulceration  or  dulayed  cicatrisation  in  the  bowel.  Prolonged  tvplioid  like  this  la  ran). 
Such  cases  are  usually  due  to  successive  relapses,  in  one  or  other  orwhich  the  characteristic  spots 
or  Bymptema  of  typhoid  are  recognised. 

It  may  happen  that  a  relapae  of  typhoid  may  raise  auspiciooB  of  aonte  phthisis. 

In  a  youDO  woman  of  about  18  years  of  age  who  had  just  had  typhoid  fever,  the 
temperature,  after  being  normal  for  three  weohs,  rose  again  gradually  until  it  reached  103°,  Ths 
fever  wm  remittent  in  type ;  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  bronchitis  and  cough ;  the  patient  looked 
very  ill  aud  sweated  profusely.  The  suapiciau  of  acute  tubereulosis,  following  typhoid  fever, 
had  been  raised,  but  the  case  ended  juat  as  relapses  of  typhoid  usually  do.  and  the  jiatioDt  made 
a  good  recovery. 

Typhoid  fever  is  wmetimes  overlooked  at  first  because  of  the  cheat  ajrajitowa  with  which 
it  is  associated,  and  in  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  acute  phthisis  may  be  made,  though  more 
frequently  pneumonia  is  suspected. 

A  woman  of  30,  with  fever  and  general  bronchitiB,  had  profuse  purulent  nummular  eipso' 
toration  so  like  that  of  acute  plithiaia  that  the  aputum  was  repeatedly  eiamined  for  baoilli,  but 
none  found.  The  case  ultimately  proved  to  be  one  of  typhoid,  and  tliu  jiatient  made  a  good 
recovery.  I  have  never  seen  a  sioiilsr  case  of  ty]>hoid  in  wliich  the  sputum  was  so  profuse.  It 
might  fairly  be  described  as  bronchorrhcoa,  for  the  amoiitit  reached  half  a  pint  in  the  twenty- 

Supptiralion. — As  a  rule  no  difBculty  arises,  for  pain  and  swelling  show  the 
seat  of  mischief  and  point  to  the  diagnosis ;  but  if  the  mischief  be  deep-seated, 
the  diagnosis  may  for  a  time  be  in  doubt.  Tbe  confusion  is  most  likely  to  arise 
where  the  suppuration  is  in  relation  with  the  chest,  e.g.,  with  a  localised  empyema, 
especially  if  basic,  or  with  subphrenic  abscess. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  physician  is  called  in  to  decide  whether  the 
lungs  are  sound  in  a  patient  who  has  suppuration  or  tubercular  disease  of  a 
surgical  nature,  and  the  decision  may  involve  tbe  question  of  operation. 

Thus  I  saw  a  young  woman  with  s  tubercular  knee-joint  and  marked  hectic.  Is  she  alao 
phthisical  i  was  the  question  aakcd.  The  diagnosis  had  to  be  made  by  the  physical  signs  alone, 
and  these  weie  indefinite     The  operation  was  performed  and  complete  recovery  took  place. 

llie  question  may  arise  whether,  if  a  patient  be  found  to  be  phthisical,  the 
existence  of  ]>hthisiB  should  contra-indicate  operation.  If  such  a.  patient  were 
suffering  from  phthisis  in  an  advanced  form,  it  might  be  advisable  not  to  operate 
unless  the  operation  were  imperative  ;  but  in  other  cases  of  less  degree,  operation 
.is  not  only  not  contra-indicated,  but  is  distinctly  desirable.  It  is  true  that  opera- 
■''ions  upon  tubercular  persons  are  sometimes  followed  by  an  acute  outbreak  of 
■  ttbercle  elsewhere,  but  it  is  alao  true  that  so  long  as  tubercular  foci  eiist  in  the 
ody  they  are  a  source  of  risk,  and  may  at  any  time,  whether  interfered  with  or 
ft  aJone,  le&d  to  geneisl  infection.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  ttie  patient  be  not 
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phthisical,  the  removal  of  the  tubercular  disease  diminishes  greatly  the  risk  of 
his  becoming  so.  If  the  patient  be  already  phthisical,  still  the  operation  is  best 
performed  imless  his  condition  is  such  as  to  render  the  chances  of  recovery  from 
the  operation  small.  In  such  cases  the  operation  is  often  followed  by  material 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  general  condition,  but  in  the  phthisis  as  well,  so 
that  it  is  a  good  general  rule  in  such  cases  to  operate,  and  to  operate  early. 

General  DehUity, — Reference  has  been  maide  elsewhere  to  cases  of  general 
debility  which  sometimes  cause  difficulty,  especially  when,  besides  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  there  may  be  also  night  sweating.  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind  in 
men  who  have  been  simply  overworked,  and  in  women  exhausted  by  prolonged 
lactation. 

2.  Physical  Signs  Present,  but  open  to  other  Interpretation. — ^According 
as  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  marked,  slight^  or  absent,  so  it  will  be  from 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  phthisis  that  the  diagnosis  will  have  to  be  made. 

(1)  Acute  phthisis  may  set  in  with  such  acute  symptoms  that  the  diagnosis  is 
made  of  ctcute  pjieumonia ;  and  rightly,  for  it  is  a  pneumonia,  the  signs  of 
acute  consolidation  of  the  lung  are  present,  and  even  the  sputum  may  be  rusty, 
but  the  pneumonic  consolidation  is  caused,  not  by  pneumonia  germs,  but  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  case  shows  that  we  have  not  the 
ordinary  form  of  pneumonia  to  deal  with.  The  fever  is  more  remittent  and  con- 
tinuous, and  the  consolidation  proceeds  to  break  down,  so  that  any  doubt  which 
might  have  been  felt  at  first  is  speedily  removed.  The  most  difficult  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  pneumonia  is  of  the  wandering  or  creeping  kind,  resolving  in 
one  part  and  extending  in  another.  In  these  cases  the  consolidation  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  massive,  the  physical  signs  more  marked,  and  the  extension  more  rapid 
than  with  tubercle. 

The  diagnosis  from  broricho-pneurnonia  is  still  more  difficult,  and  often  impos- 
sible at  first ;  for  acute  phthisis  is  a  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia.  Age,  however, 
often  gives  the  clue  to  the  correct  interpretation,  for  in  the  adult  broncho-pneu- 
monia is,  almost  without  exception,  tubercular,  while  in  children  it  is  often  simple. 
If  there  be  any  sputum,  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  will  settle  the  diag- 
nosis. Unfortunately  it  is  just  in  these  cases  that  sputum  is  often  absent,  for 
little  children  rarely  expectorate  at  all,  and  in  adults  with  this  form  of  pneumonia 
there  is  frequently  none  also. 

I  have  seen  a  girl  of  16  who  had  neither  cough  nor  expectoration  until  the  last  week  of  life  ; 
and  the  same  also  in  a  man  of  30. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  forms  of  pneumonia  to  diagnose  from  phthisis  is 
that  which  sometimes  follows  influenza.  Here,  in  the  adult,  a  subacute  relapsing 
broncho-pneumonia  may  occur,  with  hectic  flush,  marked  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  sometimes  even  with  slight  recurrent  haemoptysis.  Yet  the  sputum  yields 
no  bacilli,  and  the  patients  recover  without  any  evidence  of  tubercle,  then  or  sub- 
sequently. The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  increased  by  the  well-known  fact  that 
influenza  does  stand  in  close  relation  with  phthisis,  on  the  one  hand  increasing 
the  susceptibility  to  it,  and  on  the  other  exciting  it  into  fresh  activity  when  it 
has  been  previously  quiescent. 

With  acute  basic  phthisis  the  diagnosis  from  acute  pneumonia  is  for  a  time 
impossible,  for  the  seat  of  the  mischief  makes  it,  of  course,  most  likely  that  the 
pneumonia  is  of  non-tubercular  origin.     The  nature  of  the  case  is  only  proved 
by  the  course  the  disease  mn^.    Such  casea  ar^  too^     T\k!^  V^^^^^ifvsx^  \s^  ^ 
striking  iustanop  oi  it 
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It  occurred  in  a  lady  of  48,  tlie  mother  of  nine  children,  with  a  fltrong  tuherculai  family 
htatary.  Though  nut  robust,  shu  iros  a  womnn  of  great  mtutal  aud  bodil;  activity.  Except 
for  asthma,  frtiro  wiuch  bIis  hod  Biiirercd  o«:asioiia]ly  irom  childhood,  she  was  in  her  usual  health 
until  suddenly  attacked  by  what  appeared  to  be  aoiite  pneumonia  of  the  left  base.  From  the 
firat  the  temperature  was  markedly  remittent,  of  a  hectic  character,  lisinsto  103°  or  104*  every 
evening  ;  tlie  low  of  flesh  was  rapid,  and  the  night  sweats  extrerae.  The  physical  signs  were 
those  of  acute  consolidation  of  the  lower  lobe.  The  fever  oon  tinned  from  day  ta  day,  until  it 
was  clear  that  simple  pneumonia  would  not  account  for  her  illness.  The  question  of  empyema 
was  Uien  raiwd,  but  no  evidence  in  supjjort  of  it  was  forthcoming.  Slowly  the  signs  of 
excavation  appeared,  but  sputum  was  absent  throughout,  so  that  the  crucial  teat  by  the  examina- 
tion of  it  for  bociUi  could  not  be  made.  After  two  or  three  months  the  symploms  subnded, 
and  slowly  all  active  Bigns  of  the  disease  vanished,  hut  the  patient  was  left  with  a  cavity 
in  the  leit  base.  She  convalesced,  and  continued  iu  fair  thoiwh  feeble  health  for  eighteen 
montha.  Then  ■  similar  attack  occurred  in  tlie  apposite  base  whiah  ran  exactly  the  same  coarse. 
For  a  long  time  even  now  there  was  no  sputum,  Wt  at  last  some  was  obtained,  and  found  on 
eiBsiinBtiun  to  be  crowded  with  bacilli.  From  this  second  attack  she  agaiu  rallied, 
and  though  iu  very  weak  health,  she  was  able  to  be  up  daily  and  manage  her  household  with 
Bsustance  for  another  year.  At  last,  about  three  years  from  her  Erst  attack,  the  fever  and  con- 
stitutional bigns  returned,  the  night  sweats  beeame  profuse,  and  a  fairly  sharp  attack  of 
htEmoptysia  octnitrcd.  From  tliis  tune  the  patient  ran  rapidly  down  hill.  The  disease  spread 
■lowly  upwards,  but  for  a  long  time  tiio  upjier  lobea  mmoined  free,  and  it  was  not  until  quite 
the  last  that  physical  signs  showed  themselves  in  the  right  ajicx.  In  the  end,  after  several 
months  of  gradual  failure,  she  died  of  exhaustion,  3J|  years  from  the  time  of  commencement  of 
her  illness.     A   similar  coae,  in  a  girl  of  16,  came  under  my  observation,  but  the  diagnosis 

was  less  difficult  because  the  onoet  wsa  less  acute      "' 

ordinary  ap]>earance  of  phthisis,  except  that  the  n 
a  large  cavity  existed. 

(2)  With  iith-acute  phthigis  tho  condition  moat  likely  to  cause  confusion  ia  a 
loedlised  empyema,  especially  when  it  is  deep-seated,  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
diaphragcn  and  the  base  of  tbo  lung. 

The  physical  signa  are  then  very  indefinite,  while  tbe  constitutional  signs  are 
the  same  in  either  case.  Even  when  tbe  empyema  yields  physical  signs,  they 
may  not  be  canchtsive.  The  seftt  of  the  disease  raises,  howevor,  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  empyema ;  for  these  localised  empyetnata  occur  almost  without 
exception  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  while  basio  pbthisis  is  rare,  so  that  the 
chances  would  all  be  in  favour  of  empyema.  In  the  early  stages  of  either  disease 
the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  marked  and  tho  sputum  absent,  but  the 
very  absence  of  sputum  is  so  far  in  favour  of  empyema,  a  diagnosis  which 
would  be  confirmed  if  the  sputum  appeared  more  or  less  suddenly  and  did  not 
contain  bacilli,  while  at  the  same  time  tho  constitutional  symptoms  became  leaa 
severe  or  disappeared. 

A  lad  of  18  hod  been  in  a  condition  of  marked  hectic  fur  two  months  or  more  before  1  taw 
him.  The  physical  aigns  were  at  the  base,  but  of  on  indefinite  ohoracter,  and  on  the  whole  the 
diagnosis  pointed  to  phthisis,  of  which  there  was  a  strong  history  in  the  family.  The  case 
proved  to  be  odd  of  local  empyema,  for  the  pBtieut  began  to  expectorate  pus  which  contained  no 
twcilli,  and  with  the  apl)earance  of  the  sputum  the  fever  fell  and  convalescence  set  in. 

An  exactly  similar  case  occurred  in  a  man  of  32,  who  ultimately  mode  a  perfect  recovery. 

New-growth  is  sometimes  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lung 
and  simulates  phthisis.  What  occurs  in  these  cases  iathat,  owing  to  compression 
of  tho  bronchi  and  the  penning  up  of  tbe  secretion  in  tho  tubes,  or  owing 
perhaps  to  some  interference  with  the  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics,  a  patch  of  the 
lung  becomes  inflamed  or  undergoes  a  process  of  necrosis.  The  physical  signs 
point  rather  to  empyema  than  to  consoSidation  of  tho  lung  because  of  the 
occlusion  of  the  tubes,  so  that  the  cose  is  often  diagnosed  at  first  as 
empyema. 

Softening  may  even  take  pliice  in  the  affected  parts,  and  a  thick  pus-like  fluid 
be  fotmd  there,  which,  however,  is  not  pus  but  broken-down  necrotic  lung-tiBsue. 


I 
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I  had  under  my  oara  it  man  of  about  50,  who  had  heeu  rapidly  losing  flesh  and  strength,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  [ihthiBis,  but  no  |)hy9ical  signs  were  present  except  defective  entry  of  air 
into  the  whole  right  inng.  The  temperature  waa  hectic,  and  rose  every  eveuing  to  about  102°. 
Artera  time  a  patch  of  dulness  appeared  in  the  right  axilla  low  down,  over  whioh  the  voice- and 
breath-sounds  were  entirely  absent.  This  was  thought  to  Iw  a  localised  empyema,  and  a  needlfl 
introduced  into  it  brought  away  a  pus-like  fluid.  An  inraaion  waa  then  made,  a  drachm  or  two 
ot pns  removed,  and  a  bibe  inserted.  The  symptoms  contioaed,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  cose  was  one  of  malignant  diseoae.  When  the  patient  died,  a  cancerous  growth  was  fontid 
surrounding  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  in  Che  lower  lobe  werti  two  mofiscn  of  inflammatory 
consolidation,  one  of  which  hod  broken  down  and  formed  the  cavity  which  hod  been  incised. 

(3)  Ckroiiie  plilhisu. — As   there  are  few,  or  no,  constitutional  signs,  the 

agnoaiB  haa   to   ba   made   by   the   physical    signs   alouo.     If  these   point  to 

'«onao1idatiou,    the  cousolidatioa    may    be    due    not   to   phthisis   only,    but    to 

syphilitic  offeHion  of  the  lung,  pneumc-koniosis,  atrophic  emphysema,   or  ksw- 

growth. 

If  tbey  show  contraction  or  shrinking  at  the  base,  ehr&rtie  pleuriii/  or 
chnmic  iiUenditial  jmeumonia,  as  well  aa  phthisis,  may  account  for  it. 

It  they  show  excavation  the  cavities  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  e.y.,  ahtcesa 
or  gangrene  after  pneumonia,  or  a  suppurating  hydatid. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  base  cavities  have  been  confused  with 
pneumothorax.  This  confusion  can  usually  be  avoided  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
displacement  of  organs,  the  side  being  distended  and  the  organs  displaced 
towards  the  sound  side  in  pneumothorax,  while  the  side  is  contracted  and  the 
organs  displaced  towards  the  affected  aide  in  liasic  cavity. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  PHTHISIS. 

The  three  ijuestions  that  present  themselves  for  answer  in  any  case  are: 

1.  Is  there  any  immediate  danger  to  life  ? 

2.  Is    there   any   chance   of  ultimate    recovery ;    and   how   far    will    it   be 

complete  1 

3.  What  will  be  the  probable  course  and  duration  of  the  easel 

These  questions  have  already  been  considered  in  a  genera]  way  from  a 
'statistical  point  of  view.  Prognosis  consists  in  the  application  of  these  general 
\  rules  to  a  particular  case,  and  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  difficulty  lies,  so  that 
'  'those  with  most  experience  have  best  learned  the  need  of  caution. 

1.  As  regards  danger  to  life. — If  the  case  is  to  tenninato  fatally,  the 
I  -dyspucea  and  increasing  asthenia  give  warning  enough  that  the  end  is  near, 
I  .Yet  death  is  often  expected  long  before  it  occurs,  though  the  actual  dying  may, 
^,in  such  a  case,  be  sudden  ;  still,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  or  as  the 
result  of  some  sudden  complication  like  hiemoptjais  or  pneumothorax,  sudden 
f  death  is  very  rare,  and  need  not  be  considered  as  a  practical  risk  at  all. 

2-  As  to  the  prospects  of  cure.— Perfect  cure  is  impossible,  and  complete 

arrest  used  not  to  occur  in  more  than  about  1  or  2  per  cent  of  all  cases.  How 
far  these  results  have  been  improved  by  recent  methods  of  treatment  there  are 
not  yet  figures  enough  to  prove,  but  there  iire,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  greatly  delayed. 

"  3.  As  to  the  course  and   duration. — The  duration   of  life  is  always 
considerably  shortened  by  phthisis.     What  the  actual  course  and  duration  are 
likely  to  be  in  any  given  case  will  depend  primarily  upon  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  acute  or  chronic  group  ;  and  if  to  the  acute,  upon  the  degree  of  acute 
the  severity  of  the  disease.     If  the  disease  be  acute,  the  dtttaS-vovi  ■^"■&  <a 
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be  short  iinleBs  eome  remisaion  occur.  If  it  be  chfoaic,  life  may  be  prolonged 
for  yeara  uiileaa  exacerbation  occur.  Remissiou  in  the  one  case  and  exacerbation 
in  the  other  often  do  occur  whou  there  in  least  reason  to  anticipate  them. 

In  syounRman  oris  years  of  age  the  ajniptoins  were  so  acuta  tbat  I  did  not  think  tb» 
pKmnts  woDld  reach  home  from  Aastralia  in  time  to  see  liilu  alive,  bat  he  lingered  on  (or 
moatlut  after  they  reached  England,  and  ultimately  rvcoTered  to  a«  tu  retora  home,  where  he  is 
now  leading  an  aotiye  life  up  country,  apparently  well.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
ofironic  phthists  that  had  heen  quiescent  for  many  years  suddenly  break  oat  into  fresh  activity 
and  cany  the  patient  olf  In  a  few  weeks. 

Although  prognoeia  is  upset  sometimes  by  unexpected  contingencies,  still, 
making;  allowance  for  these,  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  guide 
in  most  cases  to  a  fairly  accurate  prognoais.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
constitutional  signs,  and  iu  respect  of  prognosis  these  are  of  far  greater 
Importance  than  are  the  physical  signs  ;  for  they  show,  if  present,  thai  the  disease 
is  active,  and  their  amount  forms  a  measure  of  that  activity,  and,  if  absent,  that 
the  disease  is  either  stationary  or  progressing  very  slowly. 

The  Prognosis  in  Chronic  Phthisis — The  dangers  in  chronic  phthiMis 
are  not  so  much  from  the  disease  itself,  which  is  in  a  more  or  leas  stationary 
condition,  as  from  the  lesions  to  which  it  has  led,  or  from  the  extra  gravity 
it  gives  to  any  intercurrent  disease.  Chief  among  the  former  is  profuse  hremop- 
tysis  consequent  on  the  bursting  of  a  putniouary  vessel  iu  the  walla  of  a  chronic 
cavity,  and  among  the  latter  such  acute  affections  as  pneumonia,  general  bron- 
ohitis  and  influenrj). 

Among  the  chronic  otses  of  phthisis  the  prognosis  is  best  iu  those  in  which 
one  liuig  only  is  diseased  and  the  other  is  in  a  condition  of  complementary 
hypertrophy.  In  such  oases  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  is  probably 
etationary  on  the  ailectcd  side,  and  tbat  the  opposite  lung  is  healthy,  for  the 
hypertrophy  does  not  occur  when  the  other  lung  al^  is  the  seat  of  phthisis. 
Still,  even  in  such  cases  the  risk  remains  of  htemoptysis  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  recrudescence  on  the  other.  The  fear  of  hEemoptysis  is  constantly  present  in 
such  cases,  and  though  fatal  hxmoptysis  may  proceed  from  a  very  small  cavity, 
still,  the  larger  the  cavity  the  greater  the  ri^.  Hcemoptysis  is  the  one  great 
and  ever-present  source  of  danger. 

Tliedaiifi^rof  lecnideHcenceisillastratedby  thefollowiugcase  : — A  man  of  SG  had  an  attack  of 
lotlt«  phthisis  at  the  age  of  30,  and  was  not  expected  to  live  for  more  than  t^relve  months. 
The  dieeaae  became  atresled.  He  lost  all  Bymptoms,  and  returned  to  lus  business,  wMoh  he 
carried  on  actively  and  without  difficulty.  When  I  saw  him,  not  on  account  of  cheat  symptoms 
hut  because  he  was  troubled  with  dysiiepsLn,  I  found  him  with  a  large  chronic  cavity  ocCDpying 
the  whale  of  the  left  upper  lobe.  Foi  the  next  Rve  jeate  I  saw  liim  on  and  off  fur  dyspepnia, 
and  he  remained  throughoiit  well  and  active.  Then,  without  obvious  cause,  the  signs  of  active 
miaohief  developed  anew,  the  other  luni;  became  involved,  and  in  a  few  weeks  lie  died  of  acute 
phthisis.  This  patient  had  recovered  from  hta  (irst  attack  of  scute  phthisis,  but  died  of  a 
second  afler  an  interval  of  about  ten  yeara 

Pneumothorax  is  an  unlikely  complication  in  chronic  phtltisis,  for  the  pleura  is 
thickened  and  its  cavity  obhterated  over,  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  the  scat 
of  disease. 

Sometimes  in  chronic  phthisis  the  diachargoa  become  fcctid.  The  indnence  ol 
this  complication  upon  prognosis  depends  upon  its  cause.  If  it  be  due  to 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  severe  general  symptoms  develop,  and  the  patient  rapidly 

ses  into  a  septic  state  and  dies. 

Uore  commonly,  when  fcotor  develops  iu  phthisis,  it  is  due  to  fcetid  or  putre- 
itive  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  cavities.     The  fcetor  is  then  important 
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on  account  of  its  unpleasantness,  but  though  so  offensive  to  others,  the  patients 
themselves  seem  often  to  be  but  little  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a  variable  and 
often  transient  condition,  though  it  may  be  recurrent.  It  may  be  of  no  prog- 
nostic importance,  but  I  have  seen  patients  pass  into  a  septic  state  probably  from 
absorption,  and  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  asthenia. 

Practically  the  chief  risk  in  chronic  phthisis,  apart  from  haemoptysis,  is  from 
recrudescence,  and  until  that  occur  the  patients  may  lead  fairly  active  and 
happy  lives,  but  if  recrudescence  occur,  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  rapid  course. 
Even  in  chronic  phthisis  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  some  guide  in 
prognosis.  Some  patients,  it  is  true,  with  chronic  phthisis  are  fat,  florid,  well- 
nourished,  and  look  the  picture  of  health,  but  they  are  exceptions.  Usually 
persons  suffering  with  chronic  phthisis  are  poorly  nourished  and  unequal  to 
much  physical  or  mental  effort.  The  more  weakly  they  are,  the  more  care  they 
will  require,  and  so  far  the  prognosis  will  be  so  much  the  worse.  Impairment  of 
health,  under  any  circumstances,  whether  previously  it  has  been  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  is  of  importance  as  indicating  great  risk,  if  not  the  actual  occurrence, 
of  recrudescence. 

The  Prognosis  in  Acute  Phthisis. — While  in  chronic  phthisis  the  con- 
stitutional signs  are  absent  or  slight,  so  in  acute  phthisis  they  are  well  marked, 
and  they  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  severity  and  gravity  of  the  case. 

The  constitutional  or  general  signs  fall  into  two  groups — (1)  Those  of  hectic 
fever,  with  night  sweats,  and  (2)  those  of  increasing  cachexia,  t>.,  anaemia,  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength.  These  two  groups  usually  stand  in  definite  relation  to  one 
another,  but  not  invariably;  thus  it  may  happen  that  there  may  be  marked 
hectic  without  cachexia,  or  marked  cachexia  with  little  or  no  fever. 

Mark&JL  cachexia  is  always  a  bad  sign  in  phthisis,  even  when  it  stands  alone ; 
and,  per  contra,  diminution  of  the  cachexia  is  a  hopeful  sign,  even  when  not 
accompanied  with  other  signs  of  improvement. 

The  cachexia  may  be  profound  or  even  fatal,  and  that  without  fever  or 
evidence  of  sufficient  tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  to  explain  it, 
and  yet,  on  post-mortem  examination,  chronic  tubercular  lesions  may  be  found 
widely  disseminated  through  the  lung,  or  even  generally  throughout  the  body. 
The  lesions  pathologically  come  into  the  category  of  chronic  tuberculosis,  but  the 
symptoms  are  severe  and  acute.  I  suppose  the  condition  may  be  regarded  as 
chronic  tubercular  poisoning.  It  is  more  often  met  with  in  children  with  chronic 
tubercular  glands  than  in  patients  with  phthisis. 

Profuse  night  sweats  are  injurious,  for  they  are  very  exhausting,  often  render 
sleep  broken  or  imcomfortable,  and  introduce  great  risk  of  chill.  They  are  very 
erratic,  come  and  go  even  in  the  same  case,  and  may  be  entirely  absent  in  some 
of  the  most  acute  cases.  Still,  except  as  an  indication,  they  are  not  of  great 
importance,  for  they  can,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  controlled  by  drugs. 

Fever. — The  chief  characteristic  of  the  temperature  in  phthisis  is  its  irregu- 
larity ;  it  varies  from  day  to  day  and  oscillates  widely  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
As  a  rule,  those  cases  of  phthisis  with  the  highest  mean  temperature  are  in  the 
most  active  stage.  The  temperature  does  not  remain  for  long,  i.e.,  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  so,  at  its  maximum,  but  quickly  falls,  it  may  be  many  degrees,  thus 
producing  the  wide  oscillations  referred  to.  The  smaller  this  drop,  i.e.,  the  higher 
the  mean  level  of  temperature,  the  more  acute  the  case.  In  slight  cases  the 
oscillations  are  much  less  wide,  for  the  temperature  not  only  does  not  rise  so 
high,  but  it  also  does  not  fall  so  low.     So  far  as  the  patients'  feelings  go,  they 
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often  say  they  feel  better  with  a  high  temperature  than  with  a  low  one.  When 
the  end  is  near,  the  temperature  may  run  up  to  a  great  height,  to  106°  or  108°,  or 
fall  and  remain  much  below  normil.     Either  extreme  is  of  bad  omen. 

The  pulse. — Undue  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  unfavourable  as  indicating  great 
irritability  of  the  heart  or  nervous  system,  and  in  this  respect  a  fall  of  a  few 
beats  is  of  favourable  significance. 

The  respirations   may  be  accelerated  from  transient  causes,  e.g.,  eiertion, 

excitement,  or  secretion  in  the  tubes,  but  a  continued  rise  in  the  respiration 
rate  ia  important  as  indicating  rapid  advance  in  the  disease,  and  the  existence 
probably  of  more  extensive  mischief  than  tlie  physical  signs  show.  The  respira- 
tion rate  may  run  up  to  50  or  60,  and  if  this  be  not  due  to  some  complication 
like  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  it  is  of  it*elf  a  bad  sign.  It  may  be  the  only 
evidence  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  luug. 

The  phyeieal  tigng  are  of  subordinate  importance  in  prognosis.  They  show 
only  the  amount  of  mischief  done,  not  what  is  being  done,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  from  them  alone,  except  after  a  time,  that  which  is  the  really  important 
thing  to  know,  viz.,  whether  the  disease  be  progressing  or  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  physical  signs  give  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs  are 
involved,  and  thus  become  of  importance  in  prognosis ;  for  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  extensive  the  diseaae,  the  more  serious  is  the  case  In  this 
regard  even  sbght  physical  signs  may  possess  great  significance.  For  example, 
in  a  case  of  apex-phlhisis  the  presence  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lung  of  sueh 
physical  signs  as  wheezing  and  crepitation,  even  though  there  be  no  alteration  in 
the  percussion,  or  in  the  voice-  and  breath -sounds,  and  especially  if  there  be 
a  difference  between  the  two  sides,  will  point  to  wide  dissemination  of  the 
tubercular  lesions ;  a  suspicion  which  will  be  confirmed  it  the  dyspncea  and 
cyanosis  be  in  excess  of  what  the  physical  signs  account  for.  In  such  a  case 
there  will  be  strong  presumption  that  the  disease  is  widely  disseminated,  and 
on  that  account  the  prognosis  will  be  grave. 

Sputum. — Its  amount  is  of  little  value  in  prognosis,  for  it  may  be  abundant 
in  very  chronic  cases,  and  even  completely  absent  in  very  acute  cases.  Aa  a 
rule,  the  presence  ot  elastic  tissue  and  numerous  bacilli  show  active  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Inng.  In  acute  phthisis  the  bacilli  are  generally  numerous,  aud  occur  in 
groups  or  masses,  but  in  some  of  the  most  acute  cases  there  may  be  uo  sputum 
at  all.  and  in  others  the  sputum  may  be  scanty,  aud  what  there  is  contain  few 
bacilli.  The  number  of  bacilli  vary  quite  irregularly  from  day  to  day,  so  that 
of  themselves  they  give  no  reliable  indication  of  the  progress  the  disease  is 
making. 

Hsmoplysie  has  no  constant  effect  upon  the  course  of  phthisis,  except  it  be 
in  such  amount  as  to  greatly  increase  the  aniemia.  It  often  seems  to  do  good 
rather  than  harm,  and  though  in  some  cases  after,  and  apparently  because  of,  it, 
the  disease  becomes  acute,  in  other  cases  it  passes  by  without  effect ;  but  there  is 
nothing  at  the  time  which  enables  us  to  forecast  the  result. 

Fmtor  may  indicate  g.mgrene  of  the  lung,  but  if  so  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
grave  general  septic  symptoms,  and  the  patient  will  quickly  die.  It  is  more 
hkely  to  be  due  to  infection  of  the  secretions  in  a  cavity  with  putrefactive 
organisms.  Except  for  its  unpleasantness,  it  often  produces  no  symptoms,  and 
not  unfrequently  is  but  a  temporary  complication. 
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Conditions  which  tend  to  reduce  the  health  and  strength^  i.e.,  conditions  which 
enfeeble  the  body  and  reduce  the  resistance  it  is  able  to  offer  to  the  progress  of 
the  disease. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  affections  of  t?ie  digestive  system^  as  impairing 
the  taking  or  digestion  of  food.  Loss  of  appetite  is  common,  and  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  absolute  repugnance  even  to  the  sight  of  food.  Closely  connected 
with  this  is  vomiting,  which  the  very  thought  of  food  may  sometimes  excite. 
Anorexia^  vomiting^  indigestion,  and  diarrhoea  are  each  of  grave  significance,  and 
especially  in  acute  phthisis.  Phthisical  patients  often  do  fairly  well  as  long 
^s  the  digestion  holds  out,  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  fail  they  lose  groimd 
rapidly. 

Coughy  if  severe,  is  serious  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  it  causes,  and  because 
it  breaks  the  night's  rest. 

Want  of  sleep,  however  produced,  whether  by  cough,  dyspnoea,  pain,  or 
•simple  insomnia,  is  grave,  and  means  must  be  sought  to  control  it. 

Complications  of  any  kind  greatly  aggravate  the  prognosis  in  phthisis,  those 
which  involve  the  respiratory  organs  being  of  especial  gravity,  e.g.,  laryngitis  especi- 
ally if  tubercular,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  empyema,  or  pneumothorax. 
Of  acute  fevers,  the  most  important  are  measles,  typhoid  and  influenza, 
for  these  seem  sometimes  to  excite  the  disease,  or  at  any  rate  to  start  it  into 
fresh  activity. 

When  phthisis  develops  as  a  complication  of  some  other  serious  disease,  it 
greatly  aggravates  the  prognosis,  and,  as  in  diabetes,  neurasthenia,  and  chronic 
alcoholism,  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  death. 

Amyloid  disease  is  a  grave  though  not  very  common  complication.  It  occurs 
in  cases  of  long  duration  with  profuse  expectoration,  and  being  the  result  of  these 
conditions,  does  not  of  itself  materially  affect  prognosis. 

Mode  of  onset, — The  most  unsatisfactory  cases  are  those  in  which  the  onset 
has  been  insidious,  and  where  the  patient  has  been  losing  health,  flesh,  and 
strength  without  obvious  cause.  Such  cases  rarely  do  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  acute  onset  is  not  by  any  means  alw^ays  as  grave  as  it  appears  to  be  at  the 
time.  Some  of  these  cases,  which  begin  as  actively  as  an  acute  pneumonia, 
ultimately  become  quiescent,  but  the  imcertainty  and  anxiety  while  the  acute 
symptoms  last  are  very  great. 

General  considerations  are  often  of  some  aid. 

Age. — Speaking  generally,  we  know  that  phthisis  is  more  likely  to  run  a 
rapid  course  in  the  young  adult  and  in  elderly  persons. 

Previous  health.-^As  a  general  rule,  the  better  the  general  health,  the  better 
the  prognosis.  Yet  there  are  frequent  exceptions.  Galloping  phthisis  may 
develop  in  a  person  apparently  previously  robust,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
weakly  delicate  person  phthisis  may  last  for  years. 

The  diatheMS. — Persons  of  frail  and  slender  build,  of  excitable,  irritable  dis- 
position, and  of  nervous  organisation,  form  worse  subjects  for  phthisis  than  those 
of  placid  nature  and  plethoric  habit. 

The  sanitary  and  social  surroundings. — When  these  are  bad,  and  such  as  are 
of  themselves  likely  to  cause  ill-health,  the  liability  to  phthisis  is  greater,  and  its 
progress  more  acute  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  removal  to  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tions often  produces  wonderful  amelioration.  On  this  account  the  prognosis 
is  so  far  better  among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  for  if  phthisis  develop  among  the 
well-to-do,  who  are  surrounded  with  every  comfort  and  live  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  it  argues  an  extremely  feeble  resistance  to  th&  ^^^i^si^^^sA^ 
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jiro  ianio,  the  prognosis  is  worse.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  for  long  to 
keep  the  poor  under  the  more  favourable  conditions,  and  the  improvement,  vbioh 
occurs  in  the  hospital  or  sanatorium,  disappears  as  soon  as  they  return  home  ; 
indeed,  the  disease  then  eometimes  seems  to  run  even  a  more  rapid  course  than 
before. 

The  family  hiit/orp  ami  family  type  of  disease  may  assist  prognosis,  for  where 
there  have  been  other  cases  in  the  family,  it  is  often  found  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  previous  cases  are  repeated  in  tlic  later  ones. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  PHTHISIS. 

If  bacilli  did  not  obtain  access  to  the  body,  there  would  be  no  phthisis.  Pre- 
vention, therefore,  is  the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at.  To  deal  with  this  we  must 
nnderataud  the  conditions  under  which  the  bacilli  thrive,  whence  they  are 
derived,  how  they  maintain  themselves  outside  the  body,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  obtain  access  to  the  body  ;  that  ia,  wo  must  know  the  complete  life- 
history  of  the  bacillus.  The  more  we  know  of  this,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  see 
how  to  deal  with  it.  This  subject  has  been  already  fully  dealt  with  in  con- 
sidering the  etiology  of  phthisis. 

Prevention  of  Infection. 
Prophylaxis.^ We  know  that  the  sources  of  bacilli  are  the  tissues  and 
secretioua  of  those  animala  and  human  beings  already  the  victims  of  the  disease. 
The  means  by  which  the  bacilli  gain  access  to  tJie  body  are  inhalation,  iuoculation, 
and  ingestion  by  the  mouth ;  lastly,  wc  know  that  the  bacilli  may  maintain 
themselves  outside  tlie  body  for  long  periods  under  conditions  favourable  to 
them  ;  those  conditions  are  moisture,  warmth,  want  of  sunlight,  and  fresh  air. 
In  the  case  of  man  the  chief  risk  of  infection  lies  in  the  discharges  from  the 
body;  these  should  be  carefully  disinfected  or  destroyed.  With  tubercular 
ulcers  or  abscesses,  the  wounds  should  be  kept  constantly  dressed  with  dis- 
infecting applications,  and  the  dressings  when  removed  destroyed  at  once  by 
burning.  The  most  likely  source  of  infection,  no  doubt,  is  the  espectoration 
of  phthisical  persons ;  this  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way ;  either 
special  handkerchiefs  or  rags  should  be  used,  which  could  bo  quickly  burnt,  or 
the  expectoration  should  he  received  into  spittoons,  or  into  special  vessels 
carried  in  the  pocket,  which  could  be  easily  cleansed  and  disinfected.  They 
should  contain  some  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  strong 
enough  after  very  short  action  to  destroy  the  infectiveness  of  the  bacilli  com- 
pletely. 

Tlic  staDdiQD  orders  at  tbe  Citv  oC  Londoa  Hosuit&l  for  Difieases  of  the  Chest  we  aa 
folJoWB  :- 

1.  Tlie  e|iutum  most  be  burnt.      Tlie  Hjiittoons  in  tlie  wards  will  be  half-lilled  with   a 

satarsted  Boluliou  of  cominereiat  carbolic  acid.  They  miiat  be  emptied  dnily  into  gal- 
vantacd  irun  buckata  (nutainiiig  a  mixture  oF  omoll  coul  and  sowdunt,  and  tli«ie  buckets 
must  bo  emjitird  at  once  into  the  furnace  lirea. 

The  eiiittoons  must  be  dip^ied  intii  a  saturated  Bolution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  then 
tlioroughly  cleaned  before  being  returned  to  the  watda.  votQ 

2.  The  clotha  ueed  for  wijiing  tlie  b|>ooiib,   cuiw,   and  iilates  used  by  tuberculous  pationts 

must  be  bailed  for  twenty  minutes  after  use,  and  before  being  hung  up  to  dry. 

3.  The  olatba  used  for  wi])ing  Che  walls  must  be  soaked  after  use  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
carbolio  acid. 

.  Each  patient  must  be  supplied  with  a  drinking  Tcssel  for  his  exclusive  use,  into  which  the 
sister  will  pour  the  doses  of  medicine.     These  vessels  must  be  cleaned  rwnlarly  after  UM. 
5.  The  paila  used  to  convey  the  sputum  from  the  wards  tfl  Che  furnace  shall,  when  not  in 
ise,  be  kept  in  a  wooden  truugti  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
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So  far  as  animals  are  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  recent  statements  of 
Koch  on  the  subject,  referred  to  on  p.  401,  we  must  assume,  until  the  contrary 
is  demonstrated,  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  man  lies  in  the  consumption 
of  tubercular  food,  especially  meat  and  milk. 

In  respect  of  meat,,  all  animals  slaughtered  for  food  should  be  carefully 
inspected,  and,  if  found  to  be  tubercular,  destroyed.  This  comes  under  the 
domain  of  State  hygiene. 

In  respect  of  milk,  all  cow-houses  and  dairies  ought  to  be  placed  under  dose 
supervision,  unsanitary  stables  condemned,  and  all  diseased  animals  at  once 
slaughtered. 

For  the  purposes  of  diagnosis,  the  test  of  tuberculin  inoculation  should  be 
employed.  These  measures,  again,  could  only  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  for 
they  would  involve  great  expense,  especially  at  first ;  but  in  the  case  of  phthisis, 
great  as  the  trouble  and  expense  might  appear,  they  would  ultimately  prove  less 
than  the  cost  to  the  State  resulting  from  the  annual  waste  of  life  and  strength 
consequent  on  the  disease. 

Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  individuals  by  boiling  the  milk  consumed  in 
the  houses,  and  thus  sterilising  it.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  boiling 
milk  in  any  way  impairs  its  nutritive  value.  The  time  will  probably  come  when, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  boiled  milk,  it  will  be  thought  just  as  barbarous 
to  drink  unboiled  milk  as  to  eat  uncooked  flesh.  Milk  is  most  dangerous  when 
it  is  consumed  warm  or  fresh  from  a  tubercular  cow,  and  for  the  same  reason 
tubercular  mothers  should  not  be  allowed  to  suckle  their  infants,  even  though 
the  breast  itself  appears  to  be  healthy,  for  the  milk  may  be  infected  even  though 
the  breast  be  not  obviously  diseased. 

The  great  natural  disinfectants  are  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  The  bacilli  retain 
their  vitality,  we  know^,  for  a  long  time  in  warm  damp  places  where  there  is  little 
sun  and  air ;  such  places,  for  example,  as  cellars  and  underground  dwellings,  or 
close,  ill-ventilated,  ill-kept  rooms,  where  the  windows  are  rarely  open  and  little 
sun  enters,  and  where  dust  and  dirt  are  rarely  removed.  Under  such  circum- 
stances phthisis  often  seems  to  become  almost  an  affection  of  locality.  Therefore 
dwellings  should  be  dry,  airy,  light,  and  clean,  and  all  imsanitary  abodes  and 
dirty  houses  condemned. 

AH  these  prophylactic  measures  on  a  large  scale,  as  applied  to  the  general 
population,  belong  to  the  domain  of  State  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  but, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to  a  family  or  small  group  of  individuals,  they 
naturally  belong  to  the  province  of  a  medical  man. 

Do  what  we  will  under  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  we  live, 
especially  in  crowded  cities,  I  suppose  we  must  assume  that  in  one  way  or 
another  every  individual  is  exposed  at  some  time  to  tubercular  infection.  This  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  persons,  presumably  healthy,  in  whom,  after  death, 
healed  tubercular  lesions  are  found  in  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  lungs ; 
but  it  is  evident  also  that  the  healthy  body  has  great  powers  of  resistance 
under  ordinary  conditionsi  It  is  important,  therefore,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  not  to 
permit  the  normal  resistance  of  the  body  to  be  diminished,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  increase  and  strengthen  it  when  it  is  presumably  diminished.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  under  favourable  conditions,  the  normal  resistance  of 
the  body  is  sufficient  for  its  protection ;  in  many  cases  completely,  and  in  other 
cases  partially,  the  lesions  produced  being  localised,  i.e.,  confined  in  situ,  by 
the  healthy  tissues. 

All  the  conditions  which  tend  to  keep  the  body  in  perfect  health,  or  to  restore 
health  when  it  has  been  impaired,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  diminish  the  risk  of 
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tubercular  infection.  Thus  for  the  prevention  of  phthisis  all  the  rules  of  eani- 
tation  bHouM  be  enforced  and  carried  out,  and  the  diminished  mortality  of  phthiBiB 
of  recent  years  ia  fairly  to  be  referred  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  our 
towns,  workshops,  and  houBCa.  The  health  should  be  wat<;hed  and  carefully 
tended  from  the  earliest  days  onwards,  and  eapecially  in  early  childhood,  for  it  is 
then  in  all  likelihood  that  the  seeds  of  phthisis  are  for  the  moat  part  sown. 
Children,  therefore,  should  be  brought  op  in  healthy  homes  or  schools,  with  plenty 
of  food,  fresh  air,  and  outdoor  exercise.  How  far  this  is  pOBsible  among  the  poor, 
and  those  who  must  work  hard  for  their  living,  is  another  and  different  question, 
but  it  is  something  to  know  what  is  desirable. 

Especially  are  such  precautions  necessary  where  there  ia  already  a  family 
predisposition  to  the  disease,  for  though  the  strength  of  the  family  predisposition 
has  probably  been  over-estimated,  still  it  cutmts  for  something. 

They  are  important  also  where  the  chest  is  badly  formed  and  the  lungs  are 
weak,  for  it  is  a  general  law  that  malformed  organs  are  especially  liable  to 
disease.  Children,  therefore,  and  adults  who  are  badly  built,  poorly  developed, 
and  of  weak  or  sickly  constitutions,  require  especial  care.  The  children  should  bo 
brought  up  out  of  large  towns,  in  the  country,  or  at  the  aeaside,  should  be 
liberally  fed  and  not  overworked,  and  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  freah  air. 
When  the  time  has  come  to  choose  au occupation  for  them,  one  should  be  selected 
which  will  carry  on  the  same  regime,  and  they  should  not  be  confined  to  ofBoe 
work,  with  late  and  exhausting  hours  of  labour.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  the 
lines  to  be  folloned  in  all  cases,  but  the  general  laws  of  health  must  be  strictly 
observed  throughout  life,  and  if  the  health  appear  to  dag  from  any  cause,  steps 
must  be  taken  at  once  to  restore  it.  It  ia  wonderful  to  see  what  care  and 
common  sense  will  do  for  weakly  children  and  adults,  and  how  many  with  the 
strongest  predisposition  to  pbtliisia  escape,  when  managed  rightly. 

The  direction  in  which  modem  science  is  moving  renders  it  probable  that 
hereafter  we  shall  have  given  us  a  substance  either  tuberculin,  or  some  allied 
product,  which  may  be  used  for  protective  inoculation,  if  not  for  all 'cases, 
at  any  rate  for  those  which  seem  most  predisposed ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  before  long,  even  if  we  cannot  cure  phthisis  by  such  means,  we  shall 
at  any  rate  prevent  it  by  conferring  immunity  through  protective  inoculation. 

The  methods  bo  far  discussed  are  those  of  prevention,  not  of  cure,  and  there- 
fore hardly  belong,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  treatment  of  phthieis,  i.t.,  to  the 
treatment  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung  already  established.  Still,  the  doctor 
is  often  called  upon,  when  treating  a  case  of  phtliisis  in  a  family,  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  rest  of  the  family  which  have  so  far  eacaped,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  victims  to  the  same  disease.  Prevention,  if  not  part  of  the  actual 
treatment,  is,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the  practitioner's  work,  and  requires  con- 
sideration in  a  practical  treatise  ;  for  preventive  medicine,  if  not  the  highest,  is, 
at  any  rate,  the  most  benevolent  part  of  his  work. 

General  Treatment. 
When  the  bacilli  have  gained  access  to  the  body  and  established  themselves 
in  some  part  of  it,  the  disease  may  remain  local  for  a  long  time,  but  wherever 
it  is,  its  eiistence  in  the  body  is  a  constant  risk,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  possible, 
to  get  rid  of  the  tubercular  disease  by  surgical  means.  In  respect  of  phthisis 
it  is  important  to  treat  the  initial  lesions  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  for  it  is  an 
established  fact  that,  no  matter  where  the  tubercle  eiiats,  if  it  become 
disseminated  or  infect  other  organs,  the  hmgs  hardly  ever  escape,  and,  as  baa 
been  Btated,  there  is  reason  to  refer  many  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  in  adult  life 
to  the  tubercular  lesions  of  early  life  or  childhood. 
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Thus  it  will  be  important  to  treat  the  early  tubercular  disease  in  the  case  of 
glands  by  scraping  or  excising,  in  the  case  of  bones  by  appropriate  operations ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  operations  sometimes  seem  to  start  an  active  tuber- 
culosis, probably  by  dissemination  of  the  bacilli,  still  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  such  an  event  does  not  occur,  and  in  which  the  patients  are  practically 
cured  of  their  tuberculosis,  is  very  much  greater. 

tt  has  been  even  proposed  to  excise  portions  of  the  lung  which  have  become 
tubercular.  Lung  surgery  for  the  cure  of  phthisis  seems  to  be  very  unpromis- 
ing; first,  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  operation  and  the  complications 
to  which  it  must  necessarily  lead ;  secondly,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  diag- 
nosing, with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  the  risk  of  operation,  the  early  cases 
of  phthisis  in  which  the  prospects  of  cure  would  be  greatest ;  thirdly,  because 
of  the  practical  impossibility  of  removing  all  tubercular  tissues  by  any 
operation  whatever  when  the  disease  has  become  so  far  established  as  to  be 
definitely  diagnosed  and  localised. 

In  speaking  of  lung  surgery,  I  am  now  referring  to  operations  which  have 
for  their  object  the  cure  of  tubercle  by  the  removal  of  the  diseased  tissue  from 
the  limg,  and  not  to  other  operations  upon  phthisical  lungs  for  other  purposes ;. 
for  example,  the  opening  and  draining  of  chronic  cavities. 

In  most  cases  of  visceral  tuberculosis — for  example,  tubercular  glands  in  the 
mesentery  and  mediastinum,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  as  well  as  of  the  lungs 
— surgical  treatment  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  treatment  must  be  of  a 
different  nature. 

The  progressive  destruction  of  tissue  which  takes  place  in  tuberculosis  is  due 
in  part  to  the  action  of  the  products  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  to  the  absorption  of 
which  also  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  referred,  and  in  part 
to  the  secondary  infection  of  the  tubercular  parts  by  streptococci  and  other 
pyogenic  organisms,  to  which  much  of  the  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
symptoms  are  due.  The  objects  of  treatment  will  therefore  be,  in  cases, 
where  it  is  impossible,  as  in  phthisis,  to  remove  or  eliminate  the  tubercle  bacilli 
from  the  body,  (1)  to  neutralise  or  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  render  inert,  the  toxins 
they  produce,  and  by  appropriate  means  to  counteract  and  control  the  symptoms 
they  cause ;  in  other  words,  to  diminish  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli,  and  to  increase 
the  natural  resistance  offered  by  the  body ;  (2)  to  prevent  secondary  infection, 
or,  when  it  has  occurred,  to  deal  with  its  consequences.  With  our  present  know- 
ledge we  cannot  separate  these  lines  of  treatment  from  each  other,  but  for  general 
purposes  we  may  arrange  our  means  of  treatment  of  phthisis  into  three  groups : 

1.  Those  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the  virulence 

of  the  bacilli ; 

2.  Those  which  increase  the  resistance  of  the  body ;  and 

3.  Those  which  deal  with  the  various  symptoms  as  they  present  themselves. 
How  far  the  complications  which  may  arise  require  special  treatment  will  b& 

considered  in  its  proper  place. 

To  the  first  group  belongs  the  treatment  of  tubercle  by  tuberculin,  the 
serum  of  immune  or  immimised  animals,  and  all  the  antiseptic  methods  which 
have  been  suggested,  whether  by  internal  administration  through  the  mouth, 
subcutaneous  injection,  or  locally  by  means  of  inhalation,  and  sprays,  or  by  intra- 
tracheal or  intra-pulmonary  injection. 

Under  the  second  head  come  all  the  methods  of  general  and  special  hygiene, 
by  which  the  body  is  kept  in,  or  restored  to,  good  health. 
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The  third,  vit,  the  treatment  of  sj-mptoms,  though  often  diaparagod  bs 
empiric,  is  not  only  a  neceaeary  part  of  treatment,  aa  relieving  the  patient's 
distress,  but  ia  truly  scientific,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  symptoms  are 
mainly  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  toiinB  ot  the  tubercle-bacilli  aud  other 
organisms,  and  that  the  real  object  of  symptomatic  treatment  ia  to  find  the 
antidotes  to  these  toxic  substances  hy  which  their  evil  effects  upon  the  body 
may  be  counteracted. 

Useful  as  such  a  genemi  olassilicalion  of  the  methods  of  treatment  may  be, 
it  is  not  desirable  or  practicable  to  carry  it  out  into  too  great  detail,  and  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  special  methods  of  treatment  without  more 
than  a  general  reference  to  the  classification  suggested. 


Prerentive  Inoculation. — Tuberculin. — In  1880  Koch '  at»rtlod  the  world  by  tha  bi 
ment  of  a  "kiir,"orfliwcifio  trflatmentforphthiaiB,  Tfio  facts  stated  vfore,  that  by  the  inooulittion 
ofaiCerlain  fluid  named  tuberculiti,  guinea- pigs co'uld  be  rendered  immane  to  tubercle,  and  that  in 
man  a  profound  cETect  was  produced  upon  tobercular  tissues  which  resulted  io  the  dcHt  ruction  of  the 
diaeasnl  parls  and  their  liealing  by  cicatriaatiDii .  Phtliiais,  it  wiu  stated,  could  be  cured  with 
certainty  in  the  early  stages,  and  improvod  even  in  advanced  etoges.  Clinical  obaervation, 
whicli  at  the  time  had  beeu  iuaulBcient,  haa  not  coulirmed  tbu  promises  then  held  out. 

Tuberculin  is  a  BteriliBcd  extract  of  tubercle  oultivation.  Uan  was  found  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily susceptible  to  its  action— bulk  for  bulk  more  than  IBOO  times  as  susMjitibla  aa  the 
guinea-pig— and  a  tubercular  person  much  more  nuaceptible  than  a  healthy  indi vidua]  :  for  while 
2  c.c  of  tuberculin  were  necessary  to  produce  the  nquirod  effect  upon  the  euinea-pig,  a  healthy 
man  rsquired  only  0*26,  and  a  tubercular  man  only  aa  much  as  O'Ol.  When  it  u  remembered 
that  the  fluid  itself  is  a  greatly  diluted  extract,  the  extmordinaiy  toxicity  of  tbe  aubslance  may 
ha  realised. 

Tbe  healthy  human  being  reacts  either  not  at  all,  or  scarcely  at  all,  to  a  dow  of  O'Ol  o-c.,  and 
the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  patietitti  suffering  from  other  diseases  than  tuberculosis. 
But  thecBseiB  very  dilTercnt  when  the  disease  ia  tubercnlosia  ;  the  aame  dose  of  O'Ol  cubic 
centimetre,  injected  eaboutsneously  into  the  tuberculous  jiatient,  caused  a  severe  gsneral 
leoction,  as  well  aa  a  local  one. 

Tht  gmtral  Ttaeiion  conaiatB  in  an  attack  of  fever,  which,  generally  boginuiug  with  rigora, 
raises  the  temperature  above  39",  often  up  to  40°,  and  even  41'  C.  ;  this  is  acconipaQiod  by  pain 
in  the  limba,  coughing,  groat  fatigue,  often  sickness  and  vomiting.  In  several  cases  a  slight 
icteric  discoloration  was  obsi^rved,  and  occasionally  an  eruption  like  measles  on  the  chest 
and  neck.  The  attack  usually  begins  four  to  five  hours  after  the  injectjoii,  and  lasts 
from  twelve  Ic  fifteen  boura.  Occaaionally  it  begins  later,  and  then  runs  its  course  with  leas 
intensity.  The  patientB  are  very  little  affected  by  the  attack,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over  feel 
oompanitivelj  well,  gEnerally  belter  than  before  it. 

Tha  local  reaclum  can  be  best  ohserved  in  cases  where  the  tuberouloits  affection  is  'risiblB  ; 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  lupus.  Here  oliBOBea  take  place  which  show  the  spooiiiosnti-tuberouloua 
BOtioD  of  the  remedy  to  a  most  surprising  degree.  A  few  hours  after  an  mjeation  into  the  skin 
of  the  beck,  that  is,  in  a  spot  far  removed  from  the  diseased  spots  on  the  face,  etc.,  the  lupus 
spots  begin  to  swell  and  to  redden,  and  this  they  geuerally  do  before  the  initial  rigor.  Durmg 
the  fever,  swelling  and  i«dness  increase,  and  ma;  finally  r«ach  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  lupus 
tissue  becomes  brownish  and  necrotic  in  places. 

After  the  EUbsidence  of  the  fever  the  swcllitig  of  tbe  lu])US  tissue  decreases  gradually,  and 
disappears  in  about  two  or  three  daya.  The  lu]iila  spots  themselves  are  then  covered  by  a  onut 
of  serum,  which  filters  outwards,  and  dries  in  the  air ;  they  change  to  crusts,  which  fail  off 
after  two  or  throe  weeks,  and,  somutimes  after  one  injection  only,  leave  a  clean  red  cicatrix 
behind.    Generally,  however,  several  injectiona  ate  required  for  tbe  complete  removal  of  the 

The  remedy  does  not  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli  but  the  living  tuberculous  tissues.     It  has  no 
effect  Ufion  dead  tissue,  as,  fur  instance,  necrotic  cheesy  mssaes ;  nor  has  it  any  effect  upon 
tissues  made  necrotic  by  the  remedy  itaolf     In  such  dead  tissue  living  bacilli  may  still  be 
iresent,  and  if  not  thrown  off  with  the  necrosed  tissue,  may  infect  the  surrounding  tissues  anew, 
'  thus  become  necessary  to  protect  tbe  living  tissues  from  infection  by  contiuued  application  of 
smedy.     It  was  found  that  the  dose,  when  frequently  repeated,  had  tc  be  increased,  until  a 
lor^  quantity  was  tuleratod  without  reaction.     This  fact  Eooh  attributed  to  the  complete 
netaon  of  all  tube/cular  tissue,  but  it  is  probable  that  more  influence  must  be  attributed  to 
'^blishiiieut  of  tolerance  than  Eoch  believod  in  at  first. 

'  D,  m»d.  Woeh.,  Nov.  3,  1880. 
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otMroctor ;  the  tuberoulu'  tissue  is  renderMl  a 

The  gepanttion  and  discharge  uf  tho  amrotio  tissue  in  much  more  difficult,  and  rviafeotion  much 

more  like];.     To  d^  with  tliia  risk  repeated  iujectioDa  ore  employed  la  increasijig  doses. 

To  this  account  vhich  Ench  origiiially  gave  af  the  action  of  the  remedy  little  has  been  added. 
Cliniosl  abBcrvBtion,  however,  hna  demonstrated  that  tho  remudy  has  unfortunately  by  no  maaiis 
the  ^ae  which  Koch  originslly  claimed  Tor  it.  Even  in  the  case  of  lu[ius,  wheni  the  effect  is 
most  strikitig  and  the  oouditionB  most  favourable  for  cnre,  there  has  been  no  case  of  complete 
cure,  while  in  phthisis  the  results  have  been  utterly  diHappointing.  Even  in  the  most 
successful  cases  the  improvement  has  not  been  Kroatec  tniLn  is  often  seen,  under  various  other 
forms  of  treatment,  when  patients  are  taken  into  hoejiitals  and  carefully  tended.  In  many 
instaDCea  the  disease  runs  its  course  nnalfected,  and  in  others  it  is  aggravated. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  the  remedy  in  phthisis  is  not  without  nsk.'  Thus  there  may  be 
violent  inflammation  set  up  of  a  broncho- pneumonic  type  ;  tbe  separation  of  the  necrosed  tissue 
■nay  h«  associated  with  hEEmoijiysis,  and  it  will  of  course  leave  a  larger  oavity  behind. 
KeinfecUon  of  the  surrounding  parts  is  almost  oej-toin  to  occur,  and  tbe  diseaao  may  spread  with 
increased  rapidity.  Lastly,  tbe  bacilli  may  gain  access  to  tbe  blood,  in  which  tbey  have  been 
demonstrated  soon  after  inoculation,  and  thus  lead  to  rapid  dissemination  of  tubercle  and  tho 
death  of  the  patient. 

Though  these  risks  may  exist,  fortunately  tbey  are  not  conuaoa,  and  i[i  tbe  majority  of 
inatnnoes  tbe  disease  continues  its  course,  not  m&teiially  influenced  by  theremMly  for  good  or  ill. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  trealmeul  of  phthisis  by  tuberculin  has  been  practically 
abandoned. 

Tuberculin  was  a  crude  and  impure  substance,  and  attempts  were  made  to  separate  its 
Ingredients  and  to  discover  the  active  substance,  but  without  success.  Koch  himself  used  a 
pnrified  extract  obtained  by  precipitating  the  crude  extract  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
re-dissolving  it  This  was  found  to  have  no  advantage  over  Che  crude  extract,  and  the  latter  was 
almost  entirely  used  in  tbe  clinical  investigations. 

Hunter'  succeeded  in  separating  from  tbe  crude  extract  certain  alkaloidal  substanoes,  which 
raised  the  temperature,  and  he  thought  that,  as  it  was  posaibls  to  obtain  the  eOect  of  tuberculin 
witliout  the  fever,  so  it  might  be  possible  to  obviate  the  iiillommatory  action  also. 

Kuhne'  made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  tuberculin  extracts  obtained  from  cultivation  media 
of  different  constitution,  and  tliougb  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  active  substance  ia  of 
the  nature  ofa  deutero-albumose,  ho  failed  to  isolate  it. 

Koch'  bos  recently  introduced  three  modifications  of  tuberculin,  tuberculin  A.,  O.,  and  R., 
the  two  latter  being  prcjiared  by  rubbing  up  in  a  mortar  ciried  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  with 
dist^ol  water  and  oentrifugalislng  the  mixture,  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  first  CBntrifugalisa' 
tion  being  called  0.,  and  that  from  the  others  B.  It  is  stated  that  tuberculin  R.  has  all  the 
minimising  and  curative  elfects  without  the  disadvantages  and  risks  of  the  old  tubaroulin, 

Recent  reports  °  upon  tuberculin  K.,  however,  seem  to  be  almost  uniformly  unfavourable. 


I  Disappointing  as  tuberculin  has  proved  to  ho  in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 

I  man,  its  use  fur  the  diagnosis  uf  tuberculosis  in   cattle  is  daily  extending,  and  cattle  thus 

iiagnosed  to  In  tubercular  prove,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  so  when  alaughterod.  If  tbb 
l«3t  be  rigidly  apjilied,  and  all  animals  which  give  tbe  reaction  slaughtered,  there  is  hope  that 
in  time  tbe  amount  of  phthisis  in  roan  may  bo  greatly  reduced  by  tliu  removal  of  two  of  tbe 
chief  sources  of  infection,  viz.,  infected  milk  and  meat. 

Nor  does  it  seem  too  amch  to  hope,  perhaps,  that  in  tuberculin,  or  in  some  substance  like  it, 
may  be  found  ere  long  a  vaocine  which  may  have  tbe  same  protective  elTect  against  tuberculosis 
that  vaccination  has  against  smatl-poi. 

The  protactiveiDfluence  against  anthmx,  tetanus,  and  diphtheria,  oCtbe  blood,  or  blood  serum, 

of  animals  rendered  immune  to  these  diseases,  suggested  tho  same  Line  of  experiment  in  the  cage 

of  tuberculosis.     The  dog,  goat,  and  aaa  were  the  animals  selected,  because  tboy  were  suppoeed 

I  to  be  naturally  immune  to  tubercle.     They  ore,  however,  not  immune,  and  the  experunenla 

showed  that  no  protection  was  conferred. 

The  blood  serum  taken  from  do^  rendered  tubercular  was  not  any  more  effioacious.     Nor  is 
1  there  any  evidence  so  far  to  show  that  immunity  to  tuberculosis  can  be  conferred  by  any  other 

I  germ  dl'ieose,  although  statements  have  been  made  that  anthrax,  erysipelas,  and  v '■ — 

I  «onfei  protection. 


'  Virehow  in  Berliner  mai.  IVoeA.,  Dec  1890,  Jan,  and  Feb.  1891. 

'  JBr*.  Jferf.  Jour.,  July  26,  1891.  '  Zlidl. /.  Biol., -mi- ^51%, 
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The  idea  that  jmtre faction  could  destroy  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  led  Cantani 
to  propose  the  inhalatiaii  of  culture  Buids  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  results  were  negative, 
and  it  has  been  Gnallj  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  tbe  {lutivfactive  bacteria  will  grow 
together  in  the  mme  medium. 

The  treatment  of  phthins  bj  subcutaneous  injectioD  of  caotharidate  of  potash  was  abandoned 
almost  at  once,  for  it  was  found  to  cause  albrnmnuriB,  hKUiaturia,  and  cystitia ;  it  was  dangerous 
and  useless  also. 

Its  introduction  was  based  ujion  theoretical  considers tions,  which  are  of  Interest ;  (l)canCban' 
■'--   —  a  stated  to  excite  hbtoub  transudation    in   the   kidneys  and  lungs  ;  '"'  "'  "    "~ 


i 


tnbenulsr  imtients  was  ))resumed  to  have  antitoxia  properties.  It  wak  concluded,  therefore,  by 
Liebreich  that  the  injection  of  cantharidin  in  pliltiiai^  would  cause  the  exudation  of  the  semm 
oontaintng  the  tubercular  antitoxin  into  the  tubercular  tiesnes,  and  thus  check  the  progrett 
of  the  disease. 

Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Phthisis. 

By  thiB  ia  iiaually  understood  tbe  treatment  of  phtliiais  by  remedies  which* 
from  the  effects  they  produce  in  checking  the  growth  of  bacilh  outside  tbe  body, 
are  thought  likely  to  have  a  similur  effect  wbeu  introduced  within  the  body. 
The  remedies  are  numerous,  and  of  a  very  miBcellaneous  character ;  the  methods 
of  introducing  them  various ;  and,  in  all  coses  alike,  the  effects  are  uncertain. 

Tbe  modes  of  administration  are  bj  the  mouth,  by  inhalation  of  sprays  or 
TapouRi,  by  intra-tracbeal  or  intra-pulmonary  injection,  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion, and,  lastly,  by  introduction  per  rectum. 

The  most  convenient  method  is  by  the  mouth,  the  most  certain  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection.  The  choice  of  method  will  naturally  vary  with  the  patient, 
with  the  clinical  form  of  the  disease,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  remedy  selected. 

As  to  the  mode  of  action  in  these  variouB  methods  of  administration,  it  is  in 
most  cases  by  the  general  action  of  th&  remedy  after  absorption  ;  in  a  few  it  is 
presumed  to  be  more  local,  aa  in  inhalation,  or  direct  injection  into  the  trachea 
or  lung;  but  even  in  these  methods  the  drug  is  in  great  part  absorbed,  and  its 
action  is  more  general  than  local. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  the  antiseptic  tlieory  in  practice  ore 
two :  first,  that  of  using  the  antiseptic  substances  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  concen- 
tration to  produce  their  effect  when  iutroduced  into  the  body ;  secondly,  that  of 
ensuring  their  local  action  upon,  and  confining  it  to,  the  diseased  part. 

Almost  every  antiseptic  known  has  been  tried  in  one  way  or  another,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  quickly  abandoned  as  inert  or  harmful.  It  would  be  waste 
of  space  to  refer  to  any  but  those  few  which  have  either  been  most  lar;gel; 
employed,  or  found  most  useful. 

IHercuiy  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptio  Eubstancea  we  possess,  and, 
beyond  its  influence  on  syphilis,  has  a  favourable  effect  ou  other  septic  affections.  I  have  seen 
oases  which  presented  all  the  features  of  mslignant  or  ulcerative  endoearditis,  after  resisting 

other  methods  of  treatment,  improve    '■      -  ''        >■■..-         .- -  -i  i. 

caaes  of  scute  phthisis,  also,  I  have  bi 

It  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  Hyd.  c.  Crol4.  or  better  still,  in  small  doses  of  Liq. 
Hyd.  Perchlor.  Tbe  combination  with  iodine,  e.g.,  Pil.  Hjd.  lodidi  Ruljri,  gr.  -f,,  is  also 
useful. 

Its  administration  must  be  jieraeveriugly  continued  for  some  time,  and  therefore  requires  care 
aud  watching. 

I  have  seen  patients  improve  greatly  in 
'  deserves  more  attontiou  than 

subcutaneous  injection  has  b 

I  reports  of  the  subcutaneous  __, ^ , 

3   proved  to   be  attended  with   unpleasant 
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Iodine,  in  whatever  form  administered,  whether  as  iodine,  iodine  water,  the  iodides,  or  iodo- 
form, has  little  or  no  influence  when  administered  by  the  mouth,  though  it  has  been  freely  used 
and  in  large  doses.  These  preparations  are  not  well  borne,  and,  as  a  ri^e,  cause  so  much  discom- 
fort and  depression  that  they  have  to  be  given  up. 

Iodoform  has  had  its  advocates.  The  drug  has  been  used  in  large  amounts,  even  up  to  80 
grains  a  day,  and  for  as  long  as  a  month  continuously.  It  is,  however,  not  well  tolerated,  and 
produces  iodism  early.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  «.^.,  iodoform,  gr.  2  ;  sugar  of 
milk,  gr.  1 ;  glycerine  of  tragacanth,  q,s. 

Salicylic  Acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  salol,  and  salicin,  benzoic  acid,  and  the  benzoates  have  been 
largely  tned,  but  have  proved  inefficacious. 

Tar  Preparations  and  their  Deriuatea, — Tar  water  and  tar  pills  are  old-fashioned  remedies, 
and  the  various  tar-derivatives  have  now  entirely  taken  their  place.  Foremost  among  these  are 
creasote,  guaiacol,  and  carbolic  acid. 

Carbolic  acid  is  but  little  used  now.  It  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  e.g., 
carbolic  acid,  gr.  ii ;  glycerine,  TTt  i  ;  powdered  althaea,  gr.  iii ;  or  it  might  be  given  as  the 
sulpho-carbolate  of  soda,  gr.  x  to  xv,  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

Creasote  and  guaiacol  are  at  the  present  moment  the  two  favourite  remedies. 

Creosote.— Cre&aote  must  be  given  continuously  for  some  time  and  in  fiill  doses.  It  is 
frequently  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or  capsules,  and  should  be  then  taken  on  a  full 
stomach.  So  administered  it  often  disturbs  the  digestion,  impairing  the  appetite  and  leading 
to  unpleasant  repetition. 

To  avoid  these  objections,  especially  when  large  doses  seemed  desirable,  the  drug  was 
dissolved  in  sterilised  oil  and  injected  sub  cutem  into  the  buttocks  or  thighs.  Striking 
results  are  often  produced  in  this  way,  but  the  pain  and  discomfort  caused  by  the  repeated 
injections  were  great  drawbacks.  It  is  now  given  by  the  mouth,  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil,  in 
the  strength  of  10  or  15  minims  to  the  drachm  or  more  of  oil.  In  this  way  large  doses  may 
be  taken  without  disturbing  digestion,  for  long  periods  together,  and,  according  to  my 
experience,  with  very  great  oenefit. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  creasote  ;  that  derived  from  beech  wood  was  especially  advocated 
by  Bouchard.  It  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  guaiacol,  which 
some  other  creasotes,  for  example,  that  obtained  from  pine  wood,  are  quite  without. 

Guaiacol  has  been  preferred  to  creasote,  because  the  taste  and  odour  were  more  agreeable, 
and  it  was  not  so  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine  and  diluted  with  water,  or  in  cod-liver  oil. 

The  carbonate  of  guaiacol  has  been  advocated  as  being  less  irritating  to  the  stomach.  It  may 
be  given  in  large  doses,  even  up  to  90  grains  daily,  3  to  8  grains  being  the  usual  dose  to 
commence  with.     It  is  a  tasteless  powder  and  may  be  taken  in  milk. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  and  Carbonic  Acid. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  former  gas,  when 
inti'odueed  into  the  rectum,  is  eliminated  by  the  lung.  It  is  upon  the  stated  antiseptic  action  of 
these  two  substances  after  absorption  that  BergecnCs  treatment  is  based.  This  consists  of  the 
introduction  into  the  rectum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  has  been  passed  through  water  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  an  unpleasant  method  of  treatment,  and  experience  has  not 
shown  that  it  has  any  compensating  advantages. 

Formic  aldehyde  has  been  recently  advocated  *  for  administration  by  intravenous  injection. 
The  strength  employed  was  1  in  2000,  the  amount  introduced  being  at  the  rate  of  2  cub. 
centim.  of  the  solution  for  each  heart-beat,  to  give,  theoretically,  a  strength  of  1  in  100,000 
in  the  blood  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  operation  is  not  devoid  of  risk,  it  seems,  and  the 
method  is  only  on  its  trial,  but  I  fear  is  not  promising. 

Arsenic. — Arsenical  cures  have  been  often  tried  and  abandoned.  Recently  the  use  of 
cacodylate  of  sodium  has  been  advocated,  and  large  doses  of  it  given,  although  it  contains  58 
per  cent,  of  arseuious  acid.  Although  some  patients  seem  to  tolerate  an  initial  dose  of  as  much 
as  3-4  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  others  the  signs  of  arsenical  poisoning  are  produced  by  much 
smaller  doses. 

As  the  remedy  would  have  to  be  taken  for  a  long  time  continuously,  the  treatment  would 
involve  all  the  risks  attendant  on  the  prolonged  administration  of  arsenic,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  recommended. 

1  Maguire,  Lancet,  1900,  ii.  p.  1712. 
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Inhalation,  vapour»,  ipfa!/g.—The  chief  action  of  drugs  adminiBtered  ii 
wftjB  IB  upon  the  upper  air  passages.  They  relieve  cough  and  produce  expectora- 
tion, but  they  have  beea  largely  employed  with  the  idea  that  the  diseased  parts 
of  the  lung  may  be  influeuced  by  the  medicaments  introduced  witb  the  air. 
There  are  three  objections  to  this  theory  :  first,  that  sprays  are  almost  entirely 
deposited  iu  the  throat  and  larynx  ;  secondly,  that  if  they  reach  the  air  passages 
at  all,  they  do  not  travel  far,  and  though  portions  may  iu  time  reach  the  lung 
tissue,  they  will  be  carried  iuto  the  parts  into  which  the  air  entry  is  freest,  that 
is,  into  the  healthy  and  not  into  the  diseased  parte ;  this  objection  applies  to  the 
use  of  vapours  also ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  employ  substances  in 
strength  suilicient  to  have  any  bactericidal  or  antiseptic  action  at  all. 

When  sprays  are  used,  large  quantities  are,  of  course,  swallowed,  aud  will  be 
absorbed  from  the  stomach.  Vapours  also  are  freely  absorbed  when  introduced 
into  the  air  passages,  so  that,  in  estimating  the  eflecl  of  both  sprays  and  vapours 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  action  of  tbe  drugs  employed  after  absorption. 

Sprays.^SolotioTiB  of  bcnzoate  and  salicjlate  of  Eoda,  of  sodium  chloride,  au-1  maoy  other 
sabfltaDfies  have  beoo  freely  employed  iii  this  woy,  but  tiiey  produce  no  effect  beyond  their  local 
action  on  the  aii-ttibes,  oUier  than  is  prodaced  by  absorption  rrom  the  stomach. 


Hydrofiaorio  add  (i.«.,  inhaUtioii  of  air  paeaed  through  water  oontainiiig  60  parte  of  the    < 
dilute  acid  with  l&O  {arts  of  water]  was  in  vngue  for  a  time,  but  its  reanlta  were  cither  negativa 
or  deleterious. 

Superheated  air  is  a  useless  method,  for  it  ia  shown  that  evcD  when  tbe  air  in  tlie  apparatiu 
is  between  200-SDD°  F.,'  that  in  the  trachta  is  not  laiaed  more  than  a  degree  or  two,  while  a 
thermometer  placed  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung  is  quite  nnalTected. 

fntra-lar^ngeal   lnleetlon,—To  secure  a  larger  amount  of  fluid  passim;  into  the  air-tubs 
than  is  possible  by  iuhalatious  or  epniye,   iatra-laiyngeal   and  -tracheal 
employed,  the  flniu  being  iiyected  by  "  '  ,  . .         .     . 


intra-laiyngeal   and  -ttacheiil  injection  have  been 
of  a  syringe  passed  through  the  larynx  direct  Into 
I  to  show  that  the  fluids  injected  reach  the  diseased 
the  lung,  other  than  can  be  attributed  t 
lesa  easy  than  aprayino,  and  yields  no  bet 
irat  sugeeBtad  by  Romberg'  in  188B,     It 
ties  could  be  injected  into  the   trachea  i 


injected  re 
attributed  to  their  loc»l  m 
better  results. 

was  ejiperimeiitaUf 
of  auimale  without 


injected  ii 

the  alveoli,  and  that  it  was  readily  absorbed. 

hare  varied  much,  generally  one  drachm  or  less,  but  soms- 

'  ^tiiig  two  or  tliree  times  a  day,  the  syringe  being  passed 

tbe  trachea.    As  a  rule,  it  h  necessary 

,  10  per  cent. ; 


the  trachea.  There  is,  however, 
parta,  or  have  any  direct  action 
or  to  absorption.    Tbe  proccduri 

This  method  of  treatment  w 
proved  that  fluid  in  Urge  qua 
discomfort,  that  it  was  carried 

The  quantities  injected  in  m 
times  as  much  as  two  drachms 
through  the  glottis,  and  the  ii^ections  made  direct 
to  brash  the  tbroat  over  with  solution  of  cocain  Grst^ 

Tbe  fallowing  solutions  have  been  used  : — Menthol,  10  per 
guaiacol,  2  per  cent.,  in  olive  oil  or  in  glycerine  and  spirit. 

Intra-pulmonaru  //i/eoli'ons.— This  method  consists  in  the  direct  imection  of  antiseptis 
solutions  iuto  the  diseosod  parts  of  the  lung  or  tlieii  immediate  neighbourhood  by  means  of  a 
needle  introduced  through  the  chest  walls.  The  aubstaticaa  used  have  been  Tarious — peTobloiide 
of  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  menthol,  creasote,  camphor  or  naphthol,  chloriQe  of  rinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  ioduform,  iodine,  iodide  of  soda,  boracic  acid,  and  others. 

It  bas  been  shown  that  cicatricial  tissue  may  be  produced  by  these  means  in  the  lungs  of 
healthy  animals,  but  the  nature  of  the  tuberoulaT  process  in  the  lungs  makes  it  evident  that 
the  cicatriaation,  even  if  produced,  could  have  but  little  effect  ui>on  the  disease.     In  the 
in  which  this  method  has  been  used  in  man,  it  has  done  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
:es,  by  exciting  fresh  inflammation,  has  done  positive  harm. 


'  Giliii. 


r  Tlioi 
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Surgical  Operations.— These  are  two : 

1.  The  incision  and  drainage  of  large  cavities. 

2.  The  excision  of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  lungs. 

1.  The  incision  and  drainage  of  large  cavities. — The  only  cases  in  which  such  a  procedure 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  large  chronic  cavity  with  copious 
and  |)erhap8  foetid  discharge,  the  object  being  to  give  an  external  vent  to  the  secretions,  and 
thus  remove"  the  discomfort  and  risk  attending  expectoration  through  the  luns. 

A  distinction  is  often  drawn  between  chronic  cavities  of  tubercular  and  those  of  bronchi- 
ectaiic  origin,  operation  being  advocated  on  the  latter  but  not  on  the  former.  But  the  diagnosis 
between  them  during  life  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncertain,  for  many  cavities  diagnosed  as 
bronchiectatic  prove  to  be  tubercular,  and  a  cavity  of  bronchiectatic  origin,  when  it  has 
reached  a  large  size,  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  simple  bronchiectasis.  The  distinction  has, 
therefore,  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  value. 

Where  the  cavity  is  lar^e,  single,  and  at  the  base,  it  will  be  easy  to  reach  and  drain,  and 
some  relief  may  then  be  ^ven  if  the  discharge  be  copious ;  but  the  fistula  must  almost  of 
necessity  be  permanent.  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  the  cavity,  if  single,  is  not  a  simple  one, 
but  pouched  and  irregular.  More  often  there  are  several  cavities  ;  drainage  is  then  imperfect, 
and  the  object  of  the  operation  not  achieved. 

In  most  cases  operation  does  no  good,  for  practically  these  cavities  cannot  contract  and 
heal.     In  many  it  does  harm,  and  aggravates  the  discomfort  which  the  patient  suffers. 

The  incision  of  cavities  at  the  apex,  especially  when  of  large  size,  is  still  more  unfavourable  in 
its  results,  and  has  been  abandonea. 

2.  Excision  of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  lung,  — The  operation  has  been  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  tubercle  is  in  its  early  stage,  like  cancer,  a  local  disease,  and  that  its  removal 
would  prevent  its  spread. 

The  obvious  objections  are  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  even  in  the  earliest  cases,  how  far 
the  mischief  extends  so  as  to  remove  all  the  diseased  parts,  and  that  phthisis  is  often  but  a 
secondary  infection  of  the  lung  from  some  primary  tubercular  disease  elsewhere. 

A  few  successful  cases  have  been  reported.  Thus  Lowson  ^  removed  a  portion  of  the  right 
up})er  lobe  in  a  woman  of  84  years  of  age.  The  operation  was  successful,  and  the  woman  lived 
nine  months,  and  died  then  suddenly  of  htematemesis.    There  was  no  post-mortem  examination. 

Tuffier^  also  removed  the  right  apex  in  a  man  of  19.  The  wound  healed  completely  in  120 
•days ;  the  man  was  living  and  well  four  years  later. 

Against  a  few  successful  cases  such  as  these  must  be  set  a  much  larger  number  of  failures. 
The  results  of  the  operation  are  quite  uncertain,  and  the  risks  very  great,  so  that  the  operation 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  justifiable,  and  has  been  rightly  abandoned. 

The  Treatment  of  Sjrmptoms. 

General  symptoms  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  The  more  special 
symptoms  of  phthisis  call  for  special  consideration. 

Fever. — The  fever  rarely  requires  treatment,  for  the  temperature  is  seldom 
very  high,  and  if  high,  rarely  remains  so,  for  long.  Patients  often  feel  the  better 
with  a  high  than  a  low  temperature,  the  fever  acting,  no  doubt,  as  a  stimulant, 
the  want  of  which  the  patient  feels  when  it  is  absent.  For  these  reasons  anti- 
pyretics, which  are  very  transient  in  their  action,  do  not  now  find  much  favour  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis.  To  produce  any  effect  upon  the  temperature,  they  must 
be  given  in  large  doses,  and,  when  so  given,  often  produce  unpleasant  symptoms. 
They  cannot  be  often  repeated  or  long  continued,  so  that  their  use  must  be 
reserved  for  special  occasions.  They  are  all  alike  given  in  smaller  doses,  but  then, 
whatever  general  effect  they  may  have,  their  action  is  not  antipyretic,  for  in 
such  doses  they  do  not  lower  temperature. 

The  drugs  chiefly  employed  as  antipyretics  are  antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phen- 
acetin  and  quinine,  but  of  these  the  first  and  last  have  been  most  used. 

Antipyrin  has  been  ^ven  in  10  to  15  grains  three  times  a  day,  or  in  larger  doses,  even 
up  to  90  grains  in  the  day.  Such  amounts  are  rarely  tolerated,  and  even  snudler  doses  often 
•cause  discomfort  and  depression.    This  drug  is  hardly  ever  used  now. 

>  BrU,  Med,  Jour.,  1893,  i.  1162.  «  Tuffier,  Paris,  VM. 
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The  same  maj  be  said  of  Salicylate  of  Boda  and  Salioylio  aold. 

Quinine,  again,  when  fiven  as  an  antipyretic,  must  be  given  in  doses  of  15  to  80  gimiiis  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  such  doses  cannot  be  often  repeated. 

Of  all  these  drugs  alike  the  smaller  doses  have  no  antipyretic  action. 

Aconite  and  digitalis,  though  standing  in  the  list  of  antipyretics,  have  little,  if  any,  effect 
upon  temperature,  and  are  ffiven  for  other  considerations  in  fever,  the  former  to  lednoe  pnlse 
tension — out  this  is  usually  low  enough  in  phthisis — and  the  latter  to  raise  tension  and  stamolate 
the  heart.  The  former  is  contra-inoicatea,  though  the  latter  may  be  usefol,  if  the  heart  be 
flagging. 

Sponging  with  tepid  water,  either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  the  arms  and  legs 
only,  is  the  simplest  and  best  method  of  reducing  temperature  in  phthisis. 
This  not  only  reduces  the  temperature,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  who  often  asks  for  its  repetition.  This  treatment  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  with  advantage. 

Cold  bathing  and  cold  douclves  are  rarely  employed  in  phthisis,  and  are  not 
required. 

Sweating. — Sweating,  though  a  very  common  symptom  in  phthisis,  is  very 
inconstant.  It  may  come  and  go  in  the  most  irregular  way.  It  may  be  absent 
throughout  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  only  when  considerable  and  frequent  that  it 
calls  for  treatment.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  night  sweating,  but  it  would  be 
better  called  sleep  sweating,  for  it  occurs  night  and  day  during  and  after  sleep, 
and,  as  a  rule,  only  then.  It  is  a  source  of  risk  by  chill,  especially  when  it  occurs 
at  night.  The  patient,  therefore,  should  sleep  in  flannel,  and  if  the  clothes 
become  very  wet  or  damp,  they  should  be  changed,  food  and  stimulants  being  at 
the  same  time  given. 

Sweating  depends  in  great  part  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  is  therefore  relieved  by  any  drug  or  treatment  which  improves  the  general 
health.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  iron,  quinine,  acids,  hypophosphites, 
feeding,  and  stimulants. 

Atropine  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  antihydrotics  in  phtliisis  ;  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  a  pill  at  night  time,  y^^ ,  ^,  or,  if  necessary,  ^V  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate. 

A  third  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  l)elladouna,  or  10-15  minims  of  the  tincture,  may  be  given 
with  equal  effect ;  but  the  atropine  pill  is  more  convenient,  and  rarely  fails.  Its  administration 
may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  without  any  increase  in  the  dose  becoming  necessary. 

Some  persons  are  very  susceptible  to  belladonna  in  any  form,  even  a  small  dose  causing  so 
much  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  discomfort  that  it  has  to  be  given  up. 

Strychnine  comes  after  atropine,  but  is  far  inferior  to  it. 

Three  to  6  minims  of  the  Liquor  Strychninse,  or  10  minims  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
given  on  going  to  bed,  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

Oxide  of  Zinc  was  the  favourite  remedy  before  atropine  and  strychnine  came  so  much 
into  vogue.  Of  this  2-8  grains  may  be  given  in  a  pill,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
same  amount  of  extract  of  conium. 

Camphoric  Acid  has  been  much  advocated  recently,  and  is  by  some  considered  to  be  superior 
to  atropine.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  6-30  grains  twice  daily. 

Other  remedies,  less  reliable,  but  useful  in  certain  cases,  are  many  of  the  mineral  acids,  e.g., 
nitrohydroehloric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic,  in  doses  of  10-15  minims  of  the  dilute  pharmacopoeial 
prejMirations ;  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  grains  10-15 ;  pierotoxin,  grain  ^ ;  nitrate  of 
pilocarpin,  grain  ■^.  (This  dose  of  pilocarpin  often  produces  a  slight  sweat  within  a  few 
moments  of  taking  it,  but  chocks  the  sleep  sweats.)  Coto  Bark,  6  minims  in  emulsion.  Pulv. 
Ipecac.  Co.  is  useful  from  the  opium  it  contains. 

Agaricin  has  been  advocated  recently  in  doses  of  -^^  to  }  of  a  grain,  increased  up  to  1  crain. 
""  's  takes  some  time,  six  hours  or  so,  to  act.     It  should  be  combincKi  with  Dover's  powder  to 
Ic  its  laxative  action. 
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Lastly,  iron  preparalionSy  especially  the  sulphate  and  perehloride ;  acetcUe  of  lead ;  and 
digitalis.  Many  of  these  preparations  are  given  as  stimulants,  and  as  astringents.  Their 
action  is  slow,  and  probably  indirect,  through  the  influence  they  have  upon  the  general  nutrition 
and  tone  of  the  body. 

Cough. — The  treatmeut  of  cough  will  vary  according  to  its  character,  its 
cause,  and  the  effect  it  produces  upon  the  patient.  The  cough  in  phthisis  is 
essentially  conservative,  having  for  its  object  the  removal  from  the  air-tubes  of 
morbid  products  which  would  be  harmful  if  allowed  to  remain.  As  a  rule,  the 
cough  is  short,  not  very  frequent  or  difficult,  and  relieves  rather  than  distresses 
the  patient,  so  that  it  may  require  little,  if  any,  treatment.  Certainly  the  routine 
administration  of  opiates  or  sedatives  for  cough  in  phthisis  is  quite  as  likely  to 
do  harm  as  to  do  good. 

The  cough  may,  however,  be  frequent,  violent,  or  paroxysmal,  and  cause 
much  distress ;  then  it  must  be  treated,  but  the  choice  of  remedies  is  wide,  and 
will  vary  with  the  conditions  which  cause  it. 

Unusual  frequency  of  a  cough  may  be  due  to  an  unusual  amoimt  of  dis- 
charge, as  in  cases  in  which  there  is  rapidly  progressing  breaking  down  of  the 
lungs,  or  where  there  are  freely  secreting  cavities.  If  the  cough  be  less,  the 
secretion  will  be  longer  retained  in  the  lungs,  and  experience  alone  can  show 
whether  the  frequent  cough,  or  the  retention  of  the  secretions,  will  cause  most 
discomfort  to  the  patient. 

With  chronic  cavities  which  freely  secrete,  the  cough  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
frequent  but  paroxysmal,  occurring  once  or  twice  a  day,  especially  in  the 
morning,  and  continuing  until  a  large  amount  of  secretion  is  brought  up  and  the 
cavity  emptied.  After  this,  there  will  be  little  cough  until  the  cavity  has  again 
become  filled.  Position  largely  influences  the  cough  in  such  cases  as  these ;  thus 
by  lying  in  some  particular  position,  as  on  one  side,  the  expectoration  is 
facilitated,  and  the  coughing-bout  shortened,  while,  when  rest  is  desired  some 
other  position  is  assumed,  in  which  the  fluid  is  more  easily  retained  within  the 
cavity  for  the  time. 

Violent  morning  cough  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  secretion,  either  in 
cavities  or  in  the  air-tubes  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  usually  varies  inversely 
with  sleep.  If  the  night  has  been  good,  the  morning  cough  may  be  severe  ;  if  the 
night  has  been  disturbed  by  cough,  the  morning  attack  will  be  absent  or  slight. 
The  administration  of  a  sedative  at  nighty  to  check  the  cough  and  give  sleep,  may 
be  followed  in  the  morning  by  such  a  severe  bout  of  coughing  that  the  patient 
will  prefer  the  broken  night's  rest  they  get  without  the  sedative. 

In  many  cases,  the  morning  cough  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  amoimt  of 
secretion  as  to  its  viscidity  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  away.  This  is  greatly 
relieved  by  warm  drinks  taken  on  waking  or  rising,  as,  for  instance,  a  cup  of 
warm  milk  or  coffee. 

In  some  cases  the  cough  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  secretion. 
It  is  either  constant  or  occurs  in  violent  paroxysms.  When  constant,  even  if  not 
very  violent,  it  is  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and  may  keep  the  patient  from 
sleep  all  night;  when  occurring  in  paroxysms  it  may  become  a  serious  com- 
plication in  the  case  by  the  exhaustion  it  produces,  and  by  the  pain  in  the  head 
and  chest  it  is  attended  by.  It  may  lead  to  vomiting,  and  interfere  with  the 
taking  and  digestion  of  food ;  and  of  course  it  increases  the  risk  of  haemorrhage. 
For  such  an  irritable  cough  some  sedative,  especially  opium,  is  indicated. 

In  some  early  cases  the  cough  is  very  violent  from  the  beginning.  This  is 
attributed  to  irritation  in  the  lung  or  in  the  pleura,  and  relief  may  be  given 
by  counter  irritation  to  the  skin,  with  iodine  for  example,  a  mustard  leaf,  or  9 
blister. 
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In  most  of  these  cases  the  cough  is  due  to  irritation  in  the  large  air-tubes, 
notably  in  the  larjnx  or  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  catarrh. 

This  kind  of  irritable  cough  is  best  treated  with  inhalations,  dry  or  moist. 

The  moist  inhalations  consist  of  steam,  impregnated  or  not  with  some  balsamic  or  stimu- 
lating aromatic  substances,  e,g.^  friar's  balsam,  euealyptol,  menthol,  camphor,  etc.  ;  or  with 
some  more  sedative  drag,  for  example,  conium. 

The  dry  inhalations  may  be  equally  efficacious,  and  are  certainly  more  convenient.  They  are 
administered  by  inspiring  through  special  respirators  or  glass  tubes,  containing  sponge  or  cotton 
wool,  upon  which  the  substances  employed  are  sprinkleo. 

The  substances  usually  given  are  creasotCf  mther^  chloroform,  alcohol^  and  iodine,  as  in  the 
following  prescriptions : — 

Iodine,  gr.  iii.  Creasote,  ^  Euealyptol,  3  iii  j 

iEther,  5  ii.  Spir.  of  chloroform,  V  aa.  01.  Pini  sylv.,  3  iii  *» 

Carbolic  acid,  3  ii.  Carbolic  acid,  J  Spir.  chloroform ;  or 

Thymol  or  creasote,  3  i-  Spir.  vini  rectif.,  ad  3  i. 

Rectified  spirit,  ad  5  i.  10-20  drops  on  the  respirator. 

10  drops  on  the  respirator. 

Cough  Mixtures  are  generally  necessary.  They  are  of  the  sedative  class, 
containing  opium  or  morphia,  Jii/drocyanic  acul,  chlnroform,  bromide  of  jtotassium^ 
and  chloral. 

Some  useful  cough  mixtures  for  phthisis  are  the  following,  an-angcd  in  order  of  strength : — 

1.  A  few  dro^js  of  paregoric  on  a  lump  of  sugar  ; 

2.  An  acid  hnctus,  e.g.,  Acet.  Scillae ;  Tt.  Camphor  Co.  ;  Syr.  Tolut.,  equal  jMirts,  3  i  fo^ 

the  dose ; 
8.  Liq.  MorphinseHydrochlor.,  TTt  iii ;  Spir.  chlorof.,  TTt  v  ;  Glycerine  and  water,  aa  ad  3  i  > 
4.  Tt.  Chlorofoiini  et  Morphinae  Co.,  TTl  x  for  the  dose. 

For  the  night  the  common  prescriptions  are  PiL  Ipec,  e  Sc,  Pxdv.  Ipec,  Co,, 
Bromide  of  j^ofassium,  and  Chloral, 

It  is  not  good  to  give  opium  too  early  if  other  drugs  will  do,  for  as  the  disease 
is  chronic  and  cough  persistent,  the  opium  once  taken  will  be  continued,  and  the 
danger  of  the  opium-habit  being  produced  is  by  no  means  small. 

The  paroxysms  require  some  rapidly  acting  remedy,  for  they  not  only  cause 
distress,  but  danger,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  haemoptysis. 

Severe  paroxysms  may  even  require  the  inhalation  of  a  little  chloroform  or  a 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  but  in  many  cases  relief  is  given  rapidly  by  a 
few  minims  of  laudanum  placed  on  the  tongue,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  little 
bromide  or  chloral. 

When  the  cough  depends  upon  laryngeal  disease,  the  remedies  chosen  will 
be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  condition  of  the  larynx,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  some  sedatives,  e.g.,  cocain  or  morphia,  directly  with  the 
brush. 

The  Digestion.  —  Other  things  being  equal,  the  prognosis  in  phthisis 
depends  largely  upon  the  digestive  system.  Every  effort  must,  therefore, 
be  made  to  keep  the  digestion  in  good  condition,  by  avoiding  everything  that 
may  upset  it,  and  most  carefully  treating  any  disturbance  in  it  that  may  arise. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  digestive  powers  are  often  feeble,  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  disease,  but  chiefly  from  the  want  of  the  accustomed  air  and 
exercise ;  and,  once  upset,  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  restoring  them. 

For  this  purpose  the  diet  and  general  habits  must  be  regulated.  Excesses 
and  dissipations  of  every  kind,  whether  in  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  late 
hours,  must  he  avoided.     Even  the  choice  of  drugs  is  restricted  out  of  regard  to 
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the  digestion,  so  that  iron,  creasote,  arsenic,  and  similar  remedies  are  often 
unsuitable ;  and,  when  given,  must  be  given  with  care  and  discrimination,  and 
their  eflfect  upon  the  digestion  watched. 

The  appetite  may  be  ravenous,  impaired,  or  even  conipletely  lost. 

Where  the  appetite  is  ravenous,  the  constant  yearning  for  food  often  has  a 
real  basis,  and  means  that  the  body  is  not  properly  nourished,  owing  to  defective 
assimilation  of  the  food  taken. 

This  may  be  controlled  by  regulating  the  meals,  reducing  the  amount  of  food  taken,  or  giving 
it  in  a  more  easily  digestible  form,  e^g,^  peptonised  ;  or  the  digestion  may  be  assisted  by  pepsins 
and  acid,  or  acid  and  strychnia.  This  condition  is  not  peculiar  in  any  way  to  phthisis,  for  Dusy 
and  over- worked  men,  living  much  in  oflSce,  often  complain  more  of  hunger,  and  take  food  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  than  they  do  when  they  are  in  active  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Here 
the  feeling  of  hunger  varies,  not  with  the  amount  of  food  taken  into  the  stomacn,  but  with  the 
amount  of  it  which  is  assimilated  ;  when  health  is  at  a  lower  level  less  is  absorbed. 

Sometimes  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost,  and  positive  repugnance  is  felt  for 
food. 

This  is  purely  subjective,  and  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  depend  at  all  upon  the  digestion ; 
for  the  stomach  can  deal  with  all  the  food  put  into  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  forcible 
feeding  or  over-feeding,  such  patients  digesting,  easily  and  with  advantage,  enormous  quantities  of 
food,  such  as  a  healthy  person  could  hardly  mspose  of. 

Gastric  dyspepsia  in  phthisis  produces  the  usual  symptoms,  viz.,  pain  or 
fulness  after  food,  flatulence,  eructations,  or  vomiting. 

In  acute  cases  of  phthisis  it  is  often  the  direct  effect  of  the  disease ;  it  is  similar 
to  what  is  met  with  in  other  conditions  of  acute  disease  with  fever ;  and,  as  in 
them,  the  tongue  is  coated  with  thick  or  patchy  fur. 

A  small  calomel  puige  occasionally,  with  an  eflfervescing  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
little  strychnia,  or  an  acid  and  strychnia  mixture,  will  do  much  good. 

In  this  condition  the  catarrhal  state  of  the  stomach  is  often  kept  up 
and  excited  by  improper  food;  e.gr.,  too  much  solid,  and,  especially,  too  much 
stimulant. 

Nothing  is  much  more  frequent  than  to  find  these  conditions  due  to  excess  of  alcohol  In  some 
form  or  another.  A  little  stimulant  has  been  ordered  by  the  doctor ;  one  person  has  suggested 
a  little  rum  and  milk  in  the  morning,  another  a  glass  of  port-wine  or  ecg  and  sherry  at  eleven, 
some  whisky  and  water  at  meals,  ana  a  nightcap  on  going  to  bed,  anoso  it  happens  that  the 
patient  is  dfrinking  all  day  long,  often  without  being  aware  what  amount  is  really  being  con- 
sumed every  day,  or  what  harm  is  being  done.  Some  alcohol  is  good,  but  the  amount  must  be 
carefully  regulated. 

In  the  less  acute  cases  the  dyspepsia  is  often  atonic,  and  due  in  part  to  the 
ansemia,  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  glands  being  feebly  nourished,  like  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  discharging  their  functions  only  imperfectly. 

For  this  should  be  prescribed  as  much  fresh  air  and  exercise  as  the  strength  will  fftand,  an 
easily  assimilated  prejtaration  of  iron,  «.^.,  the  saccharine  carbonate,  some  tartrate  or  citrate  j  a 
little  strychnia  ;  and  some  easily  digested,  or  partly  digested,  foods. 

Vomiting  in  phthisis  has  three  main  causes  which  call  for  diflferent  treat- 
ment : 

1.  It  may  be  dyspeptic,  and  follow  the  taking  of  food. 

This  will  be  treated  in  the  usual  wav  ;  but  the  two  stock  and  most  asefal  remedies  are  effer- 
vescing alkaline  mixtures  with  strychnia  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 

2.  It  may  be  the  residt  of  coughing,  that  is,  the  patients  may  cough  till  they 

vomit. 

For  this  some  sedative  cough-mixture  is  necessary,  e.^.,  a  chloromorphia  dxtn|jhl^  <r 
opium. 
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Sometimes  the  food  excites  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  so,  indirectly, 
the  vomiting  is  the  result  of  the  taking  of  food,  but  it  is  not  dyspeptic. 

For  this,  too,  a  sedative  is  the  hest  remedy,  eg,,  a,  hydrocyanic  draught  before  meals,  or 
some  bismuth  mixture,  combined,  if  need  be,  with  a  little  opium. 

3.  The  most  troublesome  form  of  vomiting  is  that  which  depends  upon  neither 
of  these  causes,  viz.,  dyspepsia  or  cough,  but  upon  some  other,  possibly 
toxic,  cause.  Extreme  instances  of  this  are  fortunately  rare,  but  vomit- 
ing may  then  become  a  very  grave  complication. 

Arsenic  and  strychnia  may  be  tried,  but  the  cases  usually  require  sedatives,  bromides,  chloral, 
or  even  morphia. 

As  in  hysterical  cases,  the  vomiting  may  be  quite  irregular,  and,  once  con- 
trolled, it  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  recurs.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  defy 
almost  every  treatment  adopted,  and  may,  in  spite  of  treatment,  lead  to  death 
from  exhaustion.  As  already  stated,  cases  in  which  this  nervous,  or  as  it  has 
been  called  reflex,  vomiting,  occurs  are  always  of  grave  prognosia 

Irregularity  of  bowels,  that  is,  constipation  alternating  perhaps  with  slight 
diarrhoea,  is  generally  associated  with  a  coated  tongue  and  torpid  digestion. 

A  small  compound  rhubarb  pill,  with  gr.  |  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  added,  and  now  and 
then  a  small  calomel  purge,  will  rectify  this  ;  but  it  usually  remedies  itself  when  the  gastric 
digestion  is  restored. 

Diarrbcea — ^The  motions  are  usually  small  and  frequent  rather  than  copious. 
The  diarrhoea  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  undigested  food,  to  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  intestines,  or  to  ulceration. 

Much  may  be  done  by  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  so  that  the  food  should  leave  but  little  solid 
residue  to  reach  the  lower  bowel.  A  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  e.g,f  a  teaspNOonful,  with  a  little 
laudanum  if  necessary,  given  every  morning,  will  often  control  it  by  emptying  the  bowel  of  its 
irritating  contents. 

Bismuth  is  useful  in  many  cases,  and  may  be  combined  with  opium.  A  satisfactory  com- 
bination is  subnltrate  of  bismuth  and  Pulv.  Ipecac.  Co.,  10  grains  of  each  given  in  milk  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Astringents  are  sometimes  useful,  but  their  routine  administration,  without  consideration  of 
each  case  on  its  merits,  is  inadvisable.  They  are  most  suitable  for  cases  in  which  the  motions 
are  copious. 

Useful  prescriptions  are  the  following  : — 

Extr.  Haematox.  liq.  or  Tt.  Catechu,  or  Tt.  Kino,  tTl  30,  Ex.  Mist.  Cretae,  J  1. 

To  all  these  draughts  a  few  minims  of  Tt.  Opii  may  be  added  if  necessary. 
In  troublesome  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to  an  Enema  Opii,  or  to  some  simple  astringent 
enema,  containing  alum  or  hamamelis,  the  vehicle  being  starch  or  barley  water. 

Abdominal  pain  is,  fortunately,  not  a  common  symptom  in  phthisis,  but  it 
may  be  very  severe.  Its  treatment  will  depend  upon  its  cause,  e,g.,  colic  or 
peritonitis. 

The  ordinary  treatment  is  usually  suflScient,  but  in  rare  cases,  in  which  abdominal  pain  is 
continued  and  severe,  there  is  no  resource  but  opium.  In  all  cases  alike,  whether  the  pain  be 
gastric  or  intestinal,  rest  must  be  insisted  upon. 

Stomatitis,  or  an  aphilums  condition  of  the  mouth,  will  be  relieved  by  a  mouth 
wash,  e.g.,  chlorate  of  potash  with  myrrh,  or  by  washing  the  mouth  with  water  and 
applying  glycerine  and  borax.  The  little  aphthous  patches  or  ulcers,  which  are 
often  so  painful,  are  best  treated  by  touching  them  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 

Difficulty  and  pain  on  sicallowing  are  often  due  to  chronic  ulceration  of  the 
tongue,  pharynx,  or  larynx.  These  aifections  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way 
locally,  by  sedative  applications,  containing  usually  cocain  or  morphia. 
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With  these  affections  the  taking  of  food  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  so  great  distress  that 
patients  look  forward  with  dread  to  meal-times,  and  sometimes  refuse  food  altogether.  In  such 
cases  great  relief  is  given  by  brushing  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  all  parts  witMn  reach,  with  a 
solution  of  cocain,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  before  food  is  to  be  given. 

Expectoration. — The  amount  of  the  sputum  varies  chiefly  with  the  amount 
of  bronchitis  present,  and  will  he  treated  accordingly. 

If  the  secretion  or  breath  be  foetid,  antiseptic  inhalations  will  be  necessary. 

Inhalations  of  creasote,  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  eucalyptol,  friar's  balsam,  turpentine,  or 
terebine  are  efficacious  ;  pills  of  iodoform  are  useful  but  not  agreeable  ;  musk  is  a  good  remedy, 
but  costly.  The  mouth  should  also  be  washed  with  a  lotion  of  permanganate  of  ^)ota^,  chlorate 
of  potash,  or  sanitas. 

Haemoptysis. — The  treatment  of  hsemoptysis  has  been  already  fully  dealt 
with,  and  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 

Insomnia. — Apart  from  the  common  causes  of  broken  rest,  e.g.,  cough  or 
sweating,  insomnia  or  restlessness  becomes  in  some  patients  a  prominent  symptom 
and  requires  treatment.  It  is  not  common,  except  in  the  more  severe  and  acute 
cases. 

It  calls  for  the  usual  remedies,  viz. ,  bromide,  chloral,  sulphonal,  or  cannabis  indica  ;  opium 
and  morphia  are  best  avoided  as  long  as  possible. 

Other  nervous  symptoms  depend,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  vary  with  it,  so  that  they  are  best  treated  on  general  principles. 

General  Management. 

In  acute  phthisis  the  patient  must  be  treated  in  all  ways — indeed,  can 
only  be  treated — as  one  suffering  from  acute  illness.  The  difficulties  arise 
when  the  patient  is  not  so  acutely  ill.  If  a  patient  with  sub-acute  phthisis 
be  treated  as  an  invalid  or  convalescent  would  be,  common  sense  will  suggest 
the  general  rules  to  be  observed.  It  is  obvious  that  such  general  rules  cannot 
be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  patients  alike,  but  will  require  modification  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  case.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
such  patients,  if  well  enough  to  be  about,  should  live  regular,  quiet  lives,  keep 
early  hours,  and  avoid  all  dissipation  and  excitement ;  they  should  be  warmly 
clad  and  well  fed ;  they  should  have  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  occupation  as  much 
as  possible,  and  should  avoid  exposure  and  fatigue  of  either  mind  or  body. 

Fresh  Air. — Although  it  is  desirable  that  phthisical  patients  should  live  as  much  as  they  can 
in  the  open  air,  this  is  often  not  possible  in  the  changeable  climate  of  this  country,  either  because 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  because  the  patients  are  too  ill.  It  is  one  of  the  chief,  and, 
indeed,  the  most  important,  advantages  of  a  good  climate  that  more  out-of-door  life  is  rendered 
possible. 

When,  from  whatever  reason  it  mav  be,  the  patient  is  confined  within  doors,  the  house  or 
room  occupied  should  be  light,  cheeiiul,  warm,  and,  above  all  things,  well  ventilated.  One 
great  secret  of  keeping  the  house  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  to  keep  the  passages  warm.  Where 
this  is  not  done  there  is  a  constant  risk  of  chill  to  patients  as  they  pass  from  room  to  room,  and 
cold  passages  are  a  constant  danger  to  invalids.  If  the  patient  be  confined  to  the  bedroom,  the 
temperature  should  be  maintains  as  far  as  {possible  at  about  54  to  60.  A  fire  is  good  for  ventila- 
tion as  well  as  for  warmth,  while  a  sunk  sash  or  raised  sill  to  the  window  will  enable  the  window 
to  be  raised  a  few  inches,  and  enough  air  will  pass  between  the  sashes  to  keep  the  room  fresh 
without  draught     When  the  weather  permits,  the  window  should  be  kept  open  day  and  night. 

Many  of  our  present  houses  are  not  as  well  equipped  in  these  smaller,  out  very  important, 
respects  as  are  some  of  the  best  hotels  and  sanatoria,  especially  in  the  frequented  winter  resorta. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  residence  in  these  winter  resorts  is  so  beneficial  is  that  the 
good  of  the  fresh  air  during  the  day  is  not  undone  by  a  dose  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  dming 
the  rest  of  the  twentv-four  hours,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  the  winter  at  leut  tm^ 
thirds  of  the  whole  aay. 
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The  treatment  by  fresh  air  is  carried  to  its  extreme  in  what  is  now  called  the  open-air  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  which  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Clothing.— This  should  be  warm  but  not  too  heavy,  and  suitable  to  the  season  ;  for  it  is  as 
great  a  mistake  to  wrap  up  too  warmly  and  suffer  from  oppression,  as  it  is  to  be  too  lightly 
clothed  and  suffer  from  coli  To  avoid  chill,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  both  day  and 
night— esj^edally  at  night  because  of  the  sweating. 

Attention  should  be  paid  also  to  the  feet  ana  legs.  Patients  often  wrap  up  the  body  well, 
but  leave  the  legs  too  little  clad  or  go  badly  shod.  The  feet  should  be  protected  with  warm 
socks,  cork  soles,  and  stout  boots.    To  keep  the  feet  warm  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  avoiding  chill. 

The  question  of  clothing  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  in  women.  Even  when  tney  do 
not  wear  low  dresses  on  occasions,  and  this,  of  course,  should  be  strictly  prohibited,  they  usually 
cover  too  little  the  umyer  parts  of  the  chest  and  lower  parts  of  the  neck.  But  the  chief  difficulty 
is  with  corsets,  Notning  can  be  tolerated  which  impedes  the  movements  of  respiration,  yet  the 
corset,  by  contiuiiig  the  action  of  the  lower  ribs,  throws  extra  work  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
chest,  just  those  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  most  mischief  in  phthisis.  To  abandon  corsets 
involves  so  much  change  in  the  figure  and  in  the  fit  of  dresses  that  it  is  the  last  thing  to  which 
phthisical  women  willingly  agree. 

Bathing^. — Bathing  in  the  ojien  should  be  strictly  forbidden  even  in  summer,  but  a  tepid,  or 
in  summer  if  the  {Mttient  be  well  enough,  even  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  good 
rub  down  ^lith  a  rough  towel  to  stimulate  the  circulation,  is  often  found  exhilarating  and  useful. 
A  warm  l)ath  once  a  week  or  so,  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  in  good  condition,  is  desirable  ;  but 
from  the  fear  of  catching  cold,  phthisical  i»aticnts  often  use  the  bath  too  little. 

Occupation. — Many  phthisical  i>atients  are  well  enough  to  work,  though  not  fit  for  any 
kind  of  work,  or  fit  to  go  to  work  every  day  in  any  weather. 

The  work  must  not  entail  long  hours,  muscular  etfort,  fatigue,  excitement,  or  worry;  it 
should  not  be  such  as  to  make  heavy  demands  on  the  respiratory  organs,  for  instance,  speaking, 
reading,  singing ;  nor  should  it  be  in  a  dusty,  vitiated  atmosphere,  such  as  that  of  factories 
or  mills,  etc.  How  far  it  is  possible  to  meet  these  requirements  in  any  given  case  is  open  to 
consideration. 

The  same  considerations  are  important  in  choosing  an  occupation  for  a  young  person  who, 
though  not  actively  phthisical,  is  uelicate  and  comes  of  a  phthisical  stock.  For  such  persons 
an  active  out-of-door  life  is  the  best,  even  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in  a  better  climate 
abroad. 

Wasting  and  Anaemia,  though  parts  of  the  disease  itself,  are  aggravated 
no  doubt  by  disturbed  rest,  coughing,  anxiety,  and  other  accidental  causes. 
To  some  extent  they  will  disappear  if  the  disease  become  quiescent,  and  in  all 
cases  may  be  to  some  extent  combated  by  general  management,  diet,  and 
drugs. 

Diet. — The  diet  should  be  liberal,  as  much  as  the  digestive  powers  will 
stand,  but  what  the  exact  dietary  shall  be  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  case,  and  the  condition  of  the  digestion. 

Thus  acute  cases  of  phthisis,  where  there  is  much  fever,  a  furred  tongue,  and  impaired 
appetite,  will  require  feeaing  like  other  acute  cases  chiefly  on  liquid  food,  i.e.,  milk,  beef- tea, 
and  broth ;  or  if  milk  cannot  be  easily  digested,  whey  or  koumis  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
In  any  case,  as  soon  as  possible  the  diet  should  be  varied  with  some  light  and  easily  digestible 
solid  food. 

Subacute  cases  should  be  dieted  like  convalescents,  the  meals  being  light,  easily  digestible,  and 
frequent.  The  usual  meals  of  the  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening  should  do  supplemented  by  light 
meals  between,  and  some  light  food,  such  as  beef-tea  or  milk,  should  be  given  at  night  if  sleep 
bo  disturbed.  It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  food  such  |)atients  will  often  take  and  be 
the  better  for  ;  nor  do  the  digestive  powers  necessarily  stand  in  constant  relation  with  tlie 
appetite,  for  even  when  the  appetite  is  completely  lost,  or  when  there  is  such  actual  repugnance 
to  food  that  little  or  none  is  voluntarily  taken,  the  digestive  i)owoi*s  still  remain  good,  and  the 
food  will  be  well  digested  if  it  once  reach  the  stomach. ' 

For  such  cases  the  treatment  hj  forced  feeding  or  stuffing  was  introduced.  This  consists  in 
the  direct  introduction  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  an  oesophageal  tube,  of  large  quantities  of 
l)ounded  meat  or  partly  digested  food.  Debove  used  for  this  purpose  a  powder  of  dry  and 
|)Ounded  meat,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  four  times  its  weight  of  fresh  meat.  He 
commenced  with  1  ounce  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  gradually 
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increased  the  amount  up  to  12  or  15  ounces  daily,  equivalent  to  8  or  4  pounds  of  fresh  meat, 
mixed  with  5  pints  of  milk.  The  gain  in  weight  and  health  was  often  wonderfiU,  and  aa 
striking  as  in  cases  of  neurasthenia.  After  a  time  the  patients  were  able  to  take  this  food  by 
the  mouth,  when  made  appetising,  by  flavouring  it  with  wine  or  brandy,  or  giving  it  in 
seasoned  sou|)8. 

Of  course  forcible  feeding  is  only  required  in  certain  cases,  but  it  may  yield  8ur|)rising  and 
remarkable  results.     Forcea  feeding  or  stuffing  is  now  often  combined  with  open  air  treatment. 

Massage  is  not,  as  a  rule,  suitable  for  phthisical  cases,  and  often  does  harm,  but  it  may  be  used 
sometimes  to  supplement  the  dieting  ana  increase  the  appetite. 

Stimulants. — The  question  of  stimulants  is  always  an  important  one, 
for  it  is  sure  to  be  raised.  Alcohol  in  any  form  has  no  curative  or  remedial 
action  on  the  disease.  This  at  once  disposes  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
by  alcohol,  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  .aflfirmed  that  the  systematic  and 
deliberate  administration  of  alcohol,  to  the  extent  of  many  ounces  a  day,  ia 
absolutely  pernicious. 

It  has  been  stated  that  5  or  6  ounces  of  brandy  or  other  spirit,  or  even  more,  may  be 
taken  by  phthisical  patients  continuously  without  harm  and  with  advantage.  I  thmk  it  not 
unlikely  that  this  may  account  for  the  not  infrequent  association  of  phthisis  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  though  I  believe  the  association  is  less  frequently  seen  now  than  it  was,  probably  because 
of  the  recognised  evils  of  such  alcoholic  treatment. 

The  (question  of  stinmlants  is  one  that  must  be  always  present  to  the  mind  in  estimating 
the  condition  of  a  phthisical  jwitient  seen  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  patients 
evidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  alcohol ;  for  the  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  general 
tremulousness,  with  disturbed  rest  and  evil  dreams  at  night,  indicate  the  cause,  and  all  the 
symptoms  disapi)ear  when  the  alcohol  is  stopi)ed. 

At  the  same  time,  most  phthisical  patients  are,  I  believe,  the  better  for  some  stimulant  with 
their  meals,  for  it  seems  to  improve  appetite  and  to  assist  digestion.  In  what  special  form  it  is 
l>est  given,  whether  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  must  be  determined  by  the  idiosyncrasies  and 
preferences  of  the  patient.  If  alcohol  does  not  suit  it  will  show  itself,  either  in  impairment  of 
the  api>etite  or  digestion,  in  coating  of  the  tongue,  or  in  uncomfortable  fulness  or  flushing  of 
the  face  after  meals.  With  these  symptoms  the  special  stimulant  must  be  changed,  or  none  at 
all  given. 

The  diet  is  often  supplemented  bj  cod-liver  oil,  or,  when  this  is  not  well 
borne,  by  cream  or  good  butter,  extract  of  malt,  pancreatic  emulsion,  glycerine, 
etc. 

Cod-liver  Oil  is  the  most  useful  of  all  such  remedies  ;  its  use  is  only  that  of  a  food,  being  an 
easily  digestible  fat,  and  it  has  no  direct  influence  U])on  the  disease.  Some  patients,  and 
especially  children,  take  it  easily  and  like  it,  but  to  others,  oils  of  any  kind  are  nauseating. 

One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  the  adult,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient,  and 
though  much  larger  doses  are  sometimes  given,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  they  do  the 
])atient  more  ^ood  than  smaller  doses,  while  they  are  liable  to  disorder  digestion,  and  are 
i)robably  only  in  \\a,rt  absorbed.  In  full  doses  the  oil  may  have  a  laxative  effect,  and  tends  to 
Keep  up  or  increase  diarrhoea  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  it 

The  oil  should  be  given  about  an  hour  after  a  meal ;  if  it  cannot  be  tolerated  then,  it  may 
be  ^ven  on  going  to  bed,  so  that  the  patient  will  be  in  a  recumbent  position  for  some  time  after 
taking  it.  Where  the  stomach  tends  to  reject  it,  the  dose  may  be  preceded  by  an  effervescing 
mixture  containing  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid  or  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  bismuth. 

If  the  oil  cannot  be  taken  pure,  it  may  be  fi^ven  in  milk,  cold  coffee,  a  little  brandy  and 
water,  or  in  ^-ine.  A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  before  and  after  will  take  the  taste  away,  but 
Ixist  of  all  is  a  small  fragment  of  smoked  herring  slowly  chewed. 

^ther  or  peppermint  may  be  prescribed  with  the  oil,  but  this  mixture  often  repeats 
unpleasantly. 

Emulsions  may  be  made  with  aromatics  and  potash,  but  they  greatly  increase  the  bulk,  and 
are  not  easily  mode  palatable. 

Yolk  of  egg  and  tragacanth  are  two  useful  vehicles — as  in  the  Emulsio  01.  MorrhuJB,  B.P.C. 
Cod-liver  oil,  8  ounces;  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  tragacanth  in  powder,  gr.  16 ;  elixir  of 
sacchai-iu,  5  i ;  8])ir.  chlorofoim,  ^  ss ;  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  TVl  viii ;  distilled  water, 
q,8.  to  5  xii.* 

*  Martindale,  Extra  pKarm.,  v.  ^^^. 
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Many  similar  emulsions  are  made  and  combined  with  extract  of  malt  and  pancreatic 
emulsion. 

If  cod-liver  oil  cannot  be  digested  at  all,  it  may  be  administered  by  inunction  ;  but,  except 
in  children,  this  is  an  objectionable  method  of  employing  it,  and  is  rarely  persevered  in  by  tne 
(Mitient.  It  is  then  best  to  abandon  the  remedy  and  employ  some  other,  e.g.,  cream,  extras  of 
incUi  OT  pancreatic  emulsion.  All  these  are  useful,  but  their  efficacy  falls  far  short  of  that  of 
cod-liver  oil. 

Glycerine  is  also  sometimes  administered,  but  presents  no  special  advantages. 

Tonics  and  Alteratives. — Iron  is  certainly  useful  when  it  can  be  taken,  but  it  may  disagree 
with  the  stomach  and  upset  the  bowels. 

It  matters  little  what  preparation  is  given,  if  it  can  be  tolerated,  but  the  milder,  less  astrin^nt 
preparations  are  the  safest,  e.g,f  Pulv.  Ferri.  Garb.  Sacch.,  the  tartrate  or  citrate  of  iron  or  of  iron 
ana  quinine,  and  Blaud's  pill. 

Iron  is  not  well  borne  in  acute  cases,  or  when  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the  digestion  feeble. 
In  such  cases,  before  the  iron  be  given,  the  digestion  must  be  restored  by  means  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  mixture  combined  with  strych];iia,  cinchona  or  gentian.  The  strychnia  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  will  check  the  night  sweats  also. 

Arsenic  and  phosph/ynis. — Of  the  drugs  that  have  a  more  general  action  upon  nutrition,  there 
are  two  especially  which  have  been  long  in  favour  in  phthisis,  viz. ,  arsenic  and  phosphorus  ; 
both,  however,  have  the  same  disadvantage,  that  they  are  likely  to  upset  the  digestion. 

Arsenic  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  liquor  arsenicalis  in  an  acid  or  alkaline  mixture  ;  or  in 
combination  with  iron,  as  in  the  following  pill : — arsenious  acid,  gr.  ^  ;  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
gr,  iii ;  syrup,  TTt  i  ;  one  pill  being  taken  three  times  a  day  after  food. 

Phosphorus  may  be  given  in-Perles,  gr.  y^,  after  meals;  in  cod-liver  oil,  gr.  x  Ju  ^  *h®  drachm, 
an  unstable  and  unpalatable  preparation  ;  or,  as  a  pill,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  iron, 
quinine  or  nux  vomica. 

Phosphorus  in  any  of  these  forms  is  likely  to  disagree,  and  I  have  not  seen  advantage  come 
from  their  use. 

HypophosphiUs,  however,  may  be  given  largely  and  continuously,  certainly  without  harm, 
and,  according  to  many  authors,  with  striking  benefit.  They  seem  to  be  good  general  tonics 
in  combination  with  other  drugs,  and  are  rather  a  food  than  a  medicine.  One  of  the  best  pre- 
parations is  the  mixture  of  the  hy])ophosp]iites  of  lime,  soda,  magnesium  and  iron,  called 
rarrish's  food. 

Climate. — Climate  is  not  a  cure  for  phthisis,  but  it  may  help  a  phthisical 
patient  to  get  well.  There  is  no  place  on  earth  where  phthisis  cannot  exist,  and 
though,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  the  conditions  of  life  sanitary,  there  will  be 
little  phthisis  or  none  at  all,  still  even  there  if  the  conditions  of  life  are  altered, 
so  as  to  become  less  sanitary  or  even  unwholesome,  phthisis  will  develop  or 
increase.  Hence  it  comes  that  there  is  more  phthisis  in  towns  than  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  same  town  than  in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  it. 
Even  in  Australia,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  phthisis-free,  phthisis  is  now 
becoming  the  same  scourge  it  is  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the  large 
towns. 

Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  potent  remedies  for  phthisis,  and  those  i)laces  are 
best  for  phthisical  patients  where  they  can  be  longest  out  of  doors  in  bright 
sunshine  and  in  pure  air. 

A  good  climate  is  a  place  to  get  well  in  or  to  convalesce  in,  and  in  order  that 
a  phthisical  patient  should  derive  full  benefit  from  such  a  climate,  he  must  be 
more  or  less  convalescent,  i.e.,  getting  better,  or  at  any  rate,  not  getting  worse. 
In  other  words,  the  phthisis  must  not  be  in  the  acute  or  active  stage. 

Even  in  the  best  of  climates,  the  patients  must  still  be  treated  as  invalids  or 
convalescents,  and  must  be  taken  such  care  of  as  prudence  and  common  sense 
would  suggest.  No  climate  is  perfect ;  none  will  do  away  with  the  need  of 
care;  yet  many  patients  suffer  by  not  knowing  or  by  disregarding  this,  by  acting 
as  if  the  climate  would  do  the  impossible  by  ninning  risks  and  doing  things  which 
at  home  none  but  the  healthy  and  strong  would  do,  and  which  an  invalid  should 
never  attempt  in  any  climate. 
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Goings  Abroad. — The  question  of  going  abroad  is  a  very  serious  one.  It 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  ordinary  occupations,  and,  perhaps,  the  loss  even 
of  the  means  of  livelihood,  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  family  it  may  be, 
and  the  expenditure  of  much  money. 

What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  consecutive  series  of  good  seasons,  winter  and 
summer,  so  that  if  the  first  winter  abroad  is  a  success,  the  patient  may  have  a 
second  and  a  third  if  necessary.  This  probably  involves  an  outlay  of  £300 
to  £500  of  money,  two  or  three  years  of  more  or  less  enforced  leisure,  and  a 
broken  family  life  all  that  time.  In  return  for  this  there  is  offered,  not  a 
certainty  of  cure,  but  only  an  increased  chance  of  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  of  phthisis  do  well  in  this  country  if  carefully 
tended,  in  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages  of  climate.  The  question,  then,  often 
comes  to  present  itself  in  this  form — Is  the  increased  chance  of  recovery  worth 
the  great  sacrifices  which  have  to  be  made  for  it  ? 

The  question,  therefore,  of  going  abroad  is  not  one  which  ought  to  be  lightly 
decided.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  into  it  enter 
many  considerations  besides  those  which  are  purely  medical.  It  is  often  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  what  is  the  best  in  the  abstract,  but  of  what  is  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  in  every  case  it 
must  be  answered  with  especial  reference  to  the  individual  concerned.  It  cannot 
be  settled  on  general  principles ;  for,  true  as  such  principles  may  be  in  general, 
they  often  lead  to  the  greatest  error  in  practice,  if  applied  indiscriminately  and 
without  special  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

Patients  often  come  to  the  doctor  expecting  him  to  decide  offhand  not  only 
whether  they  should  go  abroad,  but  to  what  place  and  when;  the  advice  is 
often  given  on  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
patient,  and,  as  would  be  expected,  with  not  infrequently  lamentable  results  to 
all  concerned. 

Before  the  right  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  several  preliminary  questions  have  to  be 
answered. 

1.  Is  the  patient  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  likely  to  derive  permanent  benefit  from  a 

better  climate  than  he  has  at  home  ? 

2.  If  he  be  fit  to  go  ;  how  long  a  journey  can  he  undertake  ;  and  what  kind  of  travelling  will 

be  the  best  ? 

3.  What  are  his  means !    For  foreign  residence  is  largely  a  question  of  money. 

4.  How  long  can  he  stay  away  from  home  ? 

5.  Who  can  so  with  him  ? 

6.  When  shsul  he  start,  and  how  shall  he  go  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  place  is  likely  to  suit  him  best  ? 

8.  What  is  the  patient's  general  character,  and  how  will  it  be  affected  by  living  in  a  foreign 

country,  with  houses,  customs,  and  food  all  strange  to  him  ? 

9.  How  can  he  occupy  his  time,  or  amuse  himself  ? 

10.  What  effect  will  separation  from  home  and  family  have  upon  him  ? 

11.  As  regards  the  place,  must  be  considered — 

(a)  How  far  it  will  meet  the  various  requirements  already  specified. 

(6)  Whether  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  advantages  it  offers. 

(c)  The  acconmiodation  the  place  affords  for  an  invalid,  in  respect  of  housing,  food,  and 

general  comforts, 
{d)  Its  accessibility,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  journey  out  for  the  patient,  but  for  the 
journey  home,  shoula  the  jwitient  decide  to  return ;  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  coming  and  going  of  friends,  which  does  so  much  to  maKe  absence  from 
home  tolerable. 
This  is  a  long  string  of  questions  to  be  considered,  but  many  others,  too,  of  less  importance 
will  suggest  themselves,  and  small  as  many  of  them  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  just  upon  sach  trifles 
as  these  that  the  whole  comfort  of  the  invalid  depends,  and  the  succees  or  faUme  of  the  Bojoum 
abroad  turns. 

All  these  questions  must  be  considered  carefully  if  wise  advice  is  to  be  given.    The 
must,  in  fact,  put  himself  in  the  patient's  place,  and  regard  the  question  Innihkv 


takitiB  into  consideration  all  Iheao  personal  fnuta  in  tUo  problem,  as  vrell  lu  tlio  medi™!  aa{>a:ta 
of  the  case,  and  according  an  he  doea  thia,  or  not,  will  his  advice  be  v'ae  and  beneScial,  or  the 
The  most  diiastrous  nvistakea  are  ofleo  mode  by  sending  patients  abroad  without 
<!arefiil  thought— di&ostrouH  alike  to  the  jiatient,  to  the  famil;,  and  to  the  doctor's  own 
reputation. 

Even  nith  every  care,  the  difficalties  of  a  right  decision  are  often  enorroous,  but  those  who 
take  most  care  will  make  fewest  errors.  The  light  and  almost  flippant  way  in  which  jntieiita 
are  aomeUnies  advised  to  go  abroad,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  apeciol  circumstances  of  each 
-case,  is  often  cruel  in  its  results,  and  cannot  he  t«o  strongly  reprobated. 

77^  Cotidilion  of  the  Patient. — If  the  ]Kitient  is  to  benelit  by  a  Rood  climate,  Uia  oocdition 
must  be  such  that  ho  may  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  when  ne  gets  there. 

A  patient,  therefore,  who  is  in  the  acute  sta«e  ot  the  diaeoac  U  obviously  not  a  cose  to  send 
abroad  at  oU  ;  nor  is  he  either  lit  to  travel.  He  is  best  at  home,  where  he  can  be  carefully 
nursed  and  tended. 

Even  if  he  be  less  ill  than  this,  though  with  a  lemjierature  much  above  normal  every  day, 
and  with  marked  oouslitutionBl  signs,  he  ia  still  beet  at  home.  In  these  respects  tlie  conatitn- 
tional  condition  of  the  patient  is  our  best  guide  rather  than  the  physical  signs. 

If,  on  the  other  hund,  the  tenj))erature  ia  not  much  raised  and  the  strength  fair,  so  that  the 
patient  is  Bt  to  be  a  good  deal  out  of  doors  every  day  when  the  weather  permits,  he  may  Tairly  be 
sent  abroad.     Of  course  the  most  suitable  cases  of  all  are  those  in  which  the  coustitational 

'n  any  stage  of  tUe 

The  Joiinuy. — Tho  next  question  ia,  what  kind  of  a  journey  the  patient  can  stand. 

ThisuL'ten  limits  greatly  the  choice  of  place.  Some  journeys  are  obviously  out  of  the  question 
on  account  of  the  eijiosnreor  fatigue  they  entail.  If  the  journey  be  too  long  t«be  travelled  right 
through  at  once,  it  may  be  broken  at  convenient  plaeos.  In  soma  joumeya,  such  aa  that  to  the 
Biviem,  the  arrangiimBnts  are  so  well  made  for  invalids  that  they  can  travel  easily  right  through 
in  comfortably  warmed  and  ventilated  carrifu^s  ;  but  even  such  a  journey  as  this  is  tiring,  and 
may  be  more  than  the  iiatient  can  stand,  Ittlie  journey  bo  broken,  the  breaks  muat  be  care- 
I'nlfy  timed  and  thought  out,  so  that  the  patient  may  not  be  exposed  at  ni^ht,  especially^  in 
cliilly  or  cold  weather.  In  this  country,  unfortunately,  all  journeys  abroad  involve  croaaing 
the  sea,  and  there  is  nothing  worse  lor  invalids  tlian  waiting  on  draughty  piers  and  railway 
stations  when  the  day  is  cold  and  windy,  especially  at  night  time. 

In  some  iuBtaaces  a  journey  by  ship  all  the  way  is  ati  cosier  mode  of  travelling  than  by 
railway ;  still,  the  iiatient  ought  to  bo  a  good  sailor  and  the  weather  promising.  It  can  do  no 
invalid  good,  whether  a  good  sailot  or  not,  to  be  under  closed  hatches  for  some  days,  in  a  cabin 
or  saloon,  which  ia  poorly  ventilated  and  perhaps  occupied  by  other  invalids  too  ;  still,  in  good 
weather  and  on  a  good  vessel,  travelling  by  steamer  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  best  modoa  of 
making  a  long  journey. 

I^  Mraia  of  the  PaliaiU. — This  is,  psrhaps,  the  most  Kssential  question.  Can  the 
patient  atford  to  bo  away  from  home  some  time  without  anxiety  as  to  aost,  to  travel  in  every 
comfort  OB  an  invalid  should,  and  to  have  every  comfort  at  tho  place  of  destiuatioQ,  in  respect 
of  housing,  food,  amusement,  and  attendance! 

To  winter  abroad  as  an  invalid  is  a  very  expensive  business,  whatever  he  the  place  chosen, 
And  often  means  an  outby  of  £300  to  £500.  It  would  often  be  better  for  a  patient  to  h«  at 
home,  surrounded  by  the  usual  comforts  and  occui>ations,  than  to  be  in  a  good  olimate  without 
them.  To  be  abroad,  and  worried  by  petty  caresand  economies,  often  undoes  all  the  good  tho 
better  climate  might  do. 


Length  of  Stall. — It's  useless  to  send  phthisical  ]«itien 
They  should  leave  in  October  and  not  return  until  Slay  or  ' 


y  for  only  a 


anth  0 


ip,  perhaps,  to  the 
Die  winter  moat  be 


mea  on.     At  any  rate,  tho  whol 

spent  away  ;  and  if  tho  lirst  prove  a  buccobb,   possibly  a  second  and  a  third.     All  this  n 
heavy  expense,  and  on  this  score  the  mind  must  be  easy,  if  the  climate  is  la  do  good. 

Companionihip, — If  *the  patient  be  a  young  man  who  is  fairly  active,  he  may  bo  abroad  to 
settle  and  alone ;  but  in  other  casos  a  companion  will  be  needed,  and  the  question  vrifl  arise,  Who 
else  can  go  ?  Preferably,  of  course,  some  member  of  the  family,  for  it  is  difficult  to  lind  a  l>iud 
person,  who  will  at  the  same  time  boa  gooil  companion  and  an  attentive  andskilfu!  nurse.  Even 
from  among  tho  family  it  is  not  always  easy  to  hnd  a  companion  congenial  to  the  patient.     One 

of  tho  great  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with,  in  arranging  to  send  a  patir-'  -' ''   —  " '- 

k     which  it  breaks  up  the  home.     If  the  mother  he  the  jiatieut,  she  wUl  h 
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with  her,  perhaps  the  one  who  naturally  would  fill  her  place  when  she  was  away ;  or  if  the 
daughter  be  sick  and  the  mother  have  to  go,  she  will  have,  in  most  cases,  to  leave  her  husband 
alone,  for  his  profession  or  business  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  away  from  home. 

The  character  of  the  Invalid. — Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  companionship  is  the 
character  of  the  patient.  Few  persons  like  to  be  sent  abroad  for  their  health.  Some  may 
enjoy  it,  if  well  enough  ;  but  these  are  generally  young  people  with  no  special  cares  or  ties,  to 
whom  the  novelty  and  change  of  life  abroad  are  of  absorbing  interest.  Most  other  persons 
look  upon  it  as  exile  more  or  less,  and  to  those  of  a  despondent  nature  the  discomforts  and  trials 
of  foreign  residence  often  make  the  life  abroad  intolerable  to  them. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  consider  what  the  effect  upon  the  invalid  will  be  of  leaving  home, 
family,  and  friends  for  so  long.  Manv  patients  feel  and  say  that  they  would  rather  live  a  shorter 
time  at  home,  with  their  family  and  friends  about  them,  than  a  longer  time  abroad,  separated 
from  all  that  makes  their  life  worth  living.  To  banish  a  phthisical  mother  from  her  famuy  and 
home  is  often  cruel,  and  almost  as  often  ineffectual,  for  the  craving  for  home  and  the  grief  of 
seiiaration  produce  more  harm  than  the  climate  does  good.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  personal  question.  A  compromise  may  be  sometimes  made  with  advantage,  by  choosing 
a  place  not  too  far  away,  where  the  mother,  for  instance,  may  feel  that,  if  necessary,  her 
children  could  always  come  to  her,  or  if  need  be  she  could  go  to  them.  The  idea  of  absolute 
se^Miration  is  sometimes  unbearable,  and  the  fear  which  some  patients  have,  lest  they  should  die 
abroad,  not  infrequently  decides  them  against  a  foreign  journey. 

Pktce. — If  these  preliminary  questions  have  all  been  satisfactorily  answered,  we  have  next  to 
consider  what  place  will  best  fulfil  the  requirements,  bearing  in  mind  especially  the  kind  of 
life  the  patients  are  likely  to  lead,  whether  they  will  be  much  out  of  doors  and  lead  a  more  or 
less  active  life,  or  whether  they  are  incapable  of  much  exertion  and  must  lead  a  more  or  less 
sedentary  life  even  when  out  of  doors. 

In  the  latter  case  the  place  must  be  warm,  but  in  the  former  it  may  be  colder  and  more 
bracing. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  again,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

It  will  be  well  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  place  has  hitherto  suited  best,  whether  a  high  or 
low  place,  a  hot  or  cold  place,  a  bracing,  or  a  moist  and  more  relaxing,  air.  Speaking  generally, 
phthisical  patients  are  oest  in  a  warm  but  not  hot  place,  fairly  high  up,  and  with  a  more  or 
less  bracing  air  ;  at  any  rate,  great  heat  and  great  moisture  do  not  suit  many. 

With  respect  to  the  place,  especial  consideration  must  be  given  to  its  accessibility  and  to  the 
accommodation  available.  In  reeard  of  accessibility,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  distance  of 
the  place  away  and  the  time  it  takes  to  reach  it,  but  also  the  means  of  travelling  thither.  Some 
places  comparatively  near,  like  Davos,  are  more  troublesome  to  get  to,  at  any  rate,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  tlian  places  farther  away,  like  Madeira  or  the  Canaries. 

There  is  further  to  oe  considered  the  ease  with  which  the  patient's  friends  and  relatives  can 
make  the  journey  to  and  fro,  and  the  facUity  also  offered  for  the  patient's  return  home  if  it 
ahould  be  necessary.  Nervous  patients  often  object  strongly  to  the  feeling  of  being  locked  up 
in  aplace  from  which  they  can  hardly  move,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  until  the  winter  was  over. 

Tne  accommodation  is  also  an  important  factor.  Some  excellent  climates  are  quite  unavail- 
able for  the  want  of  such  hotels  or  dwellings,  and  such  cooking  and  comforts,  as  an  invalid  must 
have.  For  these  local  details  local  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  it  is  well  for  ])atients  to  put 
themselves  into  relation  with  a  doctor  of  the  place  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  so  that  they  may 
obtain  the  best  advice  as'  to  the  part  of  the  town  to  live  in  and  the  actual  lodgings  and  rooms 
Available.  A  great  deal  turns  on  these  points,  and  the  information  can  only  be  supplied  by 
a  resident  in  the  place  with  the  necessaiy  knowledge. 

Winter  Resorts. — The  places  recommended  as  winter  resorts  for  phthisis 
dififer  so  much  from  one  another  in  respect  of  climate  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
they  have  in  common,  yet  good  results  are  obtained  in  suitable  cases  with  all 
alike.  Statistical  comparisons  are  most  unreliable,  first  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  numbers  dealt  with  ;  and  secondly,  because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
cases  in  each  group  are  really  patients  in  the  same  stage  or  condition  of  the 
disease,  so  as  to  admit  of  fair  comparison  inter  se. 

The  only  requisite  which  it  appears  every  suitable  climate  possesses  is  that 
it  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  patient  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
open  air  and  sunlight.  Wherever  phthisical  patients  can  spend  all  day  out  of 
doors,  and  when  indoors  can  still  live  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  they  will  do  well. 
I    have    little    doubt    that,    with    the    same    precautions    and    regime    that 
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phthisical  patients  voluntarily  submit  to  abroad,  they  might  easily  live  and 
benefit  in  many  places  at  home  in  spite  of  our  cold  winds,  moist  air,  and  com- 
parative want  of  sunlight  in  winter. 

The  time  of  Travelling, — If  it  be  settled  that  the  patient  shall  go  abroad,  he  miiBt  leave  the 
country  before  the  bad  weather  sets  in,  that  is,  before  November,  and  must  time  Mb  journey  so 
that  he  reaches  his  destination  at  the  right  season,  and  is  not  exposed  on  the  way  to  great 
extremes  of  temperature. 

For  instance,  if  he  were  goine  to  Australia  in  October,  he  should  not  so  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Red  Sea,  but  go  round  by  the  Cai)e ;  or  if  jgoing  to  Davos,  he  snould  arrange  to  get 
there  before  the  winter  has  set  in. 

The  foreign  climates  fall  into  two  groups,  the  warm  and  the  cold,  the  latter 
group  being  represented  almost  entirely  at  present  by  the  high  Alpine  valleysy 
such  as  the  resorts  of  the  Engadinc  and  Davos. 

The  Alpine  Resorts. — Of  these  Davos  is  best  known,  and  what 
may  be  said  of  Davos  applies  equally  to  other  resorts  of  the  same  kind.  The 
places  are  at  considerable  altitude,  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
are  under  deep  snow  in  winter.  The  air  is  rarefied  and  dry,  so  that  there  is 
absence  of  mist.  The  sun  is  bright,  and,  by  radiation  from  the  snow,  of  great 
power,  so  that  the  warmth  at  mid-day  may  be  like  that  of  summer,  although  the 
thermometer  stand  far  below  zero.  The  valleys  must  be  sheltered,  so  that  there 
is  no  wind,  for  the  slightest  movement  of  the  air  makes  the  cold  intense.  As 
long  as  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  air  still,  the  day-climate  is  most  enjoyable. 
Even  weakly  invalids  can  be  out  of  doors  and  sit  basking  in  the  sun,  while  the 
more  active  can  amuse  themselves  with  skating,  tobogganing,  sleighing,  and 
other  outdoor  recreations.  Unfortunately,  at  such  heights,  the  weather  is 
treacherous,  and  if  the  sun  do  not  shine,  the  cold  is  intense  and  no  invalid  can 
venture  out  of  doors. 

Then,  again,  the  journey  thither  must  be  made  early  in  the  year,  before  the 
snow  falls.  Nor  can  patients  safely  leave  till  the  winter  is  over ;  yet  they  must 
leave  then  if  they  possibly  can,  to  avoid  the  melting  snows  in  spring,  with  the 
dampness,  mist  and  winds  they  bring. 

With  a  good  winter,  life  in  such  places  is  pleasant  for  those  well  enough  to 
enjoy  it,  but  with  a  bad  winter  it  is  far  from  enjoyable. 

Davos. — Davos  stands  5105  feet  high.  It  lies  in  a  valley  10  to  15  miles  in  length,  running 
from  north  to  north-west,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  vnth.  mountains  rising  2000  to  6000  feet 
above  it.  It  is  thus  much  shut  in  and  protected  ;  but  it  is  sunny,  though,  from  the  height  of 
the  mountains  round  it,  the  day  is  short.  The  shortest  day  of  sunshine  lasts  from  about  10.45 
a.m.  to  about  3  p.m.,  that  is,  about  four  hours.  The  climate  is  characterised  by  plenty  of  sun 
and  little  wind.  Snow  falls  usually  about  November,  and  the  most  settled  weather  sets  in 
.  about  December,  and  lasts  through  January  and  perhaps  February.  In  the  early  spring,  when 
the  snow  melts,  the  climate  becomes  trying,  with  damp,  mist,  and  little  sun.  Patiente  must 
either  leave  before  that  time,  when  the  journey  elsewhere  is  unpleasant,  or  they  may  have  to 
remain  within  doors  day  after  day  if  the  spring  be  a  bad  one.  The  climate  depends  absolutely 
on  the  sun  and  the  wind.  If  the  sun  shine  and  there  bo  no  wind,  it  is  enjoyable  ;  if  not,  the 
reverse. 

Davos  is  a  place  for  the  fairly  well — those  in  whom  the  disease  is  stationary,  and  whose 
vigour  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  amusements  which  the  place  affords. 
These  recreations,  combined  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Alps  in  winter,  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  enough.  Those  who  are  less  well,  able  only  to  sit  out  of  doors,  and  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  fatigue,  may  profit  too,  but  to  a  less  degree.  While  those  who  have  much  fever, 
in  whom  the  disease  is  actively  pro^ssing,  who  are  subject  to  catarrh,  or  who  suffer  with 
complications  such  as  laryngitis  and  diarrhcea,  are  best  away,  and  should  never  have  been  sent 
at  all. 

When  the  sun  goes  in,  the  temi)erature  falls  at  once,  it  may  be  40"  to  50°  Fahr.,  so  that  in  a 
moment,  as  it  were,  the  climate  passes  from  that  of  summer  to  winter.  Invalids  must  either  be 
indoors  before  sundown,  and  if  tlie  sun  do  not  shine  they  should  not  go  out  at  all :  the  same  is 
true  if  there  be  any  wind. 
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As  much  of  the  time,  even  on  the  best  of  days,  must  be  spent  indoors,  ^ood  hotel 
accommodation  is  more  absolutely  essential  in  the  Alpine  winter  resorts  than  in  warmer 
climates.  It  is  the  personal  comfort  in  accommodation  and  food  that  makes  Davos  so  popular, 
but  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  places  equally  suitable  in  resi)ect  of  climate,  if  the 
accommodation  were  as  good. 

St.  Moritz,  Samaden,  Zug,  Maloja,  though  not  so  sheltered,  have  similar  advantages. 
Wiesen  (4770)  and  Arosa  (6209),  on  the  way  from  Chur  to  Davos,  are  also  well  spoken  of,  and 
Andermatt,  too,  from  its  position,  might  be  a  good  place. 

When  leaving  these  places  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  from  Davos  to  Montreuz 
or  Yerey,  and  from  the  Engadine  to  Meran  or  Lugano. 

The  Riviera. — In  the  western  Riviera,  or  Riviera  de  Ponente,  where  most 
of  the  winter  resorts  for  phthisis  are  situated,  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
climate  are  clearness  of  atmosphere,  much  bright  sunshine,  dryness  of  air,  and 
absence  of  fog  and  mist.  Th^temperature  is  not  very  different  from  that  of 
most  parts  of  the  South  of  England  in  the  winter,  only  8  or  10  degs.  higher  on 
the  average,  but  there  are  four  to  five  times  the  number  of  sunny  days,  and  less  than 
half  the  number  of  rainy  ones.  What  patients  seek  in  the  Riviera  in  the  winter 
is  rather  fine  weather  than  heat.  The  climate,  however,  is  far  from  perfect. 
If  the  sun  do  not  shine  the  temperature  is  low,  and  there  is  a  great  fall  of 
temperature  at  sundown  or  in  the  shade,  so  that  patients  must  be  always 
provided  w^ith  warm  wraps  to  put  on  if  necessary.  In  the  sun  and  during  the 
daytime  it  is  almost  too  hot  for  a  greatcoat ;  in  the  shade  and  at  night  thick 
wraps  are  necessary  to  keep  warm.  The  greatest  mistakes  are  often  made  by 
patients,  who  liave  not  been  warned,  in  going  too  lightly  clad,  and  not  being  well 
provided  with  warm  clothes. 

The  different  towns  vary  chiefly  in  their  nearness  to  the  sea,  in  their  height 
above  the  sea  level,  and  in  their  protection  from  the  winds  of  the  north  and 
north-east,  which  bring  the  cold  air  down  from  the  Alps  and  are  sharp  and 
piercing. 

The  towns  are  all  easily  reached  by  train,  and  it  is  the  facility  and  comfort 
of  the  journey  that  often  determine  the  choice  of  the  Riviera  as  a  place  of 
residence. 

Hy^res  is  rather  open  to  the  winds  and  is  less  protected  than  some  of  the  other  towns,  but  it 
is  three  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Costabelle,  upon  the  sea,  is  well  sheltered  and  in  the 
midst  of  woods.  In  some  cases  this  is  preferable  to  Hyeres  ;  the  salt  marshes  between  the  town 
and  sea  make  the  air  more  bracing  and  stimulating. 

Cannes  has  a  similar  climate  to  Hyeres.  It  is  a  much  more  fashionable  resort ;  a  place 
pleasant  enough  for  those  who  can  atford  a  villa,  take  their  own  carriage  and  servants,  and 
move  in  the  society  of  the  place  ;  but  for  2)ersons  who  prefer  a  quiet  life,  some  of  the  other 
resorts  are  preferable. 

Grasse,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  gets  plenty  of  sun,  and  is  well  provided  with  accommodation. 

Nice  is  a  large  town,  with  a  good  deal  of  life,  bustle,  noise,  and  excitement.  The  amusements, 
which  it  provides  in  abundance,  are  those  of  a  town,  and  not  such  as  are  best  suited  for  an 
invalid.  Nice  is  much  exposed,  and  the  climate  is  variable  in  consequence,  and  it  is  far  inferior 
to  other  places  on  this  coast  for  a  winter  residence  for  phthisical  patients. 

Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,  the  most  charming  spots  in  tne  Riviera,  are  spoiled  by  the 
gaming  tables  and  the  kind  of  society  they  bring  to  them.  They  are  admirably  protected,  but 
the  temptation  to  spend  time  in  the  gaming  rooms  and  in  the  concert-halls,  which  ought  to  be 
spent  out  of  doors  or  at  home,  is  too  great  for  most  i>ersons.  They  are  not  wise  places  to  send 
invalids  to,  especially  the  young,  for  a  winter,  though  I  tlunk,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tables,  they 
would  become,  quickly  and  justly,  the  favourite  winter  resorts  of  the  whole  Riviera. 

Mentone  offers  great  varieties  of  climate,  according  to  the  position  in  the  place  ;  the  east  bay 
is  wann,  much  more  shut  in  and  lower ;  the  west  bay,  ana  the  slope  of  the  hills  along  the 
valleys  which  run  down  to  it,  mve  endless  choice  of  sites  for  residence,  and  many  patients  who 
cannot  enpoy  the  proximity  of  me  sea  find  themselves  in  a  suitable  climate  farther  up  the  valley. 
Mentone  is  especially  a  ]>lace  where  local  advice  and  experience  will  best  determine  the  ohoioe  of 
a  residence  or  lodging.  It  is,  I  think,  best  for  an  invalid  to  go  to  the  place  and  try  one  part  or 
another,  till  that  which  suits  best  is  discovered. 
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The  town  is  well  developed,  with  ample  accommodation  of  all  kinds,  though  Knuewhat 
expensive.  The  walks  are  varied,  and  many  of  them  well  sheltered,  even  when  a  oold  wind  is 
hlowing.  ^ 

Bordigherm,  the  last  town  in  the  French  part  of  the  Riviera,  stands  on  a  {ffomontoiy 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  protected  from  the  cold  vrinds  of  the  north,  but  ia  open  to  all  the 
winds  from  the  south  and  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  more  bracing  and  exhilaiating,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  most  charming  places  on  the  coast.  Life  is  also  quieter  and  aooommodatlon  some- 
what less  expensive. 

San  Remo  is  another  charming  place.  It  is  stated  to  have  more  sun  and  lesa  rain  than  any 
of  its  rivals,  and  it  is  certainly  less  relaxing  than  most  of  them.  It  is  bright  and  pleasant, 
but  not  so  well  provided  with  walks  and  excursions  as  Mentone,  which,  on  that  account,  is 
prefeired  by  many  visitors.     It  is  the  great  resort  of  the  Gemians  who  visit  the  Riviera. 

Alassio  is  in  many  respects  admirably  fitted  for  a  winter  residence,  but  the  aocommodation 
is  not  so  well  developed,  invalids  should,  I  think,  be  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs  some  distance 
above  the  sea  level. 

Whatever  place  in  the  Riviera  may  be  chosen  as  tlie  ultimate  destination,  patients  should 
leave  England  in  October  or  November,  stopping  on  their  way  in  Geneva,  or  some  other 
convenient  place  on  the  way,  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  Riviera  in  December. 

Egypt  and  the  Nile. — These  are  the  types  of  a  warm,  dry  climate;  the 
air  is  dry,  exhilarating,  and  pure,  the  sun  shines  every  day  and  all  day,  the  sky 
is  clear  and  cloudless,  the  temperature  is  high  during  the  day,  but  owing  to  the 
rapid  radiation  falls  considerably  at  sundown,  so  that  the  nights  are  cold.  The 
climate  is  more  reliable  tlian  the  Riviera,  but  there  are  great  changes  in  tem- 
perature during  the  twenty-four  hours,  from  70  to  75  degrees  in  the  day  to 
40  degrees  at  night.  The  warmth  of  the  day  is  modified  by  a  hreeze,  but  the 
occasional  hot  winds  from  the  desert  are  very  trying  while  they  last. 

Patients  should  arrive  at  Cairo  about  November,  but  should  not  stay  there,  for  it  la  dnsty 
and  not  very  healthy ;  if  they  wish  to  be  near  Cairo,  they  might  stay  at  Helnan  lea  Bains, 
three  miles  away  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  December  and  January  they  should  spend  at 
Luxor,  where  there  is  good  accommodation,  or  at  the  Great  Pyramids. 

From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  Apnl  is  the  season  for  Egypt,  bat  the 
best  months  for  a  Nile  journey  are  January,  Februar}',  and  March.  The  north  wind  is  oold, 
and,  if  it  blow,  invalids  should  at  once  get  into  shelter. 

Patients  should  leave  Egypt  before  the  heat  becomes  too  great,  that  is,  by  about  the  middle  of 
April,  but  invalids  who  have  s^Miut  the  winter  in  ^gypt  should  break  the  journey  on  the  way 
home,  say  at  Biarritz,  Arcachon,  Malaga,  or  the  Hivicra,  so  as  not  to  arrive  in  England 
until  June. 

Algiers. — Algiers  comes  in  respect  of  climate  midway  hetween  the  Riviera 
and  Madeira,  being  less  warm,  moist,  and  relaxing  than  the  latter,  hut  with  a 
smaller  fall  of  temi)erature  at  sundown,  and  with  less  changeability  of  weather  than 
the  fonner. 

There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  dust  from  the  desert,  and  the  town  itself  is  not  very  sanitary, 
but  there  are  suburbs  which  are  better  suitod  for  invalids,  for  instance,  Mustapha  Superieiu'. 

Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.— The  climate  here  is  warm  and 

moist,  and  as  Egypt  is  one  of  the  driest  of  places,  so  are  these  islands  some  of 
the  wettest.  The  difference  in  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is 
remarkably  small,  under  10'  Fahr. ;  there  are  no  cold  winds,  though  there  are 
occasionally  hot  winds,  which  are  very  tryhig. 

Madeira  is  a  relaxing  climate,  and  ofton  does  not  suit  on  account  of  the  languor  and  loss  of 
appetite  it  causeH.  Except  in  Fuuclial  tlie  accommodation  is  not  good,  and  there  are  difficolties 
in  getting  a  lovel  walk,  as  the  hills  rise  abruptly  all  round  the  tovni. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  somewliat  drier,  thougli  also  warmer,  being  farther  south.  At  Las 
Palnias  accommodation  is  good.  At  Teneritfo  and  Santa  Cruz  there  is  also  a  choice  of  altitude, 
and  at  Orafava^  some  1200  to  2000  feet  high,  the  accommodation  is  now  fair. 

Mogador,  on  the  Morocco  Coast,  is  almost  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  Canaries,  and  has 
much  the  same  climate,  but  the  accommodation  for  invalids  is  stated  to  be  defective. 

The  same  applies  to  Tangier  on  the  northern  coast,  but  the  accommodation  here  seems  to 
be  improving. 
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Australia. — It  is  no  use  to  send  a  patient  to  Australia  if  he  has  to  earn 
his  living,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  must  live  in  the  large  towns  like  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  These  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  large  towns  in  this 
country,  and  no  special  advantages  of  climate  to  compensate.  The  districts  to 
aim  at  in  Australia  are  the  inland  highlands  of  New  South  Wales  or  Queensland. 

Melbourne  is  hot  and  dusty,  and  subject  to  great  changes  of  temperature.  Patients  should 
go  straight  up  to  the  Murray  River,  where  there  are  now  many  resorts  for  invalids,  well  equipped 
But  expensive.  From  Sydney  invalids  would  be  sent  up  to  the  Mils,  to  Goulbum,  Curragong, 
and  Bathurst.  In  Queensland  they  go  to  the  Darling  Downs,  or  to  the  districts  of  Maranoa 
and  Warrego. 

As  to  the  exact  spot  to  be  selected  in  these  vast  districts,  local  knowledge  and  advice  must 
be  sought ;  but  the  patients  sent  to  any  of  these  places  must  be  well-to-do,  for  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  earning  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  sanatoria  the  expenses  are  heavy.  For  patients 
who  are  active,  arrangements  may.be  made  for  rough  accommodation  for  a  very  reasonable  sum 
upon  some  sheep>run,  where  they  may,  as  it  is  said,  get  the  "run  of  their  teeth"  and  a  horse  for 
a  small  sum  of  money,  but  the  accommodation  is  rough,  and  the  patients  must  be  able  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

Tasmania  is  more  bracing  than  Australia  in  summer,  but  colder  in  winter. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town  is  that  about  which  we  know  most  as  a  health  resort. 
Many  patients  do  well  in  it  if  they  are  able  to  eiyoy  the  climate. 

New  Zealand. — ^New  Zealand  offers  great  choice  of  climate,  from  the  almost 
tropical  climate  of  Auckland  to  the  Scotch-like  climate  of  Dunedin  with  frost, 
snow,  and  rain. 

As  a  rule,  the  Southern  Island  is  more  bracing  than  the  Northern.  The  best  part  is  the  middle 
of  the  two  islands,  extendingfrom  Napier  to  about  the  up^r  third  of  the  Southemlsland,  including 
Wellington  and  Nelson.  The  climate  here  is  sometnmg  like  that  of  the  south  of  England, 
though  the  winds  are  keener  and  the  air  more  bracing.  In  the  Northern  Island,  down  to  Napier, 
the  climate  is  moister,  wanner,  and  relaxing. 

On  the  whole,  the  neighbourhoods  of  Nelson  and  Napier  are  thought  to  be  the  best  for 
phthisical  patients. 

The  South  African  Highlands.— The  voyage  to  the  Cape  is  easy  enough, 
but  the  difficulties  begin  usually  after  lauding.  The  destination  is  the  Highlands 
in  the  interior,  and  these  can  only  be  reached  by  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey. 
Invalids  used  generally  to  go  as  far  as  Port  Elizabeth  by  steamer,  whence 
they  made  their  way  to  Grahamstown  or  Craddock. 

Natal  offers  a  greater  choice  of  suitable  places,  which  are  more  accessible,  though  entailing  a 
rather  longer  sea  voyage. 

The  war  has,  for  the  present,  rendered  most  parts  of  South  AMca  unsuitable  for  invalids  just 
now  ;  but  when  it  is  over,  and  the  country  settles  down,  no  doubt  many  good  health  resorts  will 
develop  and  acquire  a  reputation,  for  the  climate  in  the  Highlands  is  dry  and  exhilarating  ;  and 
though  the  summers  are  not  and  the  winters  cold,  they  are  not  trying.  The  great  objection  to 
many  parts  is  the  violent  dust-storms  which  often  rage. 

Hitherto  the  South  African  health  resorts  have  all  been  difficult  of  access,  and  the  accommo- 
dation not  suitable  for  any  ]>atients  except  those  who  are  fairly  active,  and  in  a  condition  to  rough 
it  more  or  less.  The  great  objection  to  them  all  is  the  expense  of  the  journey  thither,  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  any  comfort  when  the  destination  is  reached. 

The  journals  are  full  of  warnings  from  those  who  know  the  districts  well  against  sending 
cases  of  advanced  or  active  disease,  or  invalids  who  are  not  well  provided  with  means. 

Western  America. — The  health  resorts  here  fall  into  two  groups :  first, 
those  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  North  and  South  California ;  and,  secondly,  those 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

South  California  has  a  dry  marine  climate,  something  like  that  of  the  Riviera,  but  it  is 
warmer,  drier,  and  more  equable. 

Los  Angelos,  Passadena,  Sierra  Madre,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diegp^  an  ^ 
favourite  health  resorts. 
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In  North  Calif omia^  Monterey  is  also  a  favourite  place.  All  these  towns  have  fair,  and  some, 
really  good,  hotels.  They  are  all  protected  from  the  north  and  east  by  the  mountains,  and  are 
kept  at  a  uniform  and  equable  temperature  by  the  black  Japan  current  which  washes  the  shore. 
This  district  has  one  great  advantage,  in  that  there  is  no  extreme  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  patients  can  live  here  all  the  year  round. 

The  districts  of  the  Rocky  MouiUains  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups — (1)  The  prairies  east 
of  the  Rockies,  5000  to  6000  feet  high  ;  (2)  the  lower  Rockies  and  their  valleys,  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  high,  not  yet  much  developed  ;  (3)  the  great  natural  mrks,  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  sheltered  from  the  winds.  The  air  is  dr}',  the  sun  shines  almost 
every  day,  at  least  five  days  out  of  six,  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear,  and  there  is  hardly  any  snow  ; 
but  there  are  great  differences  in  temperature,  and  the  nights  are  always  cold,  even  in  summer. 

Near  the  Rockies  the  advantages  of  altitude  and  of  warm,  equable  temperature  are  combined, 
but  the  climate  is  moister.  September  and  October  are  the  best  times  to  come  into  residence, 
so  as  to  grow  acclimatised  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  cold  is  then  often  severe,  but  there  is 
little  snow,  and  that  usually  towards  spring,  when  the  cold  winds  are  often  very  trying. 

DenveTy  which  lies  6200  feet  high,  is  a  large  town  and  has  all  its  disadvantages,  but  the 
accommodation  is  good.     It  stands  about  the  altitude  of  Davos. 

Colorado  Springs  is  a  little  higher,  6023  feet  above  the  sea,  lying  about  as  high  as  San  Iblpritz. 
It  is  sheltered  and  dry. 

Manitou  Springs  lies  200  feet  higher  still ;  it  is  a  smaller  place  and  has  less  accommodation, 
but  is  quieter  and  more  sheltered. 

As  in  the  Riviera,  great  changes  in  temperature  between  day  and  night  are  experienced. 
The  best  time  for  them  all  is  the  autumn  ana  early  winter.  In  spring  the  winds  ai*e  changeable 
and  often  trying.  In  summer  the  heat  is  great  and  dust-storms  are  common,  but  patients  may 
then  go  higher  up  the  mountains  or  camp  out. 

All  these  districts  have  one  advantage  in  common,  viz.,  that  ^mtients  may  live 
in  them  all  the  year  round,  and  often  find  professional  and  commercial  occupa- 
tion.    The  great  disadvantage  they  all  have  alike  is  that  they  are  expensive. 

All  the  places  referred  to  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies.  The  west 
side,  which  probably  offers  equal  and  possibly  greater  advantages,  is  not  yet  much 
known  as  a  health  resort. 

In  South  America  there  ought  to  be  many  suitable  places,  and  various  districts  have  been 
recommended. 

Certain  places  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  have  been  spoken  well  of,  for  instance  Janja  and 
Huancayo,  near  Lima  (7000  to  8000  ft.  in  height),  and  Cuzco  (11,250  ft.)  the  ancient  capital 
of  Peru. 

So  again  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  are  said  to  offer  a  good  climate,  and  Coitlova,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  recommended  ;  but  it  would  be  risky  to  send  patients  to  any  of 
these  places,  knowing  as  little  as  we  do  about  them. 

Sea  Voyages. — The  object  of  a  sea  voyage  is  to  provide  as  much  fresh  air 
and  light  as  possible  without  fatigue.  Therefore  the  voyage  selected  must  be 
such  as  will  keep  the  patient  as  long  as  possible  in  a  good  climate,  and  where  he  will 
have  such  weather  as  to  enable  him  to  spend  all  day  on  deck.  To  be  confined 
to  the  cabin  or  saloon  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  is  good  for  no  one,  even  the 
strong,  and  is  most  detrimental  to  phthisical  patients,  for  the  ventilation  is  not 
satisfactory,  crowding  is  often  considerable,  and  the  space  is  necessarily  cramped. 

The  great  objections  to  a  sea  voyage  are  the  risk  of  bad  weather,  the  risk  of 
sea-sickness,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  food  and  accommodation  on  board. 

A  sea  voyage  nowadays  is  almost  always  made  by  steamer  because  of  the 
better  accommodation,  but  the  increased  speed  shortens  the  journey.  The 
objections  to  a  sailing  ship  are  the  defective  accommodation  for  an  invalid,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the  voyage. 

The  sea  voyage  usually  selected  is  that  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  round  the  Cape. 

It  should  be  so  timed  as  to  reach  the  destination  in  waim  weather.  Leaving  England,  as  is 
often  done,  about  November  or  December,  the  first  few  days  in  the  Channel  are  often  very  trying, 
but  in  thi*ee  or  four  days  the  temperature  becomes  pleasant,  and  continues  so  till  the  Cape  is 
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passed.  From  the  Cape  to  Australia  the  temperature  is  cooler  and  more  bracing,  and  does  not 
become  hot  till  Australia  is  reached.  A  voyage  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  back,  with  a 
short  residence  there,  will  practically  exhaust  the  English  winter,  but  on  no  account  should  an 
in\'Blid  return  to  this  country  until  May  or  June. 

The  voyage  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  to  India  and  Australia  is  very  bad  for 
phthisical  patients  on  account  of  the  heat  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal.  This  is  so  tryinff  that 
most  phthisical  patients  are  made  worse  by  it,  and  some  have  been  even  known  to  die.  If  t^e 
journey  must  be  made  this  way,  the  time  selected  must  be  governed  by  the  temperature 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  time  chosen  should  be  that  at  which  the  temperature  there  is 
moderate. 

Two  other  winter  voyages  have  many  advanta^,  first,  that  to  the  West  Indies,  which  lasts 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  the  air  is  rather  relaxmg,  and  not  bracing  enough  for  most  patients ; 
secondly,  that  to  Brazil.  This  is  the  best  of  all,  and  occupies  from  two  to  three  months 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  climate  is  temperate,  though  at  times  the  heat  may  be 
almost  tropical. 

Now  that  the  questiou  of  sea  voyages  has  been  more  completely  studied,  with 
all  its  pros  and  cons,  it  would  seem  that  the  objections  often  outweigh  the  possible 
advantages,  and  sea  voyages  are  not  by  any  means  as  popular  for  phthisical 
patients  as  they  were  some  years  ago. 

Winter  at  Home. — It  is  especially  its  dampness,  changeableness,  and 
want  of  sun  that  makes  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  so  trying  in  winter, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  winter  in  Falkenstein  is  of  use,  a  similar  regime 
carried  out  in  this  country  would  also  be  productive  of  benefit.  Of  course  the 
English  climate  is  not  as  good  as  many  other  climates ;  still  no  climate  is  perfect, 
at  any  rate  none  within  easy  reach  of  this  country,  and  if  patients  cannot  go  away 
on  account  of  the  expense  or  for  other  reasons,  the  best  must  be  made  of  our  own 
resorts. 

The  mistake  generally  made  in  these  places  is  that  patients  are  left  too  much 
to  themselves,  and,  for  the  want  of  institutions  where  rules  must  be  kept,  they 
live  in  their  own  lodging  or  hotels,  do  much  as  fancy  leads  them,  and  are 
often  most  imprudent. 

Most  of  the  places  of  winter  resort  for  chest  cases  lie  on  the  sea  in  the  south 
and  south-west  comer  of  England,  for  instance,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Bournemouth 
and  Torquay. 

Bournemouth  is  in  the  midst  of  pine  woods,  and,  owing  to  advantages  of  soil,  it  is  dry.  The 
town  itself  lies  in  a  hollow,  but  the  best  parts  for  residence  are  the  higher  grounds  on  the 
eastern  side.  Yet  Bournemouth  is  often  very  cold  and  raw,  and,  if  wind  blows,  very  dusty. 
The  best  part  of  the  town  consists  of  villas  standing  in  their  own  grounds.  Sheltered  walks 
may  be  obtained  among  the  pine  woods,  but  the  life  is  often  found  very  dull  unless  the  patient 
has,  or  makes,  friends. 

Hasting,  though  lacking  the  pine  woods,  is  more  bracing  and  more  lively.  It  is  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  north-east,  ana  though  somewhat  exposed  to  the  east,  is  much  less  so  than 
St.  Leonards.  The  best  parts  for  chest  cases  are  those  on  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town. 

Torquay  is  the  most  popular  of  the  southern  resorts.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  hills  which 
rise  to  450  feet,  and  which  protect  it  from  the  north  and  east,  there  is  a  wide  choice  of  elevation 
for  residents,  the  air  beconung  more  bracing  the  greater  the  height  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  rainy 
place,  but  fairly  sunny,  and  often  delightful  when  the  sun  shines ;  still  it  can  be  bleak  and 
cold  even  in  Torquay,  and  the  wind  must  be  watched.  Built,  as  the  town  is,  round  the  sloping 
side  of  a  horse-shoe  bay,  a  walk  sheltered  from  winds  and  in  full  sunlight  can  almost  always 
be  found. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  best  winter 
climate  this  counti^  can  offer. 

The  under  cliff  is  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  the 
longterraces  afford  plenty  of  space  for  gentle  exercise. 

The  West  Coast  of  ScotUuid,  if  it  were  not  so  damp  and  windy,  might  offer  attractioiis,  m 
the  air  is  kept  warm  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  snow  rarefy  falls  in  any  quantity,  bat  patiaiti  v^ 
not  often  sent  to  the  ^otch  watering-places. 
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For  those  whose  choice  of  climate  is  limited,  either  by  want  of  means  or 
because  of  the  distance  from  home,  the  only  places  which  have  to  be  considered 
in  relation  with  the  home  resorts  mentioned  are  those  of  the  Riviera.  The 
journey  to  the  south  of  England  is  short  and  easy,  and  except  to  the  Isle  o£ 
Wight,  a  voyage  of  very  short  duration  and  often  perfectly  cfdm,  the  crossing 
of  the  sea  is  avoided.  The  expenses  are,  however,  considerable  in  either  place, 
though  somewhat  less  in  England  than  in  the  Riviera. 

The  advantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  whole  with  the  Riviera,  because,  although  the 
expense  is  somewhat  greater,  more  is  obtained  for  the  money.  At  the  same  time, 
if  places  in  England  were  more  developed  as  chest  resorts,  and  institutions  grew 
up  like  those  in  many  places  abroad,  under  medical  supervision  and  manage- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  not  too  expensive,  I  feel  sure  they  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  many  who  cannot  arrange  or  afford  to  leave  England,  and 
that  they  would  be  found  to  be  productive  of  almost  as  much  benefit  to  the 
health. 

If  advantage  can  be  derived  in  these  places  under  the  general  system  in  vogue, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  equal  benefit  could  be  obtained  by  a  similar 
system  in  many  places  in  this  country.  The  great  difierence  is  that  patients 
will  submit  to  regulations  and  discipline  abroad,  at  these  so-called  "  cures,''  which 
they  will  not  tolerate  at  home.  If  they  were  equally  amenable  here — and  why 
should  they  not  be  ? — many  patients  might  stay  in  this  country  who  are  now  sent 
abroad. 

Open- Air  Treatment  of  Phthisis.— This  method  of  treatment  was  first 
regularly  organised  by  Brehmer  at  Gbbersdorf  in  Silesia,  and  by  Dettweiler  in 
I'annus.  Many  similar  institutions  now  exist  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Continent, 
but  that  which  is  best  known  and  most  highly  developed  at  the  present  time  is 
at  Nordrach,  in  the  Baden  Black  Forest. 

None  of  these  places  could  be  recommended  as  good  places  of  winter  residence 
on  account  of  their  climate,  but  the  system  as  carried  out  in  them  all  has 
acquired  much  reputation,  and  deservedly,  for  certainly  many  patients  return 
from  their  residence  there  greatly  benefited. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  system  rests  are — 

1.  The  maximum  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

2.  Liberal  feeding — or  stuffing. 

3.  Regulated  exercise. 

4.  Close  medical  supervision. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  have  now  been  started  in  various  parts  of  this 
country^-on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  on  the  sea  coast  in  many  places,  Bournemouth, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  North  Wales,  etc.  They  all  follow, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  line  of  the  institutions  at  Gobersdorf,  Falkenstein,  and 
Nordrach. 

The  following  account  is  based  upon  information  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  whose 
views  are  based  upon  considerable  personal  exi)erience  : — 

X.  Fresh  Air  and  Sunlight — ^The  patients  spend  all  day  in  the  open  air,  in  sunny  spots, 
eitlier  in  shelters  or  in  the  open,  protected  from  the  wind. 

The  windows  of  all  the  rooms  are  kept  open  night  and  day,  care  only  being  taken  to  avoid 
tlirough  draughts. 

Each  patient  is  provided  with  a  pocket  sputum-flask  for  day  use,  and  a  spitting  cup  for  the 
Tiight,  and  spitting  about  the  grounds  is  stnctly  forbidden. 

^vided  that  patients  are  constantly  in  the  open  air,  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  cold  or 
u    Even  new  arrivals  get  no  harm  from  at  once  adopting  an  open-air  life. 
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2.  Feeding^. — ^Three  large  meals  are  given  daily,  with  long  intervals  between  them,  daring 
which  no  food  is  allowed. 

The  meals  are  plain  but  varied. 

The  amonnt  varies  with  the  individual,  but  4-8  ounces  of  meat  with  vegetables,  6-10  ounces 
of  pudding,  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a  pint  of  milk,  can  be  taken  at  each  meal  by  most 
patients  without  more  than  passing  discomfort. 

Vomiting  is  sometimes  troublesome  at  first,  but  the  stomach  soon  tolerates  the  meals  if  the 
dietary  be  persevered  with.  At  the  most,  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  milk  or  butter 
for  a  time. 

An  hour's  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  insisted  on  after  each  meal,  and  tliose  who  are 
not  taking  any  exercise  at  all  usually  manage  the  full  diet  without  much  trouble  for,  at  any  rate, 
a  month  or  two. 

The  increase  in  weight  is  rapid,  4-6  lbs.  a  week  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  may  be  only  1  lb. 
or  so,  so  that  in  two  months  there  may  easily  be  a  gain  of  2  stones  or  more. 

Too  rapid  an  increase  in  weight  is  not  desirable. 

3.  Res^ulated  Exercise.— Exercise  is  not  permitted  till  the  morning  temperature  is  not 
above  normal.  After  exercise  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  raised  somewhat,  but  soon  &lls  again 
on  rest.     If  it  rises  above  lOO'C"*  after  exercise,  the  amount  of  exercise  is  reduced. 

The  patients  are  directed  to  walk  slowly,  not  more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  to  take  frequent 
rests,  to  abstain  from  talking,  and  to  lie  down  as  soon  as  they  get  back. 

The  clothing  should  be  light,  so  as  to  avoid  perspiration,  and  a  inackintosli  abjured  entirely. 
An  hour's  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  is  ordained  before  each  meal. 

4.  Close  Medical  Supervision. — This  is  necessary  both  in  respect  of  exercise  and  food. 
The  doctor  should  live  with  the  patients,  personally  serving  out  the  food,  so  as  to  see  that 
suitable  meals  are  given  to,  and  consumed  by,  them. 

As  the  result  of  sanatorium  treatment,  the  patients  gain  weight,  the 
constitutional  signs  diminish,  the  night  sweats  rapidly  cease,  strength  returns, 
and  the  temperature  falls. 

The  physical  signs  may  gradually  improve,  but  often  remain  unchanged.  At 
any  rate,  in  many  cases  the  disease  either  ceases  to  progress  or  else  progresses 
much  more  slowly. 

The  cases  which  are  most  suitable  for  sanatorium  treatment  are  the  early  or 
chronic  ones,  but  some  acute  cases  do  remarkably  well. 

The  difficulty  is  that  few  patients  can  continue  the  treatment  long  enough, 
and  most  of  them  return  home  too  soon. 

Sanatorium  treatment  cannot  change  the  natural  course  of  the  disease;  if 
this  is  expected,  disappointment  will  follow.  It  will  not  cure  the  disease,  but  it 
will  assist  the  patient  to  resist  the  inroads  of  it. 

The  sanatorium  cure,  like  a  climate  cure,  will  take  time,  and,  therefore,  will 
cost  money.     They  are  but  cheaper  substitutes  for  residence  abroad. 

The  question  arises.  How  far  these  principles  of  treatment  can  be  carried  out 
at  home,  instead  of  in  a  sanatorium  ? 
The  objections  are — 

1.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  open-air  treatment  in  an  ordinary  house 

at '  all,   when  other  members  of  the  family  have  to  be  considered, 
especially  in  winter. 

2.  The  want  of  some  one  at  home  with  the  authority  sufficient  to  insist  upon 

the  feeding  being  persisted  with  and  the  rules  observed. 

3.  The  pnotiofrl  ^miMMubiUty  of  obtaining  at  home  the  constant  medical 

•  wury. 

A  ID  ''•ment  might,  of  course,  be  carried  out 

ftt  y  advantage,  it  would  perhaps  be  as 

b  dum  treatment  in  this  country 
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51.  RESPIRATORY  NEUROSES. 

Respiratory  neuroses  are  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  depend 
upon  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous  mechanism  without  any  recognised  lesion 
to  which  it  can  be  referred. 

The  two  most  important  of  these  neuroses  are  asthma  and   whooping^- 

cough. 

Besides  these  there  arc  various  so-called  hysterical  affections,  and  lastly, 
those  peculiar  alternations  of  respiratory  rhythm  known  as  periodic  respiration, 
of  which  the  most  important  and  remarkable  is  Cheyne-Stokes  Breathing. 

52.  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  may  be  defined  to  be  a  paroxysm,  or  a  series  of  paroxysms,  of  peculiar 
dyspnoea,  usually  recurrent  and  often  periodic,  commencing  more  or  less  suddenly, 
rapidly  reaching  great  intensity,  accompanied  by  loud  wheezing  and  by  defective 
respiratoiy  movements  both  of  inspiration  and  expiration  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter,  with  depression  of  the  diaphragm  so  that  the  lungs  are  distended  to  the 
maximum,  lasting  a  few  hours  and  terminating  sometimes  less  suddenly  than  it 
began,  not  necessarily  attended  with  either  cough  or  expectoration  but  usually 
ending  with  more  or  less  of  mucous  expectoration,  imattended  by  fever,  not 
associated  with  any  constant  organic  lesion,  and  compatible  with  good  health 
when  the  attacks  are  past. 

Description  of  an  attack, — The  patient,  who  may  have  gone  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  after  a 
few  hours*  sleep  becomes  restless,  and  in  a  short  time  wakes  up  with  a  feeling  of  constriction 
round  the  chest,  and  a  difficulty  in  drawing  breath.  He  sits  up  in  bed  to  breathe  more  easily, 
or  moves  slowly  to  the  door  or  window  in  search  of  air.  Soon  the  increasing  dyspnoea  makes 
movement  iniix)S8ible,  and,  whether  standing  or  sitting  in  bed  or  in  a  chair,  the  mtient  usually 
leans  forwaixi  upon  the  anus  or  elbows,  so  as  to  raise  and  fix  the  shoulders.  £acu  breath  drawn 
is  laboured,  slow,  i)rolonged,  and  attended  with  a  whistling,  wheezing  sound,  often  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  some  aistance  off.  The  little  air  that  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  enters  slowly,  but  it 
wheezes  out  still  more  slowly,  so  that  expiration  is  much  longer  and  more  difficult  than  inspira- 
tion. Speech  is  almost  imiK)8sible  ;  a  few  syllables  may  be  gaspwl  out  at  a  time,  but  often  the 
wants  can  only  be  made  known  by  signs,  and  if  there  be  a  cougli  it  is  short  and  jerky  like  the 
8j)eech. 

The  chest  is  in  the  condition  of  maximum  distension,  the  diaphragm  stands  low,  and  there 
is  but  little  respimtory  movement  in  either  ribs  or  diaphragm,  so  that  though  the  lungs  are  full 
of  air,  that  air  is  not  renewed,  and  extreme  dyspnoea  is  the  result. 

The  features  express  the  utmost  distress.  Tlie  forehead  is  covei*ed  with  beads  of  sweat.  The 
countenance  haggard  and  drawn,  i»ale  at  first,  but,  as  the  dyspncea  continues,  becoming  turgid 
and  cyanosed. 

All  this  time  the  distress  is  so  exti-eme  that  life  seems  in  danger.  Foi-tunately  the  dyspnoea 
does  not  long  continue  in  this  extreme  intensity  ;  the  breathing  gi'adually  becomes  easier,  and 
the  attack  terminates  usually  in  a  few  hours  with  the  exi)ectoration  of  some  viscid  mucus.  The 
|)atient  then  falls  asleep  and  wakes  up  exhausted  but  almost  free  from  dyspnoea. 

The  attack  being  over,  he  can  usually  go  about  his  business  without  much  discomfoi-t,  and 
continues  in  his  usual  health  until  the  next  attack. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  typical  asthmatic  paroxysm.  Although 
in  general  characters  all  paroxysms  of  asthma  are  alike,  still  in  minor  details 
each  case  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  these  peculiarities  it  retains,  as  a  rule, 
throughout.  How  great  room  there  is  for  variation  in  different  cases  the 
analysis  of  symptoms  will  show. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SYMPTOMS.- Access.— An  attack  may  come  on 
quite  suddenly  without  any  warning,  but  often  there  are  prodromal  symptoms 
which  are  recognised  by  the  patient  as  indicating  its  approach.     Sometimes 
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there  are  experienced  feelings  of  unusual  buoyancy,  liveliness  and  well-being,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  of  drowsiness,  depression,  and  indisposition  for  exertion;  at 
other  times  complaint  is  made  of  odd  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  or  of 
flatulent  distension,  of  troublesome  itching,  yawning  or  sneezing,  of  cramps  in 
the  logs,  or  the  copious  passage  of  light-coloured  urine.  I  have  notes  of  one  case 
in  which  each  attack  was  preceded  three  hours  before  it  began  by  pain  under  the 
left  nipple.  AVhatever  the  premonitory  symptom  may  be  in  any  given  case,  it 
usually  continues  the  same  throughout,  and  thus  serves,  like  the  aura  in  epilepsy, 
with  which  it  has  been  compared,  as  a  warning  of  what  is  to  come.  It  is  even 
possible  in  some  cases,  by  accepting  the  warning,  to  adopt  suitable  treatment  and 
stave  off  the  attack.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  i.e.,  those  which  precede  the  paroxysm,  it  may  even  be  by 
some  hours,  and  those  other  symptoms  which  mark  the  actual  commencement  of 
the  attack. 

Though  an  attack  may  commence  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  the 
favourite  time  is  about  midnight  or  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  it 
often  appears  at  the  same  hour  with  great  regularity.  Thus  Trousseau  relates  that 
his  own  attacks  began  almost  regularly  as  the  clock  struck  three  in  the  morning. 

Going  to  bed,  or  taking  the  recumbent  position  especially  after  a  late  dinner 
or  supper,  often  provokes  an  attack,  and  to  many  asthmatic  patients  a  sub- 
stantial evening  meal  is  entirely  denied  for  this  reason.  More  conunonly  the 
patient  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  comfortably  for  the  first  few  hours  of  the  night, 
and  then  wakes  up  with  the  fit  upon  him.  When  the  patient  is  awake  and  can 
observe  the  early  symptoms,  the  fit  is  noticed  to  begin  with  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion in  the  throat  or  round  the  chest,  a  short  dry  cough,  a  tendency  to  wheeze, 
and  an  increased  girth  round  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  clothes 
have  to  be  loosened  round  the  waist.  Though  at  first  the  patient  may  wander 
restlessly  about  or  stand  at  the  door  or  window  in  search  of  air,  as  the  attack 
develops  movement  increajses  the  distress  and  soon  becomes  impossible. 

Position. — If  in  bed,  the  patient  sits  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  the  elbows  fixed, 
and  the  shoulders  raised,  leaning  forward  with  the  back  rounded  and  the  head 
resting  on  the  hands,  or  sometimes  with  the  head  thrown  back  and  lying  on 
the  pillows  with  which  he  is  supported.  At  other  times  the  patient  gets  out  of 
bed  and  sits  in  a  high-backed  arm-chair  with  the  elbows  fixed  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  the  head  resting  on  its  back.  Other  patients  prefer  to  stand  up, 
leaning  forward  on  a  chest  of  drawers  or  the  back  of  a  chair.  Whatever  be  the 
favourite  position,  the  patient  will  remain  in  it  for  hours,  unable  to  move  until 
the  paroxysm  subsides.  The  raising  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  asthmatic  position,  has  for  its  object  to  fix  the  scapulae,  clavicles  and 
spine,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  purchase  to  the  respiratory  muscles  which  raise 
the  ribs. 

The  respirations  are  long-drawn,  laboured,  and  attended  with  a  wheezing, 
whistling,  stridulous  sound,  which  may  be  heard  a  considerable  distance  away, 
even  in  another  room.  This  whistling  sound  is  peculiar,  and  is  often  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  an  approaching  attack.  It  is  not  like  the  ordinary  tracheal 
stridor,  and  it  is  still  more  unlike  ordinary  faronohitic  wheezing,  nor  is  it  so  harsh 
as  the  stridor  of  memfamiOQ|fl|  '   ^^mB  to  be  produced  chiefly  in  the 

larynx,  and  has  ^••^  ^^^nigHjl  -^  ^  g^^  position,  and  not 

dilating^  as  if  however,  none  of  the 

violent  mr  %  which  occur,  as 
in  oroiir 

la  'sed,  and  may 

be  ei  nine  in  the 
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minute  (Williams).^  This  slowness  of  respiration  is  due  to  the  eztraordinaxy 
prolongation  of  expiration  which  takes  place,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
remar^ble  character  of  the  dyspnoea ;  but  the  change  is  even  more  than  thisi 
for  the  whole  respiratory  rhythm  is  altered. 

Thus,  iu  health,  inspiration  bears  to  expiration,  approximately,  the  ratio  of  6  to  7 ;  after 
expiration  there  is  nsuaUy  a  slight  pause  before  inspiration  oommenees  again,  bat  between 
inspiration  and  expiration  there  is  no  |)ause.  In  asthmatic  dyspnooa  insmration  it  short  and 
jerky,  while  expiration  is  greatly  proloueed,  until  the  ratio  between  them  beoomes  as  1  to  2,  8y 
or  even  4.  Biermor,  who  timed  the  phases  in  certain  cases,  gives  the  duration  of  inspiration 
as  from  1  to  2  seconds,  and  of  expiration  from  4  to  6  seconds.  Besides  this,  the  post-ezpixBtoiy 
pause  is  absent  In  rapid  breathing  this  pause  is  always  absent,  one  phase  following  the  other 
immediately,  but  in  asthma  the  breathing  is  slower  than  normal,  and  yet  the  post-expiimtoiy 
I>ause  is  absent,  and  sometimes  a  post-inspiratory  pause  occurs  instead. 

The  two  facts  that  strike  the  eye  on  inspection  of  the  chest  are  its 
great  distension  and  its  defective  movement.  The  whole  thorax  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  maximum  inspiratory  distension,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
evident  iu  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  parts,  owing  to  the  extra  raising  of  the 
upper  ribs. 

The  movements  are  extremely  small,  for  though  the  extraordinary  muscles 
of  respiration  are  all  in  forcible  action,  there  is  little  expiratory  recoil,  and, 
coii8e<iuently,  but  little  movement.  What  movement  there  is  is  almost  entirely 
costal,  the  abdomiual  muscles  remain  rigid,  and  there  is  evidently  but  little 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  When  inspiration  occurs  the  soft  parts  are  drawn  in 
slightly,  but  the  epigastrium  remains  prominent,  and  there  is  no  such  marked 
recession  as  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  main  air-tubes. 

The  percussion  is  liyper-resouant  over  the  whole  chest,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  condition  of  well-marked  emphysema,  for  the  cardiac  dulness  is  absent 
and  the  hepatic  dulucss  does  not  rise  above  the  seventh  rib.  These  facts,  together 
with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  abdominal  movements  on  inspiration,  would 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  diaphragm  was  in  a  condition  of  more 
or  less  permanent  contraction. 

On  auscultation,  vesicular  breathing  is  found  to  be  absent,  and  in  its  place 
is  heard  the  wheezing  which,  in  part  at  any  rate,  is  propagated  from  the  larynx. 
This  wheezing,  which  is  said  by  Stcavenson '-^  to  be  'most  marked  during  the 
second  half  of  inspiration,  exists  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack.  In 
the  later  stages  it  is  accompanied  by  rhonclms  and  sibilus,  and  subsequently  by 
crepitation. 

Stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  auscultation -signs  vary  much  from 
time  to  time,  the  breath  sounds  being  completely  absent  for  a  time  in  ^mrticular 
parts,  then  returning  in  that  part,  and  becoming  absent  in  another.  These  facts  are 
often  urged  in  favour  of  a  shifting  spasm  of  the  bronchi,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
other  explanation  is  necessary  than  that  given  of  similar  changes  in  bronchitis, 
viz.,  that  they  are  due  to  temporary  bronchial  obstruction  by  secretion.  The 
physical  signs  may,  it  is  stated,  be  even  unilateral,  and  this  has  been 
supposed  to  prove  the  existence  of  unilateral  spasm  of  the  tubes.  It  is, 
however,  I  believe,  the  result  either  of  bronchitis  limited  to  one  side  or  to  some 
gross  organic  lesion  leading  to  bronchial  obstruction.  I  have  not  mj'self,  at  any 
i-atc,  seen  anything  which  leads  nie  to  believe  that  there  is  or  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  unilateral  asthma. 

The  voice  is  weak  and  gasping,  and  may  be  toneless,  not  from  any  affection 
of  the  larynx,  but  from  want  of  breath.  The  vocal  vibrations  and  vocal 
resonance  are  feeble,  and  may  be  absent,  but  if  present  they  are  not  abnormal. 

^  Quain*s  Diet,  2  j^juji,,^ 
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A  short  dry  cousb  often  ushers  iD  the  att&ck,  but  at  the  height  of  the 
paroxjBtn  it  is  as  feeble  as  the  voice,  and  does  not  become  conspicuous  until  the 
parosysm  is  subsiding  and  expectoration  commencing. 

The  Sputum. — The  amount  of  secretion  is  small,  and  is  absent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack ;  some  attacks  even  end  without  any  expectoration 
at  all  (asthma  siccum).  Where  asthma  is  associated  with  bronchitis,  the  sputum 
is  of  the  kind  usual  in  bronchitis,  but  in  simple  asthma  the  sputum  is  character^ 
istic.  It  consists  of  small  pearly  globules  or  tags  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed, 
resembling  tapioca.  The  globules  consist  of  mucus  with  degenerated  epithelial 
cells  (some  eosinophile),  and  not  infrequently  peculiar  crystals  and  Curschmann's 
spirals.     It  is  not  frothy,  uor  does  it  contain  muco-pus  unless  bronchitis  be  present. 

The  erystali  are  noal!  colourless  oclohBdra,  varying  in  size,  of  ui 
compoaitioD,  but  probably  composed  of  a  crystalline  muciu-like  Bubstance. 
Aa  they  are  found  only  in  the  centre  of  tlie  pearl;  globules,  and  affiocinted 
with  degetierate  calls,  it  is  probable  that  tlisy  are  the  product  of  some 
chemical  metamorphosiB  of  the  cells.  Opinions  vary  as  to  their  constancy, 
but  Ungar  *  states  tbat  he  has  found  them  In  39  conaecutive  csaes,  though 
in  some  only  after  careful  searching,  Tlie  fact  that  they  have  been  observed 
in  other  diseaees  of  an  entirely  ditfereut  character,  e.g.,  in  the  spntum  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  plastic  bronchitis,  in  the  blood  iu  leukDemis,  and  in  the 
semen,  robe  them  of  nny  B])eciiic  im]«rtflnce,  though  Leyden  regarded  the 
irritation  set  up  by  them  in  the  bronchi  as  the  cause  of  the  spasm,  to  which 
he  attributed  the  attack. 

Crystals  of  oialate  of  lime  have  also  been  fDund,  but  they  are  clearly 
merely  accidents. 

CurK/imann's  rpirals. — The  tliiu  glairy  translucent  mucus  which  is 
eipectorated  iu  the  early  stage  of  an  asthmatio  attack  often  has  a  spiral 
twutod  more  or  less  tjghtly,  and  includes  cells  derived  fro      "  "  ' 

of  fatty  d^neration.  This  twisting  is  prohably  due  t 
rotatoi^  action  of  the  cilia  lining  tlie  small  brouchi.  At  any 
iste  this  kind  of  twisting  is  not  peculiar  to  asthma.  The  true 
Bpirsls  are  found  in  the  centre  of  these  coils  and  consist  of  a 
ttiin,  clear,  translucent  filament,  jirobahly  composed  of  trans- 
fonned  mucin.  The  spirals  are  only  fomid  in  the  early  stage 
of  an  sstlimatic  attack,  and  disappear  when  the  sputum  becomes 
more  abundant  and  mucopurulent  in  character. 

CuTBchmann  attached  specific  value  to  the  spirals,  and 
described  asthma  as  a  peculiar  and  special  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  smaller  bronchioles,  "  bronchiolitis  eisudativa." 

Hacmop^sis. — Streaks  of  blood  upon  the  sputum 
are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  severe,  though  rare  in 
slight  paroxysms,  and  arc  due  to  the  bronchitis.  Free 
hemoptysis  is  very  rare,  and  must,  I  think,  in  all 
cases  be  referred  to  some  organic  lesion  in  the  lung. 

In  the  air  expired  the  oxygen  is  almost  entirely 
replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  the  nitrogen  reaching  from 
89  to  93  per  cent. 

The  Circulation. — It  is  only  at  the  height  of 
the  paroxysm  that  any  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
heart.  It  may  then  intermit  or  become  irregular, 
It«  sounds  are  always  weak,  owing  to  the  emphysema. 
The  pnlse  is  usually  slightly  accelerated,  but  when  the  * 

dyspncea  is  extreme  it  may  be  rapid,  weak,  small  and  ^S"?^  p'^j^'T  1^ 
irregular.  a^,^  ^ol.  luil 

Temperature. — There  is  no  rise  of  temperature 
during  the  attack,  nor  after  it,  unless  some  inflammatory  complication  be  present. 
>  An*./,  klin.  Med.,  ul  «,  p.  16G. 
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Bamberger  described  a  case  in  which  after  a  severe  attack  the  patient  became  naconaciooa  for  a 
time.  In  similar  cases  spasmodic  movements  of  the  limbs  and  face,  and  eran  oputhotonoa,  have 
been  observed.  Xervous  symptoms  of  this  kind  are  eztremly  rare,  and  probably  depend  upon 
the  asphyxia  only. 

Greneral  Condition. — During  the  paroxysm  the  patient's  condition  is  one 
of  extreme  distress,  the  evidence  of  which  is  manifest  upon  the  countenance. 
The  face  hiis  aii  agonised  expression,  the  features  are  drawn,  the  complexion 
is  pale  and  earthy,  the  forehead  covered  with  sweat,  though  the  body  and 
extremities  are  cold.  The  eye  is  staring  and  congested,  the  aspect  is  sometimes 
almost  that  of  a  dying  man.  At  the  acme  the  face  is  turgid,  the  veins  distended, 
aud  the  complexion  somewhat  cyanotic,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  the 
dyspnoea  would  suggest,  and  extreme  cyanosis  is  uncommon.  The  mental 
condition,  though  one  of  great  distress,  is  clear. 

Patients  who  have  long  suffered  from  asthma  acquire  an  almost  characteristic 
conformation ;  emaciated,  with  cold  thin  hands,  round  back  and  high  shoulders, 
and  the  bixly  Knit  slightly  forwards,  furrowed  cheeks,  an  earthy,  somewhat 
dusky,  complexion,  eyeballs  siuiken  in  their  sockets,  but  tumid  and  watery, 
the  chest  iui!ssha|)en,  the  upper  parts  dilated,  the  lower  constricted,  rigid,  and 
without  pliiinry,  and  from  it  liang  tlie  ams  suspended,  inclined  backwards,  and 
l)cnt  at  the  o11k>\vs. 

Duration. — The  dumtion  of  a  paroxysm  varies  from  one  to  many  hours,  but  it 
is  rarely  less  than  two  to  three  hours.  Thus  it  may  commence  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  last  till  four  or  live,  and  then  permit  of  several  hours' 
sleep  iH'foro  the  jyatient  has  to  rise  the  next  day. 

An  attack  of  asthma  rarely  consists  of  a  single  paroxysm,  but  usually  of  a 
series  of  jmi-oxysnis,  so  that  it  may  be  prolonged  over  days  or  even  weeks ;  the 
lirst  paroxysm  may  be  the  most  severe  of  the  series,  but  more  often  the 
early  attacks  arc  mild  and  gradimlly  increase  in  severity ;  then,  having  reached 
their  acme,  thoy  gnidually  dtH.*rcase  until  they  cease  altogether. 

A  jwroxysm  often  ends  as  it  l>egan,  abruptly,  but  more  often  the  end  is  less 
sudden  than  the  U'ginning,  and  this  depends  much  upon  the  duration  of  the 
|uiroxysni ;  the  longer  ending  loss  abruptly  than  the  shorter,  chiefly  in  conse- 
({uenco  of  the  greater  amount  oi  bronchial  exudation  which  accompanies  it 

The  termination  is  often  markeil,  especially  when  abrupt,  by  eructations,  the 
IMiHMage  of  llatus,  or  of  copious  high-coloured  urine  depositing  a  sediment,  the 
urine*  tlH»n  dilfering  from  the  copious  jmle  urine  with  which  the  attack  may 
oonnnencts  Kpistaxis  has  been  doscribod  as  an  end-phenomenon  by  Jaccoud, 
JMit  it  is  rare. 

\\\\vi\  the  paroxysm  is  jwst,  if  it  has  been  short,  the  breathing  may  be 
jwrftH'tly  natural  and  the  patient  feel  quite  well,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  chest  feels 
HtiifTy  un<l  the  breath  short,  especially  uix)n  exertion,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
thlN  JH  the  more  likely  to  l)e  the  case  when  the  paroxysm  has  l)een  severe. 

The  attack  iK'ing  past,  the  i^Uient  is  often  able  to  do  with  impunity  what 
would  at  other  times  infallibly  bring  on  an  attack  ;  conversely,  the  longer  the 
interval  mnee  thu  last  attack  the  greater  care  is  required  to  avoid  exciting  one. 
In  these  rcN()ei*t8  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  resembles  an  epileptic  fit. 

The  intervals  between  the  attacks  are  like  those  between  the  paroxysms, 
fxtremely  variable,  but  recurrence  is  the  nde  almost  without  an  exception,  and  it 
k  above  all  things  rare  for  a  patient  to  have  one  attack  of  asthmii  only  in  his 
«UU  Ufe  and  no  more. 

la  general  the  intervals  become  shorter  as  the  disease  lasts,  and  in  many 
liie  attacks  become  more  severe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently 
that  as  the  attacks  increase  in  frequency  they  din  m  severity. 
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The  attacks  may,  at  first,  come  on  only  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  early  summer ;  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  autumn  as  well ;  then 
perhaps  every  month  or  week,  and  sometimes  every  day,  but  asthma  diumum  is 
very  rare,  though  Fagge  records  a  case  in  which  an  asthmatic  patient  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  a  single  night  in  bed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  liability  is  passing  off  the  intervals  become  greater, 
until  the  attacks  finally  cease. 

The  attacks  are  sometimes  remarkably  periodic ;  this  in  most  cases  depends 
upon  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  exciting  cause,  as  in  hay  asthma,  or  in  the 
monthly  attacks  which  are  related  to  the  catamenia.  A  similar  periodicity  in 
the  paroxysms  has  been  already  referred  to. 

ETIOLOGY. — Under  this  head  must  be  considered  first  the  predisposing 
causes,  t.^.,  the  conditions  under  which  a  person  is  most  likely  to  develop  asthma ; 
secondly,  the  exciting  causes,  i.e.,  the  conditions  most  likely  to  excite  an  attack 
in  persons  subject  to  asthma ;  and  lastly,  the  relation  in  which  asthma  stands  to 
other  diseases. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  actual  frequency  of  asthma.  Hospital 
statistics  are  useless  for  the  purpose,  and  those  of  private  practice  are  likely  to 
be  misleading.  Cases  of  asthma  occur,  of  course,  in  everyone*s  practice,  but 
considering  their  long  duration,  how  striking  the  attacks  are,  and  how  unlikely 
their  nature  is  to  be  overlooked,  the  fact  that  spasmodic  asthma  is  not  much 
commoner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  fairly  called  a  relatively  rare 
disease 

THE  PREDISPOSING  CAUSES.— Heredity.— There  can  be  no 

doubt  that  asthma  is  often  hereditary,  but  as  to  the  importance  of  heredity, 
opinions  differ  much.  Lebert  attaches  little  importance  to  that  factor,  and  there 
is  also  no  doubt  that  asthma  often  arises  without  any  history  of  the  affection  in 
any  relative.  Salter's  statistics  show  that  heredity  could  be  traced  in  84  out  of 
217  cases,  t.e.,  in  2  out  of  5,  so  that  in  the  remaining  3  there  was  no  history 
of  inheritance.  The  inheritance  is  sometimes  direct  from  parent  to  child,  and 
may  run  through  several  generations.  Sometimes  it  avoids  the  direct  line  and 
appears  in  some  collateral  branch.  It  may  also  commence  and  terminate  in  the 
child  at  the  same  age  as  in  the  parent.  Another  interesting  group  of  cases 
which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that  in  which,  without  any 
asthmatic  tendency  in  the  parents,  the  affection  develops  in  several  of  the 
children.  The  influence  of  heredity  becomes  still  more  accentuated  when  the 
relation  of  asthma  to  other  nervous  affections  is  considered,  for  example,  to 
paroxysmal  coryza  and  sneezing,  and  to  hay-fever. 

Sex. — If  all  cases  of  asthma  be  taken  together  en  masses  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  1. 

Many  statistics  prove  this,  among  others  those  of  Salter,  who  found  that  out  of  153  cases  102 
occurred  in  men  ana  51  in  women. 

The  other  point  for  which  Salter  contended  is  not  so  clear,  viz.,  that  in  early 
life — for  example,  between  20  and  30,  the  time  at  which  the  nervous  system 
is  most  excitable — the  females  exceed  the  males,  while  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
when  bronchitis  and  heart  disease  are  more  common,  males  so  greatly  exceed 
females  as  to  make  the  general  average  much  in  favour  of  males. 

Ag^e. — In  respect  of  age,  two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration : 
first,  the  age  at  which  the  first  attack  most  commonly  occurs,  and  secondly,  the 
period  of  life  during  which  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  asthma  are  mot  with. 
These  two  questions  are  really  distinct,  but  they  are  not  infrequently  con- 
founded. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  are  met  with  during 
the  middle  period  of  life,  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  but  this  is 
only  another  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  asthma,  while  it  begins  at  Taiying  ages 
in  early  life,  is  an  affection  of  many  years'  duration. 

The  age  at  which  the  first  attack  occurred, — Although  asthma  may  develop  at 
any  period  of  life,  from  infancy  to  extreme  old  age,  still  the  first  attack  can  often 
be  traced  back  to  quite  the  early  years  of  life. 

ThtiB  Salter  states  that  in  no  less  than  81  per  cent  the  first  attack  occurred  daring  the  first 
ten  years  of  life,  and  in  80  i>er  cent  before  the  age  of  40. 

After  50,  true  spasmodic  asthma  rarely  appears  for  the  first  time,  but  casea 
in  which  it  develops  in  connection  with  bronchitis  become  foirly  common;  in 
other  words,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  old  people  for  asthma  to  depend 
upon  organic  disease.  At  the  same  time,  asthmatics  live  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
following  table  is  given  by  Salter  to  show  the  ages  at  which  the  first  attack 
developed  : — 

?Z"f4^%™.  :    :    :    :    :    llTh''  ^^'- 

10  „  20  , 80  „  12-8        „ 

20  „  30  , 89  „  17 

30,,  40  „ 44  „  19 

40„  50  ,, 24  „              9 

50„  60  , 12  „              6 

60„  70  „ 4  „             1-7        „ 

70  „  80  „ 1  „  0-4 

225 

Some  authors  assert  that  asthma  is  rare  in  little  children.  They  do  not  say 
that  spasmodic  attacks  of  dyspncBa  are  rare  in  them,  but  they  refer  the  attaoka 
to  other  causes,  e.g.,  whooping-cough,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  etc.,  or  to  tracheal 
obstruction  from  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  It  is  true  that  all  these  affectiona 
may  form  the  starting-point  of  asthma,  and  to  the  list  may  be  added  measles. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  asthma  occurs  in  the  very  young  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  associated  with  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  still  it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed 
that  true  spasmodic  asthma  is  not^  by  any  means,  a  rare  affection  in  the  young. 

Salter  out  of  the  225  cases  met  with  it  11  times  in  the  first  year,  the  foiu'  youngest  oocurrine 
at  the  ages  of  9,  14,  and  28  days,  and  at  8  months.  Politzer'  records  2  cases  at  the  ages  of 
15  and  16  months. 

Instances  of  asthma  commencing  at  the  age  of  5  years,  and  between  5 
and  10,  are  common  enough.  The  predominance  of  catarrh  in  the  young  often 
makes  the  diagnosis  difficult,  and  Trousseau  records  a  case  in  which  he  himself 
was  misled  for  some  time. 

Even  in  adults  it  is  not  rare  for  the  patient  to  date  the  asthma  from  an 
attack  of  measles  or  catarrh  in  early  childhood. 

I  liave  lately  seen  two  cases,  one  in  a  woman  of  38,  and  the  other  in  a  woman  of  29,  in: 
both  of  whom  the  asthma  followed  measles  at  the  age  of  21. 

Asthma  in  little  children  often  disappears  after  a  few  attacks,  and  it  is  thia 
fact  prol)al)ly  that  has  led  authors  to  refer  the  attacks  to  some  transient  cause 
like  catarrh  or  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  .  The  asthma  of  early  life  not  infre- 
quently disappears  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  on  the  whole  the  prognosis  is  best 
in  children. 

1  Jahrb,/,  Hnder.  mUk.,  N.F.,  iii.  4,  p.  877,  1870. 
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It  is  convenient  next  to  consider  bow  asthmatics  are  affected  by  locality, 
climate,  season,  weatber,  time  of  day,  and  by  their  social  position  and  occupation. 

The  effect  of  locality  illustrates  best  the  utter  capriciousness  of  asthma. 
Some  patients  are  well  in  a  dry  place,  some  in  a  moist,  some  in  a  high  locality, 
some  in  a  low,  some  inland  and  some  at  the  seaside ;  sometimes  only  one 
place  makes  them  asthmatic,  sometimes  there  is  only  one  place  in  which  they 
are  free. 

I  remember  a  young  girl  who  could  not  live  on  account  of  asthma  in  Wapping,  but  was 
well  in  Whiteohapel.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  live  in  one  street  in  the  same  town,  but  not 
in  another,  for  instance^  in  Dover  Street  but  not  in  Clarges  Street,  as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  records, 
or  in  the  upper  room  of  the  same  house  but  not  in  the  lower,  or  even  in  the  front  room  of  the 
same  floor  but  not  in  the  back,  as  was  the  case  with  another  patient  of  Watson's  in  Meurice's 
Hotel  in  Paris. 

So  utterly  capricious  is  asthma  in  respect  of  locality,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  foretell  what  place  will  suit  any  particular  case ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that,  as  a  rule,  a  dry  air  and  a  high  locality  are  less  likely  to  suit  than 
a  low-lying  place  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  best-established  fact 
is  this,  that  asthmatics  floiu*ish  better  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  and 
especially  in  such  smoky  towns  as  London,  Manchester,  Bristol  or  Glasgow, 
and  are  often  happiest  in  the  most  insanitary  parts  of  them,  as  in  a  case  of 
Walshe's,  who  moved  with  advantage  from  Hampstead  to  Seven  Dials.  Some 
even  enjoy  the  dense  pea-soup  fogs  which  half  poison  the  healthy.  Some 
patients  have  been  known  to  find  the  greatest  relief  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bailway,  to  which  they  rush  at  once  when  an  attack  is  coming  on. 

The  same  uncertainty  holds  also  in  respect  of  climate,  season,  and  weather. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  on  the  whole  any  climate,  season,  or  weather  is 
bad  for  asthma  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  catarrh,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  those  places  are  best  which  are  freest  from  catarrh.  This  is  often 
seen  in  the  Riviera,  where  asthmatics  lose  their  bronchitis,  but  cannot  live  there 
on  account  of  the  increased  severity  of  their  asthma.  What  is  good  for  the 
asthma  is  often  bad  for  the  bronchitis,  and  vice  versd. 

On  the  whole,  asthma  is  commoner  in  the  warmer  months,  between  May 
and  November,  than  in  the  colder  months  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  this 
depends  probably  less  upon  the  temperature  than  upon  the  exciting  cause  being 
commoner  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year. 

Time  of  day. — Asthmatic  attacks  are  commoner  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day,  and  especially  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  This  is  to  be 
connected  in  great  part  with  sleep,  and  probably  with  the  diminished  cerebral 
control  which  accompanies  it.  In  this,  asthma  resembles  some  other  forms 
of  spasmodic  affection,  e.g,,  laryngismus  stridulus,  angina,  and  the  early 
stages  of  epilepsy.  Sometimes  the  mere  absence  of  light  determines  an  attack, 
the  paroxysm  either  not  developing,  or  if  it  has  already  begun,  rapidly  subsiding 
when  light  is  kindled. 

Social  Position. — Asthma  appears  to  be  commoner  among  the  well-to-do 
than  among  the  poor.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  prove  this  by  figures,  but  I 
think  the  common  belief  is  justified,  and  I  do  not  see  to  what  cause  to  assign 
this  difference  except  to  social  position. 

Occupation  has,  I  believe,  but  little  effect,  except  so  far  as  it  exposes  the 
patients  more  to  the  exciting  causes,  such  as  dust  or  catarrh. 

Asthma  is  stated  to  be  commoner  among  those  who  have  to  use  the  voice 
much,  e,g,f  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  etc.,  but  it  probably  only  produces  more 
inconvenience  to  them,  and  thus  drives  them  to  seek  relief  more  ^ralatAwtV^ . 
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PATHOLOGY. — The  term  neurosis,  by  which  the  disease  is  so  often  de- 
scribed, indicates  that  it  has  no  definite  morbid  anatomy.  Many  lesions  have  been 
found,  for  example,  in  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  etc.,  but  none  is  constant.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  pathological  lesion,  if  there  be  one,  has  still  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  common  clianges  found  in  inveterate  cases  are  those  secondaxy 
affections  of  the  lungs,  ^nz.,  emphysema  and  bronchitis,  which  result  from  the 
disease. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ASTHMA  TO  OTHER  DISEASES— 

I.  To  diseases  of  the  Lung^. — Asthma  stands  in  no  definite  relation 
to  any  disease  of  the  lungs,  except  that,  if  it  be  loDg  continued,  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  permanent  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis.  In  childhood  it  is  often 
started  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis  or  measles,  and  the  same  may  happen  in  the 
adult.  With  acute  aflFections  of  either  the  lung  or  pleura,  the  liability  to  asthma 
usually  disappears  for  the  time,  to  return  wlien  convalescence  is  established. 
Phthisical  jmtients  very  rarely  suffer  from  spasmodic  asthma,  and  if  an 
asthmatic  patient  become  phthisical,  an  event  which  is  by  no  means  common, 
the  asthma  usually  disappears. 

This  occurred  in  the  two  following  cases : — (1)  A  man,  aged  32,  had  suffered  from  asthma  for 
four  years  when  first  seen.  Tlie  attacks  were  typical,  and  no  physical  signs  of  phthisis  existed* 
Four  weeks  later  he  spat  a  little  blood,  and  eight  months  later  had  definite  signs  of  a  cavity  at 
the  right  apex,  the  asthma  haWns  been  absent  for  many  months.  (2)  A  female,  aged  86,  had 
been  asthmatic  for  nine  ye^rs.  The  attacks  were  preceded  by  pain  under  the  right  nipple  and 
they  were  often  followed  by  epistaxis.  Some  months  .later  she  was  seen  with  well-marked 
phthisis  at  the  left  apex,  but  tne  asthma  had  ceased. 

2.  To  diseases  of  the  Heart. — More  or  less  of  permanent  dyspnoea  is 
the  rule  with  all  forms  of  morbus  cordis,  and  paroxysmal  attacks  are  by  no  means 
rare.  The  paroxysms  may  be  due  to  sudden  failure  of  the  heart,  to  acute 
oedema  of  the  lung,  to  infarct  or  embolism,  but  they  differ  entirely  from 
asthmatic  paroxysms.  True  cardiac  asthma  is  extremely  rare,  perhaps  the 
rarest  of  all  forms ;  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  to  treat,  and  the  most  doubtful 
of  prognosis. 

Gases  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  cardiac  asthma  in  which  the 
pulse  has  been  very  rapid,  over  200  in  the  minute,  but  without  excessive 
dyspnoea.  From  the  accounts  given,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  not  cases  of 
asthma  at  all,  but  of  the  functional  disease  of  the  heart,  which  I  have  described 
under  the  title  of  paroxysmal  hurry  of  the  heart,  and  which  is  now  embraced 
by  the  general  term,  Tachycardia. 

3.  To  afTections  of  the  Stomach. — Asthma  is  very  rarely  found  in 
connection  with  any  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  but  rather  with  functional 
derangement  only,  and  as  in  most  instances  the  j)aroxysm  does  not  come  on 
until  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal,  it  is  due  probably  rather  to  the  circulation 
in  the  blood  of  some  irritating  product  of  imperfect  digestion  than  to  any  actual 
irritation  in  the  stomach  itself. 

Henoch^  gives  two  cases  in  children  in  which  the  attacks  were  iraraediately  cut  short  by 
vomiting,  in  the  one  spontaneously,  and  in  the  other  after  a  mechanical  emetic,  and  he  refers 
to  another  which  was  relieved  by  creasote. 

Even  intestinal  dyspepsia  may  be  associated  with  asthma,  and  the  attack  may 
then  be  relieved  by  free  evacuation.  Perhaps  in  this  connection  should  be  men- 
tioned those  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  the  presence  of  worms  (A,  ver- 
minosum), 

'  Berl  klin.  Wtxh,^  xiii.  18,  1876. 
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4*  To  affections  of  the  Kidney. — Paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  again,  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  these  affections,  and  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  to 
failure  of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  to  acute  or  chronic  oedema  of  the  lung,  or  to 
uraemia,  but  true  asthma  is  rare.  In  ursemia,  respiratory  disturbances  of  a 
paroxysmal  character  are  frequent,  sometimes  with  dyspnoea  and  sometimes 
without.  In  all  cases  the  attacks  bear  a  closer  relationship  to  those  which 
occur  in  diabetes  than  in  asthma,  and  depend  probably,  like  them,  upon  some 
poisonous  substance  circulating  in  the  blood.  At  any  rate,  true  spasmodic 
asthma  is  rare  in  renal  disease  of  any  kind. 

We  may  conveniently  associate  with  renal  disease  those  two  affections  which 
are  so  commonly  connected  with  it,  viz.,  gout  and  lead-poisoning,  to  both  of 
which  asthma  has  occasionally  been  referred. 

5-  To  Gout. — Trousseau  ^  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
association  of  asthma  with  gout. 

He  recorded  a  remarkable  case  in  a  boy  of  5  years  of  age,  who,  after  suffering  from  asthma 
for  two  years,  developed  gout  in  his  big  toe.  In  another  case  of  long-standing  asthma,  gout 
developed  at  the  age  of  21,  after  which  the  asthma  never  returned,  but  the  patient  became  a 
inartyr  to  hemicrania.  Trousseau  also  records  a  case  in  which  rheumatic  fever  commenced  the 
illness ;  this  was  followed  by  neuralgic  headache,  and  terminated  in  asthma,  but  out  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  cases  of  rheumatic  tever  which  have  passed  under  my  review,  I  have  no  note 
of  any  instance  of  asthma,  so  that  this  association  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

6.  To  Lead-poisoning. — Asthma  has  been  described  in  connection  with 
lead-poisoning. 

Thus  Lewy  ^  records  a  case,  and  RiegeP  mentions  two  others,  but  thinks  both  of  them  doubt- 
ful, so  that  if  this  form  really  exist  it  must  be  very  rare. 

7«  To  affections  of  the  Nose. — The  proof  of  the  causal  connection  between 
asthma  and  affections  of  the  nose  constitutes  the  chief  advance  which  has  been 
made  of  recent  years  in  our  knowledge  of  asthma. 

Nasal  symptoms  in  connection  with  asthma  were  of  course  familiar  to  the  early  writers  on 
asthma,  especially  in  connection  with  that  form  which  is  now  called  hay-fever,  and  numerous 
instances  are  recorded  by  them  in  which  the  asthmatic  attack  was  produced  by  scents,  smells, 
emanations,  dusts  or  powders ;  still  it  is  to  Yoltolini^  that  the  credit  belongs  of  first  clearly 
proving  the  causal  connection  between  asthma  and  nasal  disease.  In  1872  he  published  cases  in 
which  asthma  was  associated  vnth  nasal  polypi  and  was  cured  by  their  removal.  In  1874  Haenisch 
records  other  cases  in  which  after  removal  of  the  polypi  the  asthma  returned  with  a  recurrence 
of  the  local  disease  on  several  occasions  and  was  each  time  cured  by  operation.  The  next  step 
was  made  in  1874  by  Fraenkel,  who  showed  that  asthma  could  be  associated  not  only  with  polvpi, 
but  with  any  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  A  series  of  papers  followed  from  this  and  other  autnors 
(Hartmann,^  Bresgen,*  Joal,'  etc.),  conclusively  establishing  these  facts.  In  1882  Hack^  wrote 
his  important  paper,  which,  from  the  attention  as  well  as  opposition  it  excited,  led  to  increased 
study  of  the  subject  and  to  a  great  advance  of  knowledge.  He  maintained  that  asthma  and 
many  other  nervous  affections,  e.g.,  migraine,  epiphora,  paroxysmal  catarrh,  etc.,  were  reflex 
neuroses  originating  in  local  affections  of  the  nose,  and  that  they  were  associated  with  and 
depended  upon  a  peculiar  erectile  turffescence  of  the  cavernous  tissue  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  Fraenkel,^  however,  showed  in  1884  that  the  reflex  neuroses  could 
originate  from  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  that  the  swelling  of  the 
cavernous  tissue  was  not  a  necessary  condition,  apd  this  view  has  since  been  confirmed  by  many 
observers.  Recently  Schmiegelow  has  published  a  very  complete  monograph,  containing  not 
only  the  record  of  a  large  personal  experience  but  a  comprehensive  and  cntical  review  of  the 
whole  subject. 

1  Clin.  Med.  Syd.  Soc.,  1867,  i.  641.  *  Oester.  Ztsch,  f,  praki,  Heilk.,  xvi.  6,  1870. 

•  Ziemssen's  ffandb.f  iv.,  iL,  1876. 

*  For  references,  ef,  Fraenkel,  Berl,  klin,  Woch.,  xviiL  16,  1881 ;  and  Schmiegelow  on 
Asthma,  London,  1890.  ^  Z>.  med,  Woch,,  1879,  873. 

•  VoUcm,  klin,  Fortr&ge,  1882,  No.  216.  '  Arch,  gin,  deMid,,  1882,  i.  440, 

*  fFienmed.  JFoch,,  1882,  v.  8.  •  Folkm,  klin.  V<rrir.^'^^.^^. 
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It  is  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  asthma  is  not  always  associated  with 
nasal  affections,  and  that  when  the  two  conditions  concur  their  association  maj 
be  purely  accidental.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  asthma  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  nerve  centres,  through  which  the  paroxysms  may  be 
excited  by  various  peripheral  irritations,  of  which  the  nasal  is  only  one  among 
many  co-ordinate  groups ;  and  lastly,  that  even  in  those  cases  in  which  local  nasal 
disease  started  it,  the  asthma  may,  if  of  long  duration,  acquire,  as  it  were,  an  inde- 
pendent existence  and  continue  after  the  nasal  affection,  its  original  cause,  has 
been  cured. 

In  those  cases  in  which  asthma  standi  apparently  in  close  causal  relation  with 
nasal  affections  the  local  affections  met  with  have  been  the  following : — Polyp, 
Chronic  Rhinitis  of  all  kinds,  including  even  the  atrophic  form.  Growths  on  the 
septum  or  turbinated  bones.  Nervous  catarrh.  Paroxysmal  Sneezing  and  other 
irritations  without  organic  lesion. 

The  statistics  showing  the  frequency  with  which  asthma  and  nasal  affections  are  associated 
fall  into  two  group  ;  in  the  one  a  series  of  asthma  cases  are  taken  and  the  number  of  iDstances 
determined  in  which  nasal  affections  are  found  ;  in  the  other  a  series  of  cases  of  the  different 
nasal  affections  are  taken  and  the  number  of  instances  determined  in  which  asthma  is  met  with. 

Group  1. — Lublinski  ^  found  that  out  of  500  asthmatics  143  had  pathological  idterations  in  the 
nose,  treatment  of  which  cured  27  and  improved  13. 

Group  2. — A.  Nasal  polypi 

Baecker^  met  with  asthma  in  9  cases  out  of  310=  2*9  per  cent. 
Hering  ,,  7  „  200-  3*5        „ 

Schmiegelow         .,  31  „  139  =  22  „         ;  26    of  these 

having  true  spasmodic  asthma,  ana  5  asthmatic  symptoms. 

B.  Chronic  Rhinitis. 

Fraenkel  out  of  32  cases  met  with  asthma  in  nearly  one-third. 

Schmiegelow  out  of  514  cases  found  asthma  in  40  =  8  per  cent. ;  true  spasmodic  asthma  in  34  and 
asthma-like  symptoms  in  the  remaining  6. 

One  conmient  upon  the  statistics  given  I  cannot  refrain  from  making.  It  refers  to  the  extra- 
ordinary  number  of  cases  which  ap})ear  to  have  come  under  the  personal  observation  of  the 
authors,  from  which  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn,  either  that  asthma  is  a  much  commoner 
disease  in  Germany  than  in  this  country,  of  which  there  is  no  other  proof,  or  that  the  authore 
have  described  as  si)asmodic  asthma  many  cases  which  would  not  be  so  described  in  this  coontiy, 
and  I  think  these  considerations  vitiate  the  statistics  given. 

The  figures  given  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  probable  connection  as  rej;ard8  cause  and  effect 
between  the  two  affections,  and  the  results  of  treatment  preve  the  connection  in  some  oases  oon- 
clusively. 

a.  In  some  cases  complete  and  permanent  cure  of  the  asthma  has  followed  complete  cure  of 
the  nasal  affection.  In  others  the  asthma  has  been  cured  for  the  time  but  has  returned  with  a 
recurrence  of  the  nasal  affection  and  has  again  yielded  to  the  appropriate  local  treatment 

No.  of  cases.             Cured.                          Improved.  No  result 

Lublinski,'    .        .     143        27  (  =  18-8  per  cent)  13  (=  9  per  cent ) 

Heymann,     .        .       54        29(  =  55           „       )  14(=27       ,,       )  11  (=18  i)er cent) 

Schmiegelow,         .       66        32  (  =  57          „       )  11  (  =  20       „       )  7  (  =  12       „       ) 

The  following  illustrative  cases  are  interesting  as  being  two  of  the  earliest  recorded  by 
Voltolini  and  Haenisch  respectively.  A  man  ag^  40  had  sunered  from  severe  attacks  of  asthma 
for  four  years.  He  was  found  to  have  numerous  nasal  polypi  which  were  removed,  when  the 
asthma  di8a]»peared  and  did  not  return.  The  second  case  was  in  a  woman  aged  23,  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  asthma  since  10  years  of  age.  She  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
several  polyps  from  the  nose.  They  recurred  and  the  asthma  returned  several  times,  but  each 
time  oi)eration  relieved,  and  in  the  end,  with  the  final  cure  of  the  i)olyps,  the  asthma  was 
completely  cured. 

Besides  asthma,  Schmiegelow  records  cases  in  which  other  respiratory  subjective  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  treatment  of  the  nasal  condition.  A  feeling  of  weight  upon  the  chest  in  two 
cases,  unpleasant  pressure  on  the  epigastrium  in  another.     In  a  fourth  case  the  treatment  of 

*  Z>.  med,  fFoch.,  1886,  Nos.  23  and  24.  =  jj^^  jjJq^  26  and  27. 

»  Ibid,,  1886,  Nos.  28  and  30. 
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chronic  rhinitis  with  the  galvano-cautery  or  chromic  acid  produced  at  first  a  violent  tickling 
cough,  and  then  gave  sudden  relief  to  a  feeling  of  shortness  of  breath  and  oppression  on  the  chest 
which  had  been  long  complained  of. 

b.  In  another  very  interesting  group  of  cases  local  treatment  of  the  nose  either  aggravated 
the  attack  of  asthma  when  it  was  present,  or  excited  it  during  the  otherwise  free  interval. 

In  Schmiegelow*8  series  this  occurred  in  no  less  than  7  cases,  and  in  one  instance  followed 
the  insufflation  of  a  powder  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  starch. 

c.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  2  cases  Schmiegelow  actually  produced  asthma 
in  persons  who  had  never  had  asthma.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman  aged  26,  who  suffered 
habitually  from  violent  attacks  of  catarrh  and  sneezing,  with  profuse  nasal  discharge,  a 
veiy  severe  seizure  was  brought  on  lasting  for  several  hours  by  simply  syringing  the  nose  with 
a  1  per  1000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

In  the  other  case,  that  of  a  man  aged  28,  who  was  under  treatment  for  epistaxis,  the 
most  violent  attacks  followed  the  cauterisation  of  a  part  of  the  septum  with  chromic  acid.  The 
paroxysms  recurred  at  night  for  several  nights,  untu  the  reaction  m  the  nose  consequent  on  the 
treatment  had  subsided,  and  then  they  ceased. 

d.  In  another  series  of  cases  in  which,  without  any  obvious  nasal  disease,  there  have  been 
various  nasal  symptoms,  such  as  sneezing,  itching  of  the  nose,  or  catarrh,  the  asthmatic  attacks 
have  yielded  easily  to  the  insertion  into  the  nostril  of  a  tampon  of  cocaine  or  menthol. 

Although  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated  that  there  is  more  in  the 
relation  of  nasal  irritation  to  asthma  than  has  been  until  recent  years  believed, 
and  although  most  marked  relief  is  given  in  some  cases,  still,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  beforehand,  with  certainty,  the  cases  in 
which  relief  will  be  given  and  those  in  which  it  will  fail.  Inasmuch  as  the  cure 
of  chronic  nasal  disease  involves  prolonged,  tedious,  and  often  somewhat  distress- 
ing treatment,  hesitation  may  well  be  felt  before  advising  patients  to  submit  to  it, 
\mtil  ordinary  methods  have  failed,  unless  the  indications  pointing  to  the  nose  as 
the  source  of  irritation  are  much  more  evident  than  in  most  cases  they  really  are. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  Sir  Felix  Semon's  experience  in  an  interesting  resum^  of 
the  subject  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  9,  1901. 

This  is  the  place  in  which  may  be  conveniently  considered  the  relation  in 

which  asthma  stands  to  parox]rsmal  sneezing,  paroxysmal  coryza,  and 
to  hay-fever. 

Not  only,  as  already  stated,  may  these  affections  accompany  asthma,  but  they 
may  alternate  with  it. 

Hay  asthma,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  as  a  special  form  of  asthma, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  excited  by  a  special  cause,  introduces  hay-fever  into  the 
group  of  allied  affections,  for  in  a  given  case,  or  series  of  cases,  of  hay-fever,  there 
may  be  traced  every  degree  from  the  simple  summer  catarrh  to  well-marked 
asthma ;  and  if,  in  families  with  an  asthmatic  history,  it  can  be  shown  that 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  affection  develops  in  the  descend- 
ants, the  proof  of  the  pathological  connection  between  them  seems  to  be  complete. 

Ringer  ^  gives  one  or  two  family  histories  of  this  kind. 
I.  Orandfatker.    Asthmatic  many  years,  died  at  80. 

Father, 
I 


I  I 

Son,  aged  35.     Hay  asthma  from  a  baby,  Daughter,  aged  24.   Hay 

but  greatly  influenced  by  locality.  asthma  since  20. 

Grandson,  aged  10.    Asthma  since  3,  associated  with  sneezing  and  itching  in  nose, 
influenced  by  diet 
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XL  Mother,    Asthmatic  when  young,  then  free  for  several  years.    Hay  asthma  for  last 

ten  years. 


SoTif  aged  19.  Paroxjrsmal  sneez- 
ing and  itching  of  noee, 
brought  on  by  dust  and 
sunlight,  but  only  in  the 
sunmier ;  is  free  in  winter. 


Son,  aged  30.  Asthma  and  bronchitis 
since  5,  preceded  by  cold 
in  head  and  sneezing,  coryza 
in  the  daytime  chiefly, 
asthma  at  night. 


Ringer  also  quotes  a  case  of  a  man  aged  36,  whose  grandfather  had  asthma,  who  himself 
suffered  from  paroxysms  of  sneezing  for  many  years,  and  then  became  asthmatic,  the  asthma 
alternating  with  the  sneezing. 

I  know  also  of  one  family,  in  which  the  ^ndfather  suffered  from  asthma  firom  early  life,  and 
died  at  64.  The  father  of  the  family  and  his  son  suffered  from  attacks  of  paroxysmal  sneezing, 
which  often  came  on  without  cause  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  were  almost  invariably  excited 
by  sudden  exposure  to  bright  sunlight  in  the  summer. 

8.  Affections  of  the  Pharynx. — The  pharynx  being  so  much  less  sensitive 
than  the  nose,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  reflex  neuroses  from  the  pharynx 
would  be  far  less  common. 

Two  cases  of  the  kind  are  recorded  by  Porter.^  In  one,  a  man  aeed  40,  asthma  was  associated 
with  pharyngeal  polypi,  and  disappeared  on  their  removal.  The  polyp  recurred,  and  with  it  the 
asthma,  but  the  cure  was  finally  complete.  The  second  case  he  records  was  in  connection  with 
chronic  tonsillitis. 

9.  Affections  of  the  Neck  and  Mediastinum.— Cases  of  this  kind  in 

which  asthmatic  attacks  occur  are  usually  referred  to  irritation  of  the  trunk  of 
the  pneumogastric  either  in  the  neck  or  within  the  thorax.  Thus  asthma  might 
be  met  with  in  connection  with  goitre,  new-growth,  or  enlarged  glands  in  the 
neck;  and  with  aneurysm,  mediastinal  tumour,  or  enlarged  glands  within  the 
thorax.  It  is  often  impossible  to  exclude  the  effects  of  pressure  and  to  be  sure 
that  the  attacks  are  really  asthmatic  at  all.  Eustace  Smith,  for  example,  refers 
asthma  in  children  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
bronchial  glands,  and  in  this  way  explains  the  frequent  improvement  or  cure  by 
cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  residence  at  the  seaside. 

In  my  own  experience,  asthma,  in  connection  with  any  of  the  affections 
mentioned,  either  in  the  neck  or  in  the  thorax,  is  extremely  rare,  and  although  it 
is  true  that  tracheal  obstruction  from  pressure  may  give  rise  to  paroxysms  of 
dyspnoea,  which  may  be  wrongly  termed  asthma,  still,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  suflficient  difference  in  the  character  of  the  attack  to  enable  the  diagnosis 
to  be  correctly  made  and  the  case  referred  to  its  proper  category. 

10.  Affections  of  the  Skin. — There  are  two  reasons  for  the  interest  excited 
by  the  question  whether  there  be  any  relation  between  asthma  and  affections  of 
the  skin — the  one  because  of  the  well-known  effect  of  skin-irritation  or  skin- 
shock  upon  the  respiratory  centres,  the  other  because  there  can  be  traced  in 
many  of  the  writings  on  this  subject  an  undercurrent  of  belief  that  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm  is  in  these  cases  due  to  the  development  in  the  bronchi  of  similar 
pathological  conditions  to  those  observed  in  the  skin. 

Trousseau  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  draw  attention  clearly  to  this  connection,  the  class  of 
skin  affections  being  in  his  opinion  chiefly  of  a  herpetic  or  eczematous  nature.  Although  Hyde 
Salter  did  not  actually  recognise  this  association,  still  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  he 
records  (nearly  8  per  cent. )  yield  a  history  of  some  skin  eruption.  It  is  quite  of  recent  years 
that  most  of  the  cases  have  been  described,  and  the  most  complete  resume  of  them  up  to  the  date 
of  the  paper  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bulkley's  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  1885. 
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Out  of  4000  cases  of  skin  diseases,  Bulkley  ^  found  asthma  onl^  in  37,  i.e.,  about  0*9  per  cent, 
those  cases  being  excluded  in  which  the  eruption  was  due  to  syphilis  or  to  one  of  the  exanthemata. 
Gaskoin's  statistics,  which  yield  a  percentage  of  7*05,  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
8har|)ly  distinguish  between  asthma  and  other  forms  of  dyspnoea. 

The  skin  affections  with  which  asthma  has  been  associated  are  in  the  first 
place  urticaria  and  eczema,  which  yield  by  far  the  largest  number  of  instances ; 
next  herpes  and  some  of  the  exanthemata ;  in  the  third  place,  but  very  rarely, 
psoriasis,  syphilis  and  certain  drug-eruptions ;  and  lastly  a  miscellaneous  group, 
the  various  members  of  which  only  require  to  be  named,  acne,  purpura,  erythema 
nodosum,  alopecoia  areata,  xeroderma,  and  lupus  vulgaris,  in  most  of  them  the 
association  being  obviously  merely  accidental.  Considering  how  common  skin 
affections  are  and  how  long  asthma  lasts,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of 
asthmatics  would  suffer  from  skin  affections  without  anything  more  than  an 
accidental  association  existing.  General  statistics,  therefore,  will  be  of  little 
value,  and  the  only  cases  which  would  be  of  use  in  this  respect  are  those 
in  which  the  two  affections  stand  in  a  manifest  clinical  relationship  to  each  other, 
for  example,  where  the  asthma  and  the  skin  eruption  appear. or  disappear  together 
or  alternate  with  one  another. 

Eczema. — Bulkley's  statistics  give  a  percentage  of  1*33. 

Bulkley  met  with  asthma  in  1  *33  of  his  eczema  cases.  Trousseau  stated  that  when  asthma 
develo|)ed  in  adult  life,  a  history  of  some  troublesome  skin  affection  during  childhood  was  often 
obtained,  and  quotes  a  case  of  a  lad  who  had  suffered  much  from  eczema  as  a  child  and  became 
asthmatic  at  the  age  of  17.  West  stated  that  he  had  never  known  eczema  in  children  to 
be  extensive  and  long-continued  without  a  marked  liability  to  asthma  being  associated  with  it. 
In  all  such  cases  we  must  remember  how  extremely  common  eczema  is  in  early  life  and  how 
great  the  chances  are  in  any  case  of  asthma  that  a  history  of  eczema  might  be  obtained  if  it 
were  specially  enquii^  into. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  often  quoted  : — 

Eczema  of  the  face  in  a  boy  of  6  years  in  whom  asthma  developed  every  time  the  eczema 
disappeared  (Caillaut).^ 

Two  cases  in  which  eczema  started  at  2  months  of  age  and  was  followed  by  asthma,  in  one 
of  the  cases  at  the  age  of  2}  years  (Steavenson). 

Eczema  at  14  days,  dyspnoea  following  each  improvement  of  the  eczema  (Balfour). 

A  family  in  which  all  the  membera  suffered  from  eczema  between  the  first  and  second  denti- 
tion, accompanied  with  asthma,  both  affections  passing  off  after  the  completion  of  the  second 
dentition  (Cunningham). 

Eczema  and  asthma  in  a  cliild  developing  together  and  cured  together  (Thorowgood). 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  cases  quoted  occurred  in  children.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  of  this  kind  in  the  adult ;  if  one  was  met  with  it  would  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relation  of  eczema  to  gout. 

Urticaria. — Of  Bulkley's  cases  7  per  cent  (6  out  of  68)  had  asthma,  8  others  some  bronchial 
symptoms.  I  am  surpriaed  at  such  a  percentage,  for  it  does  not  accord  with  my  experience. 
Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  urticaria,  though  complaint  has  frequently  been  made  of 
discomfort  in  breathing,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  true  asthma,  and  the  published  cases 
are  very  few.  The  most  severe  case  of  dvspnoea  occurring  with  urticaria  was  met  with  in  a  man 
who  was  remarkably  susceptible  to  urticaria  from  articles  of  food,  whose  breathing  became 
alarmingly  short,  but  the  dyspnoea  was  not  asthmatic  in  character. 

Trousseau  ^  records  a  case  in  which  urticaria  was  coincident  with  asthma  and  disappeared 
with  it. 

Warner  *  describes  another  case  in  which  urticaria  developed  with  patches  on  the  fauces. 
Asthma  and  sevei-e  vomiting  occurred  several  times  during  tne  illness,  which  in  the  seventh 
week  was  complicated  with  rheumatic  fever.  The  asthma,  fever,  and  urticaria  all  disappeared 
together  on  the  use  of  salicylate  of  soda,  having  resisted  all  other  treatment. 

A  case  of  recurrent  urticaria  associated  with  asthma  is  published  by  Ungar,  and  others  by 
Schnitzler  and  Fenekovy.* 

1  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  11,  1885,  954.  ^  For  references,  ef.  Bulkley. 

«  ain.  Med.  *  BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  1885,  i.  483. 

»  Berl.  klin.  Woeh.,  1881,  No.  48. 
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In  one  of  Schnitzler*s '  cases  a  woman  30  je^T%  of  age  was  attadnd  nddfliily  during  her 
third  pregnancy  with  sneezing,  after  which  nrcicaria  and  asthma  developed,  bom  which  she  had 
never  suflered  before  ;  the  two  previous  presnanciee  had  been  perfectly  nonnaL 

The  moat  remarkable  case  I  know  is  tuat  of  Fenekovy.  The  patient  was  a  womaii  99 
years  of  age.  who  was  attacked  with  nasal  catarrh  and  frequent  sneezing  This  lasted  for 
one  or  two  days,  and  was  thf'n  followed  by  urticaria  and  an  attack  of^  asthma.  When  the 
urticaria  subsided  tlie  bronchial  secretion  became  copious  and  the  asthma  ceased.  Thew  eymp- 
toms  always  followed  in  the  same  order  and  recurrea  at  intervals  of  eveiy  four  or  five  months  for 
eight  years,  interrupted  only  by  pregnancies,  when  the  intervals  were  shorter  and  the  attaeb 
more  severe. 

Herpes. — ^The  association  of  asthma  and  herpes  is  mentioned  by  Trouasean,  and  later  by 
Waldeni)urg,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  conclusive  case  recorded. 

The  ej^iithcinntn, — Measles  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  starting-point  of  asthma  both  in  the 
child  and  in  the  adult,  but  it  is  rather  with  the  bronchitis  that  accomnaniee  that  diaeaae  Uian 
with  the  rash  that  the  asthma  should  be  connected.  Among  Salter  s  cases  is  one  in  which 
asthma  followed  the  disapj^earanco  of  a  &niall>{iox  eruption. 

Erythema. — ^The  only  case  I  know  is  mentioned  by  Bulkley  as  occurring  in  the  oonne  of 
ei^'thema  iioiiosum. 

Pwriatis, — Thorowgnod  records  a  case  of  hereditary  asthma  in  a  brother  and  riater  whieh 
diBap{)eared  as  |)soria.sis  develo{KHi  ;  and  Th.  Williams  '  a  case  of  asthma  in  a  syphilitic  patient 
which  resisted  treatment  until  the  umM'arance  of  a  specific  iisoriasis  suggested  the  nae  or  iodide 
of  ])ota8sium,  when  lK>th  the  rasli  ana  the  asthma  were  cured. 

In  connection  with  the  Ui^e  of  iitdide  of  {)otassium  may  be  mentioned  a  case  in  which  that 
druff  was  freely  administered  without  effect,  until  acne  was  produced,  and  then  the  asthma 
yielded. 

This  short  review  of  the  facts  demonstrates  how  slight  the  evidence  is  upon 
which  the  assumed  connection  between  asthma  and  affections  of  the  skin  rests. 
In  most  cases  the  association  is  obviously  accidental ;  in  others  both  affectionB 
were  probably  the  joint  effects  of  some  common  cause,  and  even  the  instances  in 
which  a  causal  connection  might  be  conceived  to  exist  are  so  few  that  they  throw 
no  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Affections  of  the  Nervous  System. — There  are,  I  believe,  no  instances 

in  which  asthma  stands  in  anything  more  than  an  accidental  relation  with  any 
recognised  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla.  Nor  are  there  any  cases  in 
which  asthma  has  been  proved  to  depend  upon  any  actual  gross  intracranial 
lesion  ;  still  a  suflicicnt  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  asthma  has 
l>een  met  with  in  various  forms  of  cerebral  affection,  to  make  this  association  more 
than  a  mere  coincidence. 

Salter  gives  an  account  of  a  CAse  of  hydrocephalus  in  which,  during  the  last  four  days  of  life, 
the  child  suffered  from  two  itaroxysms  of  dysnna?a  of  an  asthmatic  character.  Graves  described 
a  similar  case  in  a  child  suflering  from  con\'iusions. 

Salter  again  describes  a  case  in  which  asthma  alternated  with  epilepsy,  and  was  on  each 
occasion  preceded  by  the  usual  aura,  the  only  difference  being  tliat  asthma  followed  instead  of 
the  fit-.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Lloyd  and  Taylor'  as  occurring  in  an  idiot  woman  of  the 
age  of  31. 

In  a  case  of  Trousseau's,  an  asthmatic  patient  lost  his  asthma  after  an  attack  of  gout  at  the 
age  of  21,  but  suffered  ever  after  from  heniicrania. 

Eulenbcrg^  records  similar  cases  in  which  asthma  alternated  with  hemicrania,  and  also  with 
angina  pectoris. 

Tlio  most  interesting  contributions  to  this  subject  have  been  recently  made 
by  Savage  and  ConoUy  Norman  ^  in  resi^jct  of  the  relationship  between  asthma 
and  insanity,  in  many  instances  the  two  affections  alternating,  the  patient  being 
free  from  asthma  as  long  as  the  insanity  lasted,  and  becoming  subject  to  it  again 
on  returning  to  a  right  mind. 

1  WUn  med.  Pr.,  1884,  1565.  '^  Lancet,  1873,  ii.  328.  «  Lancet,  June  10,  1893. 

^  Nervenkr.,  1871.  ^  Insanity,  1889  ;  Jour,  of  Mental  Sc,  April  1885. 
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Savage's  cases  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  woman,  aged  34,  without  any  insane  inheritance,  had  been  a  patient  in  an  incurable 
hospital  for  some  years  with  chronic  asthma.  She  became  for  the  second  time  insane  and  lost 
her  asthma.  She  continued  insane  until  an  attack  of  asthma  came  on,  and  then  began  to 
recover.  During  convalescence  she  had  but  few  attacks  of  asthma,  but  when  well  the  asthma 
returned  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 

2.  A  female,  aged  23,  with  a  history  of  insanity  on  the  mother's  side  and  phthisis  on  the 
father's,  became  asthmatic  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and  continued  so  for  six  years,  when  she 
became  insane.  During  her  insanity  she  was  free  from  asthma,  but  ydth  mental  health  the 
asthma  returned.     She  had  two  subsequent  attacks  of  insanitv  with  the  same  sequence  of  events. 

3.  A  female,  aged  32,  without  insane  inheritance,  suffered  from  asthma  from  puberty  until  a 
few  months  before  an  attack  of  insanity.  During  this  time  she  lost  her  asthma,  and  when  she 
became  insane  she  said  the  asthma  had  gone  to  her  brain. 

4.  A  female,  aged  64,  without  insane  inheritance,  had  suffered  for  twenty  years  from  chronic 
bronchitis  and  asthma.  She  suddenly  became  excited  and  free  from  the  chronic  ailment.  She 
grew  suicidal  and  violent,  but  remain^  free  from  asthma. 

ConoUy  Norman  records  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  A  female,  aged  45,  had  had  asthma  from  25,  became  insane,  and  lost  the  asthma.  She 
remained  insane  for  2^  years  before  the  asthma  returned,  since  when  she  continued  both 
asthmatic  and  insane,  but  there  was  no  relation  between  the  asthmatic  attacks  and  the  mental 
condition. 

2.  A  male  of  50  had  been  well  until  the  age  of  43.  He  then  became  suspicious  and  depressed. 
These  svmptoms  were  all  removed  by  the  occun-ence  of  asthma,  to  which  he  was  ever  after  liable, 
but  witnout  any  return  of  mental  disease. 

3.  A  male  of  32  had  had  almost  daily  attacks  of  asthma  from  childhood.  The  asthma  dis- 
appeared for  four  davs,  when  he  became  depressed  and  threatened  to  kill  his  mother.  For  three 
weeks  he  continued  in  the  same  mental  state,  when  the  asthma  returned.  His  mind  then 
became  healthy  and  continued  so. 

4.  A  male  of  20,  always  weak-minded  and  probably  asthmatic,  became  maniacal  and  lost  his 
asthma  for  three  years.  He  then  became  quiet  and  the  asthma  returned,  but  the  mental  con- 
dition remained  ^ble. 

5.  A  female,  aged  40,  had  been  asthmatic  all  her  life.  She  became  suddenly  insane,  and  the 
asthma  left  her  for  six  months.  It  then  returned,  and  the  insanity  passed  away  and  did  not 
recur. 

6.  A  male,  aged  30,  had  been  asthmatic  for  many  years.  The  asthma  became  less  severe  for 
two  years,  then  delusions  set  in,  and  the  patient  became  insane.  For  2^  years,  while  at  the 
worst,  the  asthma  was  absent.  Then  he  passed  into  a  chronic  demented  state,  with  frequent 
attacks  of  asthma. 

Kelp^  records  a  similar  case  in  a  man  aged  28,  with  a  history  of  insanity  on  both  sides. 
After  suffering  from  asthma  for  seven  years,  for  which  he  took  large  amounts  of  morphia,  he 
became  insane,  but  free  from  asthma  for  seven  months.  The  asthma  then  returned,  and  the 
patient  recovered  his  senses  and  continued  mentally  well,  but  subiect  to  asthma. 

One  interesting  case  of  the  kind  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  The  whole  family 
is  highljT  neurotic.  The  mother  developed  asthma  late  in  life,  about  the  age  of  60.  One  son 
was  a  drinker,  and  two  others  guilty  of  tne  greatest  excess  both  in  wine  and  women,  and  of  these 
one  died  of  very  acute  phthisis  ;  one  daughter,  highly  emotional,  was  asthmatic  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  about  the  age  of  45  pas^  into  a  condition  of  extreme  neurasthenic  emaciation 
and  prostration,  but  continued  unusually  free  from  asthma  for  many  months  afterwards ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  she  had  a  short  attack  of  acute  mania,  from  which  she  only  very  slowly  rallied, 
but  all  this  time  remained  free  from  asthma.  Some  months  later  she  developed  phthisis,  of  which 
she  ultimately  died  about  two  years  later. 

From  the  time  of  onset  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  phthisis  the  patient  was  free  from 
asthma  and  from  all  nerve  symptoms. 

Asthma  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  hysteria  that  it  does  to  insanity,  i.e., 
patients  may  be  subject  to  alternate  attacks  of  hysteria  and  asthma ;  but  cases 
of  this  kind  are  quite  as  rare  as  those  of  insanity. 

Hysterical  Asthma.  — What  is  commonly  called  hysterical  asthma  is  not 
asthma  at  all,  but  a  respiratory  neurosis  of  an  entirely  different  kind  met  with  in 
hysterical  patients.  The  respirations  are  of  very  great  rapidity,  80  or  90  or  even 
over  100  in  the  minute,  panting,  gasping,  and  noisy,  and  often  more  numerous 
than  the  pulse-beats.     The  breathing  is  deep  and  the  chest  expands  to  the  full, 

^  Zlaeh./,  Pnjeh,,  xxiv.  4. 
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80  that  the  amount  of  air  passing  in  and  out  is  greatly  increased.  As  the  result 
the  cheeks  and  lips  are  red  and  florid,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  cyanosis  and 
no  true  dyspnoea.  The  paroxysms  are  usually  of  short  duration,  but  may  last 
two  or  three  hours.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  condition  was  more  or  less 
persistent  for  many  weeks,  and  in  many  of  the  attacks  the  respirations  were  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  pulse.  These  cases  resemble  most  Uie  similar  attacks 
of  extreme  rapidity  of  the  heart  which  I  have  called  Paroxysmal  Hurry,  t.e.,  one 
clinical  form  of  Tachycardia. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  affections  with  which  asthma  is  associated  it  is 
easy  and  natural  to  turn  to  the  exciting  causes. 

EXCITING  CAUSES.— There  is  hardly  anything  which  has  not  in  one 
case  or  another  excited  an  attack  of  asthma,  and  the  resemblance  of  asthma  to 
epilepsy  in  this  respect  is  so  close  that  the  conclusion  seems  almost  irresistible  that 
asthma,  like  epilepsy,  depends  upon  an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve  centres, 
in  which  the  explosion  may  be  excited  reflexly  by  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Where 
this  centre  is  to  be  sought  for,  whether  in  the  medulla  or  brain,  and  whether  the 
instability  depends  upon  an  organic,  or  simply  upon  a  functional,  lesion,  future 
investigations  alone  can  determine. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  centre,  the  paroxysm  might  of  course 
originate  in  it  spontaneously,  but  it  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  excited  by 
some  irritation  reaching  it  from  above  or  below,  a  view  which  could  be  represented 
in  the  following  diagrammatic  form. 

1.  From  the  centre  itself, — In  most  cases  excited  by  the  circulation  through  it 
of  blood  containing  some  irritating  impurity.  It  seems  almost  necessaiy  to 
assume  this  origin  for  those  cases  in  which  asthma  develops  in  connection  with 
dyspepsia,  but  not  till  an  hour  or  two  after  the  taking  of  food.  This  is  also  the 
probable  explanation  of  asthma  occurring  in  the  course  of  uraemia,  though  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  alterations  in  the  tension  of  the  vessels,  or  other  changes 
in  the  circulation,  may  possibly  play  their  part  in  this  affection. 

2.  From  above. — To  this  category  would  belong  (a)  all  those  cases  which  are 
provoked  by  emotions,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  by  fright  or  shock,  and  by 
immoderate  laughter ;  (b)  those  connected  with  various  cerebral  neuroses,  e.g,y 
insanity,  hysteria,  hemicrania,  etc.,  convulsions,  and  epilepsy;  (c)  those  asso- 
ciated with  gross  disease,  e.g.,  hydrocephalus.  Emotion  may  cure  as  well  as 
excite  the  paroxysm.  Thus  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  visit  to  the  doctor 
has  stopped  the  attack,  as  entering  the  dentist's  house  may  stop  the  toothache, 
and  in  which  a  patient,  suffering  from  a  severe  paroxysm  of  asthma,  was  alarmed 
by  her  sister  suddenly  falling  down  in  a  faint,  when  she  jumped  up  and  ran  for 
assistance,  though  a  few  seconds  before  the  dyspnoea  was  so  severe  that  move- 
ment was  impossible. 

3.  From,  below. — (a)  Through  the  special  sense  nerves.  The  optic  is  as  rare 
a  source  of  irritation  as  the  olfactory  is  common.  Bright  light  often  brings  on 
an  attack  of  sneezing,  and  sometimes  an  attack  of  asthma,  but  the  cases  more 
commonly  quoted  depend  ratlier  upon  an  absence  of  light  than  upon  an  excess, 
some  patients  being  unable  to  sleep  without  a  light,  and  if  a  paroxysm  comes  on 
in  the  dark,  finding  relief  on  lighting  a  candle. 

In  connection  with  the  olfactory,  we  find  attacks  brought  on  by  odours  of 

nearly  every  kind — the  smell  of  violets  or  the  rose,  of  coffee,  camphor,  or  even 

roast  hare ;  animal  emanations  from  the  cat,  dog,  guinea-pig,  and  horse ;  pungent 

■DmDs  or  fumes  as  of  pitch  or  burning  sulpliur,  fog  and  mist ;  in  some  cases  by 

Aute  <*'  Vind,  in  others  only  by  the  dust  of  some  special  substance,  of 

jlkUr  rkable  is  ipecacuanha,  the  fluff  of  fur  or  feathers ;  and  here 
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is  the  natural  place  to  mention  the  effect  of  the  pollen  of  certain  grosees  to  which 
hay-atthma  has  been  referred. 

Many  of  the  nasal  imtationB  are,  however,  connected  rather  with  the  fifth 
nerve  than  with  the  olfactory.  It  is  the  fifth  probably  which  is  at  fault  where 
the  attacks  commence  with  nasal  Bymptoma,  e.g.,  sneezing,  itching  of  the  nose 
and  coryza,  and  again  where  organic  affections  of  the  nose  are  present,  suoh  as 
polyp  or  rhinitis. 

(b)  Through  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  either  by  irritation  of  its  trunk  in  the 
neck  or  within  the  thorax,  or  through  ahnoat  any  of  its  branches,  except,  perhaps, 
the  superior  laryngeal. 

'"'^Psychosea^ 
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Fig.  140. 
TMsfpam  of  the  exciting  causes  of  uithma. 

The  pharyngeal,  as  in  the  cases  quoted  of  pharyngeal  polyp. 

The  pulmonary,  aa  after  the  inhalation  of  dusts,  fog,  or  mist,  or  after  bronchial 
catarrh. 

The  gastric,  when  the  attack  stands  in  relation  to  dyspepsia  or  to  some  special 
idiosyncrasy  in  regard  of  certain  articles  of  food,  e.g.,  beer,  sweets,  etc. 

And  lastly,  the  cardiac. 

(e)  Tbh)ugh  the  aympathetic  from  the  intestines,  as  with  worms  and  constipa- 
tion ;  from  the  kidney,  though  urEemia  generally,  as  already  stated,  belongs  to 
another  category ;  and  from  the  uterus  or  generative  organs. 

{d)  Through  the  cutaneous  nerves,  as,  for  example,  after  exposure  of  the  face 
to  a  cold  wind  as  in  riding,  cold  feet,  the  application  of  cold  or  even  of  heat 
{e.g.,  poultice)  to  the  surface. 
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Here  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  the  aU^tat 
puff  of  cold  air  on  the  back  of  the  neck  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  attack  at 
any  time.  This  case  is  similar  to  one  referred  to  by  Hyde  Salter,  in  which  the 
attack  could  be  produced  by  cold  water  applied  to  the  instep. 

A  long  chapter  might  be  vrritten  on  the  multiplicity  and  Tarietj  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  asthma,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  theory  suggeated  be 
adopted,  the  interest  shifts  from  the  peripheral  exciting  causes  to  the  poaitkm 
and  nature  of  the  central  predisposing  condition  or  lesion  if  there  be  one. 

THEORY  OF  ASTHMA.— It  has  been  often  necessary,  in  what  has 
preceded,  to  assume  a  theory  in  order  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  the  disease. 
The  time  has  come,  now  tliat  the  facts  have  been  stated,  to  consider  what  theory 
will  best  explain  them. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  graiited  that  asthma  is  a  disease  of  nervous 
origin,  and  that  no  purely  meclianical  theory  affords  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  phenomena.  Tliis  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  origin  and  nature  of  the 
paroxysm,  from  its  sudden  access  and  termination,  and  from  the  influence  exercised 
u[K)n  it  by  drugs.  In  the  nervous  predisposition  which  clearly  underlies  it,  and  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  exciting  causes,  asthma  bears  a  close  analogy  to  epilepsy. 
If  asthma  be  not  a  purely  functional  disease,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  associated  with 
any  hitherto  recognised  lesion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  correctly  described  as  a 
respiratory  neurosis ;  but  it  differs  from  other  respiratory  neuroses,  in  being  not 
so  much  a  change  in  the  rate  or  rhythm  of  respiration  as  in  its  character.  As 
the  affection  is  clearly  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  is  associated  with  the  con- 
traction of  muscles,  the  following  questions  arise : — 

1.  What  are  these  muscles  which  are  thrown  into  a  condition  of  spasm  t 

2.  Is  muscular  spasm  competent  to  produce  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  disease  ? 

3.  Is  the  spasm  excited  by  direct  irritation,  or  is  it  a  reflex  phenomenon  f 

4.  If  a  reflex,  what  is  its  mechanism  ? 

The  muscles  that  may  be  thro\vn  into  spasm  are  the  bronchial  muscle,  the 
diaphragm,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration,  and  lastly, 
l)erhaps  sonic  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

The  local  phenomena  that  require  explanation  are  the  wheezing,  the  pro- 
longed expiration,  the  rigid  expansion  of  the  thorax,  the  low  position  and  defec- 
tive movements  of  the  diaphragm,  the  emphysema  of  the  lung,  and  the  secretion 
from  the  air-tubes. 

A.  Spasm  of  the  BroncJiicU  Muscle, — Here,  again,  several  questions  arise — (1) 
Does  the  bronchial  muscle  exist,  and  if  so,  how  is  it  innervated  ?  (2)  Can  it  contract 
BO  as  to  produce  obstruction  ?    (3)  If  so,  can  it  produce  the  necessary  symptoms  f 

1.  The  existence  of  the  bronchial  muscle  has  been  denied,  but  it  is  now 
established,  and  it  is  innervated  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  ;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  the  theory  of  bronchial  spasm  antedates  by  a  long  time  the 
discovery  of  the  muscle. 

In  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  the  muscular  coat  is  well  developed,  and 
while  in  the  trachea  its  contraction  might  narrow  the  tube  considerably  owing 
to  the  cartilages  being  incomplete,  in  the  large  bronchi  the  complete  rings  would 
go  far  to  prevent  this  result.  The  chief  effect  would  be  in  the  small  tubes,  where 
the  muscle  is  known  to  exist  in  sufficient  amount,  and  the  cartilages  are  scanty 
or  absent.  The  nerves  supplying  the  muscle  are  the  vagus  and  the  sympathetic, 
the  former  being  sensory  as  well  as  motor. 

2.  Can  the  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscle  be  demonstrated  ?    Upon  this 

he  cesults  of  physiological  experiment  were  for  a  long  time  uncertain. 
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Thus  Longet,  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  and  C.  B.  Williams,  by  cbemical  irritants 
applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  bronchi,  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  bronchi 
could  contract  Bonders,  Wintrich,  and  Rosenthal,^  however,  repeating  the  experiments,  failed 
to  oonvince  themselves  of  that  fact  Rugenberg  attributed  the  positive  results  of  his  experi- 
ments to  a  contraction  set  up,  not  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  in  the  oesophagus.  The  question 
may  be  now  considered  finally  settled  by  the  observations  of  Bert,  Schiff,  Gerland,  M'Gillivray, 
ana,  lastiy,  by  those  of  Riegel  and  Edinger.^ 

In  all  cases  the  general  method  of  experiment  was  the  same — a  tube  con- 
nected with  a  manometer  was  fixed  into  the  trachea,  both  pleural  cavities  were 
then  laid  open,  and  the  rise  dependent  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  registered ; 
the  vagus  was  then  stimulated,  and  the  further  rise  obtained  noted.  By  push- 
ing the  tube  to  the  end  of  the  trachea,  the  contraction  of  the  tracheal  muscle 
was  eliminated. 

These  experiments  showed  that  although  the  bronchial  muscle  did  contract 
imder  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  still  that  the  force  exercised  by  it  was  small, 
and  not  more  than  about  one-fifth  of  that  exercised  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
limgs. 

3.  Is  bronchial  spasm  alone  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  symptoms  of  asthma  1 
A  priari  it  would  appear  almost  certain  that  a  widespread  contraction  of  the 
small  air-tubes,  even  if  it  were  but  slight  in  each  individual  bronchus,  would 
produce  considerable  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  but  that  the  obstruction 
would  be  inspiratory,  and  not,  as  in  asthma,  expiratory. 

This  difficulty  is  met  by  those  who,  like  Biermer,  hold  the  simple  theory  of 
bronchial  spasm,  by  the  argument  that  the  small  air-tubes  which  are  in  a  state 
of  spasm  are  subject,  like  the  alveoli,  to  the  pressure  of  expiration,  and  being 
free  from  cartilages,  are  in  consequence  pressed  on  and  still  further  occluded. 

The  objection  that  the  emphysema  would  not  be  produced  by  bronchial  spasm 
is  fairly  met  by  pointing  to  the  emphysema  which  accompanies  bronchitis  in 
children,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  bronchial  otetruction. 

Bronchial  spasm  may  thus  be  held  to  explain,  though  not  altogether  satis- 
factorily, the  dyspnoea,  the  emphysema,  and  perhaps  the  wheezing,  but  it  does 
not  accoimt  for  the  secretion,  nor  entirely  for  the  rigid  position  of  the  thorax, 
nor  for  the  low  position  and  defective  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  It  has 
been,  therefore,  assumed  that  to  the  bronchial  spasm  is  added  some  hypersemia 
or  actual  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  whether  concomitant  with 
the  spasm  or  the  result  of  it.  Such  hypersemia  has  been  stated  to  have  been 
actually  observed  by  Stoerk  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  as  well  as  in  the  nose. 

The  secretion  in  asthma,  however,  is  entirely  unlike  that  which  is  met  with  in 
nervous  nasal  catarrh,  being  viscid  and  scanty,  and  not  profuse  and  watery.  If 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  play  any  important  part,  it  in  all  probability 
depends  upon  a  vasomotor  disturbance,  and  is  therefore,  like  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm  itself,  of  nervous  origin. 

Some  doubt  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  permitted  whether  bronchial  spasm, 
even  with  the  addition  of  vasomotor  congestion,  is  adequate  to  account  completely 
for  the  phenomena  of  asthma. 

B,  Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm, — Because  of  the  divergent  results  of  physio- 
logical observation  in  respect  of  the  bronchial  muscle  and  because  of  the  low  position 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  bronchial  spasm  did  not  seem  competent  to  explain,  Wint- 
rich  proposed  the  theory  that  asthma  was  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
this  theory  Bamberger  adopted.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  during  the  paroxysm 
the  diaphragm  stands  low  and  moves  but  little,  and  that  as  the  paroxysm  passes 
off,  the  movements  increase  and  the  diaphragm  returns  to  its  normal  position. 

*  For  reference,  tf,  Hermann^s  Phys,,  iv.  a,  248.  ^  Ztseh./,  klin,  Med,,  v.  i 
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ThoBe  who  hold  the  simple  theory  of  bronchial  spasm  explain  these  phenomena 
as  the  resiilt  of  the  emphysema,  this  in  turn  depending  upon  the  bronchial 
obstruction.  The  objections  to  the  theory  of  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  are  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  which  can  last  as  long  as 
the  paroxysm  of  asthma  often  does ;  that,  even  if  it  occurred,  it  could  not  of  itself 
proouce  t]ie  peculiar  dyspnoea  of  asthma;  and  lastly,  that  experimental  and 
[lathological  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  gives  other  symptoms. 

In  this  respect  Riegel  and  Ediuger^s  experiments  are  of  interest  They  showed  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus— of  the  trunk  of  the  intact  nerve,  or  of  the  central  end  if  the  nerve  were 
divided — produ^  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscle,  and  at  the  same  tinie  also  a  lowering  of 
the  edge  of  the  lungs,  due  to  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  continued  as  long  as  the 
stimulation  was  maintained.  This  they  found  to  be  a  reflex  through  the  phrenic  from  the 
vagus,  for  it  was  absent  when  the  phrenic  was  divided.  In  order  to  test  the  relation  of  the 
emphysema  and  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm  to  bronchial  hypersemia  and  swelling,  i,e.,  to 
bronchial  obstruction,  the  animals  were  made  to  inhale  strong  ammonia ;  the  same  results  were 
obser\'ed,  but  as  they  were  no  longer  obtained  after  the  phremcs  had  been  divided,  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  reflex  phenomena  through  the  phrenic  and  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  vagus 
fibres  in  the  air-tubes.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  dilatation  of  the  lung,  which  irritation  of  the  vagus 
iiroduced,  no  dyspnoea  occurred,  and  they  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  besides  spasm  of  the 
Dronchial  muscle  and  of  the  diaphragm,  determined  by  irritation  of  the  vaffus,  some  other  fie^tors 
were  necessary  for  the  production  of  asthma,  and  they  looked  for  these  factors  in  some  vaso- 
motor disturbance  in  tne  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

C.  Sj)asin  of  the  other  Inspiratory  Muscles. — It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
fixed  and  rigid  position  of  the  thorax  is  due  to  spasm  of  many  of  the  extraordi- 
nary muscles  of  inspiration,  which  raises  the  ribs,  and  thus  prevents  expiratory 
contraction  of  the  thorax.  At  any  rate  the  raising  of  the  shoulders  and  the  dis- 
tension of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  are  among  the  earliest  phenomena  of  an 
attack,  and  often  precede  by  some  little  time  anything  like  severe  dyspnoea. 

D,  Besides  all  this,  it  is  possible  that  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  in  a 
condition  of  partial  spasm,  for  the  stridulous  breathing  is  in  all  probability,  in 
part  at  any  rate,  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  may  be  due  to  the  defective 
widening  of  the  glottis  on  inspiration,  which  Steavenson  professes  to  have 
observed. 

It  seems  impossible,  after  what  has  been  stated,  to  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  spasm  of  asthma  is  a  very  widespread  one,  affecting 
many  sets  of  muscles,  the  bronchial  perhaps  first  and  foremost,  but  still  not  alone, 
and,  as  well  as  the  bronchial,  also  the  diaphragm  and  the  other  inspiratory 
muscles,  including,  perhaps,  some  of  the  larynx.  To  this  widespread  spasm 
may  be  added,  as  an  accessory,  more  or  less  vasomotor  disturbance  leading  to 
hyperajmia  or  actual  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  may 
increase  the  symptoms,  or  even,  as  in  the  catarrhal  form,  be  predominant. 

Such  an  extensive  spasm  of  so  many  difiFerent  muscles  can  only  be  of  central 
origin.  It  must  be  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  a  reflex  nature,  and,  in 
support  of  this  theory,  all  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  attack  comes  in.  The  irritation  which  excites  the  spasm  may  originate 
in  almost  any  centripetal  nerve,  from  the  pneumogastric  in  the  first  place, 
through  almost  any  of  its  branches,  except,  perhaps,  the  superior  laryngeal, 
through  the  olfactory  or  optic,  through  the  fifth  or  common  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  skin,  and  through  the  sympathetic. 

To  sum  up,  then,  asthma  must  be  regarded  as  a  reflex  neurosis,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscle,  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  inspira- 
tory muscles,  associated  in  many  cases  with  more  or  less  of  vasomotor  disturb- 
ance, in  the  bronchi. 
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This  theory  necessitates  the  assumption  of  a  peculiar  unstable  condition  of 
the  respiratory  centres,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  present  unknown,  but  which 
constitutes  the  essential  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease,  aud  which  in  all 
probability  is  the  only  heritable  part  of  it. 

In  all  this  the  resemblance  of  asthma  to  epilepsy  is  very  close,  and  Hughlings 
Jackson  ^  does  not  shrink  from  curtly  defining  asthma  to  be  "  a  respiratory 
convulsion,''  and  I  presume  that  he  regards  it  as  possibly  in  many  cases  a 
congenital  affection,  for  he  proceeds  to  attribute  it  to  "  the  discharge  of  imperfect 
(f  small)  respiratory  centres." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  theory  brings  us  back  to  the  view  pro- 
pounded originally  in  the  Zoonamia  by  Darwin,  who  stated  that  asthma  convul- 
sions had  the  same  character  as  all  other  cramps  and  epilepsies,  and  that  it  could 
originate,  like  them,  from  nearly  all  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

VARIETIES  OF  ASTHMA. — ^According  as  asthma  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  other  affections  or  not,  it  has  been  described  as  symptomatic  or  idiopathic, 
and  of  the  symptomatic  group  Hyde  Salter,  who  is  responsible  for  the  classifica- 
tion, gives  four  kinds — the  bronchitic,  gastric,  cardiac,  and  renal.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  make  this  distinction,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  affections  with 
which  asthma  may  be  associated,  but  it  marks  a  difference  which  does  not  really 
exist.  Among  the  idiopathic  group  are  several  which  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  put  among  the  symptomatic.  It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  these  as 
different  forms  of  asthma,  for  in  all  cases  alike  the  asthma  is  the  same ;  it  is  the 
exciting  cause  only  that  varies.  It  would  be  simplest  to  discard  the  term 
symptomatic  altogether,  and  to  use  asthma,  idiopathic  asthma,  or  spasmodic 
asthma  as  the  general  term,  and  to  indicate  by  prefixing  the  words  bronchitic, 
cardiac,  renal,  gastric,  etc.,  that  the  asthma  is  associated  with  affections  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  indicated.  This  applies  equally  to  hay-asthma,  for  hay-asthma 
is  the  same  as  any  other  asthma,  the  only  peculiarity  being  that  it  occurs  iu  the 
course  of  the  affection  known  as  hay-fever  or  summer-catarrh ;  while  hysterical 
asthma  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  in  most  cases  not  asthma  at  all,  but  an  entirely 
different  respiratory  neurosis  dependent  on  hysteria,  and,  except  in  its  sudden 
beginning  and  ending,  in  no  respect  resembling  true  asthma. 

Asthma  is  a  term  often  incorrectly  applied  to  other  forms  of  dyspnoea,  which 
are  not  true  asthma  at  all,  and  in  this  respect  the  terms  bronchitic,  cardiac,  renal 
and  gastric  have  led  to  much  confusion.  Asthma  is  a  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea, 
but  every  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  is  not  asthma.  This  distinction  is  very 
important  in  respect  of  treatment,  for  many  of  the  remedies  which  do  good  in 
true  asthma  do  harm  in  other  forms  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  and  aggravate 
them. 

DIAGNOSIS. — Asthma  is  such  a  peculiar  disease,  and  so  unlike  anything 
else,  that  in  ordinary  cases  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in  making  the  correct 
diagnosis.  The  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  dyspnoea,  its  very  capriciousness,  the 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  expiration,  and  the  defective  movements  of 
the  chest  and  diaphragm  are  pathognomonic. 

In  emphysema  the  movements  of  the  chest  and  diaphragm  are  restricted,  and 
the  thoi-ax  is  widely  dilated,  but  the  expiration  is  not  prolonged  to  the  extent  it 
is  in  asthma,  the  shortness  of  breath  is  permanent,  and  the  exacerbations  which 
occur  are  due  to  bronchitis. 

From  bronchitis  asthma  is  distinguished  by  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoea  and 
by  the  want  of  relation  between  the  amount  of  dyspnoea  and  the  physical  signs* 

^  BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  1887, 1  159. 
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In  bronchitis  the  dyspnoea  begins  and  ends  gradually,  and  follows  the  catarrh, 
and  does  not  precede  it.  At  the  same  time  both  diseases  may  be  present^  and 
the  bronchitis  may  thus  mask  the  asthma.  This  is  especially  likely  to  create 
difficulty  in  children,  in  whom  asthma  does  not  suggest  itself  so  naturally  to 
the  mind,  and  in  whom  bronchitis  and  its  results  lead  to  so  much  more  serious 
dyspnoea  than  in  adults. 

The  diagnosis  between  bronchitis  and  asthma  is  of  especial  importance  in 
respect  of  treatment,  for  the  inhalation  of  depressing  drugs,  which  are  so  useful 
in  asthma,  often  aggravate  and  keep  up  bronchitis. 

I  have  recently  had  under  my  care  a  lady  of  40  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  diagnosis  had 
been  made  of  bronchi  tic  asthma.  She  had  been  treated  in  accoraauce  with  the  diagnosis  in  the 
usual  way  for  asthma  for  mouths,  and  had  steadily  got  worse. 

An  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  she  had  never  had,  and  her 
dyspnoea  di8apj)eared  as  the  bronchitis  subsided. 

What  the  patient  was  really  suffering  from  was  recurrent  bronchitis,  with  a  good  deal  of 
shortness  of  breath,  worse  at  some  times  tnan  others,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  bronchitis. 

The  stopping  of  all  the  depressing  remedies  and  irritating  inhalations  she  had  been  patiently 
{)ersisting  with,  and  the  treatment  of  the  case  as  one  of  bronchitis,  rapidly  sofliced  to  relieve 
the  symptoms. 

From  all  forms  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  such  as  simple  or  membranous 
laryngitis,  oedema  of  the  larynx,  and  stenosis,  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  the 
character  of  the  dyspnoea,  by  the  violent  movements  of  the  larynx  and  diaphragm, 
and  by  the  extreme  respiratory  recession  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  thorax. 
The  same  applies  to  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  in  the 
trachea,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  movements  of  the  larynx  are  not 
violent.  If  the  foreign  body  be  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  the  dyspnoea  is  less ;  and 
the  physical  signs  being  unilateral,  suffice  to  give  the  diagnosis,  for  unilateral 
asthma  does  not  occur. 

In  all  these  cases  alike  the  difficulty  would  only  arise  during  the  paroxysm, 
so  that  the  history  and  the  course  of  the  case  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  diagnosis  clear. 

There  remains  one  other  condition  with  which  asthma  is  not  infrequently 
confused,  viz.,  plastic  bronchitis ;  not  because  the  diagnosis  is  in  itself  difficult, 
but  because  plastic  bronchitis  is  not  directly  suggested,  and  is  therefore  not 
thought  of. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this  mistake  in  cases  which  have  been 
sent  to  me  with  the  diagnosis  of  asthma,  but  which  were  proved  without  doubt 
to  be  plastic  bronchitis  by  the  discovery  of  the  characteristic  casts. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  plastic  bronchitis,  attention  is  at  once  attracted  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  expectoration,  and  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made; 
but  in  slighter  cases  the  recurrent  attacks  of  dyspnoea  may  closely  resemble 
asthma  in  history,  though  not  in  character. 

Thus  a  woman  of  40  was  under  my  obseiTation,  in  whom  the  diagnosis  of  asthma  had 
been  made.  She  had  suffered  from  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnoja  for  eighteen  months,  which 
came  on  regularly  every  night  at  2  a.m.,  lasted  about  two  hours,  ana  ceased  after  a  fit  of 
violent  coughing  and  the  expectoration  of  viscid  sputum.  The  occurrence  of  the  initial 
paroxysm  so  late  in  life,  and  the  remarkable  periodicity  of  the  attack,  led  me  to  examine  the 
sputum  with  care,  when  the  characteristic  casts  were  discovered. 

I  have  seen  lately  two  other  similar  cases,  the  one  in  a  man  of  36,  the  other  in  a  man 
of  55.     Both  were  completely  and  rapidly  cured  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

PROGNOSIS. — The  prognosis  of  asthma  must  be  considered  from  three 
points  of  view — First,  in  regard  of  danger  to  life  during  the  paroxysm  ;  secondly, 
as  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  duration  of  life ;  and  lastly,  in  respect  to  the 
prospects  of  cure. 
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1.  Danger  to  life. — Alarming  as  the  paroxysms  appear,  they  are  hardly  ever 
fatal,  and  never  unless  as  the  result  of  some  complication.  Fagge,  it  is  true, 
records  the  case  of  an  active  and  healthy  yoimg  man  who  ceased  breathing 
during  a  paroxysm,  and  would  have  died  had  not  skilled  assistance  been  at  hand  to 
perform  artificial  respiration  for  some  time.     So  far  as  I  know  this  case  is  unique. 

2.  Duration  of  life, — Nor  does  asthma  tend  necessarily  to  shorten  life, 
except  so  far  as  it  leads  to  permanent  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  Asthma 
is  compatible  with  long  life,  and  many  chronic  asthmatic  patients  live  to  a  good 
old  age  and  die  of  some  other  ailment  at  the  last.  Salter  records  two  patients 
who  died  at  the  ages  of  69  and  70  respectively,  having  each  been 
asthmatic  for  no  less  than  sixty-four  years.  Still  there  is  always  the  risk,  if 
asthma  continue  for  long,  especially  if  it  frequently  recur,  that  permanent 
emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  may  result,  and  the  prognosis  will  then 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  these  affections  that  are  present. 

3.  Prospect  of  cure, — This  depends  upon  the  age  at  which  the  disease 
developed,  upon  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  attacks,  upon  the  length 
of  time  the  disease  has  lasted,  upon  the  exciting  cause,  upon  the  absence  of 
heredity,  and  of  organic  lesions. 

If  the  asthma  first  appeared  in  childhood,  it  may  disappear  at  the 
time  of  puberty;  if  at  the  time  of  puberty,  it  sometimes  disappears  at  the 
menopause  in  women,  or  at  a  corresponding  time  in  men  ;  if  in  middle  life,  it  will 
probably  persist  throughout  life ;  and  if  in  advanced  life,  depending,  as  it  often 
does,  upon  organic  lesions,  it  will  almost  certainly  continue.  Salter  puts  the 
facts  shortly  thus : — If  asthma  develop  before  10,  it  will  probably  be  cured ; 
if  before  20,  it  may  perhaps ;  if  between  20  and  40,  probably  not ;  if  after 
60,  certainly  not. 

The  more  frequent  the  attacks,  the  more  severe  they  are,  the  longer  they  last, 
and  the  greater  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  less  likely  is  the  liability 
to  disappear. 

The  prospects  are  better  where  the  attacks  are  becoming  less  severe,  and 
where  the  intervals  are  growing  longer. 

The  more  evident  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  more  easily  it  can  be  avoided, 
treated  or  removed,  the  better  the  prognosis. 

Heredity  has  its  importance,  those  cases  being  best  which  have  no  family 
history  of  asthma,  or  of  any  of  the  allied  affections ;  but  in  inherited  cases  the 
asthma  may  disappear,  as  it  may  have  commenced,  at  the  same  age  in  child  and 
parent. 

With  organic  disease  the  prospects  of  cure  are  small,  but  a  difference  holds 
here  according  as  the  organic  disease  is  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the 
asthma ;  for  it  not  rarely  happens  that,  with  the  development  of  some  secondary 
mischief  in  the  lungs,  the  asthmatic  tendency  diminishes  and  may  entirely 
disappear. 

To  sum  up,  the  prognosis  is  good,  if  the  patient  be  young,  the  chest  sound, 
the  attacks  short,  and  the  intervals  long ;  if  there  be  no  permanent  shortness  of 
breath,  cough  or  expectoration ;  if  the  attacks  are  getting  milder ;  and  if  the 
exciting  causes  are  clear  and  avoidable. 

TREATMENT. — The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  treatment  are,  first  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  disease  from  developing;  secondly,  to  control  the 
paroxysm,  and  thirdly,  to  check  its  recurrence. 

Prophylaxis. — As  far  as  prophylaxis  goes  we  can  do  but  little,  for  usually 
the  first  indication  of  a  liability  to  the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm 
more  or  less  typical.     All  that  can  be  done  in  persons  belonging  to  an  asthmatic 
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family  is  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  common  predisposiiig 
causes  of  the  disease,  such  as  bronchitis  and  hay-fever,  and  to  take  more  care  ci 
them  when  so  attacked.  Unfortunately  the  difficulty  of  prophylaxis  is  rendered 
still  greater  by  the  facts  (1 )  that  asthma  on  the  one  huid  often  develope  in  a  family 
in  which  it  is  not  hereditary,  and  on  the  other  remains  absent  where  it  is 
markedly  hereditary;  (2^  that  it  may  long  lie  dormant,  and  be  roused  into 
activity  quite  unexpectedly  by  slight  causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  casual  change 
of  residence. 

Treatment  of  the  paroxjrsm. — The  paroxysm  is,  as  a  rule,  too  severe,  and 
its  treatment  too  urgent,  to  allow  of  much  investigation  into  the  exciting  causes 
and  associated  affections.  All  that  can  be  done  at  the  time  is  to  give  what 
relief  one  can,  and  wait  till  the  attack  is  past  to  complete  the  examination  of 
the  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  we  shall  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
theory  we  adopt  of  the  disease.  Accepting  the  view  that  asthma  is  a  widespread 
muscular  spasm,  emanating  from  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla,  in 
response  to  some  peripheral  irritation,  we  have  three  obvious  courses  open — 
(1)  to  reduce  the  excitability  of  the  centres;  (2)  to  relax  the  muscular  spasm; 
and  (3)  to  diminish  the  peripheral  irritation. 

The  central  excitability  might  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  ansesthetics,  such  as 
chloroform  or  ether,  of  narcotics  like  opium  and  morphia,  or  of  other  sedatives, 
such  as  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium.  Possibly  the  excessive  excitability 
of  the  centres  may  be  connected  with  some  defect  in  their  circulation,  and  thus 
the  action  of  drugs  like  caffeine  and  alcohol,  which  stimulate  the  hearty  or  of 
pilocarpine  and  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  dilate  the  vessels,  be  explained. 

The  peripheral  irritability  might  be  allayed  by  the  use  of  local  sedatives,  e.^/., 
cocaine,  aconite,  and  belladonna,  where  the  source  of  irritation  is  within  reach, 
as  in  the  nose  or  pharynx,  or  of  sedative  inhalations,  where  the  bronchi  are  the 
seat  of  irritation. 

The  muscular  spasm  suggests  remedies  which  relax  spasm  elsewhere,  6.^., 
chloroform  among  anaesthetics;  or  general  depressants,  such  as  ipecacuanha, 
antimony,  aconite,  and  lobelia. 

Many  of  the  remedies  found  most  useful,  act  in  all  probability  in  more  than 
one  of  the  ways  indicated ;  for  instance,  opium  is  a  central  as  well  as  a  peripheral 
sedative,  and  belladonna,  while  it  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre  and  diminishes 
the  irritability  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  also  relaxes  muscular  spasm. 

Whatever  the  general  indications  for  the  use  of  this  or  that  drug  in  asthma 
may  be,  our  knowledge  of  their  action  is  to  a  very  great  extent  empirical,  and 
the  utter  capriciousness  of  asthma  is  in  no  respect  better  demonstrated  than  in 
the  uncertain  action  of  drugs,  some  drugs  being  on  the  whole  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  others,  but  every  one  failing  in  turn,  so  that  the  treatment  of 
asthma  in  some  cases  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  trying  of  a  string  of  remedies 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  hope  that  one  will  be  found  to  succeed  at  last. 

At  the  same  time  those  physicians  are  most  successful  in  the  management  of 
asthma  who  study  their  cases  most  carefully,  and  search  for  the  indications 
which  each  case  offers.  General  rules  are  of  general  application  only,  and  each 
case  of  asthma  requires  to  be  studied  separately,  and  then  success  is  often 
achieved  where  random  treatment  has  failed. 

It  will  be  more  useful,  without  attempting  too  much  in  the  way  of  classification, 
to  discuss  in  turn  the  remedies  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience.  They 
may  be  roughly  arranged  into  the  following  groups — sedatives,  depressants^ 
antispasmodics,  coimter-irritants,  and  stimulants. 
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The  methods  of  administration  are  by  the  mouth,  by  subcutaneous  injection, 
and  by  inhalation.. 

Sedatives. — The  sedative  group  contains  stramonium,  conium,  hyoscyamus, 
chloroform,  ether,  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  cannabis  indica,  and  morphia* 
Of  these,  two  stand  out  prominently  before  the  rest,  namely,  stramonium  and 
morphia. 

Stramonium, — Datura  stramonium  belongs  to  the  botanical  family  of  the 
AtropaoeaB,  and  all  the  pharmacopceial  drugs  of  this  group,  viz.,  belladonna, 
stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  and  tobacco,  have  a  powerful  therapeutic  influence 
upon  the  asthmatic  paroxysm. 

The  first  three  drugs  contain  the  same  or  closely  similar  alkaloids,  upon  the  presence  of 
which  to  a  very  great  extent  their  activity  depends.  From  stramonium  is  obtained  an  impure 
alkaloid  called  daturine,  but  this  is  found  to  be  an  indefinite  mixture  of  atropine  and  hyosoyamine. 
Hyoecyamine,  fUrther,  is  isomeric  with  atropine,  though  not  identical  in  constitution,  and  has  a 
similar  though  less  powerful  action. 

Atropine  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  the  excitability  of 
the  peripheral  endings  of  the  vagus  in  the  lungs ;  it  also  paralyses  the  involuntary  muscles  as 
well  as  the  nerve-endinss  in  them.  Besides  this,  it  has  a  direct  action  upon  the  vagus  and 
vasomotor  centres,  small  doses  stimulating  and  large  doses  paralysing  them.  What  has  been 
said  of  atropine  applies  also  to  hyoscyamine. 

The  action  of  these  drugs  upon  the  nerve-endings  of  the  vagus  in  the  lungs  explains  why 
their  efiect  is  so  much  greater  when  burnt  and  the  mmes  inhalS,  than  when  intrcduced  into 
the  body  in  any  other  way. 

Stramonium  leaves  contain  much  less  of  the  alkaloid  than  the  seeds,  and  it 
is  from  the  latter  that  the  extract  and  the  tincture  are  made.  It  is,  however, 
the  dried  leaves  that  are*  most  commonly  employed,  a  small  quantity  being 
either  smoked  in  a  pipe  or  burnt  on  a  dish  and  the  fumes  inhaled.  If  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth  the  extract  is  commonly  employed,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  an  hour's  time,  but  if  given  early  enough, 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  suffice  to  cut  short  the  attack.  Of  the  tincture,  10  to 
30  minims  are  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  an  hour.  Internal  administra- 
tion of  this  drug  is  more  suitable  for  the  intervals  than  for  the  paroxysm. 

Stramonium  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  from  India  in  the  year  1802,  the  Datura 
tatula  being  employed,  but  this  was  almost  at  once  replaced  by  the  Datura  Stramonium,  which 
is  now  the  only  pharmacopoiial  drug.  The  Datura  tatula  is  said  to  be  the  stronger  drug,  as  it 
contains  more  of  the  alkaloid,  and  it  sometimes  succeeds  where  stramonium  has  faued. 

Belladonna  and  Atropine. — From  what  has  been  said  it  might  be  supposed  that 
these  drugs  would  have  been  quite  as  useful,  if  not  more  so,  than  stramonium, 
but  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case ;  hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  stramonium 
contains  some  other  active  remedy  not  present  in  belladonna  upon  which  its  effi- 
cacy depends.  Internally  belladonna  may  be  given  as  the  extract  (gr.  J),  or  the 
tincture  (1T\^  15  to  20),  for  a  dose  repeated  at  short  intervals  during  the  paroxysm ; 
or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine  (gr.  j^)  may  be  given,  and  repeated  in  like 
manner.  The  most  common  method  of  administration  is  by  burning  the  leaves 
and  inhaling  the  fumes  either  alone  or  in  combination,  as  in  the  ordinary  asthma 
powders. 

Hyoscyamus  is  weak  in  action  compared  with  either  of  the  preceding  drugs,  and  is  rarely 
given  alone.  The  alkaloid  may  be  injected  sub  cutem  (gr.  ^),  or  administered  by  the  mouth  in 
doses  of  ^  to  i  grain  frequently  repeated.  This  drug,  however,  rarely  succeeds  when  the  others 
have  failed. 

Conium  has  been  administered  usually  in  combination  with  hyoscyamus,  but  it  has  even  less 
influence.  Recently  the  hydrobromate  has  been  advocated  in  doses  of  one-third  of  a  grain  slowly 
increased  up  to  two  grains. 
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A  fayourite  pill  for  use  at  bedtime  is  the  following : — Extract  of  stramonium, 
gr.  ^ ;  extract  of  belladonna,  gr.  ^  ;  and  extract  of  conium,  gr.  2  or  3. 

Cfhlorqform  is  of  great  efficacy  during  the  paroxysm,  but  its  effect  is  unfortu- 
nately transient,  so  that  its  inhalation  has  to  be  repeated.  This  can  be  done 
without  difficulty,  for  the  effect  upon  the  spasm  is  produced  before  ansesthesia 
occurs. 

In  some  caseB  patients  are  allowed  to  administer  it  to  themselves,  which  they  can  safely  do 
in  the  following  way : — A  tmnbler  is  held  in  the  hand  containing  some  lint  or  wool  moistened 
with  chloroform,  from  which  the  patient  inhales.  As  soon  as  anesthesia  oommenoes,  the  hand 
falls  and  the  inhalation  stops,  to  be  renewed  when  the  consciousness  is  restored.  Of  ooorse  an 
attendant  must  be  i>resent,  and  the  patient  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  access  to  the  stock 
bottles,  for  accidents  may  easily  occur.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  is  that  a  craving  may  be 
established  and  tiie  drug  used  when  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  rubbing  of  the  chest  with  chloroform  liniment  is  of  no  more  use  than  a 
rubbing  with  any  other  counter-irritant^  and  what  good  it  does  is  more  to  the 
bronchitis  than  the  asthma. 

Chloroform  given  by  the  mouth  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  not  as  an 
aneesthetic. 

jEtJier  is  rarely  used  as  an  inhalation  in  asthma,  but  is  often  given  internally, 
when  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  urgent  cases  it  may  be  injected  sub 
cutem, 

Chlorah — The  relation  between  chloroform  and  chloral  led  to  the  early  intro- 
duction of  chloral  into  the  treatment  of  asthma.  It  has  to  be  given  freely,  and 
is  best  administered  in  small  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals,  5  or  10  grains 
every  hour,  commencing  with  a  double  dose  until  its  effect  has  been  produced. 
Chloral  has  a  depressing  action  upon  the  respiratory  centres  and  also  upon  the 
heart,  and  this  makes  it  unsuitable  in  cases  where  the  heart  is  weak. 

Cannabis  Indica  is  more  useful  for  the  restlessness  which  sometimes  follows  an 
attack  than  for  the  paroxysm,  upon  which  it  has  little  or  no  effect. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl. — There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  drug  has  any 
ansBsthetic  action,  but  containing,  as  it  does,  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  iodine, 
it  affords  a  ready  means  of  bringing  the  body  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
iodine.  It  is  administered  by  inhalation  of  10  to  15  drops  at  a  time,  and  is  foimd 
most  useful  in  those  cases  which  are  associated  with  much  bronchitis. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  is  slow  in  action,  but,  when  given  in  combination  with 
chloral,  is  a  valuable  remedy,  especially  in  a  prolonged  attack,  as  it  then  tends  to 
diminish  the  severity  of  the  recurrent  paroxysms.  It  should  be  continued  in  such 
cases  for  some  days  after  the  attack  is  past. 

Cocaine, — This  drug  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  and  especially  in 
those  cases  of  asthma  which  are  associated  with  some  affection  of  the  nose,  but  it 
has  been  recommended  for  use  as  a  subcutaneous  injection  (gr.  ^  of  the  salicylate 
of  cocaine  for  the  dose).     I  do  not  advocate  it,  for  I  consider  it  risky. 

Morphia  and  Opium, — I  mention  these  drugs  last  because  it  is  wise  to  put 
off  their  use  as  long  as  possible  lest  the  opium  habit  be  developed.  There  is  no 
drug  which  has  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  and  in  this 
respect  it  ranks  even  above  stramonium,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  often  sufficing  to  cut  short  the  severest  paroxysm.  Still  it  is  the  drug 
we  have  recourse  to  last  of  all,  for  it  is  often  found  that  increasing  doses  are 
necessary,  or  are  thought  to  be,  as  time  goes  on,  and  thus  the  morphia  habit  is 
engendered.  Many  patients  prefer  the  suffering  of  the  asthma  to  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  slave  to  the  opium  habit.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  with  self- 
r*  same  dose  suffices  for  many  years,  Nvithout  any  increase,  to  keep  the 

control. 
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I  know  one  case  of  this  kind  in  which  life  has  been  made  bearable  by  the  use,  when  neces- 
sary, of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  but  it  was  reserved  only  for  the  severest  paroxysms,  the 
slighter  ones  being  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

Morphia  has  also  the  disadvantages  that  its  use  is  sometimes  followed  by  so 
much  depression  and  debility  that  the  after  effects  are  almost  as  much  dreaded 
as  the  relief  from  dyspnoea  at  the  time  is  welcomed.  In  other  cases  nausea  or 
even  vomiting  is  produced  and  the  appetite  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  the  nutri- 
tion suffers  profoundly. 

This  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  lady  as  the  result  of  one  quarter  of  a  grain  taken  daily  suh  ciUtm, 
She  became  at  last  extremely  emaciated  and  feeble,  so  that  her  life  was  in  real  danger.  At  last 
the  morphia  was  abandoned  and  the  symptoms  disappeared.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  was  to 
convince  the  patient  and  doctors  that  so  small  a  dose  of  morphia  could  proauce  so  much  harm, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  actual  demonstration  of  immediate  recovery  on  abandoning  the  habit 
was  sufficient  to  prove  it.  Since  then  no  persuasion  or  necessity  will  reconcile  the  patient  to 
touch  it 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  mentioned  can  be  removed  by  the  combination  of 
atropine  with  the  morphia,  and  this  combination  is  especially  useful  where,  with  the 
asthma,  there  is  much  bronchitis,  the  atropia  checking  the  amount  of  secretion 
while  the  morphia  soothes  the  spasm. 

For  the  paroxysm,  morphia  sub  cutem  is  employed  almost  exclusively,  but  a 
dose  of  opium  or  morphia  administered  by  the  mouth  at  night  is  often  sufficient 
to  prevent  an  attack. 

Opium  is  also  a  constituent  of  many  of  the  cigarettes  and  .powders,  but  in  the 
crude  form  it  is  hardly  ever  smoked,  except  in  combination. 

Depressants. — Most  of  the  remedies  in  this  group  belong  to  the  class  of 
nauseating  emetics,  viz.,  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  and  lobelia.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  the  asthma  is  due  to  the  presence  of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach  or  to 
secretion  in  the  air-tube,  an  emetic  would  be  useful ;  but  if  it  were  the  vomiting 
alone  which  were  efficacious,  the  simple  emetics  would  be  equally  active,  and  this 
they  are  not.  The  secret  of  their  effect  lies  not  in  the  emesis,  but  in  the  depress- 
ing nausea  produced,  for  the  relief  is  felt  as  soon  as  the  nausea  is  experienced, 
even  when  no  vomiting  occurs. 

Ipecacuanha  may  be  administered  as  the  powder  or  the  wine ;  20  grains  of  the 
powder  taken  immediately  after  a  draught  of  half  a  timibler  of  warm  water  will 
produce  vomiting  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  use  of  the  powder  is  often  followed  by  prolonged  retching,  due,  it  is  supposed,  to  some 
of  the  powder  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  actinj^  as  a  mechanical  irritant.  To 
obviate  this  the  wine  is  employed,  as  it  is  easier  to  manage,  ana  by  graduated  doses  any  degree 
of  nausea  and  depression  may  be  maintained. 

Among  the  other  simple  depressants  advocated  are  Antimony  and  Aconite^  but 
their  use  is  rather  for  those  complicated  cases  in  which  there  is  catarrh  and  fever, 
unless  the  antimony  be  added  to  the  ipecacuanha  to  increase  its  emetic  effect. 

Pilocarpine  may  be  also  put  into  this  group ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  seen  it  do  most  good  its  use  has  been  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
depression. 

In  one  case  the  injection  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  suh  cutem^  followed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
a  second  injection  of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  produced  such  alarming  cardiac  depression  that  I 
hesitated  to  employ  it  again  in  that  case. 

What  suggested  its  use  in  another  case  was  the  spasmodic  contraction  and  hi^h  tension  of 
the  pulse  which  accompanied  the  paroxysm.  The  nrst  effect  observed  after  the  injection  was 
that  the  pulse  lost  its  hardness  and  high  tension,  and  the  patient  immediately  cried  out,  "  It 
is  going  off."  Whether  the  condition  of  the  pulse  was  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm  it  is  impossible  to  say ,  but  they  disappeared  together. 
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Pilocarpine  is  a  strange  drug,  and  when  administered  for  asthma  often  does 
not  produce  its  ordinary  action.  It  relieves  the  spasm,  but  does  not  lead  to 
sweating.  In  its  after  effects  it  probably  does  good  by  promoting  secretion  from 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  therefore  it  is  best  fitted  for  cases  of  asthma  aasoeiated 
with  viscid  secretion. 

It  is  best  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  doses  of  one-twelfth  to 
one-sixth  of  a  grain. 

Antispasmodics. — ^A  similar  effect  to  that  of  pilocarpine  upon  the  veBsela 
follows  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  also  of  nitroglycerin,  but  these  drugs 
belong  rather  to  the  group  of  antispasmodics  than  of  depressants. 

The  Nitrite  of  Amyl  is  usually  given  by  inhalation^  a  capsule  containing  5  to 
10  drops  being  broken  upon  a  handkerchief  and  inhaled,  or  a  few  whifik  taken 
direct  from  the  bottle.  If  given  intenially  the  following  prescription  la  useful : — 
Nitrite  of  amyl,  3  to  5  minims ;  glycerin  and  alcohol,  equal  parts  up  to  a  drachm. 

The  Nitrogi tjcerin  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  tabloids  of  the  Pharma- 
copooia,  each  containing  one-hundredth  of  a  minim. 

Other  antispasmodics  which  have  been  employed  are  castor,  camphoTi 
assafotida,  and  ammoniacum,  but  their  action  upon  the  asthma  is  more  than 
doubtful.  If  they  have  any  eflect  at  all,  it  is  upon  the  bronchitis  with  whioh  the 
asthma  is  accompanied. 

Counter-irritation. — If  this  is  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  strong  shook. 

This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  effect  of  heat^  e.^.,  the  plunging  of  the 
hands  and  arms  into  very  hot  wator,  and  the  application  of  a  hot  strong  mustard 
poultice  between  the  shoulders  or  in  front,  or  the  use  of  cold,  «.^.,  the  application 
of  ice  to  the  chest  or  spine.  These  remedies,  however,  more  often  fail  than 
succeed. 

Stimulants. — Some  cases  respond  best,  and  sometimes  only,  to  stimulants,  and 
this  is  the  more  strange  considering  that  most  of  the  stock  remedies  have  a 
depressant  action.  Thus  a  strong  glass  of  grog  at  night  may  avail  to  keep  off  an 
attack  better  than  any  other  remedy,  and  may  succeed  where  others  have  failed. 

Coffee  ;  Caffeine, — Strong  and  hot  black  coffee  is  a  time-honoured  remedy,  and 
its  efficacy  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  brandy 
to  the  cup. 

Caffeine  and  citrate  of  caffeine  act  more  powerfully.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
in  which  5  grains  of  caffeine  taken  when  an  attack  is  threatening,  once  or 
repeated  in  an  hour's  time,  have  sufficed  to  keep  it  under  control,  and  the  effect 
has  not  been  impaired  by  long  use. 

Caffeine  is  an  insoluble  drug,  5  grains  barely  dissolving  in  the  ounce  of  water.  Its  solubility 
may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  or  cmoroform,  and  in  salicylate  of  soda  it 
inay  be  dissolved  m  sufficient  amount  to  make  a  hypodennic  solution.  Caffeine,  20  grains  ; 
salicylate  of  soda,  I7i  grains  ;  water,  to  1  drachm  (TH.  iii=l  grain). 

MiseelUincous  Remedies, — Oiindelia  robusta,  the  Califomiau  remedy  for  asthma,  issometuues 
smoked  in  cigarettes  or  burnt  with  other  powders.  Tlie  liquid  extract,  also,  may  be  given 
internally  in  doses  of  10  to  30  drops,  repeated  every  half  hour  or  hour  in  a  little  sweetened  water 
or  milk,  to  prevent  the  resin  from  sej>arating. 

Quchracht  is  said  to  be  most  useful  in  asthma  associated  >vith  emphvsema.  It  may  be 
^ven  as  the  tincture  in  doses  of  a  drachm  rei>eated  (;voiy  hour.  The  alkaloid  aspidospermine 
IS  said  to  have  tlie  same  elfect  in  doses  of  A/-A  of  a  grain. 

Antipyrin  has  been  also  found  useful.  So  too  has  m^nthol^  in  i  to  ii  of  a  20  per  cent, 
solution. 

Ergot  has  sometimes  relieved  where  there  has  bcfii  much  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Electricity  has  l)een  favourably  spoken  of ;  but  galvanism  is  now,  by  common  consent,  regarded 
as  useless.     Recently  the  inten-upted  current  luis  l)een  strongly  advocated,  the  poles  beir. 
placed  one  on  each  mastoid  process,  for  ttl>out  ten  minutes.  1 
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Inhalation. — The  ordinary  and  most  effectual  method  of  administering 
many  of  the  best  remedies  for  asthma  is  by  burning  and  inhaling  the  fumes. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  stramonium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  nitre,  hyoscyamus 
digitalis,  and  even  arsenic  are  usually  employed.  With  the  exception  of  nitre 
and  nitre  papers  these  drugs  are  rarely  used  alone,  but  generally  in  combination 
or  mixtures  in  varying  proportions,  impregnated  with  nitre  to  make  them  bum 
readily 

Niire, — When  nitre  papers  are  burnt  in  the  open  air,  they  give  oflf  dense 
white  fumes.  These  are  best  inhaled  diluted  with  air  rather  than  pure.  The 
requisite  dilution  can  be  obtained  by  burning  them  in  the  room,  or  if  greater 
concentration  is  wanted,  the  curtains  of  the  bed  can  be  drawn,  or  the  papers 
burnt  under  an  umbrella  spread  out  over  the  patient. 

The  fumes  when  analysed  are  found  to  contain  much  finely  divided  carbon,  to  give  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  from  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to  contain  much  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Cyanogen  and  cyanogen  compounds  which  were  stated  to  be  present  by  Eulenl)erg  have  been 
since  proved  to  be  al^nt  by  Kochs.'  There  thus  seems  to  be  really  nothing  to  which  a  potent 
action  can  be  assigned.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  by  combustion  the  nitre  is 
partly  converted  into  nitrite,  which  exercises  an  anaesthetic  action  like  the  nitrite  of  amyl. 

Of  the  use  of  nitre  fumes  in  asthma  there  is  abundant  evidence,  although  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  their  action  is  as  yet  forthcoming.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  a  considerable  amount  of  drowsiness  is  produced,  which  may  come 
on  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  falls  asleep  before  he  has  time  to  extinguish  the 
burning  paper.  Care  must  be  therefore  taken  that  the  paper  is  lighted  in  a 
place  of  safety,  where  it  can  burn  itself  out  without  danger. 

Nitre  papers  are  prei)ared  by  soaking  strips  of  thick  white  blotting  j>ai)er  in  strong  solutions 
of  nitre  in  water  (100,  60,  40,  or  30  grains  to  the  ounce)  and  drying  them. 

Some  prefer  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  paper  being  dipped  into  a  boiling 
saturated  solution  of  the  two.  It  often  happens  tliat  the  burning  of  a  larger  or  stronger  paper 
succeeds  in  giving  rehef  where  a  weaker  has  failed. 

The  salt  may  be  also  used  as  a  solid  i>astile  made  of  niti-e,  or  nitre  and  chloi-atc  of  j>otash, 
mixed  with  lycopodium  powder. 

The  papers  should  be  rolled  into  the  fomi  of  a  cone  or  folded  like  a  tent  and  lighted  at  the 
apex. 

Compound  nitre  pajters, — The  papers  prepared  in  the  way  described  may  be  scented  with 
aromatic  substances  like  benzoin,  sumbul,  menthol,  etc.,  which  are  sprinkled  on  them  before 
they  are  dry,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  efficacy  is  in  any  way  increased  thei-eby. 

Arsenical  nitre  papers  may  be  prepared  by  adding  liquor  arsenicalis  to  the  solution,  or 
dipping  them  into  a  solution  of  20  grains  of  arseniate  of  {)otash  in  half  an  ounce  of  water 
and  cutting  the  paper  into  20  sli{)s,  each  of  which  will  therefore  contain  1  grain  of  arsenic. 

Powders. — In  order  to  get  powders  to  burn  freely,  they  must  be  impregnated 
with  varying  amounts  of  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Nearly  all  the  powders 
used  are  mixtures,  i.e.,  not  simple  drugs,  but  combinations  of  drugs  in  varying 
proportions.  The  leaves  or  other  parts  of  the  drug  are  first  dried  and  powdered, 
and  then  impregnated  with  nitre  (25  per  cent,  solution)  and  again  allowed  to  dry. 
They  then  ignite  freely,  and  bum  like  touch  paper. 

*Tlie  various  well-known  asthma  cures  like  Himrod's,  Bliss's  Green  mountain  cure,  etc.,  all 
contain  nitre,  and  most  of  them  stramonium,  associated  wnth  one  or  more  of  the  other  druss 
named.     They  may  be  imitated  by  the  foUor  "\tion  :— Dissolve  2  minces  of  nitre  m 

2  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water,  add  2  ou  *'i  and  stram  -t>»  and  black 

tea,  all  in  powder  ;  mix  well,  dry,  and  add  ^    Tbr  \  is  half  a 

drachm  to  a  drachm  when  required.    (M* 

Smoking.— The  fui  cigar, 

or  from  a  pipe. 
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If  a  pipe  be  used,  tobacco  is  usnallj  the  basis  employedL  With  some 
asthmatics  tobacco  alone  is  sufficient,  but  with  habitual  smoKen  tobacco  loses  its 

effect. 

For  them  the  pipe  is  nesrly  filled  with  tobacco,  and  upon  the  top  ue  pUoed  a  finr  pincheB  of 
stiamonium  (16  gnins  of  the  leaf  or  7  f^rains  of  the  root)  or  of  beUadoDna  lesToi ;  or  of  aoiiw 
of  the  mixed  powders,  osnall  v  without  mtre  ;  or  the  tobacco,  whether  for  cigar,  cigarette,  or  pipe, 
may  be  impregnated  witli  a  cfecoctiou  of  stramoDiun,  or  with  similar  preparatioiia  of  other  drngSb 

Cig^ettes. — ^Thej  are  usually  made  with  nitrated  papers  in  which  the  place 
of  tobacco  is  taken  bj  stramonium,  belladonna,  hjoscjamus  or  other  leaves^  or 
the  paper  may  be  impregnated  with  solutions  of  these  drugs. 

A  common  formula  in  France  ia  the  following : — A  decoction  ia  made  of  5  gramme  each  of 
lielladonna,  stramonium,  digitalis,  and  sa^  in  1  litre  of  water  and  stimined ;  to  thia  are 
added  75  grammes  of  nitre  and  40  of  tincture  of  benzoin.  A  quire  of  blotting  paper  ia 
gradually  placed  in  it,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty -four  houTH,  after  which  it  ia  remoTca,  oiied, 
and  cut  up  into  rectangular  pieces  10  cm.  by  7  (4  inches  by  3).  These  are  rolled  up  to  make 
the  cigarette,  and  the  Mges  faiitene<l  with  gelatin. 

Espic's  cigarettes  consist  of  belladonna  leaves,  6  IMurta  ;  hyoscyamus  and  stramoniiun  leaver 
8  parts ;  iihellandrium  aquaticum,  1  part ;  extract  uf  opium,  }  part,  dissolved  in  a  little  laurel 
water.     «loy*s  cigarettes  are  much  like  £spic*8,  but  they  contain  lobelia. 

Some  of  the  cigarettes  contain  arsenic,  and  are  so  prepared  that  each  ia  equiva- 
lent to  a  grain  of  arscniate  of  potash.  Arsenical  cigarettes  are  often  of  the  greatest 
service.  Sometimes,  however,  arsenic  is  actually  smoked  in  the  solid  form  In  a 
pipe. 

In  one  extraordinary  case,  a  lady,  who  had  commenced  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  three  times 
dailv,  had  1>een  in  the  habit  for  a  long  time  of  smoking  as  much  as  tbj!ee  sraina  of  anenioos 
oxiae  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  smoke  being  swallowed.  She  had  been  able  in  this  way  to 
keep  the  asthma,  which  had  ulwtinately  resisted  man}'  other  forms  of  treatment,  under  control. 

To  obtain  the  full  effect  from  smoking,  the  fumes  should  be  inhaled,  but  they 
are  sometimes  swallowed,  as  in  the  case  described.  Mere  smoking  does  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  o])jection  to  inhalation,  especially  when  tobacco  is 
used,  is  that  it  acts  as  a  strong  local  irritant  and  often  excites  bronchitis. 

I  know  a  young  lady  who  smokes  habitually  for  asthma,  and  though  she  obtains  relief,  she  is 
left  with  a  troublesome  bronchitis  for  two  or  three  days,  which  slie  escajtes  if  she  has  not 
inhaled  tlic  fumes. 

Other  drugs  occasionally  smoked  are  Grindelia  robusta  and  Eucalyptus. 

Other  Inhalations. — Pyridin, — The  demonstration  of  pyridin  in  tobacco 
smoke  suggested  its  employment  in  asthma  as  a  direct  inhalation,  and,  according 
to  Germain  See,  with  very  great  benefit.  He  recommended  a  drachm  to  be 
evaporated  in  a  small  room,  and  the  patient  exposed  to  the  vapour  for  an  hour 
or  BO  three  times  daily.  His  experience  leads  him  to  prefer  pyridin  even  to 
morphia. 

Carbonic  acid  was  advocated  as  an  inhalation,  but  considering  how  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  the  air  in  the  lungs  already  is  in  asthma,  the  rationcde  of  its 
use  is  not  obvious,  and  it  has  been  abandoned. 

Oxygen  seems  to  have  more  theoretically  to  recommend  it,  but  Salter  tried  it 
freely  and  found  it  useless.  Hichardson  combined  it  with  nitrite  of  amyl  and  found 
that  it  gave  great  relief,  but  it  must,  he  says,  be  administered  at  a  temperature 
of  75  to  80  F.,  a  condition  not  easy  to  comply  with. 

Sprays  are  of  little  use  in  asthma,  for  the  defective  respiration  effectually 
provouts  them  ever  reaching  beyond  the  larynx.     A  spray  of  ipecacuanha  was 

•cated  by  Ringer,  especially  where  the  asthma  was  associated  with  bronchitisi 
8  effect,  if  any,  must  be  due  to  what  is  swallowed. 
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Lejden  also  advocated  the  use  of  a  spray  of  chloride  and  carbonate  of  soda 
with  the  object  of  dissolving  the  crystals  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasm,  but  he  failed  to  show  how  the  substance  was 
ever  to  reach  the  place  where  the  crystals  existed. 

Pneumatic  treatment,  either  by  a  portable  apparatus  or  of  the  pneu- 
matic cabinet,  has  been  advocated,  but  is  more  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
condition  between  the  attacks  than  during  the  paroxysm.  Whatever  use  it  may 
have  is  due  to  the  eflfect  it  may  produce  upon  the  emphysema,  to  which  the 
recurrent  asthmatic  attacks  have  led. 

Locality. — The  eflfect  of  locality  has  been  already  discussed,  but  it  must  be 
always  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  treatment,  for  change  of  residence  may  be  the 
only  means  of  relief,  though  it  does  not  cure  the  disease  but  rather  suspends  the 
liability  to  attack.  So  extraordinary  is  the  effect  of  change,  that  Salter  goes  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  there  is  probably  no  case  of  asthma  which  could  not  be  cured 
if  only  the  proper  locality  could  be  discovered.  Still,  change  as  change  is  in  itself 
prejudicial,  and  what  is  best  for  the  general  health  is  often  worst  for  the  asthma, 
and  vice  versdy  as  evidenced  by  the  relief  obtained  by  residence  in  the  dirtiest 
and  dingiest  parts  of  the  smokiest  towns.  Still,  there  is  no  end  to  the  caprice  of 
asthma.  Places  which  prevent  asthma  in  one  patient  provoke  it  in  another,  and 
it  may  even  happen  that  the  individual  idiosyncrasy  changes  in  the  course  of 
time. 

The  warm  winter  resorts  of  England  are  often  recommended,  like  Bourne- 
mouth, Hastings,  etc.,  and  do  most  good  when  bronchitis  is  a  factor  in  the  case, 
but  it  is  often  foimd  that  what  is  best  for  the  bronchitis  is  worst  for  the  asthma, 
and  vice  versd, 

Woodhall  Spa  and  Kreuznach  have  their  advocates,  and  the  benefit  produced 
is  probably  due  to  the  iodine  in  the  waters.  Mont  Dore  in  the  Auvergne 
has  recently  acquired  a  reputation  for  asthma,  though  formerly  it  was  thought 
to  be  unsuitable.  The  springs  there  yield  a  very  weak  mineral  water  and 
contain  also  a  minute  trace  of  arsenic.  The  hot  baths  seem  in  most  cases  to 
do  harm,  but  the  sprays  (Salles  d'aspiration),  in  association  with  the  bracing 
air  of  the  mountain,  suit  some  cases  well. 

Of  the  Riviera  resorts,  Hy^res  seems  to  be  the  best,  being  some  distance  from 
the  sea.  For  the  same  reatson  Cannes  is  recommended.  Davos  and  St.  Moritz  in 
the  Engadine  do  good  sometimes,  but  Teneiiffe  is  doubtful,  while  some  patients 
find  the  hot  dry  air  of  Cairo  and  the  Nile,  or  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  Denver 
and  the  Springs  suit  them  best. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  in  respect  of  foreign  resorts  is  this,  that  there  is 
no  more  certainty  about  the  effect  of  these  resorts  abroad  than  at  home.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  recommend  the  place  which  seems  most  likely  to  be  of  benefit 
and  leave  the  patient  to  try  it. 

It  is  wild  and  almost  unjustifiable  speculation  to  advise  long  journeys  to 
asthmatic  patients,  for  there  is  no  foretelling  the  effect  upon  the  asthma  when  the 
patient  reaches  his  destination,  any  more  in  Colorado  than  in  Cornwall, 

When  the  paroxysm  is  past  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  how  to  diminish 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  recurrence.  Now  is  the  time  to  search  care- 
fully for  any  disease  or  affection  with  which  the  asthma  is  associated  and  to  treat  it, 
and  if  these  conditions  do  not  at  the  time  require  treatment^  their  existence  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  paroxysm  recurs,  as  they  often  suggest  appropriate 
remedies. 

The  exciting  causes  must  be  sought  for,  and  if  they  cannot  be  rCDK***' 
must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.     Where  catarrh  is  the  usoal  i 
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not  only  must  the  exposure  to  the  causes  of  cold  be  avoided,  but  every  means 
taken  of  hardening  the  system  and  increasing  its  powers  of  resistance.  Again, 
where  the  attacks  are  preceded  by  dyspepsia  this  must  be  carefully  regulated. 
The  greatest  possible  benefit  is  often  derived  from  a  very  strict  regimen  and 
dieting,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  some  of  the  most  popular  asthma  cures. 

Diet. — Asthmatics  can  rarely  live  as  they  please  in  respect  of  food.  Most 
soon  learn  by  experience  what  they  can  enjoy  and  what  they  must  avoid-  The 
morning  being  the  best  time  with  asthmatics,  it  usually  matters  little  what  they 
take  for  breakfast,  and  often  also  for  midday  dinner.  These  two  should  be  the 
staple  meals  of  the  day.  After  midday  a  light  tea  in  the  late  afternoon  and  a 
little  beef -tea,  milk,  or  some  easily  digestible  equivalent^  is  all  that  should  be 
taken  till  the  next  morning.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  provoke  an  attack  as  a 
heavy  meal  indulged  in  late  in  the  evening,  and  supper  or  late  dinner  is  usually 
an  absolutely  prohibited  meal. 

Certain  articles  of  food  sometimes  bring  on  an  attack  of  asthma  just  as  surely 
as  they  provoke  in  some  patients  an  attack  of  urticaria. 

In  this  respect  idiosyncrasy  must  be  regarded,  but  cannot  be  predicted.  The 
life  should  be  as  uniform  as  the  diet,  and  the  greatest  regularity  both  of  hours 
and  meals  observed.  It  is  often  astonishing  what  an  effect  a  regular  and  well- 
ordered  life  will  have  upon  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms. 

General  treatment  between  the  attacks.— The  importance  of  treating 

all  affections  with  which  asthma  is  associated  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 
If  the  attacks  are  frequent,  the  health  will  certainly  suffer  somewhat,  and  most 
asthmatics  are  the  better  for  a  tonic  of  some  kind,  and  one  of  the  best  combina- 
tions is  iron  and  arsenic.  There  are  two  drugs  which  exercise  great  influence 
up<^  the  affection,  and  diminish  the  liability  to  recurrence — viz.,  arsenic  and 
iodide  of  potassium.  They  must  both  be  given  in  full  doses  and  over  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  iodide,  but  is  sometimes 
useful. 

Colchicum  in  gouty  cases  may  prove  beneficial. 

Quinine  suggests  itself  in  some  of  the  periodic  cases,  but  it  is  a  disappointing 
remedy. 

Sulphur  has  been  recommended,  but  its  usefulness  is  rather  against  the 
bronchitis  than  the  asthma. 

Besides  all  these,  a  string  of  nervine  remedies  has  been  employed,  but  all 
of  them  with  uncertain  results,  e.^.,  oxide  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver ,  valerian 
and  the  valerianates,  etc.,  etc. 

As  most  asthmatics  are  in  fair  health  between  the  attacks,  the  general 
treatment  is  summed  up  in  giving  tonics  where  they  are  indicated,  and  in 
trying  a  course  of  arsenic  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

History. — Asthma  was  a  term  used  by  early  writers  simply  to  mean  difl&culty  iii  breathing. 
This  Celsus  divided  into  three  forms — dyspnoea,  where  the  difficulty  was  slight ;  asthma,  where 
it  was  severe  ;  and  orthopnoea,  where  it  was  extreme.  Aretaeus  was  the  first  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  term  asthma  to  a  |)cculiar  form  of  respiratory  difficulty,  of  which  orthopnoea  was  a 
variety,  using  for  all  other  forms  the  term  dyspnoea.  Galen,  however,  discarded  asthma  from 
his  terminolo^,  and  spoke  only  of  dyspnoea  as  the  general  term  and  of  its  varieties,  orthopnoea 
and  apnoea.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Willis  established  asthma 
as  an  independent  disease,  though  this  had  been  previously  indicated  by  van  Helmont,  in 
contrast  to  earlier  writers,  by  whom  asthma  was  regarded  as  a  symptom  only.  "Viscera 
omnia  sana  praesertim  pulmones,"  was  his  commentary,  and  he  named  the  affection  asthma 
convulsivum  et  spasmoaico-flatulentum  or  asthma  spasmodicum. 
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Floyer,  who  himself  suffered  from  asthma  for  thirty  years,  in  his  book  on  the  subject,  also 
called  it  asthma  periodicum  flatulentum,  and  he  initiated  the  theory  that  it  was  aue  to  a 
convulsiye  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  bladders  of  the  lung.  This  theory  CuUen 
adopted  in  his  writings  about  fifty  years  later. 

l)arwin,  in  his  Zoonomiay  distinguishes  between  humoral  or  hydropic  asthma,  which 
he  regards  as  a  temporary  anasarca  of  the  lun^,  and  convulsiye  asthma,  the  latter  having 
the  same  characters  as  all  other  cramps  and  epilepsies,  and  originating,  like  them,  from  nearly 
all  distant  parts  of  the  body.  He  mentions  a  case  in  which  asthma  disapi>eared  with  the 
development  of  gout,  and  another  in  which  the  attack  followed  the  retrocession  of  an  eruption 
on  the  face. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  nervous  asthma 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  asthma  had  become  &g&in  merely  a  form  of  dyspnoea  and  a 
symptom  of  other  affections,  especially  of  bronchitis.  The  introduction  of  auscultation  showed, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  the  bronchitis  followed,  and  did  not  precede,  the  asthma,  and 
Laennec,  though  not  entirely  denying  its  existence,  explained  most  cases  by  his  catarrhe  see, 
while  his  contemporaries,  Louis,  Beau,  and  others,  absolutely  denied  the  existence  of  nervous 
asthma,  and,  later,  Rokitansky  referred  the  symptoms  to  emphysema. 

In  1835  the  nervous  theory  of  asthma  was  revived  by  Ramadge,  who  attributed  it  to  spasm 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  compared  it  with  colic  of  the  iutestines.  Romberg, 
in  1841,  relying  upon  the  discovery  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  bronchi  by  Reisseisen,  adopted 
the  same  view,  but  it  was  not  until  Bergson  wrote  his  prize  essay  in  1850  that  idiopathic 
asthma  came  at  last  to  be  generally  recognised  as  an  independent  affection. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  existence  of  spasmodic  asthma  has  been  acknowledged,  and 
discxission  has  turned  upon  the  special  mechanism  of  the  spasm.  Most  authors  then  referred 
the  spasm  to  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscle,  but  the  endeavour  to  demonstrate  this 
expenmen tally  produced  the  most  divergent  results,  Louget,  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  etc.,  being 
on  this  point  in  direct  opjwsition  to  Bonders,  Wintrich,  Budd,  etc. 

Wintrich,  in  1854,  having  failed  to  conduce  himself  of  the  contractility  of  the  bronchi, 
sought  for  the  cause  of  asthma  in  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  respiratory  muscles.  This  view  Bamberger  adopted,  and  extended 
by  clinical  observation.  About  the  same  time,  and  later,  Salter,  writing  in  this  country, 
adopted  without  compromise  the  view  that  asthma  was  due  to  bronchial  spasm  only,  and  m 
1870  this  theory  received  the  strongest  support  from  Bieiiner,  who  based  his  opinions  upon 
the  physiological  experiments  of  Paul  Beit.  With  each  fresh  demonstration  of  the  con- 
tractility of  the  bronchi  by  Bert,  Gerlach,  Schiff,  and  MacGillivray,  the  bronchial  spasm  theory 
received  additional  support,  but  still,  admitting  the  power  of  the  bronchial  muscle  to  contract, 
the  difficulty  of  explamin^  satisfactoiily  all  the  phenomena  of  asthma  by  bronchial  spasm 
remained ;  and  in  1872  Weber  was  led  to  suggest  as  the  essential  factor  in  asthma  a  vascular 
congestion  and  swelling  of  nervous  or  vasomotor  origin,  and  this  view  Riegel,  while  still  holding 
to  tne  theory  of  bronchial  spasm  in  the  main,  adopted  as  part  explanation.  In  1887,  Germain 
See,  whose  views  had  for  a  long  time  been  tending  in  that  direction,  definitely  pronounced 
asthma  to  be  a  neurosis  of  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla,  which  resulted  m  a  spasm 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  especially  of  the  diaphragm.  This  view  the  expriments  of 
Riegel  and  Edineer  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve  confirmed,  and  recently  Hughlings  Jackson 
has  not  hesitated  to  describe  asthma  as  a  i*espiratory  convulsion,  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  medulla,  and  this  is  indeed  the  view  to  which  an  imiwirtial  review  of  the 
facts  seems  necessarily  to  lead. 

Among  the  theories  of  asthma  which  have  been  proposed,  and  either  disproved  or  not 
generally  accepted,  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  Leyden's ;  which  referred  the  bronchial  sjwwm  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  presence  in 
the  bronchi  of  peculiar  crystals.  These  are  very  frequently  present,  if  not  invariably  as  some 
hold,  but  as  they  have  also  been  found  in  other  diseases  without  asthma,  they  are  ratlier  the 
effect  than  the  cause. 

2.  Curschmann*s ;  according  to  which  the  symptoms  are  due  to  exudation  into  the  tubes, 
"Bronchiolitis  exudativa."  This  is  obviously  insufficient,  for  in  the  fii-st  place  the  exudation 
is  not  constant  in  asthma,  and  when  it  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent,  as  in  plastic  bronchitis, 
it  does  not  lead  to  the  symptoms  of  asthma.  Still  it  is  quite  tnie,  that  in  some  cases  of 
plastic  bronchitis  in  the  small  tubes  asthmatic  symptoms  may  arise,  and  I  have  recorded 
such  cases  myself. 

3.  Schmidtbom's ;  in  which  the  cause  is  sought  in  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries.  But  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is  brought  foiward,  nor  can  any  be 
at  present.     It  remains  a  mere  speculation,  and  seems  to  me  to  explain  nothing. 

4.  Sir  Andrew  Clark's ;  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  transitory  local  oedema  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  skin  m  urticaiia.  A  still 
better  analogy  would  be  with  those  curious  cases  which  are  sometimes  called  angeio-neurotic 
cedema. 
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53.  WHOOPING-COUGH— PERTUSSia 

Wboopuig-eoii^  is  an  infectioiis  dwemuft,  of  which  the  pranment  syn^tams 
are  a  peculiar  catimrh  of  the  apper  air  pawMgfw  and  a  cfaazBCtemtic  eoogfa.  It 
i»  tisuaU J  epidemic,  and  is  dangercms,  dueflj  from  its  complicatknift. 


Hitttorj, — ^Tbe  afleetko  eaimot  be  deariy  txwed  hmek  bejond  the  BxtMBdi  ecBtmy, 
WM  fint  daeribed  W  de  BuDoa  (1578)  and  defaen^  (IMO).  Priorto  thewliflMsitnieoiifaKd 
with  brooehitis  and  with  inihieiua^  Willis  (1482)  deaezibs  it  as  "  Taans  pneraram  eanTaUTa 
sea  saHbeativa  et  nostro  idiomate  '  ehin-coug^ '  mlgo  dicta,"  so  that,  cmen  at  thia  time^  it  was 
w^-known  eiMOg^  to  bear  a  popolar  name.  In  the  fightffpth  centuiy  wzitiBfls  on  the  sobjeet 
beoune  more  aiimeroiu,  from  wiueh  it  mi|^t  be  aigoea  that  the  affection  had  beeoaw  mofa  fie- 
autat ;  bat  it  b  more  Uktlj  th«t  the  difference  of  opinioo  as  to  its  nature  had  the  unal  lenlt  of 
arawing  general  attention  to  it.  Upon  the  infectioosness  of  the  diiwiHf,  howercr,  all  anthon 
have  been  agreed  from  the  earliest  time,  howerer  direigent  may  hare  been  their  tiieaiiei  as 
to  its  natare. 

In  England,  the  eariiest  names  bj  which  it  was  known  were  chin-eon^  or  kink-coi^^ ;  bat 
whooping-cough  haA  been  for  a  long  time  the  popalar  as  well  as  the  teriiniral  term.  Goqaelnehe 
in  Fiance  and  Keachhasten  in  Germany  are  the  names  in  common  use  amonff  the  people,  bat 
Tossis  convulsiva,  the  name  given  it  hj  Willis,  and  Pertussis,  that  given  it  by  Sydenham,  are 
terms  by  which  it  Is  recognised  in  all  coontries. 

SYMPTOMS. — A  well-marked  attack  of  whooping-cough  b  commonly 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  description  into  three  stages — Ist,  That  of  catarrh; 
2ndy  that  of  the  characteristic  cough ;  and  3rd,  that  of  convalescence. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  three  stages  are  not  sharply  defined,  but  merge  one 
into  the  other.  In  mild  cases  one  or  other  may  even  be  absent ;  for  example,  the 
affection  may  not  go  beyond  a  catarrii,  so  that  the  characteristic  cough  may  fail, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cough  may  be  the  only  symptom  and  the  catarrh  be 
almost  too  slight  to  recognise. 

1.  TJie  first  or  catarrhal  stage. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  first 
symptoms  are  those  of  catarrh  of  no  great  severity,  which  often  come  on  sud- 
denly without  apimrent  cause.  In  more  strongly  marked  cases  the  symptoms 
arc  those  of  a  feverish  cold ;  the  eyes  are  suffused,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  nose 
stopped  up,  the  voice  somewhat  husky,  and  the  cough  frequent.  In  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  the  nose  begins  to  niu  and  the  catarrh  to  spread  to  the  large 
air-tubes.  Thougli  the  voice  may  be  husky  and  hoarse,  still  there  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  any  marked  laryngitis.  In  the  same  way  the  nasal  catarrh  is  as  a  rule  not 
severe,  but  sometimes  there  may  be  a  copious  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose, 
witli  long  paroxysms  of  sneezing. 

The  cough  in  these  cases  of  early  catarrh,  though  not  characteristic,  is  very 
troublesome.  It  is  frequent,  short,  irritable  and  persistent,  like  that  of  measles, 
may  recur  40  or  50  times  in  the  minute,  and  being  usually  worse  at  night,  inter- 
fere greatly  with  rest. 

The  temperature  may  be  raised  for  two  or  three  days,  but  rarely  passes 
nlx)ve  100  or  101.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  and  so  is  the  respiration.  Though 
in  a  severe  case  the  child  may  complain  of  feeling  chilly,  anything  like  a  rigor  is 
rarely  seen  unless  there  be  some  inflammatory  complication.  The  appetite  is 
lost,  the  tongue  coated,  the  bowels  usually  confined,  but  sometimes  there  may  be 
looseness,  the  head  is  heavy  and  aching,  and  the  child  is  ailing  and  irritable. 
In  all  these  symptoms  there  is  nothing  characteristic,  but  when  an  epidemic 
of  whooping-cough  prevails,  all  catarrhs  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
can»fully  treated. 

Si)caking  generally,  the  catarrh  in  this  stage  is  slight,  often  so  slight  as  to 
1)0  overlooked,  but  when  considcmble  and  in  a  young  child,  it  is  of  serious  prog- 
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nosis,  and  indicates  a  severe  and  probably  dangerous  attack.  When  this  stage 
is  sufficiently  well  marked  to  measure,  it  lasts  usually  a  few  days,  a  week  or  ten 
days  on  the  average,  but  its  duration  varies  greatly,  even  from  two  to  thirty- 
five  days. 

2.  7%e  second  or  convulsive  stage,  —  The  commencement  of  this  stage  is 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  the  characteristic  cough.  This  may  make  its 
appearance  abruptly,  but  more  often  the  cough  of  the  preceding  catarrh  under- 
goes a  gradual  change,  becoming  less  frequent  and  more  paroxysmal,  and  often 
ending,  even  when  not  especially  violent,  with  vomiting.  Such  a  gradual  change 
is  only  observed  where  the  early  catarrhal  stage  is  well  marked,  and  in  some 
mild  cases  the  first  indication  of  the  affection  may  be  the  whoop. 

The  true  paroxysm  consists  in  a  series  of  short  coughs,  or,  as  they  have  been 
well  called,  expiratory  explosions.  These  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
iminterrupted  by  any  corresponding  inspiration,  until  the  chest  becomes,  as  it 
would  seem,  almost  empty  of  air,  and  the  child  grows  blue  in  the  face,  and  seems 
on  the  point  of  suffocation ;  then  all  at  once  a  long-drawn  inspiration  is  taken, 
which,  as  the  air  passes  through  the  still  contracted  glottis,  gives  rise  to  the  loud 
whoop  or  crow  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  During  the  coughing  mucus 
runs  from  the  nose,  tears  from  the  eyes,  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  the  paroxysm 
finally  ends  with  the  discharge  of  a  certain  amount  of  viscid  mucus  from  the 
mouth,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Usually  in  each  paroxysm  there  is  not  more  than  one  whoop,  but  there  may 
be  several,  and  then  there  is  usually  after  each  a  short  pause  before  the  cough 
begins  afresh. 

In  a  severe  paroxysm  the  distress  towards  the  end  of  the  fit  is  extreme ;  the 
face  is  blue,  the  eyes  red  and  starting  from  the  head,  the  mouth  gaping,  with 
the  tongue  thrust  forward  between  the  teeth,  mucus  dropping  from  the  nose 
and  saliva  from  the  mouth,  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face  greatly  distended, 
while  bleeding  may  take  place  from  the  nose  and  even  ears,  or  into  the  skin  and 
beneath  the  conjimctiva,  urine  and  feeces  be  passed  unintentionally,  and  the 
atteusk  end  with  vomiting. 

The  pulse  during  the  paroxysm  is  accelerated  and  often  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent. In  a  bad  fit  it  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  uncountable.  The 
temperature  in  this  stage  is  not  raised,  unless  there  be  some  complication ;  the 
extremities  are  cool,  and  the  body  and  face  often  covered  with  cold  sweat.  The 
actual  paroxysm  is  often  preceded  by  the  rattling  of  mucus  in  the  trachea, 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient,  and  for  some  minutes  before 
the  cough  commences.  The  child  seems  conscious  of  the  impending  attack ;  if 
an  infant,  it  becomes  restless,  unhappy,  and  fretful  and  refuses  food ;  while  older 
children  often  complain  of  the  rattling  and  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  or  of 
a  feeling  of  nausea ;  they  stop  in  their  play,  run  to  the  nurse  or  mother,  and 
cling  to  her  for  support,  or  in  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come,  rush  to  the  basin. 
When  the  paroxysm  is  over  the  relief  is  immediate ;  the  infant  will  fall  asleep 
again  or  take  the  food  it  had  before  refused,  the  older  child  will  return  to  its  play, 
unless  exhausted  by  a  very  severe  attack,  when  it  may  complain  of  headache, 
and  prefer  to  lie  still  for  a  time  or  even  to  sleep. 

As  the  chest  becomes  emptied  of  air,  the  percussion  note,  it  is  stated,  becomes 
less  resonant.  Theoretically  this  might  be  so,  but  it  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  and  in  many  ctises  the  percussion  is  tym- 
panitic, owing  to  the  emphysema  which  has  been  produced  by  the  coughing. 

On  auscultation,  all  that  is  heard  during  the  paroxysm  is  the  short  expiratory 
jerks  of  the  cough ;  during  the  whoop  no  distinct  respiratory  murmur  is  audible. 
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ohiofly  Iwoawiio  it  is  masked  by  the  loud  laryngeal  sound,  but  also  perhaps 
boomiMcs  as  Laennce  suggested,  the  bronchi  are  in  a  similar  condition  of  spasm  to 

thn  larynx. 

Aftwr  the  paroxysm  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  emphysematous,  and  in  infonts, 
JuHt  liN  with  bronchitis  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  in 
front  iiro  proiiiinont  and  distended,  showing  the  predominance  of  emphysema 
thorn. 

The  Whoop- — The  whoop  is  due  to  inspiration  occurring  while  the  glottis 

Im  Mil II  ooutnuUtMt. 

*riio  MjMwin  iwuiiHy  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  cough,  but 
•u»t  iuviiriubly,  for  the  cough  may  be  severe  without  much  spasm,  and  therefore 
wllh  b\it  littio  wliooping;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spasm  may  continue  after 
(ho  tHMigh  iM  iMist,  and  in  infants  even  lead  to  acute  suffocation. 

Ill  infants  the  whoop  i«  not  conspicuous,  and  may  not  infrequently  bo  absent. 
ThU  fact  explains  the  diftorent  views  as  to  the  frequency  of  whooping-cough  in 
liifautH,  the  affection  ()ft<'ii  a))]M*aring  in  them  only  as  a  severe  catarrh,  with  a 
t  »H»\ihloHonio  but  not  chanu'toriHtio  cough.  In  older  children  the  whoop  rarely  fails. 
Tho  oarlier  the  whfK)p  dovolopM,  (ho  more  severe  the  case  is  likely  to  prove.  The 
\vht»t>t)ing  generally  continutm  iit  its  nuixiniuni  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
hlowly  Mubsides,  but  it  \h  liable  to  recur  on  very  slight  cause,  even  it  may  be  for 
ni^voral  months  afterwards. 

With  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  complications,  for  example  bronchitis, 
and  above  all  pneumonia,  the  paroxysmal  cough  and  whoop  tend  to  disappear  for 
I  ho  thno,  and  to  return  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  This  is  especially 
|lk«ily  to  happen  in  very  young  children.  The  difliculty  of  diagnosis  may  then 
im  vl'ry  great,  and  it  is  wise  with  broncho-pneumonia  in  little  children  always  to 
lioiir  In  mind,  as  the  possible  determining  cause,  a  prior  attack  of  whooping-cough. 
1 1.  Im,  at  all  events,  not  rare  in  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  a  history 
of  wliooj)ing-cough  has  not  been  obtained,  for  the  whoop  to  appear  during  con- 
vahmoonoo,  and  thus  establish  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  On  the  other 
IimimI,  It'  nnist  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  little  whoop  or  crow,  as  it  is  called,  in 
In  fan  In  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  the  result  of  flatulence,  or  an  incomplete 
aMaok  of  laryngismus  stridulus.  The  actual  paroxysm  varies  in  duration  from  a 
fitvv  MoootidH  to  a  few  minutes,  there  being  as  a  rule  in  each  only  one  or  perhaps 
I  wo  wlMH)|m.  The  number  of  paroxysms  varies  greatly  from  one  or  two  during 
llio  wliolo  attack  to  a  great  number  each  day.  At  the  height  of  the  disease,  it 
U  not  uncommon  to  get  paroxysms  every  hour  or  even  every  half  hour.  A 
Mi«M  \n  rocorded  (Macall)  in  which  there  were  140  in  a  single  day,  and  that  in  a 
tihiM  ol^ht  months  old. 

'I'ho  paroxysms  are  generally  most  frequent  and  worst  at  night. 

Tim  attacks  are  easily  excited  at  any  time  by  various  causes.     Chief  among 
l.lumo  In  the  taking  of  food,  especially  the  more  substantial  meals  of  the  day,, 
iioi  lit  b<Mng  followed  by  the  ejection  of  the  meal  just  as  it  had  been  taken, 
liitUl    tho   imtients  dread   the  very  sight  of  food.      The  debility  and   failure 
I  if    44Ulrltion   thus    produced    may  constitute   the  greatest  difficulties  in   the 

'I'hp  V(»miting  may  be  sometimes  successfully  checked  and  the  food  retained, 
hy  i^iv'ing  it  only  immediately  after  a  paroxysm.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  whuu  vAwiiting  takes  place  after  food  the  whole  meal  is  necessarily  brought 
up.     V-  ".ry,  a  large  part  of  it  is  often  retained,  so  that  in  spite  of 

frequ  le  nutrition  may  be  fairly  preserved. 
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Other  excitmg  causes  of  a  paroxysm  are  movements  of  the  larynx,  as  in 
speaking,  shouting,  crying ;  pressure  over  the  larynx  ;  violent  efforts  leading  to 
inoreased  respiratory  action,  as  running,  straining,  etc. ;  ahove  all,  emotional 
disturbances  such  as  a  fit  of  temper,  crying,  or  laughing.  Lastly,  anything 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  excite  a  cough  will,  in  whooping- 
cough,  produce  a  paroxysm,  e,g,,  changes  of  temperature,  dusty  places,  crowded 
rooms,  and  even,  it  is  said,  air  laden  with  carbonic  acid  or  other  impurities. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysmal  stage  is,  on  the  average,  about  four  weeks. 

3.  The  third  or  convalescent  stage  is  characterised  by  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  all  the  characteristic  symptoms,  the  case  often  ending  in  the  way  it  began  as 
a  catarrh.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  usually  from  three  to  four  weeks,  but 
much  will  depend  in  any  given  case  upon  its  freedom  from  complications. 

The  general  health  in  nearly  all  cases  suffers  considerably,  and  there  is  great 
loss  of  flesh,  so  that  the  children  may  be  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  coughing  and  the  want  of  continuous  sleep, 
partly  to  the  loss  of  appetite  and  the  difl&culty  of  retaining  food  upon  the 
stomach.  In  little  children  the  bowels  often  become  loose  and  offensive,  and  a 
condition  of  chronic  mucous  diarrhoea  sets  in  which  is  very  difficult  to  control, 
and  not  rarely  ends  in  fatal  marasmus. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  loss  of  appetite  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  may 
be  in  part  produced  by  the  mucus  which  has  been  swallowed  and  undergone  decom- 
position. For  it  is  little  children  who  are  especially  liable  to  this  complication^ 
and  they  do  not  voluntarily  expectorate.  The  clearing  out  of  this  mucus  from 
the  stomach  by  vomiting  may  explain  the  value  attached  by  some  writers  to  the 
administration  of  an  occasional  emetic,  and  supports  a  common  popular  belief 
that  children  who  vomit  in  whooping-cough  do  well. 

Even  when  all  symptoms  have  subsided  and  the  appetite  has  returned,  the 
nutrition  may  not  improve.  For  this  state  of  things  there  is  nothing  but 
change  of  air  to  the  hills  or  to  the  seaside,  which  often  at  once  results  in  rapid 
convalescence. 

DURATION. — The  average  duration  of  whooping-cough  is  about  two 
months,  but  individual  cases  vary  within  wide  limits,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
affection  as  a  whole  is  also  true  of  the  different  stages. 

The  total  duration  is  thus  given  by  different  authors.     Gerhardt,  2  to  10  weeks ;  Steiner,  3 
to  8  weeks  ;  Biei-mer,  4  to  5  weeks  ;  Ch.  West,  10  weeks  ;  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  7  to  10  weeks. 
The  total  duration  is  thus  divided  among  the  different  stages  : 


Ch.  West, 

1st  Stage. 

2  weeks 
(2-35  days) 
8-15  days 

2nd  Stage. 
4  weeks 

Srd  Stage. 
4  weeks       = 

Total  duration. 
10  weeks. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet,  . 

30-40  days 

10-15  days     = 

7  to  10  weeks. 

COMPLICATIONS.— The  chief  complications  may  be  referred  to  the 
catarrh,  to  the  violent  coughing,  and  to  the  nervous  disturbance. 

I.  Complications  associated  with  the  catarrh.— Most  of  the  grave  com- 
plications arise,  as  would  be  expected,  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  organs. 

Catarrh  of  the  upper  air  passages,  i.e.,  of  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi,  is  a 
part  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  viscid  mucus  expectorated 
at  the  end  of  the  paroxysm  is  derived.  This  catarrh  may  spread  upwards  and 
involve  the  larynx  and  parts  about  the  glottis,  but  laryngitis  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
prominent  symptom.  In  most  cases  the  voice  is  not  even  hoarse  or  husky,  but 
in  some  the  symptoms  of  laryngitis  may  be  severe  enough  to  raise  even  the 
question  of  croup.     In  a  few  rare  instances  membranous  laryngitis  has  been 
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actually  found,  but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  accidental  association 
of  two  entirely  independent  diseases.  On  the  other  hand  the  catarrh  is  especially 
liable  to  descend  to  the  smaller  air-tubes,  and  the  bronchitis  thus  produced  coor 
stitutes  one  of  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  giavest  of  the 
complications.  In  little  children  bronchitis  is  always  serious,  and  especially  so 
when  complicating  whooping-cough,  because  of  the  increased  risks  of  caRapae  and 
broncho-pneumonia.  Fortunately  when  broncho-pneumonia  is  severe  the  ooogh 
usually  becomes  less  paroxysmal,  and  the  whoop  may  disappear,  so  that  ti^e 
lungs  and  circulation  are  relieved,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  of  that  extra  strain 
upon  them. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  is  very  common,  and  stands  in  most  cases  in  direct 
relation  to  the  bronchitis,  but  the  tendency  to  it  is  greatly  increased  by  violent 
paroxysms  of  coughing. 

Collapse  at  the  bases,  when  there  is  much  bronchitis,  may  easily  be  overlooked, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  rare  without  any  rise  of  temperature  and  with  no  other 
symptoms  than  an  increase  in  the  dyspnoea. 

AH  these  respiratory  complications  not  only  increase  the  danger  at  the  time, 
but,  being  very  obstinate  and  liable  to  recur,  protract  the  illness  and  prolong 
convalescence. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  in  nearly  all  fatal  cases  found  enlarged.  This  is 
not  a  primary  lesion,  as  it  was  formerly  regarded,  but  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia,  from  which  few  fatal  cases  have  been 
free. 

Pleurisy  is  rare  except  when  ooourrioff  over  a  superficial  patch  of  broncho-pueumonia. 
Pericaraitis  as  well  as  eudocarditis  have  been  described,  but  they  are  rare,  and  probably 
stand  in  merely  accidental  association  with  whooping-cough. 

2.  Complications  associated  with  the  violent  cough. — The  prolonged 

attacks  of  coughing  greatly  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  thus  throw  a  great  strain  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  irregularity  and  intermittency  of  its  action  is  to  be  referred,  and  some  of  the 
cases  of  sudden  death  during  a  paroxysm  may  well  be  due  to  cardiac  syncope 
from  over-distension.  The  results  of  congestion  are  more  evident  in  the  veins 
of  the  head  aud  neck,  the  large  trunks  of  which  become  greatly  distended, 
while  the  small  venous  capillaries  may  rupture  and  give  rise  to  haemorrhage. 

These  mechanical  hcemorrhages  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  head 
and  neck,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  ease  and  completeness  with  which  the  main 
trunks  from  above  can  be  compressed  as  they  pass  through  the  narrow  upper 
opening  into  the  thorax.  That  there  is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  to  whooping- 
cough  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  similar  hesmorrhages  are  met  with  in 
epilepsy  where  the  fits  have  been  severe  and  frequent.  The  haemorrhages  have 
these  peculiarities  in  common,  that  they  are  rarely  considerable,  and  that  they 
occur  only  during  the  paroxysm  and  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  past. 

Epistaxis  is  the  commonest  form.  It  is  rarely  profuse,  but  it  may,  when 
frequently  recurring,  greatly  increase  the  debility  and  anaemia. 

Subconjunctival  ecchymosis  is  also  frequent.  It  is  generally  bilateral  and 
more  or  less  symmetrical.  Trousseau  has  recorded  a  unique  case  in  which  the 
tears  were  blood-stained. 

Bleeding  from  the  ears  may  also  occur.  This  probably  never  hapj>ens  with- 
out rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  this  rupture  is  generally  bilateral. 
Roger,  ^  in  a  case  of  old  perforation,  saw  the  blood  gush  freely  out  of  the  hole 
in  the  membrane  at  each  paroxysm.     In  most  cases,  when  the  cough  is  well,  the 

*  Bull.  Aca<f.  Med.,  1879. 
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membrane  heals  and  the  deafness  produced  at  the  time  by  the  perforation  is 
completely  reoovered  from. 

Ecehymoses  into  the  akin  are  common  enough  about  the  face  and  neck,  but  only 
rare  on  ike  trunk  and  extremities.  They  are  small,  ])unctate,  and  rarely  amount 
to  more  than  petechiso.  Trousseau  saw  a  nsevus  over  the  orbit  bleed  freely 
during  the  paroxysms. 

The  saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  are  not  infrequently  blood-stained,  the 
blood  coming  from  the  gums,  from  a  crack  in  the  lip  or  tongue,  or  from  an  ulcer 
of  the  frsBuum. 

From  the  main  air-tubes  small  amounts  of  bleeding  (streaky  hasnioptysis)  are 
common  enough,  but  anything  approaching  to  profuse  haemoptysis  is  very  rare, 
and  attributable  to  some  complication. 

HcBmorrhage  into  vesicles  of  the  lung  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  recorded. 

Temporary  defects  ofvisiorif  even  amounting  to  amaurosis,  are  occasionally  met 
with.  They  are  in  all  probability  due  to  the  venous  congestion,  for  they  quickly 
pass  off,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  instance  of  retinal  or  subretinal  hseraorrhage 
actually  observed  has  been  recorded. 

Intracranial  congestion  may  explain  the  stupor  of  some  cases  and  the  convul- 
sions of  others,  and  it  may  also  lead  to  oedema  of  the  brain,  or  effusion  into  the 
ventricles,  but  acttial  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  is  rare. 

Another  important  complication  resulting  from  the  violent  coughing  is 
rupture  of  the  lung.  This  usually  takes  place  beneath  the  pleura,  and  not  in- 
frequently at  more  spots  than  one,  so  that  bullse  of  air  are  found  in  many  places. 
From  this  the  air  tracks  either  along  the  bronchial  tubes,  or,  as  is  more  common, 
round  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the  mediastinum,  whence  it  may  spread  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  neck  and  so  become  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  body. 
Sometimes  the  pleura  gives  way  and  pneumothorax  is  produced,  which  is  gene- 
rally fatal,  but,  short  of  pneumothorax,  many  of  the  cases  of  rupture  of  the  lung, 
even  when  they  have  led  to  widespread  general  emphysema,  recover. 

Among  the  mechanical  results  of  coughing  may  be  placed  the  Evened  Ulcer^ 
to  which  a  specific  value  was  formerly  assigned.  Attention  was  first  drawn 
to  it  in  this  country  by  Morton,^  but  it  had  been  previously  described  abroad  by 
Bouchard  and  others.  In  little  children  the  distress  causes  them  to  thrust  the 
tongue  forward  at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  thus  rubbed  over  the  teeth, 
which  cut  the  surface,  and  thus  produce  the  ulcer. 

The  ulcer  is  a  shallow  abraded  surface  without  definite  characters,  sometimes 
quite  superficial,  sometimes  deep,  and  not  infrequently  bleeding.  It  is  usually 
met  with  in  children  who  have  cut  only  one  or  two  of  their  lower  incisors.  It  is 
rare  in  older  children  who  have  cut  all  their  teeth,  or  even  all  their  front  teeth, 
and  it  does  not  occur  in  infants  who  have  no  teeth  at  all  It  is  not  found  before 
the  spasmodic  stage  is  reached,  and  it  may  develop  then  in  three  or  four  days, 
but  it  is  often  absent  throughout.  Its  usual  seat  is  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  on  both  sides  of  the  frsenum  if  both  lower  incisors  are  cut,  or  on  one  side 
if  but  one  be  cut.  Sometimes  an  ulcer  of  similar  origin  is  met  with  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue. 

Two  other  complications  to  which  the  violent  coughing  leads,  neither  of 
which  is  rare,  are  hernia  and  prolapse  of  the  bowel,  but  they  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

3.  Complications  connected  with  the  nervous  system.— The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  convulsions.  The  liability  to  convidsions  stands  in  most  cases 
in  direct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  i,e.,  they  are  most  likely  to 

^  ffarveian  80c.  Trans, ,  1876. 
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occur  where  the  paroxysms  are  severe ;  but  this  is  not  a  constant  rule,  for  con- 
vulsions may  be  absent  where  the  fits  are  severe,  and  present  where  they  are 
comparatively  slight.  Something  depends  on  the  age,  the  liability  to  fits  being 
greater  the  younger  the  child  is ;  and  something  also  upon  the  constitutional  pre« 
disposition,  for  some  children  have  fits  on  very  slight  provocation,  so  that  in  this 
respect,  convulsions  being  a  serious  and  often  fatal  complication,  constitutional 
tendency  becomes  an  important  factor  in  prognosis. 

Convulsions  form  an  always  grave  complication,  but  their  relative  gravity  in 
any  particular  case  depends  greatly  upon  their  cause.  They  may  be  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  the  general  nervous  disturbance  which  forms  a  part  of  the  disease  ; 
they  may  mark  the  onset  of  some  acute  inflammatory  complication ;  they  may  be 
the  result  of  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  or  of  some  cerebral  lesion ;  or  lastly,  be  a 
suffocation  symptom,  as  in  any  other  form  of  asphyxia. 

Carpopedal  contractions  and  twitcJiings  of  the  face  or  limbs  are  also  common. 
They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  a  fit,  and  may  develop,  though  not  necessarily, 
into  convulsions. 

In  bad  cases  the  child  may  become  heavy,  drowsy,  or  almost  comatose. 
This,  when  not  the  result  of  an  intracranial  lesion,  is  due  to  carbonic  acid  poison- 
ing, consequent  on  some  grave  pulmonary  complication. 

Acute  meningitis  and  hydrocephalMS  are  described  as  occasional  complications,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  stand  in  any  close  or  direct  relation  to  whooping-cough. 

Hemiplegia  is  not  altogether  rare.  I  have  at  any  rate  seen  several  instances 
of  it  in  quite  young  children. 

Thus  a  child  of  3  years  of  age  during  a  violent  paroxysm  became  convulsed  and  unconscious. 
On  recovery  it  was  found  to  bd  hemiplegic  on  the  right  side  and  aphasic.  Motion  was  ulti- 
mately recovered,  but  athetosis  developed  on  the  affected  side.  Speech  was  also  completely 
restoI^ed  in  the  course  of  seveiul  months. 

A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Beevor.^ 

SHQUHLi£. — Whooping-cough  has  no  sequelse  save  those  of  the  compli- 
cations to  which  it  leads.  Thus  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema^  and  even 
asthma^  may  date  back  to  whooping-cough  in  childhood.  The  irritability  of  the 
larynx  to  which  the  whoop  is  due  may  persist,  and  the  child  be  subject  for  some 
time  to  attacks  of  laryngismus  stridulus;  but,  as  after  whooping-cough  rickets 
not  infrequently  develops,  or  if  it  has  been  present  before  becomes  aggravated, 
the  possibility  of  the  laryngismus  being  due  to  this  cause  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  only  sequelae,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  which  whooping-cough  leaves  behind 
are  the  ancemia,  debility  and  general  delicacy^  which  may  continue  for  months  and 
be  only  cured  by  change  of  air. 

General  dropsy  has  been  described  as  following  whoopiuj^-cough,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  in  anv 
way,  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  ansemic  anasarca  which  may  develop  in  a  weakly  child, 
cachectic  from  any  cause.  It  is  a  rare  affection  under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  as  a 
sequela  of  whooping-cough. 

The  most  serious  sequela,  though  fortunately  not  a  very  common  one,  in 
weakly  children,  especially  if  they  are  rickety  or  come  of  a  tubercular  stock,  is 
the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  the  glands,  bronchi,  or  lungs  which  have  been 
the  seat  of  lesion  during  the  height  of  the  disease.  Whooping-cough  may  thus 
lead  to  phthisis,  or  even  to  general  tuberculosis. 

Fost-niortem,  tubercular  lesions  are  not  rare,  but  the  relative  frequency  of  such  lesions  among 
fatal  cases  must  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  their  frequency  in  cases  which  do  not  die,  for  the 
children  may  have  been  tubercular  before,  and,  if  so,  would  be  most  likely  to  die  when  attacked 
by  whooping-cough. 

^  Clin.  Soe,  2V.,  xz.  90. 
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PATHOLOGY. — The  essential  pathology  of  whooping-cough  is  unknown. 
In  fatal  cases  certain  morbid  changes  are  frequently  found,  but  they  are  such  as 
result  from  the  complications,  unless  the  catarrh  of  the  large  air  passages  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  disease.  With  this  exception  the  lesions  are  the  ordinary 
ones  of  bronchitis,  viz.,  collapse  of  greater  or  less  extent,  emphysema  and  broncho- 
pneumonia. Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  coughing,  subpleural,  interstitial  and 
mediastinal  emphysema  may  be  found,  or  even  pneumothorax.  Enlarged  bronchial 
glands  are  the  rule,  and  if  not  of  date  antecedent  to  the  attack  of  whooping- 
cough,  are  due  to  the  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  to  which  it  has  led.  The 
glands  are  sometimes  caseous,  and  the  lung  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercular 
infiltration. 

The  lesions  of  rickets  are  common,  and  to  these  may  be  referred  the  large  liver 
and  spleen  occasionally  described.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
rickety  children  who  are  attacked  with  whooping-cough  often  die. 

Ecchymoses  are  frequent  in  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  as  well  as  internally  in 
the  pleura,  in  the  pericardium,  in  the  bronchi,  and  even  in  the  lung  tissue. 

In  the  brain  the  veins  are  congested,  and  fluid  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
ventricles ;  meningitis  has  been  described,  and  in  other  cases  actual  haemorrhages 
into  the  cerebral  tissues  have  been  found. 

All  these  lesions  are  obviously  accidental,  and  none  of  them  constitutes  in  any 
way  the  essential  pathology  of  whooping-cough,  which  remains  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Theories. — The  facts  which  require  to  be  explained  by  any  satisfactory 
theory  of  whooping-cough  are  these — (1)  Its  contagiousness  and  epidemic 
character,  and  the  immunity  given  by  one  attack.  In  these  respects  whooping- 
cough  resembles  the  specific  fevers.  (2)  The  peculiar  character  of  the  respira- 
tion, viz.,  the  spasmodic  cough  and  the  whoop,  which  suggest  nerve  irritation ; 
and,  lastly,  the  local  catarrh.  The  theories,  therefore,  are  chiefly  three — 
(1)  That  whooping-cough  is  a  zymotic  disease;  (2)  that  it  is  a  neurosis;  and 
(3)  that  it  is  a  specific  catarrh.  According  to  the  theory  adopted,  whooping-cough 
appears  in  systematic  treatises  on  medicine  in  different  places,  either  among  the 
general  infectious  diseases,  or  among  the  local  diseases  of  the  nervous  or  respira- 
tory systems  respectively. 

1.  In  favour  of  the  zymotic  theory  are  the  facts  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
contagious,  and  has  a  period  of  incubation,  that  it  prevails  in  epidemics,  and  that 
one  attack  almost  invariably  provides  immunity  for  the  rest  of  life.  The  chief 
arguments  urged  per  contra  are  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  attack,  the  com- 
parative slightness  of  the  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  in  uncomplicated 
cases,  and  the  long  duration  of  the  affection. 

2.  In  favoiu:  of  a  neurosis  is  urged  the  peculiar  character  of  the  paroxysm, 
but  against  it  stand  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  zymotic  theory,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  whooping-cough  difiers  from  other  neuroses  in  not  being,  like 
them,  liable  to  recur. 

All  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  constant  lesion  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres 
have  hitherto  failed.  The  inflammation  of  the  vagus  trunk  described  by  Hufe- 
land,  Breschet  and  others  has  been  disproved.  The  irritation  of  the  branches  of 
the  vagus  by  enlarged  or  inflamed  bronchial  glands,  advocated  by  Guenneau  de 
Mussey  and  Friedleben,  has  nothing  positive  to  support  it,  and  is  on  its  own 
merits  extremely  improbable,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  these  changes 
are  met  with  without  any  symptoms  at  all  resembling  whooping-cough. 

3.  For  the  catarrhal  theory  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  it  is  not  a  common 
but  a  specific  catarrh,  in  order  to  account  for  its  infectiousness.  The  peculiar 
attacks  are,  it  is  presumed,  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  a  foreign  body 
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in  the  larynx,  due  to  the  irritatioD  of  the  bronchia]  secretion  when  it  haa  reached 
the  larynx  ;  but  against  these  argunnents  it  must  be  urged  that  the  resemblance 
to  the  paroiysnis  of  cough  and  dyspncea  produced  by  a  foreign  body  is  only 
remote,  and  that  laryngitis  or  bronchitis  with  copious  eecretioo  is  unattended 
with  any  symptoms  of  the  kind.  To  explain  this  difficulty  it  is  held  that  the 
secretion  of  whooping-cough  is  of  a  peculiarly  irritating  nature,  aciiuired  by  the 
presence  in  it  of  siwcilic  organisnis,  which  organisms  T&rious  authors  profess  to 
have  discovered. 

LelMrioli '  in  1870  describwi  fungi  with  mycelium  and  spores  fuTming  nassBa  large  enough 
to  bo  viBible  to  the  n&ked  eye,  whicli  eommeuced  to  gniir  iibuut  the  epiglottis  Knd  spread  down- 
wards, the  paroiysm  being  produced  when  they  reached  the  glottis.  In  1874  he  farther 
deaoribed  masses  oT  microoucpi  to  which  he  also  attrihul«d  spocific  rslue,  and  in  both  casee  lie 
claimed  bf  the  injectioti  of  tlie  growth  intii  the  trachea  dF  rabbits  to  have  pruduced  a  character- 
iatic  catarrh.  These  results  were  coulirmed  by  T^haracr'  in  1876,  hut  contradicted  in  all 
respects  by  Birch -Hiischfeld  '  in  1873,  and  by  Hossbacli  '  in  1880. 

Burger 'in  1883  described  a  bacillus,  and"^  Deichler'  in  1888  a  protuiooo  ;  Afanaaa^ewT  in 
IS87  found  a  small  bacillus  which  in  dogs  produced  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  with  sputum 
somewhat  like  that  of  whooping-CDUgh.  These  observations  SsmBtcheDko  "  confirmed,  and  found 
the  bacillus  not  only  in  the  secretion  in  tbe  trachea  and  luugs,  but  also  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Ritter*  described  a  smnll  diplocoeous.  occurring  in  straight  or  clustered  chains,  which  be 
was  able  to  cultivate  aud  by  which  he  produced  in  dogs  an  affection  which  resembled  whooping- 
cough. 

Cohn  and  Neumann  ">  discovered  b  streptococcus  oc<iurring  in  long  sod  short  cbaios. 

The  search  for  the  speciliQ  germ  of  wnoopiiig-congh  has  so  far  uot  been  successliil.  The 
difficulties  of  isolation  are  very  great,  and  inoculation  experiments  upon  animals  have  hitherto 
proved  failures  ;  for  though  iu  dogecatarrh  and  cough  can  be  produced  which  resemble  whoopiuo- 
cough,  it  Bp[icars  that  tbe  same  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  different  nrganisms,  so  that  the 
test  is  not  conclusive, 

Ol  the  whole  the  tacts  of  the  diaeaso  seem  best  explained  if  whooping-cough 
be  regarded  as  an  infectious  zymotic  diBease.  the  stress  of  whiub  falls  chiefly  on 
the  nerve  centres  in  the  medulla,  but  which  produces  at  the  same  time  local 
manirestatioDB  in  the  air  passages  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  or  specilic  catarrh. 

A  close  pathological  analogy  to  whooping-cough  seems  to  be  aflforded  by 
hydrophobia,  a  resemblance  which  may  have  been  preseut  to  Trousseau's  mind, 
for  in  his  Clinical  Lectures  hydrophobia  is  the  subject  which  he  has  placed 
immediately  following  whooping-cough.  If  this  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  it 
is  remarkable. 

ETIOLOGY. — Whooping-cough  ia  undoubtedly  infectious,  aud  is  tntOB- 
mitted  through  the  breath  or  the  sputum  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  healtliy. 
It  is  probably  impossible  for  a  third  person  to  carry  the  infection,  unless  by 
wearing  clothes  upon  which  the  sputum  has  fallen. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  very  uncertain,  some  authors  putting  it  at  as 
little  as  two  days,  others  at  as  much  as  fourteen.  In  many  eases  it  seema  to  be 
about  a  week.  The  infectiousness  is  at  its  masimum  during  the  convulsive 
stage,  but  it  is  active  enough  during  the  initial  catarrh,  and  probably  lasts  some 
time  after  the  whoop  has  ceased,  so  that  patients  cannot  be  considered  safe  to 
mix  with  others  till  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  last  whoop  was  heard. 

The  protection  afforded  by  an  attack  seems  almost  complete.  Second 
attacks  ore  extremely  rare,  rarer,  indeed,  it  appears  than  in  almost  any  other  of 
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the  ordinary  zymotic  diseases.  Two  cases  each  are  recorded  by  Ozanan  ^  and 
Troiiaaeau,  and  another  by  Charles  West.^  The  last  occurred  in  a  girl  of  7  years 
of  age  who  had  had  the  first  attack  at  the  age  of  3. 

Whobping-oough  is  especiaUy  liable  to  occur  in  epidemics  which  spread 
themselves  over  many  months,  but  in  large  towns  it  is  hardly  ever  completely 
absent  Hirsch  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  whoopiug-<x)ugh  may  arise  sometimes 
spontaneously,  independently  of  infection,  but  this  is  opposed  to  modem  views. 

Its  distribution  is  universal.  Hardly  any  part  of  the  world  seems  free 
from  it.  It  flourishes  alike  in  hot  and  cold  regions,  in  high  altitudes  and  in 
low-lying  places.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  tropics  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
favourable  to  its  development.  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  are  comparatively 
free,  probably  owing  to  their  isolation.  Races  and  nationality  are  without 
influence,  for  all  the  world  seems  liable  in  the  same  degree. 

In  regard  to  season,  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  is  favoured  by  winter  and 
spring,  but,  once  started,  season  has  little  efiect  upon  its  spread,  though  cold  and 
damp  seasons  greatly  increase  the  severity  and  mortality  in  proportion  as  they 
predispose  to  catarrh. 

Its  relation  to  other  diseases. — Whooping-cough  occasionally  follows 
scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  but  then  probably  only  as  an  accident. 

To  measles  it  may  stand,  however,  in  some  closer  relation,  for  the  number 
of  instances  of  this  kind  is  greater  than  could  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  catarrh  in  each,  and  that  to  this 
catarrh  the  special  susceptibility  is  due.  Usually  the  whooping-cough  follows 
the  measles,  and  at  an  interval  of  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  but  it  sometimes 
precedes  and  may  even  run  concurrently.  When  closely  following  measles  the 
prognosis  is  rendered  less  favourable  owing  to  the  increased  liability  to  bronchitis 
and  broncho-pneumonia. 

In  the  last  century  whooping-cough  was  described  as  frequently  associated  with  intermittent 
fever.  Recent  instances  of  this  are  not  forthcoming,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  fever  referred 
to  was  really  that  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Age. — Whooping-cough  is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood,  although  no 
age  is  exempt,  but  considering  that  the  immunity  provided  by  one  attack  is 
almost  complete,  and  that  few  children  escape,  it  is  obvious  that  cases  in  the 
adult  would  of  necessity  be  rare. 

West's  statistics,  based  on  1367  cases,  are  aa  follow  : — Before  the  age  of  2  years,  42*2  per 
cent.  ;  between  2  and  3  years,  14 '5  percent.  ;  between  3  and  4,  26*2  per  cent.  ;  between  5 
and  10  years,  16'5  per  cent  ;  and  above  the  age  of  10,  1*6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  82*9 
percent,  occur  before  5  years,  and  98*4  per  cent  before  10.  MacalPs  statistics  yield  similar 
results,  viz.,  52  per  cent  before  2  years,  32  per  cent  between  2  and  4,  and  8  per  cent,  between 
4  and  6,  i.«.,  92  per  cent  before  6,  and  8  per  cent,  after.  Attacks  in  middle  life  are  very  rare, 
Steffen  records  one  between  40  and  50  ;  Heberden  two,  one  in  a  woman  of  70  and  the  other  in 
a  man  of  80.  In  the  Registrar-Generars  Statistics  for  the  year  1884,  quoted  below,  a  fatal  case 
is  recorded  in  a  man  over  65,  and  in  those  for  1887  another  in  a  woman  at  the  age  of  75. 

Whooping-cough  is  described  as  relatively  rare  in  infants  before  6  months, 
probably  because  they  are  less  exposed  to  infection,  but  partly  also,  perhaps, 
because  the  disease  is  not  so  easily  recognised,  the  whoop  in  little  babies  being 
by  no  means  so  characteristic  or  common. 

Watson  describes  a  case  in  a  new-bom  infant,  the  mother  having  had  whooping-cough 
four  weeks  before  its  birth.  Bouchut  records  another  which  was  infected  on  the  second  (£Ly,  and 
bad  a  characteristic  cough  on  the  fifth.     Barthez  and  Rilliet  also  mention  similar  cases. 

1  Hist.  Med.,  i.  281.  *  Lea.  mi  ChiUren,  273. 
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lu  adults,  though  cases  are  rare  and  the  disease  less  severe,  the  affection 
often  runs  a  long  course  and  leaves  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  of  the  throat  and  air 
passages  behind.  I  remember  a  young  lady  who  had  whooping-cough  at  the  age 
of  25,  and  whose  voice  remained  weak  for  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  sing  or  even  to  speak  for  long  at  a  time. 

Sex. — Female  children  are  stated  to  be  more  liable  than  male,  and  also  to 
suffer  more  severely,  but  statistics  do  not  seem  always  to  bear  this  statement  out. 

The  mortality  statistics  to  be  quoted  later  show  at  any  rate  that  in  the  five  years  taken,  about 
1500  more  females  died  than  males,  and  the  proportion  of  death  was  that  of  16  females  to  IS 
males. 

The  sickly  and  weak  are  not  more  prone  to  contract  the  disease  than  the 
robust,  but,  of  course,  they  suffer  more  seriously  and  are  more  likely  to 
succumb. 

Pregnant  women  are  said  to  be  especially  susceptible,  but  the  number  of 
cases  in  adults  altogether  is  so  small  that  this  statement  is  probably  an  error. 
What  is  of  more  importance  is  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  abort,  though  from 
the  violence  of  the  cough  this  might  have  been  anticipated. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  animals  might  be  infected  from  man.  Direct  experi- 
ment does  not  support  this  statement,  and  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  remarkable 
that  there  are  no  instances  of  it  recorded  in  recent  years. 

DIAGNOSIS. — When  the  whoop  is  present  the  diagnosis  is  evident,  but 
in  the  early  stage,  before  the  whoop  has  appeared,  and  in  the  later  stage,  after  it 
has  subsided,  there  may  be  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  affection  is  anything 
else  than  an  ordinary  catarrh.  But  even  in  the  early  stage,  paroxysms  of  short, 
explosive  coughs  might  raise  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  whooping-cough, 
and  this  presumption  would  be  confirmed  if  the  attacks  ended  with  vomiting. 

In  small  infants  the  whoop  is  often  absent,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  frequency. 

Again,  with  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  broncho-pneumonia,  the  whoop 
disappears,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  not  recognised  until  the  whoop 
returns  during  convalescence.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  so-called  cure  of 
whooping-cough  by  acute  disease. 

From  other  paroxysmal  coughs  the  history  and  course  of  the  case,  and  the 
character  of  the  cough  are  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  Cough  due  to  a  foreign 
body  in  the  larynx  is  only  likely  to  create  difficulty  in  little  infants,  or  when 
the  body  is  impacted  in  the  larynx  and  yet  does  not  produce  marked 
obstruction. 

Hysterical  coughs  are  sometimes  attended  with  crowing  or  whooping,  but 
though  the  cough  may  be  very  frequent  or  almost  continuous,  the  paroxysms 
are  not  severe,  and  vomiting  rarely  occurs,  besides  which  the  patients  are  adult, 
or  at  any  rate  about  the  age  of  puberty. 

PROGNOSIS  AND  MORTALITY.— The  prognosis  is,  on  the  whole, 
good,  for  in  uncomplicated  cases  recovery,  when  it  takes  place,  is  usually 
complete. 

The  general  mortality  is  low,  but  it  differs  a  good  deal  in  different  places  and 
in  different  epidemics,  varying  from  2  to  15  per  cent.  ;  but,  as  in  influenza,  the 
number  of  persons  attacked  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  is  so  large, 
that  a  perceptible  impression  is  made  on  the  general  death-rate.  General 
mortality  statistics  are,  however,  of  little  use  in  individual  cases,  and  in  any 
given  case  the  prognosis  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  age  and  general 
health  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the  complications  and  other  conditions. 
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Agt  is  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  prognosis.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  life,  as  the 
following  table  compiled  from  the  Registrar-Generars  Reports  of  the  years 
1884—8  inclusive  shows. 


Deaths  from  whooping-cough  at  different  ages, 

(Percentage. ) 

Totals. 

Under  1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

Total. 
Under  5 

5-10 

Above  10 

6457  Males . 
7979  Females 

• 
• 

40-7 
36-82 

32-7 
32-18 

12-4 
14-8 

7-5 
8-2 

3-3 
4-4 

96-66 
96  18 

3-2 
3-7 

0-14 
0-2 

In  the  statistics  of  the  year  1888,  the  deaths  during  the  Ist  year  are  thus  distributed  : — 

1                                  ■ 

1 
1 

First  3  months. 

From  3  to  6  months. 

From  6  to  12  months,  i  Total  per  cent 

Males . 
Females 

1 

8-6 

7-8 

11-5 
9-3 

26-8 
24-6 

46-8 
41-7 

Of  the  fatal  cases,  40  per  cent,  occur  in  children  under  1  year  of  age,  more 
than  70  under  2,  and  more  than  96  per  cent,  under  5.  These  figures  repre- 
sent, of  course  in  another  way,  the  fact  that  whooping-cough  is  a  disease  of 
early  childhood,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  actual  mortality  is  increased  the 
younger  the  child  is. 

Thus  Voit's*  statistics  show  that  under  1  year,  25  per  cent,  of  the  infants  attacked  die ; 
between  1  and  5,  however,  only  4-8,  and  between  6  and  15,  only  1*1. 

The  reasons  are  that  infants  have  but  little  power  to  cough  and  are  liable  to 
get  collapse,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  all  grave  complications  in  little  children ; 
that  they  lose  appetite  and  will  not  take  food  ;  and  that  they  are  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  diarrhoBa  and  vomiting,  and  to  develop  marasmus. 

Sex. — Under  2  years  of  age  the  mortality  in  the  two  sexes  seems  to  be  equal, 
but  after  2  the  mortality  among  females  is  rather  higher. 

The  g^eneral  health.  ^-The  more  weakly  the  child  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
succumb.  Strong  infants  may  pull  through  a  severe  attack,  while  a  slight 
attack  may  prove  too  much  for  a  weakly  child,  and  it  is  as  factors  in  reducing 
the  vigour  and  power  of  resistance  that  rickets,  syphilis,  and  chronic  diarrhoea  are 
of  importance. 

The  position  in  life  also  has  an  influence  in  a  similar  way,  the  risks  being 
less  in  well-fed,  well-housed  children,  who  can  be  carefully  tended  and  properly 
fed. 

The  severity  of  the  attack. — The  risks  vary  with  the  number  and  violence 
of  the  paroxysms.  The  paroxysms  may  be  numerous  and  yet  slight,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  but  severe.  As  a  rule,  the  number  and  severity  vary  together. 
Where  violent  paroxysms  frequently  recur,  the  child  is  worn  out  by  the  fatigue 
of  coughing,  and  by  the  want  of  sleep,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  food,  for  not  only 
is  little  taken  but  that  little  is  brought  up  again  by  vomiting. 

Season. — As  one  of  the  chief  dangers  is  bronchitis  and  the  complications  it 
brings  with  it,  season  affects  prognosis  in  so  far  as  it  predisposes  to  catarrh. 

Voit  shows  that  in  Wiirzburg  the  mortality  in  winter  is  10  per  cent,  in  spring  7-7,  in 
siunmer  2*4,  and  in  autumn  2*8. 


^  Hagenbach  in  QerhardVa  Kinderkr, 
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Bad  weather  has  a  further  influence  in  retarding  convalescenoe  by  ocnfining 
children  within  doors,  and  on  this  account  recovery  is  more  rapid  and  complete 
in  the  summer. 

Complications. — Of  the  complications,  bronchitis  smd  brancho-pneunumiatae 
the  most  serious,  for  more  than  half  of  all  those  attacked  by  them  die,  and  in 
children  under  2,  even  as  many  as  two  out  of  three.  Moreover,  of  the  total 
mortality  from  whooping-cough,  50  per  cent,  is  due  to  one  of  these  affections ; 
and  not  only  are  they  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death,  but  they  are  the  most 
likely  to  leave  chronic  ailments  behind,  which  permanently  damage  the  life. 

Next  in  order  of  gravity  come  convulsions.  Of  this  complication  it  is 
reckoned  that  about  16  per  cent,  die,  but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  risk 
which  convulsions  brings  depends  in  any  given  case  upon  their  cause,  for  where 
convulsions  are  due  directly  to  the  paroxysm,  they  are  almost  always  fatal. 

The  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. — The  fatality  of  whooping- 
cough  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics  in  the  same  place,  and  also  in  the 
same  epidemic  in  different  places,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  prognosis  may 
often  be  aided  in  any  given  case  by  considering  the  general  character  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic  in  that  district.  In  this  respect  whooping-cough  resemblea 
the  other  common  infectious  epidemic  diseases. 

During  convalescence  the  risks  are  small,  but  little  children  are  often  left 
feeble  and  ailing,  and  it  may  be  many  weeks  or  even  months  before  they  recover 
their  previous  health. 

TREATMENT. — When  whooping-cough  is  epidemic,  children  should  mix 
as  little  as  possible  with  other  children,  children's  parties  should  be  especially 
avoided,  or  the  family  might  be  sent  away  at  once  from  the  infected  tojen  into 
the  country.  When  one  child  in  a  family  is  attacked  it  should  be  at  once 
isolated,  but,  owing  to  the  great  infectiousness  of  whooping-cough  in  the  early 
stages,  isolation  is  rarely  successful. 

In  many  of  the  mild  cases  little  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  required.  It  is 
sufficient  to  protect  the  patients  from  catching  cold,  to  feed  them  with  simple 
but  liberal  diet,  and  administer  some  tonic.  Above  all  they  should  be  sent  as 
much  as  possible,  without  fatigue,  into  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  is 
suitable. 

The  early  treatment,  if  any  be  required,  will  be  that  of  a  catarrh.  The 
necessity  of  careful  management  of  the  early  catarrh  of  whooping-cough  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  for  want  of  care  may  easily  convert  what  might 
have  been  a  simple  attack  into  a  severe  or  even  fatal  one. 

Special  treatment  commences  with  the  paroxysmal  cough.  The  attack  may 
be  easily  protracted  by  want  of  care,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  are  any 
means  of  cutting  it  short,  and  the  great  variation  in  the  character  and  severity 
of  the  disease  in  different  individuals,  even  of  the  same  family,  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  remedies  in  this  respect. 

The  antidotal  or  protective  agent  remains  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  treatment 
must,  for  the  present,  be  mainly  symptomatic,  but  much  can  be  done  by  the 
treatment  of  symptoms,  and  by  guarding  against  complications  and  dealing  properly 
with  them  when  they  arise,  to  diminish  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  attack. 

The  treatment  is  greatly  determined  by  the  age  of  the  patient^  by  the 
number  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  by  the  amount  of  catarrh,  and  by  the 
complications  which  arise.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  liability 
to  complications,  and  the  greater  the  danger  they  bring  with  them.  Babies  and 
children  under  3  in  all  cases,  even  if  there  be  no  catarrh,  are  best  kept 
within  doors  during  the  paroxysmal  stage,  and  if  there  be  catarrh,  to  one  room  or 
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eTen  to  bed.  Above  5,  if  the  attack  be  mild,  thej  may  be  allowed  to  go  out 
daily  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  weather  is  warm ;  but  in  all  cases  the  arms, 
neck  and  legs  must  be  properly  covered,  and  the  pretty  but  irrational  custom  in 
such  a  changeable  climate  as  ours  of  leaving  those  parts  unprotected  must  be 
absolutely  discarded. 

If  the  patients  are  confined  to  one  room  the  temperature  should  be  kept 
uniform  at  about  60*  F.,  and  provision  made  to  keep  the  air  fresh  without 
a  draught.  When  the  children  are  in  bed  the  face  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  shawl,  and  the  window  even  opened  on  a  fine  day  with  advantage  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  If  the  children  are  well  enough  to  move  from  the  night 
to  a  day  nursery,  they  should  not  change  until  the  day  room  is  warmed  up 
to  60*  F. ;  they  should  then  be  well  wrapped  up  with  a  light  shawl  thrown  over 
their  head,  and  transferred  quickly  across  the  passages.  Baths,  when  required, 
should  be  given  at  night  before  a  warm  fire,  so  that  the  children  may  be  carried 
at  once  from  the  bath  to  bed. 

As  the  paroxysms  are  so  easily  brought  on  by  excitement  or  worry,  quiet 
occupation  should  be  provided,  and  teasing  or  punishment  avoided.  Lessons  are 
best  given  up  except  so  far  as  they  provide  light  occupation  and  amusement. 
Considering  the  irritability  which  confinement  and  sickness  causes,  there  is 
nothing  more  trying  and  wearying  to  manage  and  amuse  than  a  whooping- 
cough  nursery. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  nourishing,  and  easily  digestible.  Small  quantities 
of  food  only  should  be  given  at  a  time,  for  overloading  of  the  stomach  will  almost 
infallibly  bring  on  an  attack  of  vomiting  and  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the 
meal. 

Where  vomiting  after  food  is  frequent,  the  meals  should  be  given  immediately 
after  a  paroxysm,  and  they  are  then  often  retained.  The  appetite  is  nearly 
always  greatly  impaired,  partly  from  the  confinement  to  the  house,  and  partly  as 
the  result  of  the  disease.  The  elder  children  can  usually  be  coaxed  with  more  or 
less  success  to  take  food,  but  infants  often  refuse  the  breast  or  bottle  for  hours 
together.  In  a  very  refractory  case  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  resort  to  nasal 
feeing.  The  loss  of  appetite,  as  well  as  the  dyspepsia  which  develops,  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  mucus  having  been  swallowed  which  has  been  coughed 
up  from  the  air-tubes.  An  emetic  is  then  of  great  service,  for  it  not  only 
unloads  the  air-tubes  of  the  mucus  but  also  clears  it  out  from  the  stomach.  In 
infants,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  mucus,  the  sugar  and  stirch  of  the  food  are 
extremely  prone  to  ferment  and  to  set  up  troublesome  intestinal  as  well  as 
gastric  dyspepsia,  so  that  the  diet  should  contain  as  little  of  these  substances  as 
possible. 

When  vomiting  is  frequent  and  severe,  a  drop  or  two  of  opium  may  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  but  not  of  course  to  babies,  and  Drosera  (one  or  two  drops  of  a 
I  in  10  tincture)  is  also  said  to  be  of  great  use. 

Treatment  of  the  actual  paroxysm. — With  infants  who  cannot  help 

themselves,  the  moment  the  first  cough  is  heard  they  should  either  be  taken  up 
from  bed,  or  have  the  shoulders  raised  so  as  to  put  them  in  the  best  position  for 
effective  coughing,  and  the  head  should  be  leant  forward  so  that  the  mucus  and 
saliva  may  run  easily  from  the  mouth.  If  the  mucus  be  in  large  amount, 
it  should  be  wiped  out  of  the  mouth  and  nose  with  a  thin  cloth,  so  that  it  may 
not  impede  the  inspirations  which  follow.  If  this  be  not  quickly  done  the 
mucus  may  be  sucked  into  the  glottis,  greatly  increase  the  dyspnoea  and 
distress,  or  even  lead  to  suffocation.  When  the  paroxysm  is  prolonged  and  the 
breath  long  held,  so  that  the  face  gets  very  blue,  a  puff  of  air  blown  sharply  on 
the  face  two  or  three  times  will  start  the  inspiration ;  or  a  cold  wet  sponge  may 
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be  applied.  In  older  children  the  face  may  be  freely  splashed  with  water, 
or  the  hands  plunged  into  cold  water  up  to  the  elbow.  Older  children,  if  in  bed, 
sit  up  when  the  paroxysm  begins,  or,  if  out  of  bed,  run  to  the  nurse  or  to  a  chair 
or  table  and  lay  their  head  upon  it,  or  ask  to  have  the  head  held  by  the  nurse. 
This  they  do  partly  to  steady  and  support  the  body  during  the  severe  paroxysm, 
partly  to  fix  the  shoulder  muscles  so  as  to  get  the  breath  and  to  cough  with 
most  effect. 

An  Indian  nurse  told  me  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  natives  to  hold  the  children  up  by 
the  hands  when  tlie  jwiroxysm  commenced,  so  that  the  feet  were  just  off  the  ground,  and  that 
tliis  cut  the  iMiroxysm  short.  I  have  frequently  tried  this,  and  think  it  does  somewhat  shorten 
tiie  {larozysni,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  children  do  not  approve  of  the  handling. 

As  the  paroxysm  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  disease,  and  that  to 
which  many  of  the  grave  complications  are  due,  treatment  has  naturally  as  its 
chief  object  that  of  reducing  its  severity  and  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence. 
Special  preference  will  be  given  to  one  or  other  remedy  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  disease  adopted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  and 
serviceable  remedies  belong  to  the  sedative  or  antispasmodic  class.  Chief  among 
these  are  belladonna,  atropine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  bromides,  forming,  as  it 
were,  one  group  ;  opium,  morphine,  chloral,  chloroform,  and  hyoscyamus,  forming 
another ;  while  a  third  group  might  be  made  to  embrace  antiperiodics,  such  as 
quinine  and  antipyrin. 

Belladonna  and  atropine  are  useful  as  diminishing  spasm,  but  they  do  not 
shorten  the  disease.  They  should  be  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses  until 
evidence  of  physiological  action  is  obtained  as  shown  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
Children  bear  large  doses  of  belladonna  well,  and  the  small  doses  usually 
prescribed  are  insufficient.  An  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  or  two  to 
four  minims  of  the  tincture,  may  be  given  as  an  initial  dose  to  quite  young 
children.  Kustiice  Smith  advocates  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  zinc  gr.  \  with 
liquor  atropine  n\^  ^  in  glycerine  and  water  night  and  morning  to  begin  with, 
the  dose  being  gradually  increased  as  refjuired. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  was  a  popular  remedy  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Dr.  Charles  West  advocated  its  use  in  doses  of  half  a  drop  of  the 
dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  to  a  child  nine  months  old,  and  so  in  proportion 
to  older  children.  According  to  his  statement  it  exercises  in  many  cases  an 
almost  magical  effect  upon  the  cough,  but  it  is  a  drug  which  must  be  used  with 
caution,  for  poisonous  effects  may  be  produced,  and  it  is  wise  to  discontinue  it 
if  no  effect  be  produced  upon  the  cough  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  bromides  have  their  use  not  only  in  diminishing  the  spasm,  but  in  allaying 
the  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  almost  part  of  the  disease. 
They  are  most  useful  when  the  paroxysms  are  much  increased  at  night,  and  a  dose 
given  in  the  evening  often  secures  a  fair  night's  rest.  The  effect  seems  to  be  the 
same  whether  the  soda,  potash  or  ammonium  salt  be  given,  and  sometimes  hydro- 
broraic  acid  is  equally  efficacious. 

Bromnform  may  be  administered  internally  in  doses  of  2-4  minims  thrice  daily 
to  a  child  of  a  year  old.  It  is  best  given  with  syrup  and  inucilage.  It  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  authorities,  and  is  said  to  reduce  the  fretjuency  as  well  as 
the  severity  of  the  paroxysm,  but  I  do  not  myself  consider  that  its  efficacy  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  belladonna. 

Like  the  bromides,  chloral  and  croton-chloral  have  their  use,  especially  when 
the  rest  is  greatly  disturbed. 

In  very  severe  and  prolonged  paroxysms,  inhalations  of  chloroform  may  be 
sometimes  employed  with  advantage,  but  this  is  a  remedy  that  is  not  free  from 
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risk,  and  the  caaes  that  are  fit  for  it  are  few  and  far  between.  Ethei'  has  still 
less  to  recommend  it;  nitrite  of  amyl  has  also  been  advocated,  but  its  anaesthetic 
action  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  its  influence  upon  the  paroxysm  nil. 

Hyoscyamvs  and  conium  are  often  added  to  other  dings  as  sedatives,  but  are 
hardly  ever  prescribed  alone. 

Ojiium  and  morphine  are,  of  course,  the  most  important  remedies  in  the 
sedative  group.  They  are,  as  already  stated,  of  aise  in  allaying  vomiting.  They 
may  also  diminish  spasm  and  improve  sleep,  but  the  greatest  care  is  required  in 
their  administration,  especially  to  young  children,  and  they  arc  in  all  cases 
contra-indicated  where  there  is  much  catarrh  or  secretion  in  the  air-tubes. 
These  drugs,  therefore,  in  whooping-cough,  though  powerful  in  effect,  are  limited 
in  application. 

Quinine  has  been  recommended  in  full  doses  ;  for  example,  ^~H  gi^his  for  a 
child  of  1  year  old  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Its  use  is  chiefly  in  the  later  stages 
as  a  general  tonic.  The  same  applies  to  antipyrin,  which  has  been  given  in  doses 
of  a  grain  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age. 

AnticcUarrhal.  remedies  find  their  place  only  where  there  is  much  catarrh,  but 
this  is,  in  many  cases,  too  slight  to  require  treatment.  If  there  be  much  viscid 
secretion  in  the  tubes,  expectorants  will  be  of  service,  and  so  will  inhalations  of 
benzoin,  camphor,  or  turpentine.  It  is  from  their  effect  upon  the  bronchitis  that 
the  internal  administration  of  benzoin,  sulphur,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  such- 
like remedies  have  acquired  their  reputation  in  whooping-cough.  In  a  similar 
way  alum  may  give  relief  when  the  secretion  is  profuse.  Emetics  have  their  use 
when  the  tubes  are  loaded  with  secretion ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  act  of 
vomiting  discharges  the  mucus  from  the  stomach  as  well.  It  is  to  this  double 
effect  upon  the  bronchi  and  the  digestive  tract  that  Watson's  favourite  combina- 
tion of  ipecacuanha  and  rhubarb  owes  its  reputation. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  chest,  in  the  form  of  rubbing  with  stimulating  lini- 
ments, is  a  popular  and  useful  remedy.  The  liniments  commonly  used  are  Lin. 
Camph.  Co.,  Lin.  Terebinth  Acet,  Lin.  Sinapis  Co.,  and  Roche's  embrocation. 

An  entirely  different  line  of  treatment  is  suggested  by  the  theory  that 
whooping-cough  is  a  local  specific  catarrh,  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  specific 
organisms  in  the  upper  air  passages.  With  this  view  antiseptic  inhalations  and 
sjyrays  have  been  advocated.  The  sprays  are,  however,  certainly  useless,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  get  children  to  apply  them  properly.  Whatever  good  may  appear 
to  result  from  a  spray  is  due  to  the  internal  efl'ect  of  the  drug  produced  by 
swallowing  the  solution.  Volatile  antiseptics  diffused  in  the  air  have  more  to 
recommend  them.  It  was  an  old  belief  that  the  vapours  present  in  gasworks 
diminished  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  children  were  often  sent  to  reside 
in  or  near  gasworks  for  that  reason.  Of  recent  years  the  vapours  of  various 
coal-tar  derivatives  have  been  volatilised  into  the  air  of  the  room  ;  for  example, 
creasote,  carbolic  acid,  cresylene,  sulphur,  or  ammonia,  and  patients  have  even 
been  caused  to  breathe  common  illuminating  gas.  In  a  similar  way  turpentine 
or  some  other  pine-oil,  or  petroleum,  have  been  employed.  These  latter  remedies, 
placed  in  a  bronchitis  kettle  and  used  with  steam,  have  as  much  effect  as  in 
bronchitis  and  no  more.  They  may  be  of  comfort  where  there  is  much  catarrh, 
but  in  so  dilute  a  form  they  can  have  no  specific  action.  To  produce  any  distinct 
antiseptic  effect,  they  must  be  used  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  possible,  the 
pure  drug  being  evaporated  over  a  lamp,  and  the  air  as  nearly  ns  can  be  saturated 
with  it  In  the  concentrated  form  I  believe  that  creasote,  and  carbolic  acid,  as  well 
as  cresylene,  do  diminish  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms;  but  considering  how 
slightly  volatile  these  substances  are,  their  effect  can  hardly  be  due  to  ~ 
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aDtiseptic  action,  for  they  do  not  reach  the  kirynx  in  a  sufficieutlj  concentrated 
form  to  have  any  such  effect  Mercury  was  used  in  former  years  probably  for 
the  same  reasons,  both  internally  and  by  inunction,  but  its  use  is  now  entirely 
giyen  up. 

On  the  same  theory  direct  applications  to  the  larynx  have  been  advocated,, 
either  by  the  brush,  sponge,  or  insufflation  of  powders.  The  brush  or  sponge  ia 
practically  unavailable  for  children,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  forcing 
the  treatment  against  resistance  does  more  harm  than  the  remedy  could  do 
good. 

The  insufflation  of  powders  has  also  little  but  theory  to  recommend  it» 
Quinine,  boracic  acid,  iodoform,  and  others  have  been  used,  and  successful 
cases  recorded,  but  this  treatment  has  been  so  far  received  with  but  little 
favour. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  remedies,  Cadanea,  Vesea^  Clover^  and  Pulsatilla 
have  been  used  as  sedatives,  and  are  stated  to  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of 
the  paroxysms.  They  may  all  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  made  with  one 
oimce  of  the  dried  leaves  to  one  pint  of  water.  Decoction  of  clover  I  have  often 
used  with  advantage,  and  it  forms  at  any  rate  a  pleasant  vehicle  with  the  addition 
of  some  liquorice  for  the  exhibition  of  other  remedies. 

If  after  a  severe  paroxysm  the  child  fall  into  a  dull  lethargic  state,  and  the 
sensorium  show  signs  of  becoming  oppressed,  steps  must  be  taken  to  arouse  it 
and  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system.  With  this  object  much  good  may  be 
done  by  a  hot  mustard  and  water  bath,  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments, 
by  hot  poultices,  or  by  dry  cups  applied  between  the  shoulders  or  over  the  lower 
parts  of  the  chest. 

Complications  must  be  treated  as  they  arise  in  the  usual  ways,  but  they  do 
not  call  for  special  consideration  in  this  place. 

During  couvalescence,  tonic  treatment  is  in  all  cases  necessary.  Quinine, 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  maltine,  and  liberal  diet  are  the  common  and  best  remedies. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  well  enough,  the  weather  permitting,  it  should  be  sent 
out  as  much  as  possible  into  the  fresh  air  and  sun.  Small  children,  and  especially 
babies,  sometimes  seem  steadily  to  refuse  to  improve  until  they  are  sent  away 
from  home,  when  they  immediately  rally,  and  that  without  any  other  fresh  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  in  all  cases  convalescence  is  greatly  accelerated  by  change  to  the 
seaside  or  to  some  bracing  place  in  the  hills. 


54.  HYSTERICAL  NEUROSES. 

Of  the  alteration  in  the  rhythm  and  rate  of  breathing  met  with  in  emotional 
states,  e,g,,  sighing,  sobbing,  laughter,  and  some  forms  of  cough,  nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  other  places. 

In  hysteria  these  and  similar  conditions  are  observed. 

Hystencal  A  ethma  is  the  most  striking  of  these,  but  would  be  more  appro- 
priately described  as  Tachypucea  rather  than  asthma,  for  there  is  no  dyspnoea  ; 
and  the  respirations  are  not  asthmatic  in  type  at  all. 

Hysterical  Paralysis  of  the  Respiratory  Muscles  is  very  rare,  but  two  remark- 
able conditions  are  referred  to  in  the  appropriate  places,  viz.,  hysterical  abductor 
paralysis  and  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 
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65.  PERIODIC  RESPIRATION. 

The  respirations  iti  health  are  reinarkublj'  legalar  both  in  depth  and 
frequeucy,  and  they  remain  so  under  uitiny  pathological  conditions,  even  when 
they  are  greatly  quickened  as  in  fever,  or  rapid  and  shallow  as  in 
pneumonia. 

When  the  respirations  become  irregular,  they  may  v.iry  lioth  in  depth  and 
in  frequency.  This  is  familiar  under  emotional  conditions,  e.ij.,  in  laughing, 
crying  or  sobhing.  Where  there  is  dyBpnma  of  moderate  degrees,  there  are 
irregularities  of  a  different  kind;  the  respiration  may  for  a  time  be  regular,  then, 
as  the  need  of  air  makes  itself  more  felt,  they  become  deeper  and  fuller,  to  become 
again  as  they  were  at  Grst  ua  soon  as  the  discomfort  is  relieved.  A  similar  kind 
of  irregularity  is  met  with  when  the  stomach,  or  aMomen  generally,  ia  distended, 
as  ia  seen  in  the  occoBtunal  sighing,  yawning,  or  deep  breathing  of  flatulent 
djBpepsia,  etc. 

All  these  irregularities  of  breathing  are  themselves  of  irregular  recurrence. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  irregular  respiration  in  which  the  irregularities 
are  periodic.  The  respirations  occur  in  groups  which  recur  at  regular  intervals, 
each  group  having  the  same  general  characters.  This  is  called  rhylJtmieal  or 
better  jjt'itorfj'e,  respiration,  tor  the  norma!  tnovenieuts  of  respiration  are  rhyth- 

Of  periodio  respiration  the  most  strikiug  and  ubarocteristic  example  is  that 
known  as  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  of  which  many  of  the  other  varieties  of 
periodic  respiration  described  are  but  modificatious,  for  they  occur  under  similar 
clinical  conditions  and  have  the  same  clinical  significance. 


66.  CHEYNE-STOKES  BREATHING. 

Cheyne-Stokes  Breathing;  is  especially  characterised  by  the  long  pauses, 
or  periods,  during  which  tlie  chest  is  luotLonlesa  and  respiration  stopped.  At  the 
end  of  such  a  panae  the 
respirations  begin,  being  at 
first  shallow,  but  rapidly 
Increasing  in  depth,  until 
the  respiratory  excursion 
reaches  almost  its  maxi- 
mum, when  they  become 
less  and  less  deep,  until 
they  end  again  in  the 
pause,  during  which  all 
respiratory  movement  ' 
ceases,  it  may  be  for  many 
seconds,  perhaps  even  half 
a  minute  or  more.     These 

respiratory  phases,  with  their  regular  and  constantly  recurring  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  separated  from  each  other  by  periods  of  respiratory  still-atand, 
form  a  striking  clinical  picture,  of  whicli  the  best  idea  will  be  given  by  the 
description  of  a  typical  case  such  as  that  which  follows,  and  by  the  dii^ramB 
accompanying  it. 
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C'oe  of  C/ieyne-Sloten  Breathing  (ff  at  leait  three  monlkii'  duration  in 
the  rourse  of  graniUriT  kiiiney. — Tiia  [istiont,  a  aan  of  bb,  ixaii  been  in 
^wd  health,  eTce[>t  fur  occaaianal  attacks  of  gout,  until  about  twvut; 
tnoiitha  Mon  his  death.  He  thon  noticed  that  hia  hreathiog  wu 
beiMming  short  on  exertion.  This  grmdually  grew  worae.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  hu  had  a  veiy  severe  paroxysm  of  dyapniEa,  which  came  on  quite 
suddenly  and  tritliout  cause,  while  he  was  in  bed.  It  luted  h»If  an  hour. 
He  suffered  no  naiii,  but  was  in  iutense  distrcas,  and  felt  as  if  be  vere 
goiiiK  to  die.  Ho  had  three  attacks  of  a  sitntUr  character,  the  last  and 
moat  severe  one  occurring  three  weeks  before  lie  oaine  under  observation. 
From  thnt  attack  he  never  recovered,  the  breath  continuing  so  short  that 
it  wua  diUtcult  for  him  to  walk  even  a  few  yards,  bnt  he  hod  never  kept 
hia  bed  entirtly. 

Tlie  (latient  was  a  well-developed  man,  but  his  iniuclea  felt  flabby,  and 
his  compk'xieti  was  salluw  and  earthy. 

The  radial  and  teni)ioral  arteries  wore  toituoua  and  thickened,  and  the 
tAlision  high  ;  pulse  104,  regular  ;  the  re9|iiratiun8  43,  shallow,  chiefly 
diaphragmaUc,  and  expiration  prolonged. 

The  heart's  apex  was  in  its  normal  place,  and  Hie  cardiac  dulness  was 
not  increased.  The  suiiuds  were  normal,  except  ttiat  the  second  was 
accontuatcd  at  the  ajiex. 

The  urine  contained  some  albumen,  about  fg,  and  had  a  sp.  gr,  of 
1010, 

During  an  attack  of  dyspna»  he  preferred  tJ>  sit  upright  in  a  ohajr ; 
but  at  other  times  lay  moat  comfortably  ou  the  back. 

The  attacks  were  evidently  cardiac  in  origin,  the  heart  ^"'S  probably 
fatty  ;  the  uause  of  the  heart  oDectiou  was  granular  kidney.  The  retinsa 
were  healthy. 

The  jintiBCit  was  orderod  three  minims  of  tincture  of  slrophanthus  and 
Ave  minims  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  witli  calumba  and  soda  mixture 
evely  G  re  hours  ;  he  was  also  ordered  brandy. 

October  4. — The  patient  had  had  but  little  sleep ;  he  hod  been  restless 
and  wandering,  talking  incoherently  at  times,  and  wishing  to  get  up, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  at  his  business.  The  pulse  was  slower, 
but  of  verj'  high  tension.  The  resjiirationB  30,  hut  not  so  shallow.  The 
eyes  had  a  gtanng  and  wondering  look,  and  he  took  some  time  to  oolnpre- 
hend  what  was  said  to  him. 

October  5.— The  breathing  had  been  bad  the  whole  night,  and 
though  there  lisd  been  no  actual  attack  of  dyspniea,  still  the  breatli 
iiod   been   short  enough   to  keep  him  awake,  and  he  hod  hardly  slept 

This  morning  there  wjls  well-marked  Cheyne-Stokes  breath- 
ing. The  respirations  were  about  48  in  the  minute;  the 
cyclCH  consisted  o[  30  to  35  respirations,  nod  then  a  pause 
lasting  about  tweuty  seconds.  During  the  pauHe  the  pulse  did 
not  change  in  character  or  rate,  uor  did  the  pupils,  nor  was 
there  any  alteration  in  the  colour  or  appearance  of  the  patient, 
who  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  anything  unusual  was 
occurring. 

le  condition  ;  though  constantly 


uid  face  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy 

The  urine  was  examined  again,  and  cciitained  some  granular  easts. 
The  area  of  cardiac  dulnesa  was  slightly  increased  upwards  and  to  the 
left  Five  minima  of  tincture  of  digitalis  were  substituted  for  the 
strophanthus. 

On  October  10  a  small  dose  of  morphine  was  given  nti  eiiUm.  and  he 
slept  all  night.     Ho  was  sick  sevei-al  times  the  n 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  was  not  so  marked. 

On  the  13th  a  systolic  murmur  was  detaotad  at  the  right  ban,  bat  it 
was  not  conducted  into  the  carotids. 
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On  the  17th  the  pauses  in  the  respiration  were  absent,  and  remained  absent 
for  a  week. 

On  the  24th  the  respirations  were  40,  but  easy,  and  though  there  was  no 
distinct  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  still  there  were  every  now  and  then  inter- 
miasions^  from  two  to  four  respirations  being  missed. 

The  pulse  continued  of  very  high  tension,  and  was  at  times  slightly  irregular.     The  heart, 
which  had  been  slowly  dilating,  now  presented  its  apex  in  the  sixth  space,  an  incli  and  a  half 
outride  the  nipple,  and  the  dulness  reached  above  the  fourth  rib.     At  the  apex,  and  limited 
to  it^  there  was  a  short  harsh  systolic  murmur  ;  the  base-sounds  were  feeble,  and  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  second  aortic  sound  had  disappeared.     The  patient,  however,  said  he  felt  better. 

On  the  25th  the  apex  murmur  was  heard  in  the  mia-maxilla. 

On  October  81st  tne  heart  was  in  much  the  same  condition,  but  at  the  right  base  the  first 
Bound  was  weak  and  the  second  somewhat  rin^ng,  and  neither  the  systolic  nor  the  diastolic 
interval  was  quite  clear,  though  there  was  no  distinct  murmur. 

•  The  short  pauses  previously  described,  or  rather  intermissions  of  three  or  four 
respirations,  continued.     The  pulse  remained  of  the  same  high  tension. 

On  November  2nd  well-marked  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  returned  after 
having  been  absent  from  October  17th. 

The  next  day  the  pauses  were  absent,  but  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  in 
the  respiration  continued  well  marked.  On  the  day  following  these  two  were  gone, 
but  every  now  and  then  the  patient  took  a  deep  sighing  inspiration.  When 
asleep  the  pauses  returned,  and  lasted  about  eighteen  seconds  ;  but  on  the  next 
day  again  this  was  reversed,  the  pauses  being  absent  when  the  pitient  was 
asleep,  and  present  only  when  he  was  awake. 

On  the  7th  the  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  returned. 

On  the  9th  the  patient  insisted  upon  going  out  to  transact  some  necessary  business,  much 
against  my  advice,  and  in  the  evening  was  very  ill  with  continuous  dyspnoea,  which  culmi- 
nated during  the  night  in  three  veiy  severe  paroxysms,  for  which  the  house  ]»hysiciaii  was 
summoned.     By  means  of  ether  and  brandy  the  attacks  were  relieved. 

From  this  time  the  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  continued  until  the  patient's  death, 
the  pauses  lasting  on  the  average  about  twenty  seconds,  and  the  whole  recurring 
about  once  a  minute,  the  number  of  respirations  averaging  40  in  the  minute. 

On  the  16th  the  patient  was  very  restless  and  semi-delirious,  the  face 
greyish  livid.  The  cycle  of  respiration  lasted  about  a  minute,  the  pause 
occupying  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  seconds  of  this  period,  and  the  total  number 
of  respirations  were  about  40 ;  the  pulse  about  100,  not  quite  regular,  and  with 
a  feeble  wave,  but  the  tension  was  still  above  normal.  No  variation  could  be 
detected  in  the  pulse  or  pupil  in  the  two  phases  of  respiration. 

The  cardiac  dulness  was  much  as  before,  but  the  apex  murmur  could  be  heard,  it  was 
thought,  faintly  behind  and  at  the  right  base  ;  both  sounds  were  ringing,  and  there  was  a 
doubtful  systolic  murmur. 

The  patient  was  extremely  drowsy,  and  had  to  be  roused  to  take  food,  which  he  ate  with 
relish,  but  he  fell  asleep  again  at  once. 

When  the  patient  was  told  to  breathe  during  one  of  the  pauses,  he  would 
make  an  attempt,  but  with  hardly  any  effect,  for  the  diaphragm  did  not  respond, 
nor  did  the  ordinary  muscles  of  respiration  ;  all  that  the  patient  could  do  was  to 
set  some  of  the  extra  respiratory  muscles  to  work.  The  contrast  between  the 
voluntary  attempts  at  respiration  during  the  pause  and  the  involuntary 
respirations  after  it  was  very  remarkable.  It  had  been  observed  lately  that 
the  pause  was  generally  terminated  by  a  short  cough,  of  which  the  patient  did 
not  seem  to  be  conscious. 
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Korember  26. — The  patifeiit  had  been  gMing  gndnaDy  wone  for  the  Ust  fev  days.  Last 
Di^t  he  was  to  reatleai  that  a  little  opiam  was  giren  him,  after  which  he  slept  for  aboat  two 
homiw  It  did  not  seeni  to  suit  him,  for  on  awaking  he  was  delirious  and  not  so  well.  The 
hands  were  foond  to  be  a  little  swollen  to^y  for  the  first  time,  but  the  feet  were  not^ 

The  pauses  in  the  respiration  lasted  on  the  ayenige  thirty  seconds,  sometimes 
longer.  During  them  the  patient  seemed  semi-conscious,  the  eyes  were  partly 
closed,  the  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  saliva  dribbling  from  it.  The  pulse 
seemed  to  gain  force  and  volume  towards  the  end  of  the  pause,  and  to  decrease 
agun  when  the  respirations  recommenced.  Cough  marked  the  end  of  the  pause, 
and  was  more  marked  when  the  patient  was  lying  back. 

The  urine  was  passed  unconscioosly,  and  thoogh  the  patient  answered  when  spoken  to,  he 
did  not  seem  able  to  express  his  wishes.  For  a  little  more  than  a  week  from  this  date  the 
|jatient  developed  a  rarenoos,  almost  insatiable  appetite. 

On  December  12th  the  right  eye  was  examined  to  see  if  any  change  in  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  or  in  the  circulation  could  be  detected  during  the  phases, 
but  no  change  occurred. 

Nothing  further  transpired  until  the  patient's  death,  except  that  the  pauses 
became  slightly  longer  and  the  arterial  tension  lower.  As  the  tension  fell  it  was 
observed  that  the  pulse  became  fuller  and  stronger  at  the  end  of  the  pause. 

The  patient  died  quietly  on  December  27th,  having  passed  no  urine  for  the  last  eighteen 
hours  of  life.  A  few  hours  before  death  he  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood-stained  fluid  without 
effort  or  distress. 

Vopott'tnorUm  examination  was  permitted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  was  one 
of  gndvLaX  failure  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  in  the  course  of  granular  kidney. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  respirations  which  were  observed. 

1.  Chevne-Stokes    breathing  was    well    marked  for  seventeen  days    after 

aomission  ;  it  then  disappeared  for  a  fortnight,  to  last  on  its  return  till 
the  patient*s  death,  eight  weeks  later. 

2.  The  pauses  varied  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  seconds ;  they  were  longest 

just  before  death.  At  one  time  the  waves  of  respiration  were  distinct, 
though  the  pauses  were  absent.  At  another  time  during  the  fortnight's 
interval  the  respirations  were  regular  in  depth  and  frequency,  but  there 
were  every  now  and  then  intermissions,  from  two  to  five  respirations 
being  missed.  At  another  time  the  place*  of  the  intermissions  was 
taken  by  a  long,  deep,  sighing  inspiration.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  were  all  but  different  stages  of  the  same  condition. 

3.  Even  during  the  longest  pauses,   except  just  at  the  last,  there  was  no 

change  to  be  detected  in  the  pulse,  pupil,  or  appearance,  no  cyanosis 
developed,  and  the  patient  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  he  was  not 
breathing ;  indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  lost  for  the  time  all  volimtary 
control  over  his  respiration. 

4.  Another  important  feature  in  the  case  is  the  length  of  time  that  Cheyne- 

Stokes  breathing  was  observed.     It  was  well  marked  for  the  first  seven- 
teen days,  and  though  absent  as  such  for  the  next  fortnight,  still  there 
were  irregularities  which  were  clearly  of  the  same  character,  after  which 
it  returned  and  lasted  till  death,  eight  weeks  later,  so  that  it  is  known 
to  have  been  present  for  three  months  certainly,  and  probably  longer, 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  present  some  time  before  the 
patient  came  under  observation. 
As  the  result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon  this  paper,  several 
ing  communications  appeared  in  the  Lancet  during  the  months  of  March 
nil    1890,  in  which  a  few   instances  of  recovery  after    Cheyne-Stokes 
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breathing  were  recorded,  and  a  few  of  long  duration.  The  most  remarkable 
was  that  described  by  H.  S.  {Lancet^  March  27,  1890),  of  a  gentleman  aged 
92  yean»  who  had  presented  the  phenomenon  in  a  slight  degree  for  many 


As  will  be  seen,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  some  of  these  cases  really 
belong  to  the  group  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  at  all. 

Associated  Phenomena. — ^Various  phenomena  have  been  associated  with 
the  different  phases  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  e.</.,  changes  in  the  rate,  tension, 
and  character  of  the  pulse,  alteration  in  the  pupils,  variations  in  the  dyspna^a 
4Uid  cyanosis,  eta 

All  such  phenomena  were  specially  observed  to  be  absent  in  the  preceding 
Tery  typical  case,  as  in  many  other  recorded  cases.  Thus  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  none  of  these  phenomena  are  essential,  and  cannot,  as  so  many  authors  have 
assumed,  be  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  periodic  respiration.  But  as  these 
phenomena  are  present  in  some  cases  it  will  be  well  to  consider  them  further. 

Puim  raU  and  tension, — ^The  conditions  of  the  pulse  are  reiy  variable,  and  not  constant  even 
in  the  same  case. 

The  pulse  rate  is  sometimes  slower  during  the  pause,  sometimes  accelerated.  The  beats  may 
•even  be  absent  at  the  wrist,  either  during  the  pause  or  during  the  respiratory  phase. 

The  volume  and  tension  often  undergo  no  change  whatever,  but  sometimes  the  volume 
becomes  laiger  and  the  tension  lower  during  the  jiause.  In  the  case  described  no  change  what- 
ever occorred  in  the  pulse  until  shortly  before  death,  and  then  the  pulse  became  fmler  and 
stronger  towards  the  end  of  the  pause. 

Hmj  of  these  variations  in  the  pulse  are  simply  such  as  are  met  with  in  any  case  of  cardiac 
failare  independent  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  Moreover,  irregular  variations  in  the  tension 
and  volnme  of  the  pulse  are  not  uncommon  in  the  later  stages  of  granular  kidney,  in  the  course 
of  which  disease  so  many  of  these  instances  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  occur.  In  connection 
poMibly  with  the  circulation -disturbances  mav  be  placed  the  alternate  recession  and  protrusion 
of  the  lontanelles  observed  in  some  cases  in  infants. 

OyanoiU  and  dyspnaa,— The  complexion  is  often  markedly  |)ale  and  not  in  any  wav  dusky. 

Cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  are  often  entirely  absent,  and  if  present  could  hardly,  and  do  not  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  show  any  marked  difference  in  the  different  phases. 

The  dyspnoea  which  is  occasionally  present  is  only  such  as  depends  ujKin  the  failure  of  the 
heart. 

It  often  happens  that,  though  the  breathing  is  obviously  short,  the  patieut  has  no  sense  of 
•dyspncea,  i.e,,  no  respiratory  distress.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  patients  after  a  long 
pause  seem  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  breathing  as  usual  and  com- 
mence breathing  aeain  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and  without  even  so  much  change  as  a 
healthy  person  wouM  show  who  had  held  the  breath  for  half  a  minute  or  more. 

Nor  do  they  complain  of  their  breathing  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  more  when  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing  is  present  than  when  it  is  absent. 

The  Eyes, — The  eyes  may  be  open  or  closed,  the  pupils  contracted  or  dilate<i.  If  there  be 
any  change  at  all,  the  eyes  usually  close  and  the  pupils  contract  during  the  {lause.  In  other 
words,  these  patients  seem  to  go  to  sleep  and  the  eye-changes  usual  in  sleep  occur. 

If  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  be  present  only  when  the  mtienUs  are  awake,  the  eyes  remain  open 
and  the  pupils  dilated,  and  if  it  occur  only  during  sleep,  the  pupils  remain  contracted ;  in 
neither  case  do  they  vary  in  relation  to  the  phases. 

The  Mental  C(mditi(m  varies  with  the  oririnal  disease.  Thus  when  there  is  no  unconscious- 
ness it  often  remains  clear  thouch  somewhat  dulled,  much  as  if  the  patieut  were  a  little  drowsy, 
and  this  becomes  more  marked  during  the  pause. 

When  the  patient  is  unconscious,  the  unconsciousness  seems  sometimes  to  be  less  during  the 
respiratory  phase  than  during  the  pause,  as  if  the  respiratory  phase  acted  like  a  stimulus  to  the 
brain. 

ifiwwwwnto.— Whatever  movements  of  the  body  take  place  occur  during  the  jwiuse  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  patient  lies  quite  still. 

Jlespiraiary  phenomena  other  than  those  of  the  periodic  respirations  are  absent.  The  pause 
often  ends  with  a  slight  couch.  That  a  cough  is  possible  shows,  as  is  the  fact,  that  the  chest 
during  the  pause  is  in  a  condition  of  medium  expansion,  i.e.^  in  the  j>osition  of  natural  rest  or 
equUibriuuL  In  most  cases  the  respiratory  phase  commences  with  an  expiration,  as,  indeed,  it 
generally  does  after  the  breath  has  been  intentionally  held  for  some  time. 
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These  associated  phenomena,  then,  being  not  constant  in  all  cases  alike,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  same  case  at  different  times,  cannot  be  in  any  way  the  cause  of 
Chejne-Stokes  breathing.  They  are  not  essential  but  accidental,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  same  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  itself 
is  due.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  explanations  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
which  presuppose  any  of  these  phenomena  must  fall  to  the  groimd. 

The  various  conditions  under  which  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  has  been 
observed  are  very  various.^ 

Nervous  Diseases, — Meningitis,  encephalitis,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  emboUsm  and  throm- 
bosis, cerebellar  htemorrhagc,  pressure  on  the  medulla  and  pons  by  a  tumour,  an  aneurysm 
or  extravasated  blood,  sunstroke,  insanity,  and  hysteria. 

Canlio-vdiscular  affections, — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  valvular  diaease,  myocarditis, 
pericarditis,  thoracic  and  other  aneurysms. 

General  arterial  degeneration  {i,e.,  atheroma  or  granular  kidney),  hsemophilia,  hnemorrhage 
after  severe  o|)erations. 

Respiratory  affections,— Vne\xm.om&^  broncho- pneumonia  and  phthisis,  and  afber  trache- 
otomy. 

Afiscellaneous  affections,  — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  diaphragm,  narrowing  of  the  fonunen 
jugulare  but  always  in  association  with  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  severe  diarrhoea. 

General  diseases,  — }iost\y  fevers,  e.g.,  typhoid  fever,  8mall-{>ox,  diphtheria,  but  also 
cholera,  whooping-cough,  etc. 

After  the  use  of  certain  drugs  ^  e.g.,  bromide  of  potash,  chloral,  and  morphine,  the  symptoms 
|)assing  off  when  the  drug  was  sus^iended. 

It  would  seem  to  have  occurred  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  in  healthy  persons  during  sleep, 
after  great  fatigue,  or  in  advanced  life. 

In  some  rare  instances  periodic  respiration  is  said  to  be  a  personal  or  family  peculiarity. 

In  animals  periodic  respiration  has  been  observed  during  sleep,  after  prolonged  exertion,  and 
during  hibernation. 

During  experiments  it  has  been  observed  after  the  administration  of  certain  drugs,  «.<7., 
chloral,  morphine,  morphine  followed  by  ether,  ether  and  picrotoxin,  muscarine  or  chloroform, 
picrotoxin,  digitaline,  strychnine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  urea,  kreatin,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  after  considerable  changes  in  external  temperature  ;  after  prolonged  immersion,  in 
amnhibia  ;  after  bleeding,  removal  of  the  heart,  alternate  compression  and  release  of  the  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries  ;  after  section  of  the  medulla,  and  after  various  injuries  to  the  brain  and 
medulla. 

Such  a  list  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  conditions  under  which  Cheyne- 
Stokes  breathing,  or  some  form  of  periodic  respiration  resembling  it,  has  been 
observed.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  list  throws  no  light  upon  the  essential 
condition  which  underlies  the  phenomenon. 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  a  pathological  and  clinical  condition,  about  which 
we  know  so  little  that  it  is  more  likely  to  lead  wrong  than  right  if  there  be 
included  in  our  consideration  the  various  conditions  under  which  periodic  re- 
spiration is  met  with  in  the  healthy  man  or  animal,  or  in  animals  under  abnormal 
conditions.  These  conditions,  allied  possibly,  but  not  necessarily  the  same,  are  of 
great  interest  as  illustrations,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of  importance  ultimately 
in  solving  some  of  the  difficult  questions  that  arise,  but  it  will  be  well  to  place 
them  all  aside  for  the  present,  and  deal  only  with  the  pathological  and  clinical  con- 
ditions under  which  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  seen. 

The  cases  fall  into  two  great  groups— (1)  That  in  which  there  is  heart-failure 
of  some  kind ;  (2)  that  in  which  there  is  some  disease  or  morbid  state  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  That  is  to  say,  when  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  present, 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  some  affection  which  places  it  in  one  or  other  of 
these  groups ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  any 
affection  in  either  group,  and  is  in  each  far  more  often  absent  than  it  is 
present. 

^  Gibson,  Edin.  Med.  Jour, ,  vols,  xxxiv. ,  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 
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It  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  some  accidental  condition,  which,  however, 
is  much  more  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  these  two  groups  of  affections 
than  with  an  j  other. 

These  two  groups  further  present  certain  points  of  contrast  which  justify  the 
divisioii. 

In  the  first — that  of  heart-failure — unconsciousness  is  the  exception,  and  the 
other  associated  phenomena  are  rarely  present,  except  such  as  are  directly  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  heart.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  often  the 
most  pronounced  symptom,  while  its  significance  is  of  the  greatest  gravity,  for 
once  present  in  such  a  case,  even  to  a  slight  degree  only,  the  patient  rarely,  if 
over,  recovers,  or  lives  long.  Even  if  life  be  prolonged  for  some  weeks,  the  course 
of  the  case  is  steadily  downhill  to  the  end. 

In  the  second  group  unconsciousness  is  the  rule,  and  the  other  associated 
phenomena  are  frequently  present.  The  Cheyno-Stokes  breathing  is  over- 
shadowed by  other  more  serious  symptoms,  among  which  it  is  one  of  the  latest 
to  develop,  so  that  it  has  not  the  same  significance.  The  prognosis  is  that  of  the 
original  disease,  which  is  itself  usually  of  a  fatal  character,  but  if  it  should  not 
prove  fatal,  the  Cheyne-Stokcs  breathing  may  disappear. 

Thus  cases  of  recovery  are  recorded  after  cerebral  haiinorrhage  and  cerebral  softening,  hydro- 
cephaliis  and  epile|isy,  after  influenza,  after  puerperal  septicsemia,  after  ursemia,  and  after 
poiBoning  with  morphine.^ 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  not  necessarily  continuous ;  it  may  intermit  and 
vary  as  in  the  case  described. 


;is. — The  regularly  recurring  pauses,  followed  by  the  rapid  cres- 
cendo and  diminuendo  of  respiration,  are  so  characteristic,  that  well-marked  cases 
of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  are  quite  easy  to  recognise,  but  this  is  not  so  with 
its  different  modifications.  Yet  it  is  very  important  to  be  familiar  with  these 
variations,  because,  by  recognising  their  true  nature  and  significance,  much 
information  as  to  prognosis  is  obtained,  and  serious  misttikcs  may  be  avoided. 

The  following  variations  are  met  with,  many  of  which  were  present  in  the 
case  described : — 

1.  The  pauses  may  be  very  short,  or  even  absent  altogether,  and  still  the 

crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the  respiration  be  well  marked. 

2.  The  breathing  may  be  regular  and  accelerated  only  a  little  or  not  at  all ; 

but  there  may  be  at  regular  intervals  intermissions  of   two  or  three 
respirations,  or  in  their  place  there  may  be  a  long-drawn  sigh  or  two. 

3.  At  other  times  the  respirations  may  be  irregular  but  not  periodic. 

4.  The  pauses  may  be  present  only  at  certain  times,  especially  during  sleep ; 

but,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  occur  only  when  the  patient  is  awake. 

Theory. — ^There  are  two  parts  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  which  require 
explanation — (1)  The  pauses,  and  (2)  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  respiration ; 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  one  explanation  will  do  for  both. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  at  fault,  but  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  why  and  how  it  is  affected  in  so  peculiar  a  way. 

The  respiratory  movements,  during  the  time  they  are  present,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  normal.  They  occur  with  almost  rhythmical  regularity, 
though  with  somewhat  increased  frequency ;  and  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
is  almost  entirely  in  respect  of  depth  of  breathing,  i.e.,  in  extent  of  movement. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  respiratory  centre  was  performing  its  usual 

1  Of,  Gibson,  Ic, 

VOL.  II.  40 
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functions,  though  in  a  somewhat  unusual  waj.  The  gradually  increased  and 
then  gradually  diminished  actiTit  j  of  the  centre,  and  the  periodic  recurrence  of 
the  phases,  are  usually  connected  with  its  nutrition,  and  referred  to  Tariations  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  hlood  supplied  to  it  (Traube) ;  and  that  whether 
preceded  or  not  by  some  change  in  the  general  vasomotor  condition  (Filehne, 
Broadbent,  dec). 

All  such  the<Nrie8  only  put  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back,  for  they  leave 
unexplained  why  these  rhythmical  changes  in  nutrition  or  vasomotor  action 
occur. 

Some  of  these  theories,  for  instance  those  which  presuppose  vasomotor 
change^  whether  of  contraction  or  dilatation,  are  at  once  put  out  of  court  by  the 
hct  that  the  antecedent  conditions  given  are  not  constant ;  neither  in  aU  cases 
nor  evm  in  the  same  case  at  different  time& 

If  changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood  cannot  explain  the 
phenomenon,  the  cause  might  lie  in  the  centre  itself  (Rosenbach,  Luciani). 

If  the  respiratory  centre  were  itself  normal,  given  the  pauses,  we  might,  it 
would  seem,  anticipate  changes  in  the  breathing  after  the  pause,  something  like 
those  which  do  occur,  and  rire  reiW.  The  breathing  which  follows  the  pause  is  not 
unlike  that  which  occurs  when  the  breath  has  been  held  intentionally  for  some 
time.  The  respirations  then  usually  conunence  with  an  expiration,  and  con- 
tinue deep  until  the  want  of  breath  is  satisfied,  when  they  dimmish  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  the  respiratory  phase,  with  its  wide  excursion  and 
deep  breaths,  the  pause  might  be  compared  with  the  condition  of  apnoea,  pro- 
duced by  active  artificial  respiration.  This  analogy  is  closer  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  cyanosis  is  no  essential  part  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  indeed, 
it  is  often  conspicuously  absent,  and  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  sensible 
dyspnoea. 

Lesions  of  the  medulla,  involving  the  respiratory  centre,  cause  various 
changes  in  the  respiration,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  those  of  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  warranted  that  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla  itself  is  doing  its  work  fairly  well,  but  that  it  is  interfered  with  in  some 
way,  so  that  the  fault  would  lie,  not  in  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla, 
but  elsewhere. 

The  respiratory  centre  is  no  doubt  automatic,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  other  automatic  centre  so  largely  controlled  and  easily  influenced  by  centres 
above  it.  This  must  of  necessity  be  so,  considering  the  many  functions  which 
that  centre  has  to  subserve  besides  that  of  breathing,  especially  in  man,  in  con- 
nection with  the  voice  and  speech  ;  the  prime  cause  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
is  then  to  be  sought,  it  would  seem,  not  in  the  medulla  at  all,  but  in  centres 
above  it,  probably  in  the  brain. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance,  I  think,  to  remove  the  probable  seat  of  disturbance 
from  the  medulla  to  the  nerve  centres  above  it,  but,  of  course,  it  does  not  explain 
why  this  di8turbance  is  periodic,  and  occurs  at  such  regular  intervals. 

Rhythmic  action  is  a  property  of  many  living  tissues,  perhaps  of  all.     Physio- 
logical action  is  not  to  be  represented  by  a  dotted  line,  in  which  the  dots  or 
dashes  represent  action  and  the  spaces  rest,  but  rather  by  a  continuous  wavy 
line.      There  are  alternate  periods  of  activity  and  rest — waves   they  may  be 
oftlled,  very  short  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  heart  action,  somewhat  longer,  as 
respirations,  but  unexplained  as  yet  in  all   cases  alike.     The  longest 
II  is  that  represented  by  sleeping  and  waking,  and  this  is  ultimately  to 
1  to  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  this  great  wave,  which  passes  over  the  body  daily,  may 
set  up  many  secondary  waves,  some  large,  some  small  The  little  ripples,  it  may 
be,  are  seen  in  the  rhythm  of  the  heart.  But  larger  waves  of  periodic  action 
will  probably  be  found  if  looked  for.  It  is  such  waves  as  those  that  may  explain 
the  occurrence  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  waves  which  are  controlled  or  com- 
pensated by  the  higher  nerve  centres  so  long  as  these  centres  are  in  a  healthy 
state,  but  which  become  manifest  or  even  exaggerated  and  magnified  when  the 
higher  centres  fail  and  lose  controL  The  periodicity  would  then  be  a  pheno- 
menon, not  new  or  unknown  in  health,  but  one  normally  present,  though  con- 
cealed. 

If,  then,  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  be  due  to  a  loss  of  cerebral  control,  which 
permits  normal  periodic  waves  to  make  themselves  manifest,  a  general  principle 
is  obtained  which  links  together  the  very  diverse  conditions  under  which  this 
peculiar  periodic  respiration  occur&  An  easy  explanation  is  thus  provided  of 
the  whole  nervous  group,  while  the  cardiac  group  would  be  explained  by  impaired 
nutrition  of  the  brain  consequent  on  the  fresh  circulation,  and  in  a  similar  way 
would  be  explained  the  occurrence  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  in  the  course  of 
certain  general  diseases.  Lastly,  its  occurrence  and  even  long  duration  in  con- 
ditions of  apparently  perfect  health  would  be  intelligible. 

Greneral  speculation  of  this  kind  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  diminish  the 
clinical  importance  of  the  symptom  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
ordinarily  arises.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted,  the  clinical  significance  of 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  the  same.  It  is  of  grave  import,  and,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  means  death  either  imminent  or  not  long  deferred. 

57.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  pleura  is  a  thin  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
and  is  reflected  over  the  viscera  within.  It  thus  forms  a  sac  on  each  side  and 
encloses  a  cavity — the  pleural  cavity. 

The  interior  of  this  sac  is  lined  with  flattened  epithelial  cells,  which  give  it 
its  smooth  polished  surface. 

Everywhere  beneath  the  connective  tissue  lies  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatics, 
continuous  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  adjacent  parts,  t.e.,  with  those  of  the  walls 
of  the  thorax,  the  mediastinum,  the  diaphragm  and  the  lung.  These  lymphatics 
communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  sac  by  small  pores  or  stomata. 

Though  the  surfaces  which  face  each  other  are  moist,  the  cavity  contains 
no  fluid ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  continuous  circulation  of  lymph 
through  the  cavity,  the  fluid  being  removed  as  rapidly  as  it  enters.  This  is 
eflected  by  the  respiratory  movements,  which,  by  means  of  the  stomata  and 
of  the  valves  in  the  large  lymphatics,  act  like  a  pump,  and  thus  keep  the  pleural 
cavity  dry,  i.e,,  empty  of  fluid. 

INTRA-PLEURAL  TENSION.— Under  normal  conditions  the  lungs  within  the  chest 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  tension.  They  are  on  the  stretch  and  tend  to  contract  by  virtue  of 
their  own  elasticity.  Thus  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  which  in  health  are  in  close  contact, 
are  subject  to  a  constant  strain  which  tends  to  pull  them  apart. 

This  is  called  the  intra-pleural  tension.  It  is  for  all  practical  purposes  equal  in  amount  to 
the  elastic  contractility  of  the  lung,  but  opposite  in  direction,  and  thus  the  elastic  tension  of 
the  lung  is  positive  but  the  pleural  tension  negative. 

Whether,  under  normal  conditions  where  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  in  oloae  appotition, 
there  is  a  force  existing  between  them  (viz.,  that  of  a  cohesion,  as  I  suggerted  toOM  J« 
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which  bol&DCea  ths  elastjc  contraotilitv  of  the  lung  or  not,  ia  m  gueation  which  adiaitB  of  dii 
cuBsion.  A  priori  it  is  not  improbable,  and  1  litve  shown  by  eipehment  that  it  is  po4siblt 
HowBTer  this  may  bs,  as  booq  as  tha  two  lajBra  or  the  plaura  are  separated,  cohesion,  if  it 

existed  as  an  active  force 
when  they  ware  in  cloee 
appuaition,  becomes  elimin- 
at»d,  and  the  Inngs  lend  to 
collapse. 

The  factora  which  coni' 
bioe  to  produce  Che  intra' 
pleural  t«nnon  are,  Gnt  and 
furemoat,  the  elastioit]'  of  tha 
lungs  :  secondly,  the  Kaut- 
aoce  of  tbe  chest  walls. 

These  two  raotore,  thongh 
vaiyine  considerably  no  doubt 
in  diuereiit  individuals,  or 
even  in  the  same  individual 
undBrdiflercntconditiona,  are 
constant  in  any  given  Indi- 
vidual under  tha  oidinaiy 
Gonditiona,  and  are  much  the 
same  iLfter  death  as  during 
life. 

Besides  these  there  is  a 
third  factor,  but  it  is  one 
wliich  is  constantly  Tsiring, 
vis.,  the  niuvsments  ta  re- 
BpirstioQ  ;  fat  it  is  evideut 
that  on  deep  inspiration  the 
lunsa  nto  more  on  the  streloh 
sua  the  pleural  tension  there- 
fore graatar,  while  on  eipira- 
tion  the  lungs  are  less  on  tha 
stretch  and  the  intra- pleural 
tanuiun  therefore  smaller. 

If  the  air  were  statiooBry 
in  the  air-tubea,  as  it  isa^er 
death,  the  praasure  in  them 
would  be  tliat  of  the  atiDOB- 
phere ;  but  the  movementi 
of  the  air  in  and  out,  during 
inspiration  and  expiration 
respectively,  cause  ^JS^'- 
vanations  in  pressure.  Thus 
Landois  and  Stirling  state 
that  during  inspiration  Ihe 
pressure  in  the  lungs  falls  by 
a  millimetre  of  mercury,  i.e., 
millimetres  of  mercury,  i.e.,  ^  to  li 
'  ■  ^' ' ""  be  from  1  { 


I 


Fig.  143, 
Lymphatics  of  the  pleura  of  the  rabhit     Surface  view  of  the 

tnng,   showing    the   superticial   network.     (From   Klein's 

Lympbatia,  vol.  ii.  pi.  u.  fig.  7.)     C/.  figs,  on  [i]).  7  and  8. 
There    is   an   interesting  specimen    in    the    museum   of  SL 

Bartholomew's  Hospital  (No.  1678a),  in  wbich  the  sub- 

planral  lyinphatiai  of  the  lung  are  Intiltraled  with  cancer, 

so  that  the  surface  of  the  lung,  ovi^r  a  considerable  area, 

is  covered  with  a  nieshwork  of  distended  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  patient  who 

died  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  but  there  were  no       -    -  ■  • 

growths  in  the  lung, 

j  on  inch  of  water,  and  during  expiration  rises  by  1, 

inches  of  water.     Thus  the  respiratoiy  oscillation  during  ordinaiy  respiration  would  b 

to  2  inches  of  water. 

The  oonditioQ  of  the  tubes,  i.e.,  whether  there  be  obstruction  iu  them  or  not,  is  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  in  datenniniuf[  either  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  or  the  pressure 
within  the  pleura ;  fur  wherever  there  is  any  obstruction  in  them  the  elaatieity  of  the  lung  will 
be  iiro  tatdo  prevented  from  coming  into  play  and  the  true  results  be  not  obtained. 

If  the  forces  of  respiration  he  eluninatad,  as  after  death,  then  under  the  normal  conditions 
tha  intra- pleural  tension  must  be  a  negative  quali^,  i.*.,  less  than  the  atmcspherio  pressure,  and 
lees  by  as  much  m  ia  represented  by  the  contractility  of  the  lungs. 

During  respiration  also,  so  long  as  the  brestbing  is  quiet,  i.t.,  not  forced  or  violent,  the 
intla-pleursl  tension  must  still  bo,  both  on  inspiration  and  expiration,  a  negative  quantity  \ 
for,  assuming  tha  value  of  tlie  olastidty  of  the  lung  to  bn  that  Which  Dondera  estimated,  viz.,  i 
to  7  millimetres  of  mercury,  and  that  the  respiratory  oscillations  are,  as  stated  above,  from  1  to 
.8  or  8  millimetres  of  merciuj,  there  remain  still  3  or  4  millimetres  of  mercury  below  which  the 
irUlnotfalL 
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When  the  reBpiimtions  are  forced,  that  is  to  say,  where  inspiration  is  deep  or  expiration 
tuomdve,  the  conditions  may  possibly  vary  considerably.  With  deep  inspiration  it  must, 
howeyer,'  always  be  negative,  ana  the  larger  in  amount  the  deeper  the  inspiration  is. 

With  forced  expiration,  as  in  straining,  coughing  or  vomiting,  the  pressure  may  be  raised 
eren  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  inches  of  mercury  {i,e.,  75  to  100  millimetres),  but  so  long  as  the 
two  layers  of  the  uleura  are  in  close  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  this  excessive  pressure  is 
■apported  by  the  chest  walls  and  does  not  fall  directly  on  the  pleura.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  pathological  conditions,  where  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  separated,  any  changes  of 
pressure  of  the  air  within  the  lung  are  at  once  transmitted  to  the  contents  of  the  pleura  ;  but 
the  effect  varies  ^n^tly,  according  as  the  contents  of  the  pleura  are  practically  incompressible, 
as  in  the  case  of  fluid,  or  easily  compressible,  as  in  the  case  of  air. 

The  methods  by  which  the  intra- pleural  tension  has  been  estimated  in  health  are  two  : 

1.  By  means  of  a  trocar  introduced  into  the  pleura  through  the  chest  walls. 

2.  By  means  of  a  tube  fSutened  into  the  trachea,  the  pleural  cavity  being  then  opened  by  an 

mcision  through  the  chest  walls,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 

In  either  case  the  reading  is  made  upon  a  mercury-  or  water-manometer  connected  with  the 
trocar  or  the  tracheal  tube  respectively. 

In  the  second  method,  as  the  elastic  tension  in  the  lung  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  tension 
in  the  pleura,  but  opposite  in  direction,  the  sign  must  be  changed.  Thus  the  positive  readings 
showing  the  tension  of  the  lunc  become  negative  readings  in  respect  of  the  tension  in  the  pleura. 

For  man  both  these  methods  of  investigation  are  available  after  death,  but  the  former  only 
during  life  or  under  pathological  conditions. 

Intra-pleural  tension  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  intra-pleural  pressure,  and  under  pathological 
conditions  the  pressure  is  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative.  A  certain  amount  of 
confusion  is  thus  introduced  both  in  thought  and  in  expression. 

This  confusion  will  bo  removed  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  records  are  expressed  in 
manometer  readings  ;  thus,  if  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  manometer  tube  on  connecting  it  with 
the  pleura  remains  stationary,  the  reading  will  be  zero,  although  in  reality,  of  course,  the  actual 
pressure  within  the  pleura  is  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  being  equal  to  that  within  the  air 
tubes  might  be  called  one  ;  but  as  this  is  the  zero  point  upon  the  manometer,  it  is  more  con- 
veniently called  **zero." 

One,  two,  three,  etc. ,  millimetres  of  mercury  or  inches  of  water  would  mean  one,  two,  or  three 
above  or  below  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  would  be  indicated  by  its 
appropriate  sign  of  *'  plus  "  or  '*  minus." 

The  reading  are  given  in  different  investigations,  sometimes  in  millimetres  of  mercury, 
sometimes  in  millimetres  or  inches  of  water.  It  is  more  convenient  to  use  water,  because  the 
variations  are  greater,  and  therefore  more  obvious,  and  in  tlie  ex{)eriments  which  I  have  to 
record  I  have  measured  it  in  inches  ;  but  tlie  conversion  is  easily  made  from  one  scale  to  the 
other  ;  thus  one  millimetre  of  mercury  is  a]>proximately  equal  to  half  an  inch  or  12  J  millimetres 
of  water,  and  one  inch  of  water  is  equal  to  25  millimetres  of  water. 

The  intra-pleural  tension  as  estimated  by  Donders  was  equal  to  7  or  8  millimetres  of  mercury, 
and  this  is  the  value  usually  given  in  text  books. 

Perl's  experiments,  conducted  according  to  the  second  method,  give  a  somewhat  lower  value, 
about  6  millimetres  of  mercury  {Deiittches  Arckivf,  klin,  Med,,  1869,  vi.  1-5). 

As  Perl's  experiments  are  the  most  interesting  and  important  from  my  point  of  view, 
it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  him,  but  in  doing  this 
I  shall  add  various  comments  of  my  own. 

Perl's  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  view  to  determine  the  pressure  relations  within  the 
thorax  in  different  diseases. 

They  were  conducted  in  the  following  way  : — 

A  tube  was  fixed  air-tight  into  the  trachea,  connected  with  a  manometer ;  the  right  pleura 
was  then  laid  freely  open  and  the  pressure  read  ;  after  that  the  left  pleura  was  laid  open,  and 
the  pressure  read  again. 

The  observations  were  made  upon  the  dead  body. 

1.  Where  the  lunes  are  healthy  the  opening  of  one  side  of  the  chest  goes  a  long  way  to 
satisfy  the  elasticity  of  both  lungs,  as  the  following  figures  show : — 

Pressure  on  oi>ening  the  right  side,        .     29  49  89  82 

left       „         .    11  J  J  jr 

Total  pressure  (right -h  left),  .     40  54  48  89 

This  is  veiy  interesting,  as  it  explains  what  we  often  observe  in  pneumothorax,  vii.,  that  tHo 
symptoms  are  the  more  severe  the  more  healthy  the  patient  has  hitherto  been  ;  for  if  im  takm 
the  total  elasticity  in  the  adult  man,  according  to  these  experiments,  to  be  <»i  tlir 
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the  opaoing  of  the  right  Bids  diminishes  this  elasljci^  by  40,  leaving  only  10  for  the  other; 
Bud  therefora  the  nwpiratoiy  capacity  of  sucii  an  individual  would  be  reduced  liy  the  upening  of 
one  Bide  to  the  extent  of  fimr-Efths— a  difforence  which  is  not  met  with  to  the  mdib  aiaount 
where  the  lung  is  diseiiscd. 

2,  Where  the  pleura  ia  adherent  the  lungs  are  held  back,  and  the  recoil  is  thus  prevenled 
more  or  less,  and  sometimee  entirely. 

If  the  pleura  be  uiiivBraally  adherent,  the  conttsctUity  of  thot  lung  (or  of  both,  if  both  b« 
affected  in  the  aunevay)  will  be  entirely  abolished  ;  for  even  if  the  elasticity  be  retained  (and  it 
seems  to  be  retained  Hometimea),  it  will  be  prevented  from  actiiiK.  The  degree  to  which  the 
elasticity  of  the  lung  wUl  be  impaired  depends  upon  theoitant  of  tlie  adhesions,  and  upon  the 
eecondsry  changes  which  they  have  produced  in  the  lung  tiseue  itaelf, 

Where  the  pleura  is  partially  adherent,  tbe  o|iening  of  the  remainine  portion  of  the  pleura  on 
the  one  side  doea  oot  produce  the  same  marked  effect  u|ion  the  total  obuticity  of  the  lung  aa  in 
the  case  of  healthy  perBona. 

If  one  pleural  cavity  be  completely  obliterated,  the  odheeiooe  being  universal,  and  the  side  be 
greatly  contnclM,  tbe  slastiiuty  of  the  lung  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  greatly  reduced  :  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lung  has  undergone  comjiousaton'  develoj)iDeiit,  the  elasticity  hut 
not  ouly  be  not  reduced,  but  may  be  actually  incmsed.  This  is  a  very  interesting  ana 
important  observation,  because  it  shows  that  the  condition  which  is  often  described  as 
"  eompenaatory  emphysema"  is  really  a  com[>eQBalory  hy|i«rtrophj,  as  indeed  there  are  the 
beet  cunical  grounds  for  believing. 

Thus,  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  on  the  right  side,  where  the  pleura  was  completely  adherent,  tbe 
elasticity  of  that  lung  was  reduced  to  12  ;  whilst  ou  the  opjiosite  aide  (the  left),  where  tbe 
pleura  was  free,  although  there  was  some  slight  chronic  tubercular  change  in  the  a[>ex,  the 
elaaticity  of  the  lung  was  57. 

Tbe  contractility  of  the  Inn);  is  in  all  iirobabitity  not  purolv  elastic,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
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lung  is  so  richly  provided.     I 
1  and  speak  of  "  pulmonary  t< 
tone  in  the  lungs,  as  we  do  in  the  arteries,  with  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  and  ]wsaibly  of 
the  nerves. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing,  therefore,  as  pulmonary  tone,  we  might  expect  it  to  vary,  as  tbe 
tone  of  the  vessels  does,  with  the  cooditions  of  general  health  or  of  local  disease,  and  there  are 
some  among  Peri's  observations  which  go  far  to  prove  this  contecttiou.  Thus,  without  any 
local  disease,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  was  found  greatly  reduced  in  several  cases  of  typhoid,  in 
a  case  of  severe  hlemorrhage  after  oTariotomy,  and  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  eiysipelas,  and 
phcephorns  poisoning. 

The  ooudition  would  then  be  brought  into  close  clinical  association  with  that  of  acute 
tymjianitea,  and,  like  it,  would  be  a  nenro-paralytic  phenomenon,  and  of  grave  sipiificance. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  tliere  are  good  clinical  grounds  for  believing  that  there  is  a  neuro- 
paralytic condition  of  the  lungs,  strictly  analogoua  with  that  condition  of  the  abdomen  called 

The  two  conditions  might,  of  coarse,  theoretically  be  aasocioted,  hut  when  the  abdomen  is 
distended  from  anv  cause,  whether  it  be  from  gas,  effusion,  or  tumour,  tlie  disptacemeut  of  tbe 
diaphragm  upwards  ta  so  great  that  the  ^mpanitic  Jirrcussion  obtained  over  the  lungs  may  be 
due  to  mechanical  rather  than  physiological  or  jiathological  causes. 

Where  the  lungs  are  diseased,  the  other  uon-diseaaed  parts  may  yield  tympanitic  resonance 
on  percussion.  Ttais  is  a  condition  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar  under  the  name  of 
Skodaio  resonance.  There  are  several  conditions  under  which  this  phenomenon  appears.  The 
commonest  and  easiest  to  explain  is  that  in  which  it  is  associated  with  an  ulfusion  into 
tbe  pleura.  In  this  case,  as  the  fluid  forms,  the  lung  oollajises  and  floats  ou  its  surface,  and 
over  this  collapsed  lung  tympanitic  percussion  note  is  obtained.  Its  occurrence  has  been 
rightly  refejred  to  the  relaxation  of  tbe  lung  tissue,  and  properly  compared  with  the  percussion 
note  which  is  obtained  over  the  lung  removed  from  the  body. 

Again,  conditions  of  complementary  emphysema,  where  one  part  of  the  lung  la  collapsed  and 
the  oOier  proporij on ately  distended,  may  give  riae  to  ainular  hyper-resonance. 

But  bolides  these  there  is,  I  believe,  a  third  condition,  and  this  requires  a  different  esplana- 

Notliing  is  much  commoner  with  pneumonia  than  to  find  the  parts  of  tbe  lung  above  or  in 
front  of  the  affected  portion  yielding  a  highly  tympanitic  note,  yet  the  pneumonic  portions  of 
the  lung  are  certainly  not  collapsed  or  smaller  than  they  should  be,  nor  are  they  much  larger  ; 
so  neither  uf  the  esplanatiotis  given  is  adequate,  for  where  the  hyper- resonance  is  ubtaineathe 
liiiii;  is  not  collapsed  on  the  one  hand  nor  over-distended  on  the  other.  Tliia  condition,  it 
HJS  to  me,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  loss  of  lung'tonus.  of  neuni- 
,^c  origin,  deiiendent  on  nutritive  disturbance.     This  view  is  supjHirted  by  soma  of  Perl's 
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obeervfttionB ;  for  example,  there  are  several  cases  of  pneumonia  and  some  of  embolism  and 
gangrene,  and  in  all  of  them  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  was  very  greatly  reduced. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  provides,  perhaps,  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  this  condition, 
for  the  hyper-resonant  or  tympanitic  note  on  percussion  may  be  almost  the  only  physical  sign  of 
disease  yielded  by  the  lung,  and  there  can  be  little  risk  of  error  in  assuming  that  the  nutntion 
of  the  lung  is  profoundly  affected  in  this  disease. 

In  acute  bronchitis,  a^in,  both  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  this  nutritive  disturbance 
in  the  lung  probably  explains  in  great  part  the  tympanitic  percussion  obtained  ;  but  proof  is 
more  difficult  in  these  cases  because  of  the  other  conditions  which  may  take  their  share  in  pro- 
ducing it)  vis.,  the  collapse  of  some  parts  of  the  lungs  and  the  complementary  emphysema  of 
others. 

In  estimating  the  intra-pleural  tension  and  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  the  condition  of  the 
abdomen  cannot  be  disregarded.  During  life  there  is  the  respiratory  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  to  reckon  with,  and  after  death  we  have  to  consider  the  effects  of  rigor  mortis 
in  thenL 

It  is  possible  that  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  diminishes  after  death,  but  there  are  no 
direct  observations  which  prove  this,  though  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  as  between  Perl  and  Bonders  in  their  estimate  of  the  average  value  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  lung. 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  may  be  separated  either  by  air  or 
by  fluid,  and  these  present  each  of  them  its  own  peculiarities  ;  thus  fluid  has  weight,  but  it  is 
practically  incompressible  ;  while  air  is  compressible,  but  its  weight  may  be  disregarded.  With 
fluid,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  column  of  fluid  above  the  ix)int  of  the  trocar  would  affect  the 
manometer  reading,  while  with  air  the  position  of  the  puncture  is  inditferent. 

With  air  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  are  in  many  re«j)ect8  less,  and  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  condition  flrst 

I.  INTRA-PLEURAL  PRESSURE  IN  PNEUMOTHORAX.— The  air  may  have 
gained  access  to  the  pleura  cither  from  without  through  the  chest  walls,  or  from  within  from  the 
lung  or  some  other  air-containing  viscus. 

I.  Where  there  is  an  opening  through  the  chest  walls, — (a)  A  j>unctured  wound,  such  as  is 
made  by  a  stab  with  a  penknife,  where  the  lung  is  injured  as  well  as  the  external  walls,  we  need 
not  consider,  for  in  this  case,  though  the  lung  is  wounded,  air  does  not  make  its  way  in  most 
cases  into  the  pleura,  but  crosses  the  pleura  and  reaches  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  very  difficult,  but  need  not  be  considered  here. 

(6)  Where  the  opening  through  the  chest  walls  is  a  large  one,  say  at  least  as  large  as  the 
section  of  the  trachea,  the  air  will  pass  freely  in  and  out  during  respiration  without  let  or 
hindrance  as  easily  as  it  does  through  the  trachea.  In  this  case  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  lung,  viz. ,  that  in  the  trachea  and  that  in  the  pleura,  will  be  equal  always  throughout 
all  phases  of  res])iration.  Then  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  free  to  come  into  play  and  the  lung 
collapses. 

No  doubt,  as  Donders  said,  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  itself  is  able  in  time  to  produce  com- 
plete collapse,  but  that  this  is  not  the  result  during  life,  daily  observation  demonstrates  in  cases 
in  which  the  pleura  is  laid  open  by  operation.  In  many  of  the«e  cases  where  the  opening  is  free, 
the  lung,  instead  of  being  found  completely  collapsed,  as  might  be  exjyected,  is  on  the  contrary 
found  distended  to  a  certain  point,  and  reaching,  it  may  be,  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  walls  of 
the  thorax  ;  or  if  it  has  been  collajwed,  as  for  instance  oy  an  eraj)yema,  as  soon  as  this  has  been 
evacuated  the  lung  often  rapidly  expands  so  as  to  occupy  the  position  just  indicated. 

Although  it  is  true,  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  absent,  as  they  are  in  the  dead  body, 
that  the  atmospheric  pressure  being  equal  on  the  two  sides,  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  will  lead  to 
its  complete  collapse,  this  is  not  true  while  the  respiratory  movements  are  acting,  for  the  air  does 
experience  some  obstruction  in  the  air-tubes,  both  on  entrance  and  on  exit ;  thus  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  the  air-tubes  during  inspiration  is  about  half  a  millimetre  of  mercury  (^  inch  of  water) 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  while  on  expiration  it  is  as  much  as  2  to  3  millimetres  of  mercury 
(1  to  1 J  inches  of  water)  above  it,  and  these  differences  are  still  greater  if  the  respirations  are 
violent  and  forced. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  lungs  would  only  collapse  until  the  pressure 
within  them  was  equal  to  2  or  3  millimetres  of  mercury,  and  that  they  would  then  cease  to  con- 
tract any  more.  If  the  lungs  can  be  completely  expanded  under  a  pressure  of  6  millimetres  of 
mercury,  they  could  certainly  be  not  less  than  half  expanded  at  any  rate  under  a  presaore  of  8 
millimetres.  What  the  exact  relative  volume  of  the  lung  might  be  actually  under  a  pnmm  of 
3  millimetres  of  mercury  there  are  no  observations  to  show. 
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WLen  tbe  ex)iir>tioiis  are  forced,  na  in  coughing,  s 
aun  becomes  much  higher  than  3  milUmeties  of  meniury,  aud  the  lung  may  then,  if  tbe  eitemid 
opeuine  be  &ee,  be  forced  out  again  into  actual  contact  with  the  cheat  iralla,  or  even  made  to 
[iratnida  through  the  opening  in  the  ude. 

Actual  protrusion  of  the  lung  during  ooughing  in  theoe  ctrcanaatances,  however,  nrslyoocun, 
bat  the  movemeuta  of  the  luu^C  may  be  seen  to  be  very  free. 

(e)  Where  the  eiterosl  opening  is  not  lai^  eDou^  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freelj  out  during 
expiration,  the  eicexs  of  air  which  cannot  escape  is  compreased,  and  tbe  iirssaure  rises  above  tliat 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  lung  ia  in  consequDnce  squeezed,  and  is  more  and  mora  oompressed  imtil 
it  beoomes  Dumpletelji  collapSFd.  The  condition  is  then  much  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  air 
hu  gained  access  to  the  ploui-a  from  the  lung. 

II.  H^Kere  tin  opening  inl«  the  pkvra  is  /ram  uiUkin. — Theoretically  tharo  might  be  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  opening  into  the  lung  was  large  enough  to  permit  the  air  to  paas  freely  in 
and  out  on  reapiivtioa  without  obstniction.  This,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  ever 
occurs.  Air  practical];  always  enters  the  pleural  cavity  more  easily  on  inupiration  tlian  it  finds 
exit  from  it  during  expiration. 

The  result  is,  aa  in  the  former  case,  that  the  lung  becomes  compressed  during  oipiration, 
and  tlie  more  rapidly  so,  the  greater  the  dilference  between  the  pressures  of  izispiration  and 
expiratjon. 

Tbe  diviaioD  of  pneuniothorax  into  open,  closed,  and  valvular  thus  becomes  of  little  value 
from  the  present  point  of  view,  for  all  pneumothorax  ia  at  Gmt  more  or  less  valvular,  i.c.,  the 
air  entera  more  easily  during  iosplratioQ  than  it  Buds  exit  during  expiration,  and  when  the  lung 
Is  completely  collapsed,  tbe  pneumothorax  practioally  becomes  closed,  whether  the  aperture  be 
sealed  permanently  or  nut. 

In  pneumothorax  the  pressurB  conditions  during  inspiration  and  expiration  require  to  be 
oonsidered  separately. 

1.  The  impiTtUorg  prciiurc. — When  pneumothorax  has  occurred,  air  will  continue  to  enter 
on  inspiration  until  the  pressure  withiu  the  pleura  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  as  soon 
«« this  point  is  reached,  no  more  air  can  enter,  consequently  with  a  simple  pneumothorax  the 
inapiratoty  pressure  cannot  exceed  that  of  tbe  atmosphere,  i.«.,  the. reading  on  the  manometer 
wi]]  be  lero. 

This  is  aubject  to  one  condition.  In  the  early  atagea  of  pneumothorax  the  respirations  are 
exo«aaive,  and  air  will  nnter  the  pleura  until  the  pleuril  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmoa- 
phete  on  deep  inajiiration.  When  after  a  time  the  urgent  dyspnina  has  passed  olf,  so  that 
inspiration  is  not  so  deep,  the  presaure  may  be  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference  beCweea  deep  inspiration  and  ordinary  inapiracion ;  probably  to  a  great  extent 
this  relieves  itself  in  time  by  the  absoqition  of  a  euffioient  amount  of  tbe  air  U)  remove  the 
difference. 

If  the  inspiratory  presaure  be  permanently  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  is 
positive,  there  is  required  some  other  factor  to  cause  the  rise,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  find 
to  be  the  development  of  elfusion,  so  that,  si>eaking  generally,  a  jHisitive  presaure  in  jnieumo- 
thorax  during  inspiration  indicates  the  presence  of  mud. 

2.  The  txfiircUonj  presauTe. — Except  in  the  theoretical  and  rare  conditions  in  which  there 
ia  no  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  air  from  the  pleural  cavity  during  expiration,  the  expiratory 
jitessure  in  pneumothorax  will  always  be  positive  in  the  earl^  stages. 

In  these  oases  tbe  heart  and  mediastinum  are  fuuud  displaced  to  their  maximum  and  the 
Inns  ia  completely  collapsed. 

The  Dollajise  of  tbe  lung,  though  capable  of  being  brought  about  in  time  by  its  own 
elasticity,  is  always  in  chief  paH  due  to  the  compression  exercised  by  the  rise  of  expiratory 
presaure. 

In  the  same  way  tbe  displacement  of  the  mediostiDam,  though  capable  of  being  brought 
about  by  the  elastic  traction  of  the  opposite  lung  alone,  is  assisted  by  tiie  raised  expiratory 
presaure  and  caused  to  develop  mure  rapidly  or  to  be  more  extreme. 

The  respimliny  oao7fa(wn.  — The  respiratory  osdlbtion  is  the  difference  between  the  pleasure 
on  inupiration  and  the  pressure  on  expiration,  and  this  preeeuts  also  some  intereating  points  for 
consideration. 

If  tbe  movements  were  violent  the  respiratory  oscillations  would,  it  might  be  thought,  be 
considerable ;  but  as  a  rule  this  is  not  so,  for  on  the  affected  side  the  chest  is  in  the  position 
of  maximum  inspiratory  distension,  so  that  no  further  ex]iaitsiuii  on  inspiration  is  posBibh 
while  on  the  opposite  aide,  owing  to  the  displooBment  of  tbe  heart  and  mediastinum,  tL. 
elasticity  of  the  sound  lung  is  reduced,  so  that  the  respiratory  excursion  is  diminished,  the 
result  being  that  even  with  considerable  dyspucea  the  respiratory  oscillation  is  not  only  not 
raised  above  the  normal,  hut  majr  be  considerably  below  it.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  tbe  defectiTS 
nspiiatory  excursion  of  the  two  aides  that  much  of  the  dyspnoea  depends. 
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Tet  there  are  oases  in  which  extensive  respiratory  oscillations  are  seen,  and  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  interpretation  which  may  be  given  of  them. 

l%e  niunber  of  cases  of  pneumothorax  in  which  I  have  estimated  the  pressure  in  the  pleura 
is  11.  In  several  of  these  paracentesis  was  performed  more  than  once  and  the  pressure 
determined,  so  that  I  have  returns  of  the  pressure  in  20  paracenteses.  In  most  of  them 
I  am  able  to  record  the  inspiratory  pressure,  the  expiratory  pressure,  and  the  difference  between 
them,  i.«.,  the  respiratory  oscillation. 

In  two  cases  the  inspiratory  pressure  was  that  of  the  atmosphere,  i.e.,  the  manometer 
reading  stood  at  zero  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  both  these  cases  fluid  was  present  as  well 
ma  air,  and  from  this  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  fluid  formed,  the  air  must  have  been  absorb^, 
since  the  opening  in  the  lung  in  both  coses  was  closed. 

In  another  case  the  inspiratory  pressure,  after  having  been  in  the  first  two  paracenteses 
positive,  in  the  last  two  fell  to  zero,  and  in  this  case  the  change  in  pressure  was  due  to  the 
opening  in  the  lung  having  become  patent  and  being  of  considerable  size. 

In  all  the  other  cases  the  inspiratory  pressure  was  {Kxsitive,  and  fluid  was  present  as  well 
AS  air — sometimes  pus,  sometimes  serum.  Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  inspiratory 
pressore  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumothorax  may  bo  positive  to  some  extent,  it  can  never  ble 
ni^h  ;  and  practically  we  may  conclude  that  when  the  inspiratory  pressure  is  much  raised, 
flmd  is  present  at  well  as  air  in  the  pleura.  This  was  at  any  rate  the  fact  in  the  instances 
recorded. 

The  range  of  pressures  in  the  different  cases  is  considerable — thus  the  inspiratory  pressure 
▼aried  from  0  to  9  inches,  the  actual  pressures  being  0^,  1,  1^,  2A,  4,  4J,  5,  6^,  6^,  6|,  7,  8},  9  ; 
the  expiratory  pressure  varied  from  0  to  13^^,  tlio  respiratory  oscillation  from  0  to  6^. 

The  amount  of  fluid  removed  is  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  fluid  present,  for  the  effusion 
lies  in  the  diaphragm  as  it  were  in  a  saucer,  and  unless  the  point  of  the  trocar  be  carefully 
manipulated,  so  as  to  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  fluid,  air  will  escape,  the  pressure  fall,  and  no 
fluid  oe  removed  unless  suction  be  used. 

Suction,  and  es|>ecially  the  use  of  the  aspirator,  is  in  all  cases  of  pneumothorax  risky  ;  for 
where  the  hole  is  patent,  it  is  useless  except  for  the  pur{)oses  of  removing  fluid,  and  then  the 
trocar  must  be  carefully  manipulated  ;  ana  if  the  opening  be  closed,  suction  is  very  likely  to 
tear  it  open  afresh. 

The  aspirator,  therefore,  is  a  dangerous  instrument  in  pneumothorax,  and  should  be 
rarely  employed. 

The  oniinary  syphonage  apparatus,  if  pro{)erly  manipulated,  is  all  that  is  required  and  is 
devoid  of  risk. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  inspiratory  pressure  rises,  when  fluid  forms,  in  pneumo- 
thorax, but  it  is  surprising  that  the  pressure  is  not  much  higher  than  it  is.  The  highest 
pressure  that  I  have  to  record  is  7  inches  of  water ;  and  a  pressure  as  high,  or  even  higher, 
IS  met  with  in  simple  serous  effusions. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  fluid  forms  in  pneumothorax  a  large  amount  of  the  air 
present  must  be  absorbed  as  the  fluid  forms. 

That  the  absorption  of  air  from  the  pleural  ca^'ity  is  very  rapid  we  know  from  experiments 
on  animals,  and  also  from  observations  made  in  cases  of  accident  and  o|)eration  in  man. 

There  are  cases  of  pneumothorax  even  in  man,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  fluid, 
the  inspiratory  pressure  is  not  above  that  of  the  atmos])hero,  as  in  the  two  cases  mentioned. 

There  are  two  conditions  under  which  the  pressure  may  rise  rapidly  in  an  ordinary 
pneumothorax : 

(a)  Where  the  effusion  is  {)oured  out  rapidly ;  the  fluid  must  then  be  serous  in  character, 
so  that  time  enough  has  not  been  given  for  the  air  to  be  sufficiently  absorbed. 

{b)  Where  the  lung  or  pleura  is  so  far  affected  that  the  absorption  of  air  does  not  take  place 
as  readily  as  it  should.  This  no  doubt  is  the  fact  in  most  cases  of  pneumothorax ;  and 
I  think  we  shall  not  be  going  too  far  if,  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  of  long  duration, 
we  accept  the  existence  of  a  high  intra-pleural  pressure  as  an  indication  of  somewhat 
extensive  disease  of  both  lung  and  pleura. 

In  two  cases  the  pressure  was  determined  at  the  end  of  the  paracentesis,  as  well  as  at  the 
commencement  of  it.  In  the  one  case  no  suction  was  employed  and  the  pressure  fell  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  manometer  registering  zero.  In  another  case  some  suction  was  used,  and 
at  the  ena  of  the  operation  the  pressure  registered  -  9  inches  of  water.  In  another  case  the 
pressure,  which  on  the  first  two  paracenteses  had  been  positive,  in  the  third  and  fourth  proved 
to  be  zero.  The  aspirator  was  then  used,  nothing  but  air  was  removed,  and  as  this  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pressure  it  was  evident  that  the  air  passed  freely  into  the  pleura  from  the  lung  ; 
in  other  woros,  that  the  opening  was  patent.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  on  the 
autopsy. 

Further  comment  will  be  most  usefully  made  in  connection  with  the  deecriptum  of  esoh 
case. 
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No.  of 
case. 


2 


8 


6 


7 
8 


9 


10 


11 


Sex. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


M. 


Age. 


31 


31 


30 


24 


22 


21 


24 
35 


46 


22 


R. 


L. 


R. 


R. 


L. 
L. 


23        L. 


Side.    I.  Pr. 


14 

7 

6J 
64 
1 

4 


4 
6i 


n 


44 


9 
1 


5 
1 
0 
0 


E.Pr. 


14 

8 


24 


84 

isi 

8 
5 

H 


5 

7 


9 


9 
44 


R.  0. 


84 

6 

0 

4 


14 

8 


14 


14 

4 
11 


64 


4 


0 
8i 


84 
5 

0 

4 


Amount  of 

fluid 
removed. 


oz. 

80, 
turbid 
serum 
11,  pus 

10 


Pus 


34,  pus 

41,  pus 

Much 


41,   sero- 

pus 
22,   sero- 

pus 
28,   sero- 

pus 

36 


22,  serum 
6,  pus 


Remarks. 


Several, 
pus 


—  3 


74 

Serum 


36,  serum 
A  few 

40,  pus 


11  weeks*  duration  ;  ultimately 
recovered. 

3  weeks*  duration ;  marked 
phthisis. 

Great  dyspncea ;  2nd  paracen- 
tesis 7  weeks  after  the  first ; 
ultimate  incision  ;  necrosis 
of  6  inches  of  rib ;  death 
from  exhaustion. 

3  weeks*  duration  ;  at  end  of 
oi>eration ;  Pr.  =  -  9  ;  ul- 
timately side  discharged ; 
incision  ;  death. 

3  weeks*  duration. 

14  days  later. 

3  days  later ;  free  opening 
formed  in  lung ;  incision 
subsequently ;  death. 

3  months*  duration. 

3  weeks   later ;    ultimate   re- 
covery. 
5  weeks*  duration. 

17  days  later ;  subsequent  in- 
cision ;  death  from  hemo- 
ptysis. P,M,  Ruptured  pul- 
monary aneurysm. 

3  days*  duration  ;  recovery. 

Many  months*  duration.  At 
end  of  operation  I.  Pr.  =  0, 
R.O.  =2.  Was  pointing  at 
time ;  therefore  pointing  pyo- 
pneumothorax may  have  low 
or  even  zero  pressure.  In- 
teresting case  to  compare 
with  empyema. 

3  days*  duration.  Much  dys- 
pncea  at  time  of  operation. 
At  end  of  operation  R.O.  =  1, 
dyspnoea  ]>assed  oif. 
davs  later,  owing  to  little 
fluid  being  obtained,  suction 
employed  up  to  -  36  inches 
of  water,  but  only  6  oz. 
more  fluid  obtained.  .  *.  Lung 
bound  down.  Incision.  Death 
from  shock  immediatel}*  on 
incision.    No^.m. 

10  days*  duration. 

16  days  later,  on  deep  Inspir. 
Pr.  —  - 1  ;  on  cough  Exp. 
Pr.  =  7.  Ultimately  punc- 
ture suppurated,  though  fluid 
was  serous.  Patient  lived 
12  months,  and  died  of 
phthisis. 

A  few  days. 

9  days  later. 

Openinff  had  become  patent. 

On  death  large  patent  opening 
found  in  lung. 
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a.  INTRA-PLEURAL  PRESSURE  IN  SEROUS  EFFUSION.— In  health  the 
pleuiml  OAYitY  contams  no  fluid,  and  we  often  speak  of  it  as  dir  ;  yet  this  is  inaccurate,  for  there  is 
m  all  probability  a  constant  circulation  of  fluid  into  the  pleura  and  out  of  it,  the  fluid  beine 
effuwd  oy  the  blood-vessels  and  carried  away  by  the  lymphatics.  The  mechanism  by  which 
thia  ia  performed  has  been  described  as  the  lymphatic  pump.  It  consists  of  the  lymphatic 
▼eaaela  with  their  stomata  and  valves,  and  is  worked  by  the  res])iratory  movements.  The 
coone  of  the  circulation  in  the  lung  is  from  the  pleural  surface  (the  {wriphery,  that  is  to  sav), 
towarda  the  root  of  the  lung,  as  has  been  determined  by  experiment,  and  there  is  a  similar 
drcolation  from  the  pleural  surface  through  the  diaphragm  and  through  the  chest 
walla. 

There  are  two  ways,  therefore,  in  which  fluid  may  accumulate  in  the  pleura  ;  either  it  may 
be  poured  out  into  the  pleura  in  larger  quantities  than  the  pump  can  remove,  or  the  amount  of 
fluid  poured  out  may  not  be  above  the  normal,  but  the  pump  be  defective. 

In  the  case  of  pleural  inflammation  both  these  processes  probably  come  into  play  ;  the 
amount  of  transudation  is  considerable,  and  the  stomata  ana  smaller  lymphatics  are  often 
plugged  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin.  Thus  in  inflammatory  cases  the  fluid  may  accumulate  with 
▼eiy  great  rapidity  and  soon  reach  a  large  amount. 

In  a  case  of  dropsv  of  the  pleura  consequent,  for  instance,  on  heart  disease,  the  explanation 
ia  probably  also  mechanical.  Exudation  under  these  conditions  takes  place  from  the  blood- 
▼eiecla  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung,  which  become  watcr-l()fi:ged  or  choked,  and  thus  unable 
to  cany  off  the  duici  from  the  pleural  cavity,  so  that  it  aocumulates  in  it. 

With  dropsy,  however,  the  development  of  fluid  is  much  slower  and  the  amount  as  a  rule 
much  leea. 

When  fluid  collects  in  the  pleura  it  falls  by  its  weight  to  the  lowest  i>art,  and  although  the 
tension  in  the  whole  pleural  cavity  will  be  diminished  in  proi>urtion  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
preaent,  still  the  efiect  upon  the  dillerent  i)arts  of  the  lung  will  oe  diflercnt ;  thus  the  lowest 

ewill  suffer  most  and  become  collapsea,  as  wo  know  they  do,  while  the  up|>er  {larts  of  the 
^  remain  distended ;  but  the  tension  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  lower  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  as  is  shown  by  Calvert*s  observations  {St.  Barthol.  Hosp,  Itep.,  1892, 
p.  131). 

This  dinunished  tone  in  the  lung  or  tension  in  the  ])leura  explains  the  hyper-resonant  note 
which  is  obtained  in  those  parts  of  tne  lung  wliich  are  floating  upon  the  fluid. 

In  determining  the  intra-pleural  {iressure  in  cases  of  fluid  elfusion,  something  will  depend 
upon  the  seat  of  puncture,  as  Calvert  also  has  shown,  for  if  the  mouth  of  the  trocar  be  1,  2,  or  3 
inches  respectively  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  there  -^ill  be  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fluid  of 
this  height  to  allow  for. 

If,  for  example,  the  intra-]>leural  tension  be  equivalent  to  3  inches  of  water,  and  the  amoimt 
of  fluid  exuded  into  the  pleura  be  sufficient  to  reduce  this  3  inches  negative  pressure  to  2  inches 
negative  pressure,  it  follows  that  if  the  mouth  of  the  trocar  be  2  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
flmd,  a  positive  pressure  of  2  inches  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  negative  pressure  in  the  rest  of 
the  pleura,  which  will  reduce  the  pressure-reading  to  zero ;  or  if  the  height  of  the  fluid  be  3 
inches  instead  of  2,  will  convert  the  pressure  at  the  imut  of  puncture  to  a  positive  pressure  of  1 
inch. 

In  most  of  my  cases  I  have  taken  as  far  as  possible  the  same  relative  ]K)sition  in  the  chest  for 
puncture,  viz.,  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  as  the  mtient  is  lying  upon  the  back  ;  the  results  are 
therefore  more  or  less  comparable  with  one  another  ;  but  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  allowance  for  these  considerations,  the  readings  in  pleural  eflusions  have  not  anything  like 
the  same  value  as  those  in  pneumothorax. 

I  have  determined  the  pressure  in  27  cases  of  serous  efl'usion,  some  of  which  were  tapped  more 
than  once,  so  that  I  have  31  pressure-records  to  found  these  observations  upon. 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page  I  have  arranged  the  cases  in  order  according  to  the  size 
of  the  efl'usion. 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  the  pressures  vary  greatly  and  irregularly,  and  that 
there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  size  of  the  etfusion  and  the  amount  of  pressure ;  for 
there  are  among  the  cases  instances  of  large  eflusions  with  low  or  even  negative  pressures,  and 
of  small  effusions  with  high  pressures. 

Thus  a  larg^e  effusion  was  found : 

With  negative  pressure  in — 

Amount.  Pressure. 

A  few  days  later  70  ...  ...  -1 

With  low  pressure— 
y )    ^w      •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ifir^^  •  •  •  •  •  •  ^ 

•  l  X  •••  •••  •••  XOv  •••  ••• 
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No.  of 
case. 

Sez. 

Age. 

Side. 

Amount  of  fluid 
removed. 

Pres- 
sure. 

Resp. 

080. 

Remarks. 

1 

M. 

46 

R. 

oz. 
189 

24 

0 

At  end  of  operation  Pr.  =  -  94  ; 
resp.  osc.  =  ^  ;  spontaneous 
coagulation  u  fluid. 

2 

M. 

41 

— 

180 

18 

A 

8 

M. 

82 

L. 

112 
After  6  days  70 
»     72 

-1 
-1 
+  84 

8 
1 

1 

4 

M. 

89 

L. 

106 
19 

8 
5 

H 
14 

After  paracentesis  fluid  rapidly 
disap^ieared ;  Pr.  after  first 
paracentesis  =  - 1. 

5 

M. 

85 

L. 

98 

4 

1 

. 

6 

M. 

39 

— 

85 

6 

i 

Fluid  apparently  formed  in  5 

7 

M. 

51 

R. 

77 

5 

2 

days. 
Blood-stained  fluid. 

8 

Cf. 

Case 

3 

72 

34 

1 

9 

M. 

42 

L. 

72 

14 

1 

10 

Cf. 

Case 

3 

70 

-1 

1 

11 

M. 

22 

L. 

68 

84 

^^^ 

12 

M. 

83 

R. 

62 

0 

14 

On  second  paracentesis  Pr.  =0  ; 
resp.  osc.  =8  (from  +  4to  -  4); 
a  few  ounces  of  pus. 

18 

M. 

54 

L. 

60 

0 

0 

Died  shortly  after  of  acute 
phthisis. 

14 

M. 

63 

R. 

55 

4 

2 

15 

F. 

26 

R. 

52 

84 

1 

Sp.  gr.  of  fluid  1040  ;  sponta- 
neous coagulation. 

16 

M. 

34 

R. 

50 

2i 

— 

17 

F. 

29 

L. 

47 

2 

? 

18 

M. 

83 

L. 

45 

11 

u 

19 

F. 

46 

L. 

46 

11 

Fluid  blood-stained. 

20 

M. 

23 

L. 

40 
20 

0 
3 

i 

100  ounces  removed  previously, 
but  pressure  not  taken. 

21 

F. 

— 

— 

40 

li 

i 

22 

— 

— 

34 

0 

2 

28 

F. 

58 

L. 

30 

4 

1 

Sudden  death.  Pleurisy  secon- 
dary to  sarcoma  of  vertebrae. 

24 

Cf. 

Case 

19 

20 

8 

i 

25 

Cf. 

Case 

4 

19 

Amount  not 
speoifled. 

5 

14 

26 

F. 

84 

_^ 

Very  large 

1 

i 

27 

M. 

26 

L. 

Large 

8 

28 

M. 

— 

L. 

Moderate 

0 

2 

29 

M. 

62 

L. 

Large 
Small 

114 

At  end  of  operation  Pr.  =  +  8. 

80 

M. 

46 

L. 

0 

— 

Castexpectoration  subsequently 

from  trachea.    Death. 

81 

F. 

19 

Moderate 

-4 

4 
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With  high  pnamn —  Amount  Pressure. 

Omo  2      ...  ...  ...  180  ...  ...  18 

II    4     •••         •••         •••  Xvw  •••         •••  O 

II    O     •••         •••         •••  vO  •  •  •         •  •  •  4 

II  O  •■•  ■••  •••  04/  9»9  •••  W 

1 1     £i         •••  •••  •••  IftT^^B  •  • »  •  •  •  o 

1 1      ^  V         •••  •••  .••  l&T^O  ...  •  •  •  ^  ^  3 

In  the  same  way  with  moderate  efiusions  the  pressure  may  be  negative,  zero,  moderate,  or 
liigh. 

With  negative  pressure — 

•  •  •  •  •  •  » 

•  •  •  •  •  •  V 

•  •  •  •  •  •  w 

0 

...  ...  V 

...  ...  OJ 

•  •  •  •  •  •  O  Q 

4 


V/asQ  xv      ...             ...             «•• 

70 

With  zero  pressure — 

II       Xm          •••                       •••                       ••• 

62 

ya        XO            ■#•                        •••                         ••• 

60 

1 1        ^O            •••                        •••                         ••• 

modera 

With  high  pressure — 

7 

II            f            •••                       •••                        ••• 

77 

yi         XX             •••                          ••■                           ••• 

68 

II        Xv            •••                          •••                          ••• 

62 

II         X<B             •••                            •••                            ••• 

55 

Small  efliiidons  in  the  same  way  : 

With  zero  pressure — 

Case  20      ... 

40 

If    ^^      ...            ...            •  •  • 

84 

With  low  pressure — 

,1      ^w         •••                   ...                    ... 

80 

91 

fl       *••*•         ...                    ...                    #•. 

40 

With  high  pressure— 

1R 

J )        ^o           ...                        , , ,                         ... 

45 

10 
f)     ■*•'       ...                ...               ••• 

46 

f )     ~"       ...               ■••                ... 

20 

)  y        ~*'           ...                       ...                        ... 

19 

•  •  •  •  •  •  w 

•  •  «  •  •  •  \0 

•  •  •  ■  •  •  Q 

•  •  •  •  •  •  4 

•  ••  •••  XX 

•  ••  •   •    9  XX 

•  •  •  •  •  •  w 

•  •   •  •   •   •  V 

If  we  look  at  these  cases  again  from  the  point  of  view  of  pressure,  we  find : 

A  negative  pressure — 

Witji  large  effusion  in — 

Case   8      ...  ...  ...  112  ...  ...  -1 

With  moderate  effusions  in — 

Xv  ...  ...  ...  IV  ■..  ...  ""X 

81      ...  ...  ...         moderate         ...  ...  -4 


it 


ts 


A  zero  pressure — 

With  modercUe  effusions  in — 

Case  12      ...            ...            ...  62  ...  ...  0 

xO         ...                   ...                   ...  0\)  ...  ...  V 

28      ...  ...  ...         moderate  ...  ...  0 

80      ...            ...            ...  small  ...  ...  0 

With  small  effusions  in — 

II     ZU        ...                 ...                 ...  4V/  ...  ...  " 

ZZ         ...                   ...                   ...  *»4  ...  ...  vr 


f  f 


)i 


f ) 


Very  high  pressures — 

With  large  effusions  in — 

Case    2      180  18 

29      ...  ...  ...  large  ...  ...  llj 

4       ...  ...  ...  Xvo  ...  ...  o 

With  moderate  effusions  in — 
11       ...  ...  ...  68  ...  ...  8 

15      ...  ...  •••  52  ...  .••  o 

With  small  effusions  in — 

18  ...  ...  •.•  ^v  •.*  .••  AX 

19  ...  ...  •••  40  ...  •••  MA 


}f 


f  f 


It 
ft 


J 


}i 


L 


DISEASES  OP  THE  ORGANS  OF   EESPIEATION. 

It  miglit  be  tliousht  that  this  ir 
the  inflammatory  effiisions  were  a'  ■;  -  ..... 

innaniaiBttan  was  uctivo,  the  presauro  might  be  high  ;  wtiers  tlie  mfliLaiinatian  was  subsiding, 
the  presaura  mi^ht  be  low  ;  sad  that  when  the  fluid  was  being  absorbed,  the  pressure  might 
evea  becDme  negutive. 

Cose  e  might,  perhaps,  bear  this  interprelAtion ,  for  the  fluid  in  this  case  vas  accomulating 
with  very  great  mpidi^,  and  within  four  or  Eva  daya  from  the  very  conunen cement  of  the 
illness,  Sli  ounces  of  fluid  were  remored  from  the  pleura  ;  t)io  pressure  in  that  case  was  +  6 ; 
but  this  theory  is  uot  Bujjportod  bv  many  other  cases,  and  I  am  afraid  the  whole  matter  is  by  no 
means  ao  Kimpk  oa  this  would  make  it. 

Two  cases  present  a  special  intereat  because  the  paracentesis  wo*  repeated,  and  the  pnusore 
determined  on  subsequent  occasions.  Case  3  is  an  instance  of  tlie  kind.  On  the  Srst  paraci-u- 
tesis  112  ounces  were  removed,  and  the  pressure  was  - 1.  Six  days  later  70  ounces  more  were 
removed,  and  tlie  pressure  woe  - 1  agoio.  Six  days  later  still,  T2  ounces  were  removed,  and 
then  the  pressure  was  +3J, 

Que  19  is  another  iastaace  of  the  kind.  On  the  first  [nrooentesis  100  ouoeea  were  removed, 
and  the  [pressure  was  not  determined.  Ou  the  second,  40  ounces  ware  removed,  and  the  pressure 
was  zero.     On  the  third,  20  ounces  were  removed,  and  the  preasure  was  -t-  3. 

It  ia  tempting  to  suppose  that  by  the  third  paraceutesis  in  each  of  these  cases  the  fluid  had 
become  encapaulated,  the  pleura  bemg  adherent  elsewhere,  and  that  this  might  account  for  the 
curiously  sudden  rise  in  pressure  which  occurred  in  both  cases. 

In  three  cases  the  vresBura  was  determined  at  the  end  of  the  operation  as  well  as  at  the 
commencement  of  it.  In  Case  1,  where  130  ounces  were  removed,  the  pressure  at  flrst  was  SJ, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  operation  it  was  -  Bi-  In  Case  4  the  preasuru  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  was  8,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  ~  1  :  and  in  Case  20,  where  the  pressure 
was  11 J  at  the  commencement,  it  still  remained  +3  at  the  end. 

The  Respiratory  Oscillation. — The  resjiiratory  cscillatiau  ia,  as  alreay  stated,  in  health 
about  1  to  IJ  inches  of  water,  and  ia  15  of  the  caeea  recorded  the  napiratory  oscillation  WM 
of  about  this  amount 

It  was  reduced  to  rero,  that  is,  there  was  no  respiratory  oscillation  at  all  in  3  cases :  Caae 
1  with  130  ounces  of  fluid ;  Cose  12  with  62  ounces  of  fluid  :  aud  Caae  13  with  60  ounces  of 
fluid. 

It  was  also  below  1  inch  in  S  casea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  increased  only  in  1,  vix., 
Case  3,  in  which  with  113  ounces  of  fluid  and  a  negative  pressure,  -  1,  there  was  a  respirat(it7 
oBcUlation  of  3  inches. 

The  respiratory  oscillation,  therefore,  is  generally  reduced  in  serous  cffaaions,  and  may  be 
completely  absent. 

Innamuch  as  the  action  of  the  lymphatic  pump  dejienda  upon  the  respiratory  movements, 
of  which  the  respiratory  oscillation  is  the  index,  it  is  evident  that  where  the  respirstflry  osoilla- 
tiou  is  absent  the  mecbniiism  for  the  removal  of  fluid  must  be  defective. 

Where,  with  a  large  etfuaion  at  the  time  of  introducing  the  trocar,  the  respiratory  oeoillations 
are  seen  to  be  absent,  they  frequently  return  after  the  fluid  has  been  removsd,  and  may  even  be 
above  the  normal.  Even  the  partial  removal  of  the  fluid,  i.e.,  the  removal  of  a  part  of  it  and 
not  the  whole,  moy  cause  the  respiratory  oscillationa  to  return.  This  explains  whot  is  frequently 
observed  and  iB  difficult  otherwise  to  understand,  viz.,  that  the  removal  of  a  small  (jnautity  at 
fluid  not  iufrequently  leads  to  the  rapid  spontaneous  disapjiearance  of  the  rest ;  the  interpreta- 
tion is  that  the  lymphatic  [lump  has  neen  started  to  work  again. 

Other  jioints  which  these  tables  show  are  that  pressures  have  no  relation  to  age,  fur  the  ca*M 
range  from  the  young  to  the  old  ;  nor  to  sex  ;  nor  to  the  side  affected  ;  nor  is  the  pressure  any 
help  in  prognosis,  for  nearly  all  the  cases  in  tliis  list  recovered  with  the  exception  of  three,  one 
of  which  died  of  rapidly  advancing  phthisis,  the  second  of  cancer,  and  the  third  with  sarcoma 
of  the  vertebra. 

These  observations  have  a  bearing  alao  ujion  the  mechanism  of  the  displacement  of  the  hsort 
and  mediastinum  in  pleuritic  effusion,  for  they  show  that  displacement  does  not  □ecassarily 
depend  in  any  way  upon  j)res3urB,  for  the  maximum  disjilacement  may  be  found  wilji  a  MfO 
preaanre  or  even  witli  a  negative  pressure  on  the  affected  side. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  intrn-pleurot  pressure  in  serous  eflusions  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
might  a  priori  be  thought  to  be ;  that  it  depends  upon  many  ^tors,  which  are  difficult  to 
allow  for,  and  that  the  whole  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

3.  INTRA-PLEURAL  PRESSURE  IN  EMPYEMA.— 1  have  ten  observations  of 
the  pressure  in  empyema.  They  show  that  the  question  of  intra-pleural  pressure  in  empyema  la 
much  simpler  than  in  the  cose  of  serous  elfusion,  and  completely  in  accord  with  what  we  should 
expect  from  our  knowledge  of  suppuration  in  other  parts. 
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We  know  that  in  other  pltoes  the  fonnation  of  pus  is  attended  with  considerable  tension — 
in  other  wotds,  that  it  goes  on  under  considerable  pressure.  It  is  only  in  the  very  chronic, 
acMMlIed  eold  ahecoones  that  the  tension  is  low ;  but  even  then  the  pressure  is  prooably  con- 
siderably abore  that  of  the  atmosphere. 


Ko.of 


Sex. 


Age. 


Amount 
removed. 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 


H. 

H. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

M. 


84 

5 
19 

28 
29 

64 
26 

13 
35 


oz. 
91 
56 

6 

2 

144 
20 
40 
15 
15 

6 


Pres-  I 
sure.  , 


Resp. 
osc. 


Remarks. 


16     I 
10    I 

4 ; 

I 

3 

I 

54 : 

3 
8 
8 
5 


I 

0    I 

0    I  Subsequently  ez()ectorated  pus.    Developed 

,      pneumothorax  and  died  with  phthisis. 
0    I  After  whooping-cough. 


4 


I    1 


4 
) 

I 


On  subsequent  paracentesis  15  ounces 
removed  twice  ;  incision  and  recovery. 

On  subHequent  i)aracenteai8  6  ounces  and 
1  ounce  removed ;  cure  by  {varacentesis 
only. 


It  will  be  seen  that  among  my  observations  in  all  cases  the  pressure  is  considerably  increased. 
The  lowest  of  the  series  is  3,  and  the  highest  16. 

The  highest  pressure  is  found,  as  it  happens,  with  the  largest  effusion,  for  in  this  case  91 
ounces  were  removed  with  a  pressure  of  16,  and  on  a  subsequent  i)aracentesis  56  ounces  were 
removed  with  a  pressure  of  10. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessary  relation  between  the  size  of  the  effusion  and  the  height  of 
the  pressure  ;  for  if  small  empyemata  are  localised,  as  they  frequently  arc,  the  pressure  may  be 
veiy  high,  though  the  amount  of  pus  contained  in  them  be  very  small. 

There  is  one  interesting  case,  which  bears  upon  this,  among  the  observations  in  serous 
efifusion,  where  a  serous  effusion  of  some  size  was  tapped,  but  the  pressure  not  raised. 

On  the  third  paracentesis  the  pressure  was  found  to  be  +  3,  but  the  effusion  then  was  no 
longer  serous  but  purulent,  the  conclusion  being  that  the  serous  effusion  had  been  followed  by  a 
sm^l  local  empyema.    This  was  incised  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  Respiratory  Oscillation  in  empyema  also  is  interesting ;  in  all  cases  it  was  reduced,  and 
in  many  of  tiiem  absolutely  disappeared.  In  four  cases  it  was  zero,  in  one  },  in  two  4)  and  only 
in  two  instances  did  it  approach  1. 

The  two  points,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  pressures  in  empyema  are,  first,  that  it  is  always 
positive,  and  sometimes  considerably  raised ;  and  secondly,  that  the  respiratory  oscillation  is 
practically  absent. 


68.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS 

OF  THE  PLEURA. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  just  as  the  lymphatics  are.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
the  pleura  is  very  liable  to  become  involved  in  any  disease  which  exists  in  its 
neighbourhood,  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  affections  of  the  pleura  are 
secondary,  and  not  primitive,  i.e.,  not  of  primary  origin  in  the  pleura  itself. 
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The  pleura  may  be  conijinred  with  a  joint,  for  its  moet  lEiportant  function  ia  to  rpiider  the 
movements  uf  the  lung  free  and  etuiy  during  the  ei])auGioii  and  cuntraction  of  the  chost  in 
reepimtioQ  ;  and  &s  in  a  joint,  BO  iD>the  |i1eura,  there  are  three  very  important  groups  of 
nffectiona.  First  those  in  which  the  joint  la  obliterated  by  adhesions  r  Beeondly,  those  in  which 
tiie  serous  sac  contaiiiB  fluid  ;  and  thirdly,  those  in  which  the  serous  membrtuie  itself  is 
infiUmted  and  thickoned. 

"  Pleurisy "  is  the  geaeral  term  given  to  all  atlectiouB  of  the  pleurtk,  ir- 
respective of  their  nature  and  cauee,  and  "  pleuritic  "  is  the  adjective  used  in  the 
same  general  sense;  thus  we  apeak  of  "  pleurisj  with  adhesion,"  or  "pleuritic 
adhesion  " ;  of  "  pleurisy  with  effusion,"  or  "  pleuritic  effusion  " ;  and  of  "  pleurisy 
with  thickening,"  or  "  pleuritic  thiekening," 

Many  pleurisies  are  the  result  of  inflammation  arising  either  in  the  pleura 
itself,  or  in  the  adjacent  tissues. 

The  term  "pleuritia"  is  used  to  indicate  pleurisies  of  inflammatory  origin, 
and  the  terms  "  acute  "  or  "  chronic  "  are  added  according  us  the  inflammation 
is  of  recent  origin  and  attended  with  acute  symptoms,  or  not.  Most  of  the 
acute  atfections  of  the  pleura  are  inflammatory  in  origin.  Many  of  the  chronic 
affections  of  the  pleura,  however,  are  either  the  result  of  inflammation  long  past 
or  are  not  of  inflammatory  origin  at  all. 

Of  pleuritis  scuta  there  ate  two  main  fonoa,  according  as  effusion  is  present 
or  not,  namely,  "pleiititia  sicca,"  and  "pleuritis  exudativa." 

What  is  called  "pleuritis  chronica,"  though  souietimea  an  inflammation  of 
chrouic  course,  i.e.,  slowly  progressive  and  of  long  standing,  is  in  most  cases  a 
permanent  pathological  condition  left  by  past  inflammation,  and  then  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  similar  conditions  of  other  than  inflammatory  origin ;  so 
that  this  group  is  better  described  by  the  term  "  chronic  pleurisy." 

Of  chronic  pleurisy,  again,  there  are  three  varieties — first,  that  associated 
with  thickeniug  of  the  pleura— "  indurative  pleurisy";  secondly,  that  leading 
to  adhesion— "  symphysis  pleunu";  thirdly,  that  associated  with  offiision,  for 
«xample,  "  hydrothoras." 

Pleurisies  may  be  classified  also  in  other  ways ;  first,  accordiug  to  the  nature 
of  the  effusion  present,  and  thus  we  speak  of  "serous,"  " sero-fibriuoua,"  "htemor- 
rhagic"  and  "purulent"  pleurisy,  the  latter  being  also  called  ''euopycma " ; 
secondly,  according  to  its  cause,  and  so  we  speak  of  "  tukiercular,"  "  traumatic," 
"rheumatic,"  "syphilitic,"  "metapneumonic"  pleurisy  and  others;  thirdly, 
according  to  its  loo^disation,  i.e.,  whether  the  pleurisy  be  general  or  localised, 
and  so  we  have  the  varieties  "basic,"  "diaphragmatic,"  "interlobar,"  "locu- 
lated,"  "  encysted,"  "  areolar,"  etc, ;  lastly,  there  are  one  or  two  affections  of  the 
pleura  which  do  not  conveniently  fit  into  any  classification  at  all,  such  as 
"hydatid,"  "cancer"  and  "pueumothorai." 

It  is  evident  that  these  varions  classifications  cut  into  one  another;  that 
some  are  etiological,  some  pathological  or  anatomical,  and  some  clinic^,  In 
practice  the  classification  that  ia  most  convenient  and  useful  is  that  which  is 
clinical,  and  which  follows  closely  the  steps  we  take  in  making  our  diagnosis  of 

At  the  bedside,  given  a  case  of  pleurisy,  the  diagnosis  usually  proceeds  in 
the  following  way.     We  endeavour  to  ascertain — 

1.  What  the  pathological  condition  is,  i.e.,  whether  there  is  eS'usion,  adhesion, 
r  thickening  1 
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2.  If  there  be  effusion,  what  its  nature  is ;  and  lastly 

3.  What  is  the  cause  f 

Affections  of  the  pleura,  whatever  their  cause  may  be,  result  in  four  prime 
morbid  changes  in  the  pleura. 

1.  The  surfaces  lose  their  polish  and  become  rough,  so  that  they  do  not  move 
smoothly  upon  each  other.  Of  this  the  characteristic  physical  sign  is  friction, 
and  the  characteristic  sjrmptom  pain. 

2.  The  surfaces  become  adherent  to  one  another,  thus  causing  some  con- 
traction and  defective  movement  in  the  region  affected. 

3.  The  pleura  becomes  thickened.  Besides  some  impairment  of  resonance  on 
percussion,  this  leads  to  diminution  of  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds. 

4.  Fluid  collects  in  the  pleural  sac. 

Physical  examination  usually  determines  without  difficulty  which  set  of 
changes  is  present.  Assuming  that  we  have  a  case  of  pleurisy  to  deal  with,  if 
there  be  no  didness  on  percussion  it  is  clear  that  the  pleurisy  must  be  dry,  and 
this  opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  friction  ;  if  the  region  be 
impaired  or  dull  on  percussion,  the  case  will  be  one  of  pleuritic  thickening  or 
pleuritic  effusion  ;  in  either  case,  us  a  general  rule,  the  vocal  vibration -«,  vocal 
resonance,  and  breath  sounds  will  be  diminished  or  absent,  and  the  more  marked 
the  diminution  and  the  greater  the  dulness,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
effusion.  If  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  be  present,  besides  the  general  signs  of  fluid 
there  will  be  evidence  of  the  displacement  of  organs. 

The  nature  of  the  effusion  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  by  physical 
examination  alone,  though  its  probable  nature  may  be  guessed  from  the  general 
symptoms.  Certainty  can  be  arrived  at,  in  most  cases,  only  after  some  of  the 
fluid  has  been  removed  with  the  needle  by  an  exploratory  puncture. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  during  life,  in  any  given  case,  can  only  be  determined 
by  careful  consideration  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  previous 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  course  the  disease  runs. 

CLINICAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

A  The  first  great  clinical  group  is  formed  of  the  acute  inflammatory 
pleurisies,  t.e.,  pleuritis  acuta,  of  which  there  are  three  main  forms. 

1 .  Pleuritis  sicca. 

2.  Pleuritis  exudativa  sero-fibrinosa. 

3.  Pleuritis  exudativa  purulenta,  t.e.,  Empyema. 

B.  Of  the  pleurisies  not  obviously  inflammatory  most  are  chronic, 

or  at  any  rate  are  not  associated  with  acute  symptoms.     These  again  fall  into 
three  groups. 

1.  Those  with  efTusion  ;  (dropsical,  heemorrhagic  or  chylous). 

a.  Hydrothorax. 

h,  Haemorrhag^ic  pleurisy,  and  haemothorax. 

c.  Chylous  pleurisy  (Chylothorax). 

2.  Those  with  obliteration  of  the  cavity. 
Sjrmphysis  Pleura. 

As  most  of  these  cases  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  chronic  or  past  inflamma- 
tion, they  are  often  described  under  the  name  of  pleuritis  chronica. 

VOL,  n.  41 
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3.  Those  in  which,  with  or  without  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  there  is  much 

thickening  of  the  pleura. 
Pleuritic  Thickening. 

C.  Besides  these  there  are  some  special  forms  of  pleurisy  which  call  for 
consideration  because  of  their  importance. 

a.  In  respect  of  catise ; 

Tubercular, 
Metapneumonic, 
Rheumatic, 
Syphilitic,  etc. 

b.  In  respect  of  localiBcUion ; 

Diaphragmatic, 
Apex, 
Double,  etc. 

The  series  of  the  affections    of    the    pleura   will    be    completed  by  the 
addition  of — 

New  Growths, 

Syphilis, 

Actinomycosis, 

Hydatid, 

Pneumothorax. 

It  is  under  these  various  headings  that  the  diseases  of  the  pleura  will 
be  dealt  with. 


59.  THE  ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY 

PLEURISIES. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.— There  are  three  forms  of  acute  inflam- 
matory pleurisy — pleuritis  sicca,  pleuritis  sero-fibrinosa,  and  empyema. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  etiology,  i.e.,  in  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  anatomical  changes  produced  in  the  pleura  in  these  three  forms  are  much 
the  same.     They  diH'er  inter  ae  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind. 

They  are  of  three  kinds ; 

1.  Lesions  of  the  serous  membrane  itself;  hypersomia  and  infiltration  of  the 

tissue,  with  nutritive  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells. 

2.  Plastic  exudation  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

3.  Effusion  into  the  cavity,  which  may  be  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  hsemorrhagic, 

or  purulent ;  the  different  forms  being  in  some  degree  a  measure  of  the 
different  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  some  extent  also  sugges- 
tive of  the  cause. 

I.  Lesions  of  the  serosa. 

The  surface  has  lost  its  transparency  and  polish ;  it  looks  dull  and  cloudy, 
and  is  roughened  and  granular  instead  of  smooth. 
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The  oolour  is  pink,  or  redder  than  norm&l,  and  arborescent  groups  of  disteoded 
Teasels  are  often  visible.     There  maj  also   be   extravasations  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  membniue,  either  small  and  punctate,  or  larger 
and  ecchymotic. 
The  substance  of  the  membnae  itself  is  also  sliKhtly  thickened. 
Mieroteopieal  examination  shows  that  the  epithelial  cells  are  swollen  and 
desquamating,  and  that  active  proliferation  of  cells  is  taking  place,  especi- 
ally round  the  stomata. 
The  whole  tissue  is  swollen,  (Bdematous,  and  iuliltrated  with  cells,  especially 
near  the  surface,  where 
the  active  proliferation 
taking  place  produces 
the  small  rough  granu- 
lations referred  to. 

These  granulations 
consist  of  embryonic 
oetls  with  red  and  white 
blood  cells,  and  they 
often  contain  newly- 
formed  capillaries. 


The  granulating 
surface  is  often  de- 
scribed as  "new  mem- 
brane," to  distinguish 
it  from  the  "  false  meoi- 
brane,"  which  is  merely 
plastio  exudation  upon 
the  surface. 

It  is  the  new  mem- 
brane which  becomes 
organised,  and  leads  ^ 
to  thickening  or  to 
adhesion,  while  the 
pseudo  -  membranes 
probably  do  not  under- 
go oi^niaation  at  all. 

The  stomata  are 
oft«n  filled  with  plugs 
of  fibrine,  which  may  extend  some  distance  into  the  lymphatics  with  which  the 
stomata  communicate.  The  deeper  lymphatics  aUo  are  stuffed  with  white  cells, 
and  this  infiltration  may  extend  some  distance  into  the  tissues  beneath  the 
inflamed  pleura. 

2.  Plastic  exudation. 

This  forma  the  false  membrane  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  or  the 
shreds  which  float  loose  in  the  cavity  when  fluid  is  present.  They  are  dull, 
opaque,  grey,  or,  if  thick,  yellow  in  colour.  Their  consistency  is  usually 
gelatinous,  like  white  of  egg,  but  they  may  be  firmer,  like  blood  clots,  though  iu 
any  case  easily  torn.  They  are  composed  of  layers  of  tibrine,  enclosing  in  their 
meshes  white  and  red  blood  cells  and  altered  epithelial  cells. 

The  exudation  may  form  a  smooth  membrane  of  some  tbicknees,  even  up  to 
1  cm.,  t.e.,  two-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  surfaos  is 
more  frequently  reticulated  rather  than  smooth,  the  result,  no  doub^  of  Htm 


otion  of  an  acutely  iiiflaniftJ  pleura,  a,  jiarietal  pleura  ;  b,  pul- 
monary pleura,  niucli  incrcaaed  in  tliinknesa,  infiltrated  with 
cells,  and  containing  numerous  irrtigularly  dilated  blood 
vessels  (c)  ;  if,  Hpacr  between  the  parietal  and  pulmonary 
pleura,  Gliwi  witli  eiudatioii  {c)  in  im^lar  spacea.  Some  of 
tlie  meshwork  in  becoming  arganiaed  into  fibrous  tissue  [/)  i 
g,  vesiclfs  of  the  lunR ;  those  nearest  to  the  pleura  contain 
small  cells  (/i),  it.,  arc  in  a  condition  of  Farlj  iuHammatiou. 
Their  walla  are  also  infiltrated  and  thickened. 
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movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  upon  each  other.  When  fluid  is  present,  the 
exudation  may  take  the  form  of  long  shreds,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  pleura 
to  the  other,  or  of  Hlaments  attached  at  one  side  only,  or  portions  may  become 
detached  and  float  free  in  the  fluid,  or  sink  as  a  sediment  to  the  lowest  part. 

As  already  stated,  these  false  membranes  or  plastic  exudations  do  not  become 
organised. 

When  there  is  no  effusion,  the  changes  just  described  are  well  named  "  plastic 
pleurisy  "  or  "pleuritis  sicca." 

3*  EfTusion. 

The  efinsions  are  of  three  kinds : — 

(1)  Serous  or  sero-fibrinous,  t.e,,  serum  containing  more  or  less  of  fibrine. 

(2)  Hcemorrhagic,  i.e.,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  blood. 

(3)  Purulent. 

£mpyema  differs  in  so  many  important  respects  from  other  forms  of  effusion, 
that  it  will  be  better  to  defer  entirely  what  has  to  be  said  about  its  path- 
ology imtil  later. 

The  inflammatory  forms  of  haemorrhagio  effusion  again  differ  only  from  the 
sero-tibrinous  in  the  larger  proportion  of  blood  which  they  contain,  so  that  they 
may  be  regarded,  as  far  as  the  pathology  goes,  as  differing  only  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind. 

Serous  and  sero-fibrinous  efftinon, — The  fluid  is  usually  quite  clear  and  almost 
perfectly  transpaient,  of  a  pale  lemon  or  sherry  colour,  and  without  smell. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  little  turbid,  like  whey  or  water  from  a  milky  jug,  owing 
to  the  admixture  of  a  small  number  of  white  cells  or  pus  cells.  It  may  contain 
a  few  flakes  of  plastic  exudation. 

Sometimes  it  is  rosy  or  pink,  and  occasionally  it  may  be  even  dark  or  porter 
coloured.  This  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  blood.  Some  red  blood  cells  are 
present  in  every  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  but  they  do  not  give  a  colour  to 
the  fluid  till  they  exceed  4000  or  6000  in  the  cm. 

The  dark  colour  is  due  to  a  considerable  admixture  of  blood,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  blood  has  been  present  some  time  in  the  fluid,  and  has  undergone  the 
usual  decomposition  colour-changes. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1012  to  1022,  but  usually  it  approaches 
rather  the  lower  limit.  It  is  stated  that  the  higher  the  specific  gravity  the  more 
favourable  is  the  prognosis. 

Thus  Lemoine  says  that  it  is  favourable  if  the  specific  gravity  be  above  1019,  and  nnfavonr- 
able  if  it  be  below  1015  ;  this,  however,  is  not  my  experience. 

The  eflfusion  contains  about  57  to  70  parts  of  solid  substances  in  the  1000, 
t.e.,  with  943  to  930  parts  of  water. 


Water. 


Simon,! .        .       947 
Mehu,2  .         .  943-930 


Albumen. 


Fibrine. 


Salts. 


Organic  substances. 
12 


Total  solids. 


63 
50-60 


31  1  19 

10-15        rarely  above  1     7-10 

The  inflammatory  effusions,  as  compared  with  the  dropsical,  are  of  higher  specific  gravity, 
and  are  richer  in  proteids  and  in  fibrine,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  the  constitution  of  lymph 
than  of  serum.'' 

Inflammatory.  Dropsical. 

Specific  gravity,  ....      1021  1014 

Total  proteid  per  cent. ,  .         .4*59  1*77 

Fibrine  per  cent.,       ....     0*047  0*0086 

!  Beitr.  Phys.  Chem.,  v.  117.  ^  j^ch^  g^^^  1872. 

^  Halliburton,  Lancet,  July  28,  1890. 
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When  withdrawn,  the  fluid  may  coagulate  spontaneously. 

Tliis  is  not  the  rule,  but  rather  the  exception ;  and  I  believe  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  unusually  acute  inflammatory  mischief,  and  of  a  probably  tulicrcular 
origin;  so  that,  although  the  fluid  may  rapidly  disappear  and  the  pleurisy 
recover,  the  patient  may  soon  prove  to  be  the  victim  of  tubercle,  which  may 
develop  and  progress  very  actively. 

Among  the  oreanic  substances  sometimes  found  are  urea,  uric  acid,  occasionally  sugar  in 
diabetic  cases,  anabiliverdin  in  jaundice.  Glycogen  also  and  cholesttTin,  and  other  fatty  sub- 
stances, occasionally  occur,  but  these,  I  believe,  only  in  long-standing  cases.  The  presence  of 
these  substances  is  interesting,  but  of  no  practical  im}>ortancc. 

Effusions  may  form  with  very  great  rapidity ;  thus  they  may  become  con- 
siderable in  five  to  thirty  hours  after  experimental  irritation  of  the  pleura  in 
animals,  and  similar  cases  of  rapid  effusion  ure  not  at  all  uncommon  in  man. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PLEURISY  UPON  THE  ADJACENT 

ORGANS. — Pleurisy,  whatever  its  origin  may  be,  is  likely  to  lead  to  changes 
in  the  oi^gans  adjacent,  (1)  as  the  result  of  the  direct  extension  of  the  iiiflamnia- 
tion  from  the  pleura  to  those  organs,  or  (2)  as  the  result  of  compression  if  a 
large  efiusion  forms. 

Of  these  organs,  of  course,  the  most  important  are  the  lungs;  but  the  effect 
upon  the  diaphragm,  intercostal  muscles,  pericardium,  and  mediastinum  has 
also  to  be  considered. 

z.  The  spreading  of  Inflammation  from  the  Pleura  to  the  Lung 
Tissue. 

The  close  connection  of  the  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  system  of  the 
pleura  and  subpleural  tissue  with  that  of  the  lungs,  and  the  course  of  the  lym- 
phatic circulation  from  the  pleura  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  make  it  probable  that 
the  effect  of  inflammation  would  extend  to  the  subjacent  partes  of  the  lung. 
Accordingly,  in  acute  pleurisy  we  find  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung  infiltrated  with 
cells,  and  containing  an  excess  of  lymphatic  fluid.  In  some  cases  even  the 
vesicles  themselves  may  become  involved,  and  superficial  pneumonia  be  produced. 
If  this  does  not  resolve  completely  when  the  pleurisy  subsides,  development  of 
connective  tissue  may  occur,  and  so  chronic  superficial  pneumonia  be  produced, 
which  may  extend  some  distance  into  the  lung.  This  is  the  chronic  pleuro(/enic 
pneumonia  of  Charcot, 

This  change  is  more  likely  to  be  met  with  when  the  lung  has  been  long 
collapsed  by  effusion,  and  the  pulmonary  pleura  has  become  thickened.  In 
these  cases  the  pleural  thickeuiug  follows  especially  the  interlobar  septa  and 
the  coarse  trabecula;  of  the  lung,  although  the  finer  trabeculse  may  also  be 
involved. 

2.  The  consequences  of  EfTusion— 

1.  Upon  the  lung  of  the  affected  dde, — As  effusion  forms,  the  lung  contracts 
by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity,  thus  driving  the  air  out  of  itself;  and  when  a  large 
effusion  has  formed,  the  whole  lung  may  pass  into  a  condition  of  collapse  (atelec- 
tasis), which  may  be  so  complete  that  the  lung  may  look  like  foetal  lung  and 
sink  in  water.  Even  wheu  so  completely  collapsed  as  this,  the  lung  may  still  be 
capable  of  re-expansion  as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  removed,  aud  it  may  not  even  have 
lost  its  elasticity,  or  at  any  rate  not  entirely ;  sometimes  this  is  the  case  even 
after  the  lung  has  been  collapsed  for  a  long  period,  even  for  many  months.  In 
many  cases,  however,  where  the  lung  has  been  long  collapsed,  it  becomes  incap- 
able of  re-expansion,  owing  to  the  connective  tissue  changes  which  have  taken  in 
the  pleura  covering  it,  and  in  the  trabeculee  of  the  lung  itself. 
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CaTnifird  Lwig, — When  the  effusion  is  vety  large  and  the  pressure  consider- 
able, the  blood  may  be  driven  out  of  the  Imig  as  well  as  the  air.  To  this  condi- 
tion the  name  eamified  limij  has  been  given  to  diatJDgiiish  it  from  a  collapsed 
lung,  in  which  the  air  only  has  been  driven  out, 

A  oarnitied  lung  is  of  a  slaty-gray  coIohf,  and  not  pink  or  red  as  a  collapsed 
lung  is ;  but  no  doubt  many  of  the  eamified  lunga  have  also  a  good  deal  of  con- 
nective tissue  change  in  them  as  well. 

When  the  effusion  is  not  great,  the  resulting  changes  in  the  lung  are  local, 
80  that  only  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  etfusion  are  collapsed,  while 
the  rest  is  not  only  not  collapsed  at  all,  but  may  be  iu  a  condition  of  hyper- 
lUstenaion,  the  so-called  complemenlavy  ein/ihi/fema. 

This  local  atelectasis  is  met  with,  not  with  eff'usion  only,  but  wherever  the 
cavity  of  the  thomx  is  encroached  upon.  Thus  it  is  seen  in  Ibe  neighbeurhood 
of  an  intrathoracic  tumour,  an  aneurysm,  or  an  enlarged  heart,  or  when  the 
diaphragm  is  thrust  up  into  the  chest  by  ascites  or  abdominal  tumour.  Fa^ge 
states  these  facts  iu  the  form  of  a  general  law,  viz.,  that  nhenever  any  part  of 
the  lung  ceases  to  be  ticted  on  by  the  res[iiratory  forces,  it  becomes  collapsed, 
and  that  too  even  when  the  tubes  are  patent. 

2.  Upcn  tlif  diaphragm. — When  there  is  much  eEfusion  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
the  mere  weight  of  the  Iluid  flattens  the  diaphragm,  and,  if  the  quantitj'  be  large 
and  the  intra- thoracic  pressure  much  increased,  the  diaphragm  may  be  thrust  into 
the  abdomen,  and  ita  upper  surface  become  concave  instead  of  oonvei. 

The  effect  of  such  distension  aa  this  is,  first,  to  paralyse  the  musi'Ie  by  stretch- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  if  the  distension  be  lung  contiuucd,  to  produce  an  actual 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  so  that  the  diaphragm  may 
become  thin  and  yellowish  in  colour,  just  as  the  abdominal  muscles  do  in  a  case 
of  chronic  ascites.  These  changes  in  the  diaphragm  take  their  share  iu  producing 
tiie  dyspncea  present  in  such  cases.  However,  even  in  such  extreme  cases,  relief 
of  the  distension  may  in  time  be  followed  by  recovery  of  the  miiscle. 

When  the  pleurisy  is  inflammatory,  atill  more  important  changes  in  the 
diaphragm  are  produced,  viz.,  those  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
inllammation  from  the  pleura  to  the  tissue  of  the  dl^phra^'m  itself. 

The  diajihragm  ia  but  a  tliin  Bhwt  of  nmsclH  interBocted  by  conniwtive  tisaue,  dtrands, 
uid  lynijihaticB,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  serous  membrane,  tho  pleura  and  peritoneum 
respectively, 

luHaniDiDition,  therefore,  will  easily  spread  not  ouly  into  tbe  disphrHgm,  but  through  it  from 
one  surface  to  another  ;  and  bo  its  ofcan  End  in  association  witli  diaphiagmatio  ]>leunsj  a  corre- 
Bpouding  local  |>entonitig  and  vies  rersd.  In  acute  pleuriny  tlie  lymphatics  are  infiltrated  with 
oella,  and  the  muscle  tisBue  eitber  iti  a  conditiou  of  inllammatiou  or  degeneration.  If  the  pUurisy 
beceme  chronic,  the  changes  consequent  on  it  in  the  diaphragm  are  likely  to  become  chronio 
also,  and  an  interatitiul  derelnpmerit  of  connective  tissne  take  place,  wbich  subsequcDtly 
ahriuka,  and  in  cantractjiig  compresses  the  soft  muscle  fibres  and  loads  to  their  degeneration  and 
atrophy.  In  extreme  catea  almnst  every  trace  of  muscle  tissue  may  have  disapiwaml  and  oiioro- 
Bcopic  examination  show  nothing  but  connective  tissue. 

Such  extreme  changes  in  the  diaphragtu  are  most  Irequently  met  with  when  the  diaphragm 
has  become  adherent  to  tlie  lung,  and  tbon  the  connective  tissue  may  he  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
thicknesa. 

These  ahangea  are  often  described  as  iieuU  and  ehronU  FhrrailU,  The  elTect  which  mch 
changes  must  necessarily  have  upon  tbe  fnnction  of  the  diapbracm  is  obTious,  and  in  acute  di»- 
pbrggraatic  jileurisy  the  consequent  [>lirenitis  is  one  of  the  chief  dangeiB. 

3.  Pp'iti  the  Vit<^ro*lat  tiiunc/gji.— The  effects  upon  the  intercostal  muscles  are 
the  same  in  kind  and  produced  in  the  same  way.  Thus  it  is  the  impaired  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  bulging  which  takes 
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place  with  effusion.  This  bulging  is  most  frequent  and  most  marked  with  purulent 
effiisioD,  but  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  serous  effusions,  and  may  even  be  local,  i.e., 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  side  where  the  inflammation  is  most  intense. 

In  chronic  pleurisy  the  connective  tissue  change  involves  also  the  intercostal 
mufloles,  and  assists  in  producing  the  immobility  and  contraction  of  the  side 
which  occurs. 

4.  Upon  the  Mediastinum. — A  large  effusion  causes  displacement  of  the 
mediastinum  and  the  organs  in  it,  but  these  more  or  less  mechanical 
results  of  efiusion  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  place ;  here  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  only  the  results  which  follow  the  spreading  of  inflanmiation.  Thus 
the  pericardium  may  become  involved,  and  it  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between  the  two  structures,  that  pericarditis  is  not 
a  more  common  sequel  of  pleuritis  than  it  really  is.  Pleurisy  seems  more 
prone  to  spread  to  the  mediastinal  tissues  outside  the  pericardium,  and  to '  the 
corresponding  part  above  the  pericardium,  beneath  the  manubrium  sternum. 
In  the  former  case  it  may  cause  mediastino-pericarditis,  and  generally  ends 
in  undue  fixation  of  the  pericardium  to  the  sternum,  though  if  no  pericar- 
ditis ensue,  the  consequence  of  this  may  not  be  evident  or  important.  If  in 
empyema  suppuration  spread  to  this  tissue,  it  may  lead  to  a  mediastinal  abscess, 
but  this  is  fortunately  a  very  rare  complication.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
mediastinum  what  commonly  happens  is  a  fixation  of  the  pleura  in  the  position 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  at  the  time,  with  some  fibroid  thickening  of  the  tissues 
there,  but  this  again  commonly  leads  to  no  physical  signs.  If  connective  tissue 
developed  to  any  great  extent  in  this  region,  it  might  surround  some  of  the  large 
vessels  there  and  cause  obstruction  to  them.  Such  a  result  is  a  very  rare  sequel 
of  pleurisy. 

I  have  only  seen  one  case,  and  tliat  a  very  remarkable  one,  under  tlie  care  of  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Sainsbury,^  in  which  the  vena  cava  superior  was  completely  ol)litoratcd  by  fibrous  tissue 
which  surrounded  it,  for  which  no  other  explanation  could  be  founrl  tlian  an  antecedent 
pleurisy. 

5.  Upon  the  opposite  lung. — Except  where  there  is  a  large  eftusion,  no  patho- 
logical changes  consequent  on  pleurisy  occur  in  the  opposite  lung. 

When,  however,  the  effusion  is  large,  and  one  lung  completely  collapsed,  the 
opposite  lung  is  also  partially  collapsed  as  the  result  of  the  displacement  of  the 
mediastinum.  It  is  also  congested,  because  all  the  blood  of  the  body  has  to  pass 
through  this  one  lung  instead  of  two.  The  congestion  shows  itself  during  life  by 
the  signs  of  bronchitis,  and  after  death  by  general  vascular  engorgement  of  the 
lung,  most  evident  in  the  bronchi  and  in  the  lower  lobes ;  the  bronchi  presenting 
the  lesions  of  bronchitis  and  the  lower  lobes  those  of  hypostatic  congestion, 

PATHOLOGICAL  RESULTS.— When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
fluid  may  be  absorbed  ;  the  false  membrane  disintegrate,  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  be  also  absorbed;  the  pleuritic  thickening  and  vegetations  subside, 
and  ultimately  completely  disappear. 

Usually,  however,  the  changes  in  the  pleura  j)ersist  to  some  extent,  so  that 
recovery  is  not  complete ;  some  thickening  remains,  and  the  inflammatory  tissue 
becomes  organised  into  connective  tissue,  which  undergoes  contraction. 

If  the  pleurisy  be  limited  to  the  visceral  layer,  the  surface  of  the  lung  then 
shows  a  puckered  cicatrix  or  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage-like  texture,  in  which,  after 
a  time,  lime  salts  may  be  deposited,  and  thus  a  thin  calcareous  plate  be  formed. 

1  Lancety  Nov.  80,  1895. 
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Uauallj  the  opposed  surfacea  of  the  pleura  adhere,  and  the  two  surfacee 
tbuH  become  Hnnly  united  by  conucctive  tissue. 

When  these  adhesions  are  extensive,  and  involve  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  side,  the;  draw  the  ribs  close  together,  thus  diminishing  the  intercostal 
spaces  and  depressing  the  ribs,  so  that  the  side  is  flattened  and  the  intercostal 
spaces  retracted,  and  in  consequence  the  movements  greatly  diminished.  In  these 
conditions  the  intercostal  muscles  arc  found  wasted,  partly  as  a  consequence  of 
disuse,  and  partly  because  of  an  atrophy  produced  by  the  interstitial  inflammation. 

The  mechanism  of  the  removal  of  fluid  is  interesting. 

The  fluid  may  be  removed  in  part,  of  course,  by  absorption  through  the 
blood  vessels,  but  the  chief  factor  in  its  removal  is  the  pump-like  action  of  the 
respiratory  movements  and  lymphatic  valvea  through  the  stomata  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung  and  diaphragm.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  pulmonary 
pleura  is  covered  with  a  thick  membrane,  so  that  the  stonsata  are  plugged ;  or 
when  the  lungs  are  partly  collapsed,  so  that  the  stomata  cannot  open ;  or 
where,  owing  to  extreme  distension  of  the  side,  the  respiratory  movements  are 
absent,  the  pump  ceases  to  work,  and  the  llui'l  can  no  longer  he  removed  in 
this  way. 

The  effects  of  the  respiratory  movements  are  shown  by  the  results  of  para- 
oentesia,  for  it  often  hiippeus  that  the  removal  of  hut  a.  small  amount  of  fluid 
tends  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  rest ;  the  explanation  being,  that  the 
removal  cveu  of  this  small  quantity  of  fluid  has  enabled  the  lung  to  expand 
somewhat,  and  pertnitted  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  aide  to  commence 
t^iiL  In  this  way  the  pump  is  started  to  work  once  more,  and  slight  though 
the  effect  may  be  at  first,  it  is  a  constantly- inereofiiug  one,  for  every  small 
amoimt  of  fluid  removed  renders  the  pump  more  effective,  and  so  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fluid  goes  on  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio.  When  the  stomata  are 
permanently  plugged,  or  the  lymphatics  obstnicted  by  thickening  in  the 
pleura  itself,  the  action  of  the  pump  can  never  be  restored,  and  the  effusion 
becomes  permanent,  unless  after  removal  by  paraceuteaia  it  should  not  t^in 
be  exuded. 

THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  DRY  PLEURISY  AND  PLEURISY 
WITH  SEROUS  EFFUSION.— In  discussing  the  etiology  of  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  pleura,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  different  forms 
of  it  distinct  from  one  another.  Many  of  the  old  statistics  are  inaccurate, 
because  they  are  hosed  on  the  assumption  that  dry  pleurisy,  pleurisy  with 
serous  effusion,  and  empyema  are  merely  different  stages  of  the  same  affection, 
and  pass  by  easy  gradations  one  into  the  other.  We  now  know  that  empyema 
at  any  rate  differs  from  the  other  forms,  both  in  cause  and  course,  and  should 
therefore  be  kept  clearly  distinct.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  same  disease, 
for  instance  tubercle  or  pneumonia,  may  produce  a  serous  and  sometimes  a 
purulent  effusion;  but  this  fiict  does  nut  prove  the  identity  of  the  two 
conditiona,  and  must  be  set  against  those  other  facts  \\hich  prove  the  differ- 
ence between  them. 

Frequency.— In  the  Registrar-General's  Reports  pleurisy  appears  as  the 
fifth  in  order  of  the  causes  of  death  among  the  whole  population ;  but  thia 
statement  is  not  very  iuforming,  because  the  different  forms  of  pleurisy  are  not 
kept  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  returns  are  necessarily 
not  always  explicit,  for  the  death  might  be  returned  as  one  of  pleurisy,  and  the 
real  disease  liave  been  tubercle  or  cancer,  with  pleurisy  as  a  complication,  and 
vice  vend. 
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Hospital  statistics,  again,  though  more  satisfactory,  are  still  incomplete,  for 
they  are  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  in-patients,  t.^.,  upon  the  more  serious 
cases,  and  though  these  statistics  would  give  some  indication  of  the  frequency 
of  the  severe  cases,  they  would  give  no  true  measure  of  the  real  frequency  of  the 
diseases  in  question,  or  of  the  relative  importance  and  frequency  of  severe  cases 
among  them ;  fur  example,  probably  every  case  of  empyema  which  applies  to  the 
hospital  and  is  recognised  is  admitted,  as  well  us  all  cases  of  dry  pleurisy,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  all  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  in  which  the 
quantity  of  fluid  is  large ;  while  a  large  number  of  cases  of  small  effusion  or  of 
dry  pleurisy,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  severe,  would  be  treated  as  out- 
patients, and  would  not  come  into  the  statistics  at  all. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  ncccssjiry  qualifications,  the  following  statistics,  taken 
from  the  records  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  ten  consecutive  years,  are  of 
interest;  but  here,  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  only  those  cases  are 
recorded  as  pleurisy  in  which  the  pleurisy  is  the  primary  or  most  important 
affection,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  cases  in  which  pleurisy  occurs  as  a  complica- 
tion in  the  course  of  other  diseases  would  enter  into  these  figures. 

In  the  ten  years,  1883  to  1892  inclusive,  there  were  admitted  638  eases  of  pleurisy,  of  which 
238  were  dry  pleurisy  and  the  remainder,  400,  were  pleurisy  with  serous  eflfusion. 

This  was  out  of  a  total  number  of  medical  cases  of  23,898,  yielding  a  |)6rcentage  of  2*7  per 
cent,  as  representing  the  freqm^ncy  of  the  disease  among  in-patients. 

Of  these,  7  per  cent,  died,  yielding  a  i>ercentage  of  1  out  of  the  total  medical  deaths  in  the 
hospital. 

During  the  same  period  there  were  admitted  227  cases  of  empyema,  with  50  deaths,  yielding 
a  percentage  of  0*9  of  cases  admitted,  and  1*15  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths. 

The  actual  frequency  of  pleurisy  among  sick  people  attending  at  the  hospital 
would  be  more  nearly  arrived  at  if  to  these  figures  were  added  the  number  of 
cases  which  presented  themselves  in  the  out-patient  room,  and  this  appears  to 
be  about  half  as  many  again,  i.e.,  for  every  three  which  were  treated  as  an  out- 
patient two  were  admitted  into  the  hospital, 

I  do  not  know  that  any  conclusion  of  practical  importance  can  be  drawn  from 
these  or  similar  figures. 

Mortality. — The  general  mortality  of  the  two  forms  of  pleurisy  together 
among  the  cases  admitted  into  the  hospital  is  7  per  cent.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  difference  between  the  mortality  of  the  two  forms.  If  any,  it  is  higher 
somewhat  in  dry  pleurisy,  viz.,  7*6  per  cent,  as  against  6*3. 

The  side  aflected. — It  has  been  stated  that  pleurisy  is  more  common  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left,  even  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  to  1 ;  but  the  large 
statistics  collated  by  Wilson  Fox  show  no  material  difference,  for  right-sided 
pleurisy  was  found  in  45*7  per  cent.,  left  in  49*9  per  cent.,  and  double  pleurisy 
in  4*4  per  cent. 

My  own  figures,  for  a  small  number  of  cases,  yielded  the  following  result ; — 

Of  200  cases,  96  were  on  the  right  side  and  104  on  the  left. 

Age. — Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  pleurisy,  as  the  tables  show,  occur 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  at  the  period,  that  is  to  say,  at  which  phthisis 
is  most  prevalent.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  in  respect  of  the  relation 
in  which  pleurisy  stands  to  tubercle. 

No  age,  however,  is  exempt,  and  though  among  the  old  and  the  young  the 
frequency  is  smallest,  the  mortality,  as  might  be  expected,  is  highest.  Even 
in  the  infant  pleurisy  is  known  to  occur,  and  when  met  with  immediately  after 
birth,  it  is  probably  of  septic  origin.  It  has  also  been  recorded  in  a  foetus  whose 
mother  had,  shortly  before  parturition,  suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever. 


Sex. — -Se!!  is  a  strongly  predisposing  fattor ;  thus  pleurisy  ia  far  n 
in  males  than  iu  femalea,  eveu  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  to  1. 


Myoi 


;a  yield  aboat  3i  to  1 — 4S6  males  to  182  reraalps. 


Tliia  relation  holds  throughout  life  for  all  age  periodH,  and  cannot,  tlicrefore, 
be  simply  referred  to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  male  sex.  It  holds  even  in 
young  children,  but  in  infants  it  is  said  tliat  the  difference  does  not  exist,  and 
that  the  Bcaea  are  equally  liable :  but  in  the  statistics  for  infants  and  children 
the  numbers  are  small  and  the  conclusions  vary. 

Season  and  chill. — The  general  seasonal  curve  of  pleurisy  agrees  closely 
with  that  of  pneumonia,  for  both  affections  are  most  prevalent  at  the  breaks  of 
the  year,  that  is,  in  the  spring  and  late  autumn. 


D  frequently 
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A  history  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  with 
given  by  patients  as  the  cause  of  their  illness,  that  it  cannot  bo  disregarded  as 
an  etiological  factor,  although  we  may  have  no  clear  conception  how  it  acts. 
Even  in  diseases  of  bacterial  origin,  exposure  and  chill  play  im  important  part 
in  determining  the  attack.  And  again,  after  convalescence  from  acute  diseases, 
Buch  as  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  or  influenza,  wheu  pleurisy  occurs,  it  is 
often  referred,  and  apparently  correctly,  to  a  chill ;  yet  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  specific  organisms  have  actually  been  discovered  in  the  pleura.  T  suppose 
we  must  conclude  that  by  the  chill  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  has  been  lowered, 
80  that  they  cease  to  offer  tiieir  normal  resistance,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  spccitic  organisms. 

Exposure,  no  doubt,  explains  in  part  the  prevalence  of  pleurisy  among  males  ; 
but,  as  idready  stated,  the  sexual  difference  holds  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
and  therefore  the  greater  exposure  to  which  the  male  is  subject  cannot  be  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  sexual  difference. 

Extension  of  inflammation  from  the  parts  adjacent— If  the  adjacent 
inflammation  be  suppurative,  the  secondary  inflanimation  in  the  pleura  will 
probably  be  suppurative  too ;  but  not  necessarily,  for  the  pleurisy  may  be  dry 
and  adhesive,  or  if  there  be  effusion,  it  may  be  of  serous  character. 

I.  From  the  lung  itself — M  the  result  of  any  infiamiuation  iu  it,  for 
instance,  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia,  infarct,  abscess,  and  gangrene. 

(a)  Pne'imonia. — Some  degree  uf  pleurisy  never  fails  when  pneumonia  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  Usually  this  is  a  dry  pleurisy,  aud  rapidly  disuppeara 
wheu  the  pneumonia  subsides.  Occasionally  fluid  forms,  and  as  the  pneumonia 
resolves,  becomes  the  prominent  affeotion.  The  Quid  may  bo  either  serous  or 
purulent,  but  the  latter  much  more  frequently  than  the  former,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  or  1  to  1.  When  it  is  purulent  it  is  often,  described  by  the  term 
*'  metapneumonic  empyema."  and  it  will  be  discussed  under  this  heading  later. 

In  either  case  the  pleurisy  is  probably  bacterial  in  origin. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  the  pneumonia  the  pneumococcus  is  commonly 
found  in  the  effusion,  but  after  the  crisis  the  fluid  is  usually  sterile,  or  at  any 
rate  the  pneumococcus  is  very  difficult  to  discover. 

■  dialog,  der  Plcur.,  1880. 
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The  pneumococcuB  may  produce  pleurisy  without  any  obvious  pneumonia. 

(6)  Broneka-pneumonia, — Broncho-pneumonia  is  much  less  frequently  a  cause 
of  pleurisy,  unless  the  broncho-pneumonia  be  the  result  of  some  specific  disease, 
like  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough  or  diphtheria;  but  if  it  be  of  tubercular 
origin,  pleurisy,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  is  hardly  ever  absent. 

(c)  Infarcts. — Extensive  infarcts  may  exist  in  the  lung  without  any  pleurisy 
at  all.  If  they  are  septic  in  nature,  pleurisy  is  the  rule,  and  it  is  usually  of  the 
suppurative  kind. 

The  same  holds  of  abscess  of  the  lung  or  gangrene,  or  any  other  septic 
inflammation. 

2.  From  the  chest  walls. — Any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  chest  walls  is 
liable  to  spread  through  them  and  involve  the  pleura,  although  this  does  not  happen 
as  commonly  as  might  be  anticipated.  Thus,  pleurisy  may  follow  an  abscess  of 
the  chest  walls,  caries  of  the  ribs,  gumma,  as  well  as  new-growths. 

Affections  of  the  breast,  again,  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  the  cause  of  pleurisy 
a»  might  be  expected,  for  even  very  extensive  inflammation  or  abscess  may  exist 
without  the  pleura  becoming  involved  at  all.  So  also  with  new-growths,  and  it 
is  in  either  case  only  when  the  tissues  beneath  the  breast  are  involved  that  the 
inflammation  is  at  all  likely  to  pass  through  to  the  pleura. 

In  women  who  are  suckling,  though  in  otherwise  good  health,  I  have 
occasionally  observed  pleurisy  develop  in  the  region  of  the  breast,  and  where  the 
patients  suckle  with  one  breast  only,  on  that  side.  This  may  be  referred  to  a 
chill  consequent  on  the  fre(iuent  exposure  of  the  breast  during  suckling,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  a  likely  explanation,  considering  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
which  the  suckling  breast  provides.  It  is,  I  think,  rather  to  be  connected  witli 
the  general  activity  of  the  circulation  through  the  breast  and  through  the  vessels 
of  the  chest-walls  connected  with  it. 

3.  From  the  parts  within  the  thorax. 

(a)  From  the  peincardinm, — Close  as  the  connection  between  the  pleura  and 
pericardium  is,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  inflammation  of  the  one  to  lead  to 
inflammation  of  the  other. 

When  this  occurs,  it  is  much  more  common  for  the  pleura  to  become  affected 
in  consequence  of  pericarditis  than  men  versa, 

Pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  always  of  hiterest  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  diagnosis,  but  the  inflammation  is  frequently  found  to  be  limited  to  the  pleura, 
even  when  that  peculiar  form  of  friction  has  been  well  marked. 

(6)  Fro77i  iJie  mediastiuHm, — Inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and  when  it  is  met  with,  more  frequently  follows  pleurisy  than 
precedes  it. 

With  new-growth  and  sometimes  with  aneurysm  in  the  mediastinum,  pleurisy 
may  be  associated.  It  is  often  of  the  dry  adhesive  kind,  with  much  infiltration 
and  thickening. 

When  effusion  occurs,  it  is  more  often  of  the  nature  of  dropsy  rather  than  of 
inflammation,  and  is  due  to  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through 
the  veins. 

(c)  From  tlie  diaphragm, — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  peritoneum 
are  often  consequent,  the  one  on  the  other,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  thinness 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  secondly,  to  the  close  connnunication  through  the  dia- 
phragm between  the  lymphatics  of  each  cavity.  Thus  chronic  peritonitis  is  often 
found  associated  with  chronic  pleurisy,  spreading  from  the  diaphragm  upwards. 
With  acute  peritonitis  near  the  diaphragm,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  suppurative 
or  septic  character,  pleurisy  is  very  common.  Thus  it  is  likely  to  be  associated 
with  subphrenic  abscess,  with  hepatic  abscess,  vrith  abscess  the  result  of  gastric 


ulcer,  or  with  abacesses  which  have  developed  in  lower  parta  of  the  abdomeu  and 
tracked  upward*,  as  for  instance  abacesses  in  connection  with  the  caeciim  or  ver- 
miform appendix,  or  even  in  some  cases  of  psoas  abscess.  In  most  cases  the 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is,  like  tliat  of  the  peritoneum,  suppurative, 
but  not  neceBsarily  so,  for  it  may  bo  adhesive,  or  lead  to  serous  eliuaiou. 

(d)  From  tlia  apiw. — Here  the  two  common  diseases  are  caries  of  the  bones 
and  ucw-growtb,  the  former  leading  as  a  rule  to  empyema,  the  latter  frequently 
to  serous  efltision. 

Traumatic  causes- — Pleurisy  may  follow  a  blow  on  the  chest,  but  usually  it 
ia  secondary  to  some  injury  done  to  the  chest  walls  or  lung  ;  yet  the  ribs  may  be 
extensively  fractured,  and  the  Inug  extensively  contused,  witliout  any  pleurisy 
following  at  all. 

Where  the  chest  walls  have  been  punctured,  aa  by  a  stab,  other  oauaea  prob- 
ably come  into  play,  aud  the  pleura  will,  in  all  probability,  have  been  infected 
at  the  time.  If  the  instrument  be  clean  aud  no  infection  occur,  the  lung 
may  be  most  extensively  wounded  and  even  considerable  htemorrhage  occur, 
either  from  tiio  luug  or  into  the  pleura,  without  any  bflammation. 

Bright's  disease. — With  m-ute  Brighl'ii  disease  serous  eAusious  are  more 
comiiion  than  purulent,  and  they  are,  for  tho  most  part,  dropaical  rather  than 
inflammatory,  and  are  gencmtly  associated  with  other  signs  of  general  dropsy. 
The  same  ia  true  also  of  ami/loiil  disease.  With  granular  kidneii  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  is,  1  think,  more  common ;  it  is  usually  of  the  dry  variety,  but  is 
sometimes  attended  with  serous  effusion.  It  does  not,  I  think,  occur  often,  except 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  ia  a  somewhat  grave  complication,  though 
it  does  not  possess  the  gravity  which  acute  pericarditis,  under  these  circum- 
stances, does. 

risj-  and  hydivtliorai  ia 


Number  of  cases. 


Tubular  nephritis,  . 
fintaulu'  kidney, 
Amyluid  disiiaiie, 


Hydrotlioiax. 
27  percent 


Plmirisy. 
20  |ier  cent. 


With  g'OUt,  pleurisy  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  With  chronic  gout  the 
pleurisy  ia  generally  dry,  and  may  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  chronic 
interatitinl  change  iu  the  kidney,  with  which  gout  ia  so  often  associated.  In 
acute  gout,  dry  pleurisy  sometimes  develops  very  suddenly  and  may  almost  aa 
rapidly  disappear,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  place  the  pleurisy  in  the  same 
category  as  the  metastases  which  occur  from  one  joint  to  another.  There  are  a 
few  cases  recortled,  in  which  gouty  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  have  been  found  on 
tho  pleura.  I  have,  myself,  seen  several  instances  of  acute  pleurisy  in  the  course 
of  gout,  and,  so  far,  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Garrod's  statement  that 
pleurisy  is  by  uo  lueaus  miconimon  in  gout,  although  Duckworth's  experience 
does  not  lead  him  \xi  the  same  cnnclusion.  Una  acid  has  been  found  in  pleural 
effusions,  but  so  It  has  iu  all  other  efi'usious,  aud  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  any 
proof  of  its  gouty  origin.  Iu  some  cases  of  gout,  dry  pleurisy  may  attack  the 
diaphragm,  and  cause  a  violent  hiccough  or  spasmodic  cough ;  but  this  is 
fortunately  a  rare  complication. 

'  Fathol.  and  jTrealment  of  Albuminuria. 
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Specific  diseases. — Pleurisy  is  by  no  meaim  an  uncommon  complication  in 
any  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  excited,  I  think  we  may  fairly  presume,  by  the 
specific  organism  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  these  organisms  have  been 
actually  demonstrated,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid. 

In  all  diseases  which  are  of  a  septic  character,  the  inflanmiation  of  the  pleura 
will  in  all  probability  be  suppurative,  though  this  docs  not  necessarily  follow. 

Rheumatic  Fever. — A  good  deal  has  been  written  recently  about  what  is 
called  "rheumatic  pleurisy."  This  is  an  unfortunate  term,  for  it  lackg  precision. 
It  is  often  used  by  writers  for  cases  in  which  pleurisy  is  associated  with  pains 
in  the  joints,  or  even  in  the  limbs,  without  any  other  evidence  that  these  are 
due  to  rheumatic  fever.  The  term  is  also  used  soiuotiines  to  describe  cases  of 
pleurisy,  in  which  no  other  cause  can  be  found  for  the  disease,  except  a  chill  or 
exposure.  Such  uses  of  the  term  are  misleading,  and  "  rheumatic  pleurisy,"  if 
the  term  be  used  at  all,  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
evidence  that  it  is  connected  with  rheunuitic  fever.  As  a  complication  of 
rheumatic  fever,  pleurisy  is  by  no  mciins  common.  The  collective  statistics 
given  by  Garrod  yield  a  percontaf,'e  only  of  4*3.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  dry 
and  of  short  duration.  Occasionally  eftusion  forms,  but  it  is,  without  ex- 
ception, serous  in  character,  and  runs  a  simple  course. 

A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  serous  effusion  in  the  pleura  has 
been  the  first  manifestation  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  just  as  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  case  of  an  effusion  into  the  pericardium. 

Of  the  latter  I  liave  seen  several  instances,  but  of  pleuritic  effusion,  as  the  initial  symptom 
of  rheumatic  fever,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  case,  unless  the  following  was  an 
instance  of  the  kind. 

A  lad  of  14  years  of  age  came  under  observation  with  an  effusion  on  both  sides.  He  had 
had  what  was  ap^iarently  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  with  joint  pains  as  usual,  one  month 
previously.  His  present  attack  was  recent,  and  might  possibly  nave  been  a  relapse.  At 
any  rate  his  tem])erature,  which  was  103  on  admission,  fell  in  three  days  to  normal,  just  as  it 
might  in  rheumatic  fever.  Paracentesis  was  performed  on  both  sides,  with  the  removal  of  6 
ounces  of  serum  fluid  from  the  right,  and  36  ounces  from  the  left  pleura,  and  in  the  course 
of  convalescence  he  was  attacked  with  pericarditis. 

A  few  instances  are  also  recorded,  in  which  a  metastasis  appears  to  have 
taken  place  from  the  joints  to  the  pleura,  and  from  the  pleura  elsewhere,  just 
as  we  see  occur  from  joint  to  joint,  but  these  cases  are  extremely  rare.  In 
most  cases,  where  pleurisy  occurs  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  found 
on  the  left  side,  and  consecutive,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  pericarditis. 
Still  there  are  cases  of  pleurisy  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  direct  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  pericardium. 

In  gonorrlioeal  rheumatism  pleurisy  is  very  rare,  and  is  met  with  generally 
in  those  cases  which,  from  their  obstinacy  and  other  symptoms,  ought  rather 
to  be  called  chronic  pyromia. 

Faitont  gives  a  resume  of  the  subject,  but  although  several  cases  are  recorded  of  the 
association  of  pleurisy  with  goiiorrlicea,  the  connection  between  them  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
only.*  In  but  few  cases  has  bacteriological  observation^  supported  that  view.  In  one  case 
Mazza  found  the  gonococcus  both  by  the  microscope  and  by  culture  in  the  pleuritic  fluid. 

Syphilis. — Cases  have  been  described  under  the  term  "syphilitic  pleurisy." 
By  this  is  meant  pleurisy  due  to  the  organisms  of  syphilis,  not  a  pleurisy  secondary 
to  gumma  or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lun<:s,  or  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The 
existence  of  such  a  form  of  pleurisy  is  practically  incapable  of  proof  at  present,  and 
the  mere  recovery  after  treatment  with  anti-sy{)hilitic  remedies  is  inconclusive. 

1  Arch,  gin,  ds  Mid.,  Oct.  1896.  '^  Mazza,  D.  nud,  JFoeh.,  1894,  No.  22. 
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The  Connection  of  Pleurisy  and  Tubercle. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  in  the  di&cuasion  of  the  etiology  of  drj  and 
serous  pleurisy  that  part  which  is  of  the  most  importance  and  interest,  viz., 
their  relation  to  tubercle. 

This  question  may  be  attacked  from  various  sides,  viz., 

1.  Tlie  history  of  the  patienl. 

(a)  The  hereditary  aiitecedeuts  or  &mi1y  history. 
(l>)  The  previous  history. 
(c)   The  subsequent  history. 

2.  TI'B  niorbul  ajuxtumij. 

3.  The  SxamiruUion  of  the  fluid. 

(a)  By  the  microscope. 

(b)  By  cultivation  experiments. 
('■)    By  inoculation  experiraeuts. 

4.  The  result*  of  tuberculin  injections. 

1.  The    history    of    the    patient. — In    tuberculosis    of    the    serous 

membranes  hereditaiy  taint  plays  a  less  important  part  than  in  other  forms  of 

tuberculotiiij ; 

Still  Sittmann '  touud  »  hiatorj  of  inheritance  in  nB«riy  2fi  per  cent  of  his  cases  of  pleuml 
effusion. 

Agun,  in  a  seritis  of  cosea  examined  mtli  reference  to  this  point,  20  pel  cent,  were  found  to 
have  aorce  obvious  autecedeut  tubervulnr  leuioD,  in  the  glunds,  or  eleeirbere,  while  a  still  laT^r 
number  become  tubercular  aubsequontly. 

Thus,  of  92  caaea  which  required  paracentesis  in  the  hospital  at  Dresden,  Fiedler  '  atat«B  that 
17  died  of  tubercle  iu  the  hospital,  8  mure  subsequeiitlj,  and  69  were  highty  Buajiecled  to  be 
tabvnular :  21  only  remained  well  at  the  end  uf  two  years.  This  ^vei  a  perceutase  uf  tuber- 
culosie  of  S2.  Barr's*  eijicrieDCB  at  Leeds  is  much  the  same.  Of  his  62  caaea,  3  died  of  tubercle 
in  the  hospital,  and  18  within  live  ycarasubaeqaently,  yieldinga  uercentage  of  35'5.  Bowdlteh* 
has  published  three  sets  of  statistics:  the  Grst  for  teu  years,  yielding  a  percentage  of  43 '3  ;  the 
■Mond,  also  for  tea  years,  yielding  a  percentage  of  47  :  and  a  third  series  yields  a  perceulage  of 
24  ;  in  Ma  Riving  an  average  penjoatage  of  39. 

Lemoiue'  found  that  of  28  coses,  6  only  were  apparently  cured,  7  had  doubtful  ugus  of 
plithiata,  1  was  tubercular  at  the  tinie,  and  15  became  tubercular  later.' 

2.  Morbid  anatomy. — Ponl-mortem  examination  frequently  reveals  the 
existence  of  tiilierule  that  was  not  suspected,  both  in  tlie  lungs  and  in  the 
pleura,  and  so  far  uontirins  the  uonclusinus  to  which  the  statistics  just  quoted 
point.  Many  statistics  bearing  on  this  point  liave  been  given  in  discussing  phthisis. 
We  may  conclude  that  uf  all  cases  of  pleurisy,  at  least  oO  per  cent.,  and  possibly 
75  per  cent.,  are  of  tubercular  nature. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  fluid. — The  examination  of  the  fluid  for  the 
bacillus  by  the  microscope,  as  well  as  by  cultivation,  is  in  most  cases  negative, 
although  recently  (^ravitz,  after  couceutrating  the  eAiision  by  centrifugal  action, 
has  been  successful  in  both  methods. 

Inoculation,  however,  has  been  often  successful  when  other  methods  have 
faUed. 

o.fibiinons  pleurisy,  8  proved  by  inoculatton  to 


'  Charoot,  TraiU dt  Mid.,  B78. 

•  BrU.  Mid.  Jour.,  1880,  May  10. 
'  SaU.  d.  Hap.,  18B5,  p.  268. 

*  Kolsch  and  Vaillard,  Arch,  dt  Fhyruil, 
pleurisy,  and  found  tubercle  in  the  pleura  in 
proved  to  bo  tubercular. 

'  Setter,  Soc  mAI.  da  Wpitatw,  18B1.  April  17. 


'aSamml.,  1882, 
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place  with  effusion.  This  bulging  is  most  frequent  and  most  marked  with  purulent 
effusion,  but  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  serous  effusions,  and  may  even  be  local,  i.e.. 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  side  where  the  inflammation  is  most  intense. 

In  chronic  pleurisy  the  connective  tissue  change  involves  also  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  assists  in  producing  the  immobility  and  contraction  of  the  side 
which  occurs. 

4.  Upon  the  Mediastinum, — A  large  effusion  causes  displacement  of  the 
mediastinum  and  the  organs  in  it,  but  these  more  or  less  mechanical 
results  of  effusion  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  place ;  here  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  only  the  results  which  follow  the  spreading  of  inflammation.  Thus 
the  pericardium  may  become  involved,  and  it  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between  the  two  structures,  that  pericarditis  is  not 
a  more  common  sequel  of  pleuritis  than  it  really  is.  Pleurisy  seems  more 
prone  to  spread  to  the  mediastinal  tissues  outside  the  pericardium,  and  to 'the 
corresponding  part  above  the  pericardium,  beneath  the  manubrium  sternum. 
In  the  former  case  it  may  cause  mediastino-pericarditis,  and  generally  ends 
in  undue  fixation  of  the  pericardium  to  the  sternum,  though  if  no  pericar- 
ditis ensue,  the  consequence  of  this  may  not  be  evident  or  important.  If  in 
empyema  suppuration  spread  to  this  tissue,  it  may  lead  to  a  mediastinal  abscess, 
but  this  is  fortunately  a  very  rare  complication.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
mediastinum  what  commonly  happens  is  a  fixation  of  the  pleura  in  the  position 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  at  the  time,  with  some  fibroid  thickening  of  the  tissues 
there,  but  this  again  commonly  leads  to  no  physical  signs.  If  connective  tissue 
developed  to  any  great  extent  in  this  region,  it  might  surround  some  of  the  large 
vessels  there  and  cause  obstruction  to  them.  Such  a  result  is  a  very  rare  sequel 
of  pleurisy. 

I  have  only  seen  one  case,  and  that  a  very  remarkable  one,  under  the  care  of  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Sainsbury,^  in  which  the  vena  cava  superior  was  completely  obliterated  by  fibrous  tissue 
which  surrounded  it,  for  wliich  no  other  explanation  could  be  found  tlian  an  antecedent 
pleuiisy. 

5.  Upon  tJie  opposite  lung. — Except  where  there  is  a  large  effusion,  no  patho- 
logical changes  consequent  on  pleurisy  occur  in  the  opposite  lung. 

When,  however,  the  effusion  is  large,  and  one  lung  completely  collapsed,  the 
opposite  lung  is  also  partially  collapsed  as  the  result  of  the  displacement  of  the 
mediastinum.  It  is  also  congested,  because  all  the  blood  of  the  body  has  to  pass 
through  this  one  lung  instead  of  two.  The  congestion  shows  itself  during  life  by 
the  signs  of  bronchitis,  and  after  death  by  general  vascular  engorgement  of  the 
lung,  most  evident  in  the  bronchi  and  in  the  lower  lobes ;  the  bronchi  presenting 
the  lesions  of  bronchitis  and  the  lower  lobes  those  of  hypostatic  congestion. 

PATHOLOGICAL  RESULTS.— When  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
fluid  may  be  absorbed  ;  the  false  membrane  disintegrate,  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  be  also  absorbed ;  the  pleuritic  thickening  and  vegetations  subside, 
and  ultimately  completely  disappear. 

Usually,  however,  the  changes  in  the  pleura  persist  to  some  extent,  so  that 
recovery  is  not  complete ;  some  thickening  remains,  and  the  inflammatory  tissue 
becomes  organised  into  connective  tissue,  which  undergoes  contraction. 

If  the  pleurisy  be  limited  to  the  visceral  layer,  the  surface  of  the  lung  then 
shows  a  puckered  cicatrix  or  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage-like  texture,  in  which,  afte«* 
a  time,  lime  salts  may  be  deposited,  and  thus  a  thin  calcareous  plate  be  ' 

1  Lancet,  Nov.  80,  1895. 
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SYMPTOMS  AND  PHYSICAL  SIGNS— Acute  inflammatory 
pleurisy  generally  sets  in  suddenly,  with  a  severe  stitch  in  the  side,  and  some 
fever. 

Pain  in  the  side. — This  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  is  rarely 
absent 

The  pain  is  characteristic,  being  a  sharp  stitch^  stabbing  or  cutting  in 
character,  causing  an  abrupt  catch  in  the  breath. 

It  is  increased  on  breathing,  speaking,  or  coughing,  and  sometimes  by 
pressure.  It  is  almost  always  relieved  by  restraining  the  movements  of  the 
side,  as  by  strapping  or  bandaging.  It  is  usually  localised^  i.e.,  limited  to  the 
particular  part  where  the  lesion  exists,  and  it  may  therefore  be  felt  in  any  part 
of  the  chest. 

The  commonest  seat  of  pain  in  simple  dry  pleurisy  is  the  mid-axillary 
region  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space;  and  this  is  so,  even  when 
the  pleurisy  is  not  limited  to  this  region  but  is  widely  extended,  involving,  it 
may  be,  the  whole  base  of  the  lung.  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  side  are  freest  here. 

The  seat  of  pain  is  often  extremely  tender  to  percussion,  and  there  may 
be  so  much  cutaneous  hypersesthesia  that  the  slightest  touch  causes  exquisite 
pain. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  radiated  or  referred  to  other  places ;  thus  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  it  may  be  referred  to  the  shoulder,  clavicle,  or  sternum ;  lower 
down  to  the  groups  of  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  in  the  mid- 
axilla,  near  the  stenium  in  front  of  the  spine  behind;  or  sometimes  it  is 
referred  to  parts  below  the  ribs  altogether,  e,g.y  to  the  hypochondrium  and 
epigastrium,  or  below  these  levels  to  the  hepatic  or  umbilical  region,  to  the 
lumbar  region,  or  even,  it  is  said,  as  far  down  as  the  crista  ilei.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  children,  possibly  because  the  abdomen  is  such  a  common  seat  of 
pain  in  them  from  other  causes.  In  adults  it  is  chiefly  when  the  diaphragm  is 
involved  that  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  abdomen,  but  I  have  met  with  this, 
even  with  pleurisy  fairly  high  up  in  the  thomx.  With  pleurisy  on  one  side,  the 
pain  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  the  other,  or  felt  in  both. 

Some  dry  pleurisies  are  not  painful.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  pleurisy 
is  chronic ;  but  pain  is  sometimes  absent,  even  in  acute  pleurisy ;  especially  in 
aged  debilitated  patients,  and  in  lunatics,  or  when  pleurisy  occurs  in  the  course 
of  gout  and  granular  kidney. 

The  pain  is  not  necessarily  worse  in  neurotic  or  nervous  patients. 

The  pain  is,  no  doubt,  in  most  instances  due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  pleural 
surfaces  on  each  other  during  the  movements  of  respiration,  for  it  may  be 
greatly  relieved  by  controlling  the  movements  of  the  side  with  a  bandage  or 
strapping. 

it  is  stated  to  be  often  absent  when  the  pulmonary  pleura  alone  is  affected, 
and  it  is  certainly  most  severe  when  the  i)arietal  pleura  is  involved. 

If  the  pain  be  localised,  it  is  due  either  to  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  to- 
gether, or  to  a  local  inflammation  of  the  intercostal  tissues.  If  radiated,  it  must 
be  due  to  irritation  of  the  intercostal  or  other  nerves. 

The  pain  may  disappear  if  effusion  takes  place,  and  return  when  the  effusion 
is  removed.     {Redux pain.) 

In  regard  of  the  pain  alone,  dry  pleurisy  might  be  difficult  to  diagnose  from 
rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles  and  from  intercostal  neuralgia,  i.e., 
pleurcKlynia,  but  the  occurrence  of  friction  would  be  conclusive. 
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Friction. — ^As  pain  is  the  most  striking  symptom  of  dry  pleurisy,  so 
is  friction  the  most  characteristic  physical  sign.  It  is  produced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  is  therefore  heard  only  where  the 
pleura  is  roughened  and  the  movements  fairly  free,  i.e.,  over  the  seat  of  the 
leeion. 

If  the  movements  are  greatly  restricted,  as  they  often  are,  the  friction  may 
not  be  audible  at  all  until  the  patient  coughs  or  takes  a  deep  breath. 

At  firsts  and  in  slight  cases,  it  may  be  sharply  localised,  but  it  may  travel 
over  a  wide  area  as  the  pleurisy  extends,  and  if  fluid  form  it  may  disappear  at 
the  spot  where  it  was  first  heard,  but  still  be  audible  at  the  margius. 

In  acute  cases  it  may  be  heard  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  onset  of  the 
disease ;  it  may  persist  for  a  long  time,  for  days  or  even  weeks.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  easily  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  the  patients  be  even  conscious  of  it 
themselves. 

Attention  is  usually  drawn  to  the  seat  of  friction  by  the  pain  complained 
of,  but  it  may  be  discovered  on  auscultation  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
symptoms  or  the  history  to  suggest  its  presence,  i.e.,  dry  pleurisy  may  be  latent, 
as  other  forms  of  pleurisy  often  are. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  heard  in  any  part  of  the  chest,  but  the  commonest 
place  for  the  friction  as  for  the  pain  is  the  lower  part  of  the  side  in  the  mid- 
axillary  region. 

Friction,  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  is  a  coarse  rubbing  to-and-fro,  ».e,, 
double  sound,  synchronous  with  respiration,  like  that  produced  by  rubbing 
two  surfaces  of  dry  leather  together,  and  therefore  described  as  the  dry  leather 
creaking.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  form  of  friction,  nor  even,  perhaps,  the 
commonest.  In  many  cases  the  sound  is  more  crepitant  than  creaking,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear  alone  from  superficial  crepitation  in  the 
lung. 

When  the  pleurisy  is  near  to  the  heart,  the  friction  soimds  may  be  synchron- 
ous with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  will  be  difficult  to  diagnose  from 
pericardial  friction.  It  is  then  called  pleiiro-pericardial  frirtvm.  As  a  rule, 
pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  distinctly  modified  by  respiration.  The  best  way 
to  test  this  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  inspire  as  deeply  as  possible  and  hold  the 
breath ;  then,  after  noting  the  characters  of  the  friction,  to  cause  the  patient 
to  expire  as  much  as  possible  and  again  hold  the  breath,  and  compare  the 
characters  of  the  friction  in  the  two  phases. 

Other  Physical  Signs. — The  movements  of  the  side  are  more  or  less 
restricted  because  of  the  pain.  This  is  a  reflex  phenomenon,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  intentionally  imitated.  I  have  even  seen  one-half  of  the  diaphragm 
inhibited  while  the  other  still  continued  to  contract. 

The  side  is  also  often  flattened  as  well  as  restricted  in  movement,  an  effect 
probably  due  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  consequent  on  their 
irritation. 

These  changes  in  shape  and  movement  are  most  easilv  detected  by  bimanual  palpation,  i.^., 
by  placing  the  two  hands  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  ;  but  they  are  often  obvious 
enough  to  the  eye. 

As  another  result  of  the  defective  movement,  less  air  will  enter  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  lung,  and  the  breath-sounds  there  be  less  distinctly 
audible.      The   respiratory   murmur,   though    diminished,    is    not    altom? 
character,  i.e.,  it  still  remains  vesicular. 

Vocal  vibrations  aild  vocal  resonance  remain  unaffected  iinltf 
be  of  some  thickness,  when  they  will  both  be  somewhat  diminiBl 
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The  rale  of  hrealhing  is  often  greatly  accelcrnted,  for  as  the  paia  prevents 
tbe  patient  taking  it  deep  breath,  a  nunaber  of  shallow  ones  are  taken  instead. 
In  most  cases  the  pulse  is  not  accelerated,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  much,  so  that  an 
alteration  is  proiluced  in  the  pulm-refpiration  ratio;  and  this  may  even  be  as 
marked  as  it  is  in  pneumonia.  Thin  is  often  seen  in  children,  bnt  occurs,  though 
not  so  frequentlj',  also  in  adults.  The  same  thing  is  seen  iu  periciirdjtis,  where 
there  is  much  pain,  and  far  the  same  reason,  and  if  there  has  been  no  accelera- 
tion of  respiration  before,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  produced  If  pericarditis  develop 
as  a  complication  of  pleurisy. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  abort,  dry,  catchy  cmnjh,  which  may  be  frequent,  even 
pMHuyamal,  and  very  dietressing  from  the  pain  it  caiisea.  Fortunately,  cough 
is  generally  absent,  or  at  any  rate  not  severe  or  frequent. 

When  plenrisy  alfects  the  diaphragm  it  may  be  attended  with  very  trouble- 
some hieeough.  This  1  cousider  a  grave  sign,  but  fortunately  it  is  also  a  rare 
one. 

Decubitus. — The  patieutwill  lie,  of  course,  in  the  position  most  comfortable 
to  him,  and  what  this  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  As  a  rule,  pressure 
on  the  afTei^ted  side  increases  the  pniii,  the  patient  does  not  lie  upon  it  for  that 
reason,  but  if  pressure  does  not  cause  pain,  the  patient  will  prefer  to  lie  upon 
the  affected  side,  because  the  respiratory  movements  will  be  cbeuked  in  it  as 
they  are  when  the  side  is  strapped,  and  the  other  lung  will  be  freer  to  move. 

Fever. — The  temperature  is  generally  raised  at  first,  but  not  very  much.  It 
rarely  rises  above  101  or  102,  and  does  not  remain  at  this  height  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  It  remits  during  the  day,  and  there  may  be  as  much  as  a  difference 
of  2  degrees  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature,  and  it  may  not 
drop  to  the  normal  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  There  is  Hometimea  a  difference  in 
temperature  upon  the  two  sides,  that  of  the  affected  side  being  J  to  3  degrees 
higher  than  the  other.  This  is  observed  as  often  with  pleuritic  effusion  as  with 
dry  pleurisy,  but  it  is  more  often  absent  in  either  case  than  present,  and  is  of 
no  diagnostic  or  clinical  im])ortance. 

During  the  fintt  few  days,  while  the  temperature  is  at  its  highest  and  the 
symptoms  most  acute,  there  may  be  some  general  cnrmtitutional  disiurbanee — 
the  skin  dry,  the  tongue  coated,  the  appetite  impaired;  there  may  be  head- 
ache, and  contitigiation  is  common.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  as  the  fever 
subsides,  all  these  general  symptoms  puss  off. 

The  condition  of  the //aZue  varies  with  the  fever.  It  is  rapid  it  the  fever  be 
high  and  the  symptoms  acute,  and  the  tension  is  then  usually  increased.  In 
the  later  stages  it  varies  with  the  patient's  general  condition.  When  the  fever 
is  i>ast  tbe  pulse  becomes  slow,  and  the  tension  falls  to  normal  or,  for  a  time, 
below  normal. 

ONSET. — The  onset  of  acute  dry  pleurisy  is  generally  sudden.  The  patient 
may  feel  chilly  and  sliivery,  but  anything  of  tbe  niiture  of  a  rigor  is  not  common  : 
it  a  rigor  oecur,  tlie  presumption  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  pneumonia 
than  of  simple  pleurisy. 

The  first  symptoui,  as  a  rule,  is  the  stitch  in  the  aide,  associated  with  some 
fever  and  coustitutionid  disturbance,  bnt  the  general  symptoms  of  pleurisy  vary 
greatly,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  at  all,  so  that  the  diagnosis 
has  to  be  made  by  physical  examination  alone.  This  has  been  called  latent 
pleurisy, 

DURATION. — Tbe  duration  of  an  attack  of  simple  dry  pleurisy  is  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient  is  practically  well. 
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The  pneumococcus  maj  produce  pleurisy  without  any  obvious  pneumonia. 

(6)  Broncho-pneumonia, — Broncho-pneumonia  is  much  less  frequently  a  cause 
of  pleurisy,  unless  the  broncho-pneumonia  be  the  result  of  some  specific  disease, 
like  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough  or  diphtheria;  but  if  it  be  of  tubercular 
origin,  pleurisy,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  is  hardly  ever  absent. 

(c)  Infarcts, — Extensive  infarcts  may  exist  in  the  lung  without  any  pleurisy 
at  all.  If  they  are  septic  in  nature,  pleurisy  is  the  rule,  and  it  is  usually  of  the 
suppurative  kind. 

The  same  holds  of  abscess  of  the  lung  or  gangrene,  or  any  other  septic 
inflammation. 

2.  From  the  chest  walls. — Any  inflammatory  aff'ection  of  the  chest  walls  is 
liable  to  spread  through  them  and  involve  the  pleuni,  although  this  does  not  happen 
as  commonly  as  might  be  anticipated.  Thus,  pleurisy  may  follow  an  abscess  of 
the  chest  walls,  caries  of  the  ribs,  gumma,  as  well  as  new-growths. 

Affections  of  the  breast,  again,  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  the  cause  of  pleurisy 
as  might  be  expected,  for  even  very  extensive  inflammation  or  abscess  may  exist 
without  the  pleura  becoming  involved  at  all.  So  also  with  new-growths,  and  it 
is  in  either  case  only  when  tlie  tissues  beneath  the  breast  are  involved  that  the 
inflammation  is  at  all  likely  to  pass  through  to  the  pleura. 

In  women  who  are  suckling,  though  in  otherwise  good  health,  I  have 
occasionally  observed  pleurisy  develop  in  the  region  of  the  breast,  and  where  the 
patients  suckle  with  one  breast  only,  on  that  side.  This  may  be  referred  to  a 
chill  consequent  on  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  breast  during  suckling,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  a  likely  explanation,  considering  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
which  the  suckling  breast  provides.  It  is,  I  think,  rather  to  be  connected  with 
the  general  activity  of  the  circulation  through  the  breast  and  through  the  vessels 
of  the  chest-walls  connected  with  it. 

3.  From  the  parts  within  the  thorax. 

(a)  From  the  pericardium. — Close  as  the  connection  between  the  pleura  and 
pericardium  is,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  inflammation  of  the  one  to  lead  to 
inflammation  of  the  other. 

When  this  occurs,  it  is  much  more  common  for  the  pleura  to  become  affbcted 
in  consequence  of  pericarditis  than  vice  versa. 

Pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  always  of  interest  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  diagnosis,  but  the  inflammation  is  frequently  found  to  be  limited  to  the  pleura, 
even  when  that  peculiar  form  of  friction  has  been  well  marked. 

(6)  From  tJie  mediastinum. — Inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and  when  it  is  met  with,  more  frequently  follows  pleurisy  than 
precedes  it. 

With  new-growth  and  sometimes  with  aneurysm  in  the  mediastinum,  pleurisy 
may  be  associated.  It  is  often  of  the  dry  adhesive  kind,  with  much  infiltration 
and  thickening. 

When  effusion  occurs,  it  is  more  often  of  the  nature  of  dropsy  rather  than  of 
inflammation,  and  is  due  to  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through 
the  veins. 

(c)  From  the  diaphragm. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  peritoneum 
are  often  consequent,  the  one  on  the  other,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  thinness 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  secondly,  to  the  close  communication  through  the  dia- 
phragm between  the  lymphatics  of  each  cavity.  Thus  chronic  peritonitis  is  often 
found  associated  with  chronic  pleurisy,  spreading  from  the  diaphragm  upwards. 
With  acute  peritonitis  near  the  diaphragm,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  sap* 
or  septic  cliaracter,  pleurisy  is  very  common.  Thus  it  is  likely  to  be  f 
with  subphrenic  abscess,  with  hepatic  abscess,  with  abscess  the  result  < 
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Counter-irritation  over  the  seat  of  lesion  will  do  good,  e.g.,  hot  mustard 
poultices  or  lint  freely  sprinkled  with  spirits  of  camphor  or  turpentine ;  or  the 
side  may  be  rubbed  night  and  morning  with  lin.  terebinthinsB  aceticum,  or 
painted  with  iodine;  and  in  some  cases  of  sub-acute  pleurisy  a  light  fly- 
blister  is  found  beneficial. 

Where  pain  is  severe,  immediate  relief  will  often  be  given  by  strapping  the 
side  firmly  to  prevent  its  movement  on  respiration,  or  by  applying  a  few  leeches 
over  the  seat  of  pain,  and  letting  the  bites  bleed  for  a  time  under  a  warm  poultice, 
upon  which,  if  necessary,  a  little  opiiun  may  be  sprinkled. 

If  the  rest  be  broken  on  account  of  pain,  cough,  or,  still  more,  hiccough,  a 
morphia  injection  should  be  given.  Morphia  can  be  used  in  these  circumstances 
without  any  disadvantage,  and  with  very  great  benefit ;  but  for  the  stitch  in  the 
side  it  is  not  as  useful  as  might  be  expected,  nor  does  it  give  as  immediate  relief 
as  either  strapping  or  leeching. 

If  there  be  any  cutarieous  hyper-oesthesia,  the  tenderness  may  be  relieved  by 
brushing  the  part  over  with  tincture  of  aconite,  or  applying  a  compress  soaked  in 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 

During  convalescence  great  care  will  be  required  lest  the  patient  should  get 
cold  and  thereby  contract  a  relapse.  After  a  time  he  should  be  sent  away  for 
change,  should  be  well  fed,  and  placed  upon  tonics. 

Patients  who  have  haid  acute  pleurisy  should  be  regarded  as  delicate  and 
wanting  careful  treatment  for  some  months  to  come ;  and,  if  possible,  it  might  be 
wise  to  send  them  away  into  a  warm  climate  for  the  following  winter. 

61.  PLEURITIS  EXUDATIVA. 

(Pleurisy  with  Effusion.) 
OF  EFFUSION  IN  GENERAL. 

If  over  the  seat  of  pleurisy  the  percussion  be  found  dull,  the  pathological 
condition  will  be  that  of  either  pleuritic  thickening  or  pleuritic  effusion. 

Pleuritic  thickening  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  chest,  but  fluid,  if  free  to 
move,  i.e.y  not  confined  by  adhesion  and  therefore  localised,  will  gravitate  to  the 
lowest  parts ;  thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  affection  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  lung,  e.g.j  pi  euro-pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe,  followed  by  pleuritic  effusion 
at  the  base. 

The  seat  of  dulness  thus  becomes  of  importance  in  diagnosis;  dulness 
limited  to  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  chest  is  hardly  ever  due  to  fluid,  but 
almost  always  to  pleuritic  thickening ;  dulness  limited  to  the  middle  region  is 
most  likely  to  be  due  to  pleuritic  thickening,  but  might  be  the  result  of  a 
localised  effusion ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  i.e.y  the  base  behind,  is  the 
favourite  seat  of  effusion,  and  that  even  if  it  be  localised. 

THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS. — The  signs  of  effusion  fall  into  two  groups 
— (1)  those  171  situ  which  prove  the  presence  of  fluid  ;  (2)  those  elsewhere  which 
are  the  consequences  of  the  eftusion,  viz.,  the  displacement  of  organs. 

Wherever  fluid  exists  there  will  be  dulnrss  on  percussion. 
With  a  layer  of  fluid  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  percussion  will  be  greatly 
impaired,  and  with  a  layer  an  inch  in  thickness  will  be  absolutely  dull. 
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Over  a  large  effusion  the  dulness  has  a  peculiar  stony  character,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  resonance,  which  is  very  suggestive,  for  it  is  hardly  ever,  if 
ever,  met  with  under  other  conditions.  The  sense  of  resistance  on  percussion  is 
also  greatly  increased,  even  more  so  than  over  solid  lung. 

The  vocal  vibrationSy  vocal  resonance^  and  breath  sounds  are  more  or  less 
diminished  or  completely  absent,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid.  This  is  a 
general  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions;  for  in  children 
commonly,  and  in  adults  sometimes,  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds  may  be  increased 
even  to  the  extent  of  bronchophony  and  bronchial  breathing.  This  will  be 
referred  to  more  fully  by-and-bye. 

The  amount  of  fluid,  t.e.,  the  size  of  the  effusion,  varies,  and  with  it 
also  to  some  extent  the  physical  signs ;  so  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider,  first,  the  signs  of  a  small  or  moderate  effusion,  and  then  those  of 
a  large  effusion. 

A.  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  A  MODERATE  EFFUSION. 

The  limits  of  the  effusion  are  usually  easily  determined  by  percUSSion,  and 
thus  we  are  enabled  to  gauge  its  amount,  i.e.,  estimate  its  size. 

When  the  fluid  is  encysted,  the  position  and  shape  of  the  area  of  dulness  will 
depend  upon  the  adhesions  round  it.  If  there  are  no  adhesions,  so  that  the  fluid 
is  free  to  take  its  own  course,  the  dulness  is  first  met  with  at  the  base  behind, 
t.e.,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  chest,  whence  it  spreads  gradually  upward  as  the 
fluid  increases,  and  extends  farther  towards  the  front. 

The  upper  border,  it  is  stated,  forms  a  curved  line,  **  Damaiseati'^s  cunx,^*  highest  at  the 
angle  of  tne  scapula,  and  falling  towards  the  front  as  well  as  towards  the  spine,  thus  forming  an 
S-shai)ed  figure.  This  curve  is  said  to  be  only  met  with  in  moderate  effusions,  the  line 
becoming  straight  and  more  or  less  horizontal  as  the  effusion  increases.  Many  authorities  do 
not  believe  in  this  curve  at  all  ;  and  I  must  say  I  have  failed  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  existence. 
It  is  at  any  rate  of  little  practical  importance.  I  agree  with  Fagge  and  Ferber  in  the  opinion 
that  the  line  of  dulness  in  any  given  case  depends  lar^ly  ui>on  the  position  which  the  patient 
has  occu])ied ;  for  instance,  whetlier  he  has  been  m  bed  or  not,  and  which  side  he  lies 
upon  most. 

Alteration  of  percusnon  lines  irith  podtion. — In  cases  of  hydro-pneiunothorax, 
e.e.,  where  air  and  fluid  are  present  together  in  the  pleura,  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  out  the  change  of  level,  for  this  takes  place  quickly,  as  the  patient  changes 
his  position  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  posture;  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  easy  to  demonstrate  this  change  when  fluid  alone  exists  in  the  pleura. 
A  change,  indeed,  does  take  place,  but  in  most  cases  only  slowly.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  already  mei^tioned,  viz.,  that  as  fluid  forms,  although 
the  lung  no  doubt  to  some  extent  undergoes  general  shrinkage  from  its  own 
elasticity,  still  the  collapse  is  most  marked,  and  may  be  complete,  in  those 
portions  of  the  lung  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  fluid,  while  the  rest 
seems  to  be  pro  tanto  dilated.  In  this  way  the  fluid  is  to  some  extent  held  up, 
as  it  were,  against  the  action  of  gravity,  or  at  any  rate  the  lung  will  not  float  as 
readily,  or  change  its  position  as  easily,  as  we  might  expect. 

The  shape  of  the  Chest.— Over  the  seat  of  effusion,  that  is  to  say, ' 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  side  as  a  rule,  the  chest  is  rounder  and  M^ 
the  intercostal  spaces  wider  and  more  resistant  than  on  the  (r 
distension  or  bulging,  though  usual,  is  not  invariable,  for  the  ; 
and  actually  smaller  than  the  other,  and  the  intercostal  plaoe 
and  this,  too,  with  a  recent  and  even  an  increasing  effusion  c 
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The  contraction  of  the  side  must  then  take  plnce  at  the  expense  of  the  lung, 
which  must  be  more  cuUupsed  than  usual  for  the  same  amount  of  fiuid. 

The   movements   also   are  almost  alwa}-s  much    impaired,    and   maj-    be 
completely  absent. 

i^g'ophony. — .'Egophouy  has  not  the  value  once   attached  to  it  in   the 
diagnosis  of  pleuritic  efitiaiou. 

^^I'liDUf  U  a  peculiar  kind  or  viwal  niHonHnce,  in  vliloh  the  voice,  truumitted  to  the  ear 
tbrougli  tEie  ahest  walls,  is  of  a  high  pitch,  oiid  huB  a  peouliar,  tromiiloua,  quaveriug  chaiucter 
like  the  bleating  ofa  guat,  frum  wMch  tile  name  woa  tokou.     It  has  also  been  compared  to  the 
" ""      '  Toice  of  one  ajieaking  thtvugh  the  ni-  - 


»  of  Punch, 


igofagoE 

,  OT  to  thf 


at  the  upper  limit  only  o^  a  localised  effuainii.  Neither  of  these  a 
fiu'  more  oflea  absent  th&n  present  with  a  localised  ellUsion.  It  occurs  eometiniea  Vfith  other 
conditions,  for  example,  thickening  of  the  pleum  without  fluid,  pneumonia,  phthisical 
consolidation,  and  even  in  the  inter- scopulnr  spaces  of  perfectly  heultliy  petHoua.  Nor  is  it  a 
fact  that  it  marks  the  upi>er  limit  of  the  lluld;  un 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  heard  well  within  the 
area  of  dulneas,  and  often  some  distance  within  it, 
and  hardly  ever  anywhere  except  at  the  lower 
jiart  of  the  cheet  beliind,  or  in  the  aiilU,  its 
favourite  seat  being  near  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Usually  the  area  over  which  it  is  audible  is  limited 
in  eitent  and  quite  small,  hut  with  a  large  efl\ision 
it  may  be  considerable,  and  measure  many  square 
inches,  hut  eveu  then  it  is  hoard  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  hack  only. 

.&upbony  thus  ceases  to  be  of  any  praetical 
value  lu  the  diagnosis  of  fluid,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
estins  and  striking  ^hoiiamsDon. 

There  is  great  difTerenco  of  opinion  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  produced.  I^ennec,  to  whom 
the  ori^nal  dBsori[)tion  is  due,  attributed  it  to  the 
flattening  of  the  air-tubea  by_  compreaaion,  aided 
by  a  thin  layer  of  Suid  which  oould  be  set  In 
movement  by  the  vibrations  of  the  voice. 

The  general  view  now  held  is  that  fluid  in  the 
pleura  is  mainly  resiransihle  for  the  production  of 
tlio  phenomenon,  and  that  it  does  this  either  by 
intercepting  the  fuudamentnl  note  or  lower  har- 
monics of  the  voice,  or  by  supplying  additional, 
discDidant,  lecondarj  vibrations  to  it  (Douglas 
Powell ),  or  else  by  multiplyi  ng  the  media  through 
which  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  have  to  pass 
(Fa^,  Briatowe,  etc). 

Dr.  W.  Taylor  snggeats  that  it  is  duo  to  the 
reduction  in  length  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  compression,  bo  that  tlicy  cease  to  vibrato  to  the 


Fig.  UB. 
Diajfrani  showing  tlie  peculiar  distribution 
of  eegophonjover  a  large  area  in  a  case 
of  very  targe  serous  eSiision.     The  area 
measored  B  inclies  by  3  iuciies. 
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B.  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  A  LARGE  EFFUSION. 


With  large  effusions  the  physical  signs  are  the  same  in  kind,  though  greater 
in  degree, 

Inspection.— The  Bide  la  almost  invariably  distended,  the  angles  rounded,  the 
intercoatji!  sjiaees  widely  separated,  tense,  and  often  prominent.  The  measuring 
tape  may  show  a  diftbrence  of  an  inch  or  so  as  compared  with  the  opposite  side, 
althougli  that  also  undergoes  some  alight  enlargement,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  its  normal  size.  The  difference  in  shape  and  aize  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  oyrtometer  tracing,  but  often  not  aa  eleurly  as  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  chest  would  lead  ui  to  expect. 
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The  distension  of  the  side  is  not  invariably  present  I  have  seen  the  side  even  become 
smaller  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  that,  too,  wnile  the  physical  signs  showed  that  the  effusion 
was  still  increasing.  I  was  inclined  to  think,  in  this  case,  that  the  effusion  could  not  be  yeiy 
large,  yet  I  removed  150  ozs.  of  serous  fluid  without  aspiration. 

Signe  de  cordeau. — The  distension,  when  extreme,  causes  slight  displacement  or  twisting  of 
the  sternunL  The  xiphoid  cartilage,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  stands  in  the  middle  Ime, 
that  is  to  say,  a  thread  stretched  from  the  middle  of  the  episternal  notch  to  the  middle  of  the 
pubes  crosses  the  point  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage ;  but  where  effusion  exists,  and  the  side  is 
^^reatly  distended,  the  point  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  lies  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  line.  This 
IS  called  by  Pitres  **  U  signe  de  cordeau"  It  is  most  obvious  in  children,  in  whom  the  bones 
and  cartilages  are  soft. 

If  the  effusion  be  considerable,  the  superficial  veins  of  the  side  may  be  considerably  dilated, 
the  pressure  within  the  thorax  causing  the  blood  to  return  by  means  of  the  anastomatio  channels 
with  the  subcutaneous  veins.  The  dilatation  may  be  sometimes  observed  to  vary  with  respiration, 
the  veins  becoming  more  distended  on  expiration  and  less  so  on  inspiration. 

Dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins  is  rarely  met  with,  except  in  effusions  of  long  standing, 
and  with  high  intra-thoracic  pressure,  and  it  is  more  common  with  purulent  than  with  serous 
effusion,  but  in  neither  is  it  so  marked  or  so  frequent  as  in  hydro-  or  pyo-pneumothorax. 

There  may  be  some  CBtiema  of  the  side  ;  this,  of  course,  is  common  enough  when  an  empyema 
is  pointing.  Though  it  has  been  recorded  as  occurring  also  with  serous  effusion,  I  have  never 
seen  it  myself,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  rare. 

The  movements  of  the  side  are  greatly  diminished,  or  even  entirely  absent, 
the  chest  remaining  constantly  in  a  condition  of  extreme  distension ;  in  fact,  the 
extreme  distension,  associated  with  immobility  of  the  side,  makes  the  diagnosis 
very  probable  by  inspection  alone. 

Palpation. — The  vocal  vibrations  are  usually  entirely  absent  over  the  area 
of  effusion,  and  that  even  when  a  certain  amount  of  vocal  resonance  is 
retained. 

In  the  intercostal  space  behind,  i.e.,  over  the  root  of  the  lungs,  round  which, 
in  a  large  effusion,  the  lung  is  collapsed,  the  vocal  vibrations  are  generally  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  are  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated. 

Percussion. — The  dulness  everywhere  is  absolute,  except,  it  may  be, 
at  the  clavicle  or  just  above  it.  This  region  is  at  any  rate  the  last  part 
of  the  side  to  become  dull;  partly  because,  as  the  patient  lies,  it  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  lung  naturally  floats  up  there  as 
long  as  it  can ;  partly  because,  in  so  many  cases,  the  lung  is  attached  there 
by  adhesions. 

Displacement  of  Org^ans. — The  pleura  is  distended  to  the  utmost,  and  all 
the  organs  in  relation  with  it  are  displaced. 

The  heart  is  carried  far  to  the  opposite  side ;  the  diaphragm  is  depressed, 
taking  with  it  the  organs  in  relation  with  it,  viz.,  the  liver  on  the  right  side  and 
the  stomach  and  spleen  on  the  left.  The  position  of  these  organs  may  be  easily 
determined  in  the  thorax  by  percussion,  and  in  the  abdomen  by  percussion, 
assisted  by  palpation. 

With  effusion  on  the  left  side  the  line  of  dulness  starts  from  the  left 
stemo-clavicular  joint,  and  extends  across  the  sternum  to  the  right,  reaching  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  so  from  its  right  border,  opposite  the  third  rib,  and  tb 
passes  in  a  slanting  direction  through  or  outside  the  nipple,  to  join  the  ' 
hepatic  dulness,  which  remains  still  in  its  normal  place.    The  h^ 
felt  beating  in  the  right  nipple  line  or  outside  it,  and  also  piol 
gastrium  too ;  the  apex-beat  cannot  be  felt^  as  the  apex  of  tti9  i 
the  sternum. 
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The  area  of  Btomach  reBonance  ia  absent,  bo  that  the  duluosa  reaches  to  the 
costal  arch  or  very  neartj  no. 

This  is  not  quite  constant,  I  have  seen  the  stomach  resonance  present,  even 
with  a  large  left-sided  eflijsion.  Tliis  is  generally  owing,  I  believe,  to  diateunion 
of  the  stomach  from  flatus,  probably  dependent  npou  the  taking  of  large 
quantities  of  milk. 

The  spleen  is  felt  below  the  ri1)s,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  diaphragm 
itself  can  be  felt  protruding  into  the  nbdominal  eavity  below  the  ribs,  hut  I  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  this. 

The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  somewhat  thrust  down  and  compressed,  b"t  thia 
does  not  make  any  diflerence  in  the  normal  Hues  of  hepatic  dnlnesa,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  so  displaced  only  hy  post-mortem  observation. 


Fig.  U6. 
DiBgrsn  sliowiug  the  dispUcmneDts  [iio- 
daced  by  »  large  effusion  into  the  left 
pleural  cavity. 


UUgrnin  Bhowing  t)io  diupliu^emeiits  pTO- 
duced  by  s  largo  offiision  int«  the  right 
plr^iiral  cavity.  The  white  linea  indi- 
catQ  the  probable  position  uf  the  upper 
border  of  the  liver  on  the  right  Bide, 
and  of  the  idge  of  tbo  right  pleura  on 
tliv  left  Bide. 


With  effusion  on  the  rigfht  side,  the  gileiira  extends  across  tlie  sternum  in 
the  Bnme  way  into  the  left  side,  the  line  of  duluosa  being  coutinned  tbroujih  the 
nipple,  or  above  and  outside  it,  to  the  spot  where  the  apes  of  the  heart  is  felt 
beating  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  space,  an   inoh  or  more  outside  the  left  nipple 

The  stomach  resonance  is  but  little  al  tered,  and  the  spleen  cannot  usually  be 
felt  below  the  ribs. 

The  most  marked  change  on  this  side  is  in  the  position  of  the  liver,  which  is 
eatly  displaced  and  curiously  rotated. 

0  lower  border  reaches  down  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  umbilioua,  or  even 

^  inches  helow  the  costal  arch ;  the  notch  is  then  usually  close  under 

e  left  costal  arch,  and  the  gall-hladder  in  the  middle  line.     The  displacement 

i  rotation  of  the  liver  is  the  same  as  that  met  with  in  pneumothorax  of  the 
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lUsonnuot  beneath  the  Upper  part  of  the  ftternuin,  wit 
have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  pcrcuasion  vaa  tjmpaniti 
rroin  tlie  iileura.     I'uaaiblT  the  lung  was  art- 
herent,  and  thus  |iteveDted  from  cullojiBiiig. 

Displacement  of  the  Heart  and 
its  Consequences. — VVIien  the  heart 
ia  displaced  it  in  felt  benting  on  tlie 
right  or  left  side,  as  the  case  may  be. 
On  the  left  side  this  impulse  corre- 
spoDds  with  the  apei:  uf  the  heart ;  and 
ou  the  right  side,  it  was  eaid  to  do  so 
too,  the  heart  being,  it  was  aupposed, 
fixed  at  ita  base  hy  the  large  resaels,  so 
that  when  it  was  displaced  the  npes 
swung  over,  and  thus  came  to  present 
on  the  right  side,  even  beneath  the 
nipple  or  beyoiid  it. 

How  this  theory  became  current  it 
is  hard  to  eaj,  for  the  simpleat  patho- 
logical observation  proves  it  to  be 
untrue. 

Post-morfem  observation  shows  that 
when  the  heart  is  displaced,  it  siniply 
moves  over  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

the  apex  being  always  towards  the  left,  and  that  even  with  the  maximum 
diifplacement  to  the  right  the  apex  does  not  reach  beyond  the  sternum,  lying 
as  it  does  close  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.     Cf.  iig.  122. 

Extreme  displacement  of  the  heart,  it  might  be  tliought,  would  be  likely  to 
have  some  effect  either  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  itself  or  upon  the  circula- 
tion through  the  vessels;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  little  effect  it  really  seems  to 
have.  The  right  aide  of  the  heart  is,  it  is  true,  aometimes  found  dilated ;  but 
for  this  there  is  a  sufGcient  expianatioa  in  the  diliiculties  of  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  without  neoessarily  referring  it  to  the  displacement,  and  even  with 
the  maximum  displacement  it  is  often  absent 

If,  in  extreme  cases,  the  fluid  d^iea  exercise  pressure  upon  the  heart,  it  does 
not  appear  to  cause  any  emlsarrassmont  in  its  action. 

Displacement,  it  might  be  thought,  would  be  more  likely  to  affect  the  vessels 
than  the  heart  itself.  Thus  at  the  bnse  the  vessels  might  be  stretched  by  dis- 
placement or  compressed  by  the  effusion,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that,  if  this 
occurs  at  all,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  ;  or 

I  again,  the  vena  cava  inferior  might  Iw  stretched  or  kinked  as  it  [«saea  through 
its  orifice  in  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  the  circulation  through  it  rendered  difficult, 
dwtl 
otha 
fi, 
men 
The 
08  V 


KinkiDg  of  the  vma  cava  has  indeed  been  given  u  the  oiplanstion  of  theanddeu  death  whieh 
imetimeH  occurs  in  uieuriHy,  and  which  was  regarded  by  Moxon  and  others  as  a  real  and  great  riak 
n  larf!e  elTiuioDs.  In  opposition  to  this  theory,  it  must  be  stated  in  the  first  place,  that  suddeu 
death  is  very  rare  in  pleuritic  elfusion,  and  when  it  occurs,  may  be  more  correctly  attributed  tc 
other  causes  ;  and  in  the  neit  place,  that  though  attention  has  bean  especially  directed  to  tb 
ad-fnoTttm  exatnination,  kinking  of  the  vena  cava  has  hardly  ever  been  capable 
~in  other  words,  it  does  not  exist. 

t,  it  might  he  supposed,  would  very  likely  be  produced  by  A' 
ment.     They  do  occur,  but  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  Iw  &i 
They  are  almost  invariably  systolic  in  time,  and  heard  over  the  bodyot 
Ba  well  as  at  the  base.  


The  area  of  stomach  resouauce  is  absent,  so  that  tiie  diiluesa  reaches  to  the 
costal  arch  or  very  nearlj  so. 

This  is  not  <|uite  constant.  I  have  aeeu  the  stomnub  reaoiiaiice  present,  even 
with  a  large  left-sided  effusion.  This  is  generally  owing,  I  believe,  to  distension 
of  the  stomach  from  flatna,  probalily  dependent  upon  the  taking  of  large 
quantities  of  milk. 

The  spleen  is  felt  faeluw  the  rilis,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  diaphragm 
itself  can  be  felt  protruding  into  the  abdominal  cavity  below  the  ribs,  but  I  have 
never  been  nble  to  satisfy  myself  of  this. 

The  left  loba  of  the  liver  is  somewhat  thrust  down  and  compressed,  b>'t  this 
does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  normal  lines  of  hepatic  duluess,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  so  displaced  only  hy  post-mortem  obaervatioii. 


Fig.  He. 
Diagnm  showing  the  displacements  pro- 
duced by  a  Urge  offiiaioo  into  the  kft 
pleural  cavitj. 


Umgram  showing  the  displacamenU  pro- 
duved  liy  a  large  etTnsion  into  the  nght 
pleiirut  cavily.  The  white  lines  indi- 
cate the  probable  position  or  the  apper 


With  efTusion  on  the  right  side,  the  pleuia  extends  across  the  sternum  in 
the  same  way  into  the  left  side,  the  line  of  duluess  being  continned  through  the 
nipple,  or  above  and  outside  it,  to  the  spot  where  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  felt 
beating  in  the  fifth  or  siith  space,  an  inch  or  more  outside  the  left  nipple 

The  stomacli  resonance  is  but  little  altered,  and  the  spleen  caimot  usually  be 
felt  IigIow  the  ribs. 

The  moat  marked  change  on  this  side  is  in  the  position  of  the  liver,  which  is 
greatly  displaced  and  curiously  rolated. 

The  lower  border  reaches  down  as  far  as  the  level  of  ihe  umbilicus,  or  even 
lower,  3  or  4  inches  below  the  cosUl  arch  ;  the  notch  is  then  usually  close  under 
the  left  costal  arch,  and  the  gall-bladder  in  the  middle  line.  The  displacement 
and  rotation  of  the  liver  is  the  same  as  that  met  with  iu  pneumothorax  of  the 
right  mde. 
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distinct  pectoriloquy  may  be  present,  and  so  may  the  "  signe  de  sou,"  t.^.,  the 
metallic  ring  when  a  coin  laid  on  the  chest  is  tapped  by  another  may  be  heard 
clearly  transmitted  through  the  fluid. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  to  hear  as  distinct  and  characteristic  bronchial 
breathing  over  a  pleuritic  effusion  as  is  ever  heard  over  a  solid, lung.  This 
is  most  frequent  in  children,  but  it  is  far  from  rare  in  adults. 

Thus  I  have  seen  it  in  a  young  man  with  a  large  serous  effusion  ;  the  bronchial  breathing 
disappearing  when  the  effusion  was  withdrawn,  appearing  again  as  the  effusion  reformed, 
disappearing  when  it  was  again  removed,  and  ultimately  vanishing  entirely  as  the  fluid  was 
abeoroed.  I  remember  also  the  case  of  a  little  cliild  of  about  3  years  of  age,  in  which  the 
diagnosis  of  a  solid  tumour  was  made  for  this  reason.  A  needle  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
exjuoration,  but  no  fluid  being  obtained,  the  diagnosis  was  thought,  on  that  account,  to  be  con- 
firmed, but  when  the  child  died  the  side  was  found  to  be  filled  with  fluid  and  no  tumour  existed. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact,  in  most  cases,  suffices  to  prevent  error 
in  diagnosis,  for  the  other  signs,  viz.,  the  character  of  the  duliiess  and  the 
displacement  of  organs,  make  the  nature  of  the  disease  obvious. 

Though  the  fact  is  well  established,  the  explanation  is  difficult. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  exaggerated  breath  sounds  were  merely 
transmitted  by  the  bony  parts  of  the  thorax  from  those  places  where  they  are 
frequently  heard,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  inter-scapular  space  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum ;  but  this  explanation  will  certainly  not  suffice  for  most  cases, 
because  the  bronchial  breathing  may  be  absent,  or  much  less  distinct  in  the 
places  named,  while  well  marked  in  the  rest  of  the  side.  Nor  can  the  explanation 
be  found  in  irregular  adhesion  of  the  lung  to  the  chest  walls,  for  in  most  cases 
adhesions  are  absent,  and  the  lung  is  separated  from  the  ribs  by  many  inches. 
Finally,  the  exaggeration  of  the  breath  sounds  depends  in  no  way  upon  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  for  it  is  quite  as  frequent  with  purulent  as  with  serous  effusion. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  EFFUSION 

I.  Upon  the  Lung  on  the  affected  Side.— When  there  is  a  limited 
effusion  at  the  base,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  front  is  often  prominent 
or  bulging,  and  sometimes  moves  freely.  On  percussion  it  is  hyper-resonant, 
sometimes  even  tympanitic.  This  is  the  so-called  Skodaic  resonance.  It  is  due 
to  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  i.e.,  to  loss  of  tone  or  tension  owing  to 
the  partial  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  is  strictly  comparable,  I  believe,  with  the 
similar  percussion-note  obtained  from  the  lung  when  removed  from  the  body. 
A  similar  condition  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  pneumonia 
of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung,  the  loss  of  tension  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
being  in  this  case  consequent  on  impaired  nutrition  due  to  the  inflammation. 

Some  authors  (e.g. ,  Bristowe  and  Fagge)  adopt  a  different  theory,  and  refer  the  hyper-resonance 
to  the  diminished  vibrating  area  of  th^  thoracic  walls,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  this  gives  any 
explanation  of  the  fact. 

The  bruit  de  pot  fele^  or  "cracked-pot  soimd,"  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
hyper-resonant  part  under  these  conditions,  a  fact  of  interest  but  of  no  clinical 
importance. 

The  respiratory  murmur  varies.     If  the  movements  are  greatly  impaired  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  defective  entry  of  air.     If,  hoW' 
ever,  the  movements  are  free,  and  still  more  if  they  are  exaggerated,  M  tl* 
sometimes  are,  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  increased.     Then  the  c 
is  prolonged,  and  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  coarse,  the  retpir 
of  that  character  which  is  described  as  complementary  or  puerile^  and 
easy  to  distinguish  from  bronchial  breathing. 
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At  tlie  base  they  are  probably  due  to  etretcUing  and  narrowing  of  the  vessels 
by  the  dia placement,  or  to  their  compre^ision  by  tiie  fluii],  but  of  thia  they  are 
the  only  evidence.  Over  the  heart  they  are  more  likely  to  be  connected  with 
dilatation  of  the  auricles  or  ventriclcB  than  with  valvular  incompetence.  To 
justify  the  referring  of  a  murmur  to  mere  displacement  of  the  heart,  the  murmur 
most  not  only  be  present  when  the  heart  is  displaced,  and  disappear  when  the 
dispjacemeut  is  removed,  but  there  must  also  be  no  more  simple  or  ordinary 
explanation  to  account  for  it.  Murmurs  which  answer  to  these  requirements  are 
very  rare  with  efliision.     I  have  only  seen  one  or  two  instances  myself. 

Displacement  of  the  Liver. — Hepatic  symptoms,  even  when  the  liver  is 
displaced  to  the  maximum,  are  very  rare.  Pain  in  the  hepatic  region  is  some- 
times complained  of,  but  this  is  probably  pleural  rather  than  hepatic.  Jaundice, 
even  in  a  slight  degree,  is  hardly  ever  observed. 

Displacement  of  the  Stomach.— The  area  of  stomach  resonance  with 
left  side  etTusions  is  of  very  great  im;>ortAnce.  It  is  reduced  early,  even  in 
moderate  effusions,  atid  disappears  entirely  when  the  effusion  becomes  large. 
With  a  large  effusion,  I  have  once  or  twice  been  puzzled  by  finding  this  region 
somewhat  resonant,  but  this  has  occurred  ohiefly  in  children,  when  the  stomach 
has  been  greatly  dilated,  and  it  is  alto(;ether  unusual.  In  a  case  where  the 
diagnosis  would  lie  between  pleuritic  effusion  and  pleuritic  thickening,  or  con- 
traction, the  presence  or  absence  of  the  stomach  resonance  would  probably  be 
conclusive. 

With  a  very  targe  effusion,  especially  of  the  loft  side,  the  casophagus  might 
be  compressed,  but  if  so,  the  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  difficulty  in 
swallowing. 

Palpation  and  Auscultation.— The  vocal  vibrations,  vocal  resonance, 
and  breath  sounds  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  absent  over  the  whole  side,  except,  it 
may  be,  in  two  places.  One  of  these  is  the  corresponding  interscapular  space. 
Here  the  lung  is  collapsed  and  condensed  around  the  root,  and  consequently 
there  may  be  obtained  the  signs  of  solid  lung ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  vocal 
vibrations  may  be  increased,  there  may  be  distinct  bronchophony,  tracheal 
or  bronchial  breathing,  and  sometimes  crepitation  of  a  sharp  ringing  character, 
such  as  might  be  heard  over  a  cavity.  The  other  place  is  in  front,  beueath  the 
manubrium  stemi.  Here  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  bronchial  or  tracheal 
breathing,  and  as  the  porcussiuu  is  dull,  the  question  might  arise  whether  a 
mediastinal  tumour  were  not  present.  However,  bronchial  or  tracheal  breathing 
in  this  position  is  very  frequent  with  simple  effusion,  and  disappears  when  the 
effusion  goes,  so  that  if  a  mediastinal  tumour  were  present  the  diagnosis  would 
have  to  bo  made  by  other  evidence. 

If  the  lung  be  adherent  at  the  apex  the  physical  signs  may  become  puzzling. 
Thus  the  breath  soimds  may  be  bronchial,  there  may  be  bronchophony,  and 
occaaionnl  crepitation. 

It  will   then   be  impossible    to  say  that    the   patient  is  not  suffering  from    . 
phthisis,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  till  the  fluid  has  disappeared  before 
this  question  can  be  settled.     In  a  very  large  number  of   cases  all  these  bus-   , 
picious  signs  disappear  when  the  fluid  has  been  removed,  and  no  t 
a|>ex  mischief  remains. 

Although  it  is  true  that,  as  a  nile,  the  vocal  vibrations,  voca' 
breath  sounds  are  completely  absent  over  an  effusion,  still  ( 
'a  which  they  are  not  only  present  but  exaggerated. 
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As  stated,  this  is  generally  associated  with  the  signs  of  congestion,  i.e.,  of 
bronchitis  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  same  may  occur  with  the  onset  of 
certain  complications,  of  which  pericarditis  is  the  most  important.  If  the  signs 
of  congestion  of  the  opposite  lung  be  present,  even  if  there  be  not  much  dyspnoea 
at  the  time,  it  will  be  well  to  take  them  as  an  indication  for  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  at  once,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  dyspnoea  becomes  pronounced,  for  it  may 
then  be  too  late  to  give  permanent  relief. 

Cyanosis  stands  in  direct  relation  with  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  and  though 
in  many  cases  the  complexion  may  be  a  little  dusky,  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  cyanosis  is  imcommon. 

Nowadays,  except  where  large  effusions  have  formed  with  very  great  rapidity, 
extreme  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  are  rarely  met  with,  for  in  most  cases  the  diag- 
nosis of  effusion  is  made  early,  and  the  fluid  removed. 

Pain  is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  a  symptom  of  pleuritic  effusion  as  it  is  of 
dry  pleurisy,  and  it  is  often  completely  absent.  With  a  localised  eff'usion  the 
pleuritic  stitch  may  be  felt  at  the  margin  where  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura 
are  in  contact ;  and  when  an  eff'usion  has  been  absorbed  and  the  pleural  surfaces 
come  once  more  into  apposition,  the  pain  may  return  and  even  friction  be  again 
heard  (Redux  Pain  and  Friction). 

Even  when  an  empysema  is  pointing,  the  pain  felt  is  not  so  much  the 
characteristic  sharp  stitch  of  pleurisy  as  the  throbbing  ache  of  an  abscess,  and 
the  part  is  tender  to  the  touch.  With  very  large  efliisions  the  pain  has  the 
character  of  distension,  of  stretching,  rather  than  of  stitch,  but  the  feeling  of 
distension  may  be  distressing. 

Cough  is  as  a  rule  absent,  or  unattended  with  expectoration.  It  is  more 
common  with  small  eff'usions  than  with  large  ones,  and  in  the  latter  often  depends 
upon  bronchitis  of  the  opposite  lung,  but  even  in  some  cases  of  serous  effusions 
severe  paroxysms  of  coughing  may  occur  without  any  very  obvious  reason. 

When  an  empyema  is  on  the  point  of  bursting  through  the  lung,  a  frequent, 
violent,  paroxysmal  cough  may  set  in,  and  then  become  an  indication  for  immediate 
paracentesis.  If  the  empyema  has  burst,  and  is  discharging  freely  through  the 
lung,  the  cough,  though  frequent,  is  often  short  and  easy,  but  it  varies  greatly 
under  different  circumstances ;  thus  it  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  position ; 
occur  in  periodical  paroxysms  of  very  great  severity,  and  be  accompanied  with  a 
profuse  discharge  of  matter,  just  as  happens  with  large  cavities  in  the  lung,  while 
in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  there  may  be  no  cough  to  speak  of  at  all. 

Fener. — The  temperature  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  patient  is  seen,  and  if  the  acute  stage  be  passed  the  temperature  may 
be  normal  whether  the  effusion  be  serous  or  purulent.  In  either  case  it  is  always 
raised  at  the  commencement,  as  it  is  in  dry  pleurisy.  The  temperature  in  the 
later  stages  of  pleuritic  eff'usion  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  the  course  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  effusion.  As  a  rule,  a 
well-marked  hectic  temperature  with  wide  daily  oscillations,  though  not  conclu- 
sive, is  strongly  suggestive  of  empyema,  especially  if  the  physical  signs  point  to 
only  a  small  collection  of  fluid. 

But  in  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fever  may  be  due,  not  so^ 
much  to  the  effusion  as  to  the  disease  which  has  produced  the  effusion,  for 
instance,  tubercle. 

Decubitus. — The  patient  naturally  takes  that  position  in  which  he  breathea 
easiest  and  suffers  least  pain;  thus,  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  pleurisy,  as 
a  rule,  he  lies  on  the  sound  side,  because  pressure  on  the  other  increases  pain. 
When  fluid  forms  the  pain  is  relieved,  and  the  patient  turns  on  to  the  aff'ected 
side,  in  order  to  leave  the  opposite  lung  freer  to  move. 
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Well-marked  bronchial  or  even  amphoric  breathing  is  by  no  means  rare  at 
the  apex  above  a  large  etfusiou  without  any  eeriona  change  in  the  lung  to  account 
for  it.  With  a  large  olTuition  where  the  apex  has  been  dull  I  have  Been  it 
appear  aa  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off,  disappear  again  as  the  fluid  re-accumulated, 
and  appear  once  more  when  the  fluid  was  again  withdrawn. 

The  vascular  congestion  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  hnig  may  betray  itself  by 
no  physical  signs,  but  if  it  does  the  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis,  viz.,  rhonchus, 
sibilus,  and  possibly  some  crepitation.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  say  what  the  esact  condition  of  the  apes  may  be,  for  the  phywcal 
signs  may  raise  the  suspicion  of  phthisis,  a  suspicion  which  can  be  only  allayed 
by  the  course  the  case  runs,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  these  physical  signs 
when  tlie  effusion  has  been  removed. 

2.  Upon  the  Lung  of  the  opposite  Side. — The  collapse  of  the  opposite 
lung  must  be  considerable  when  it  is  cunsidere<l  that  the  diaphragm  on  that  side 
remains  at  its  usual  level,  whilst  the  capacity  of  the  side  is  reduced  by  the  space 
occupied  by  the  displaced  organs.  With  one  luug  completely  and  the  other  con- 
eiderably  collapsed,  the  respiratory  capacity  must  be  reduced  to  not  much  more 
than  a  third  of  the  normal.  To  make  good  the  respiratory  deficiency  the  move- 
ments are  increased  in  rapidity  and  in  extent,  and  in  consequence  the  breath 
sounds  become  puerile  or  complementary. 

So  long  as  the  lung,  thus  reduced  in  capacity,  ia  able  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  nothing  but  puerile  breathing  will  be  heard,  but  as  soon  as  the 
work  proves  too  much  for  it,  failure  shows  itself  in  the  physical  signs  of  conges- 
tion, i.e.,  of  bronchitis,  namely,  rhonchus,  sibilus  and  crepitation.  These  signs, 
showing  that  the  lungs  ai-e  overworked  and  beginning  to  give  way,  are  of  grave 
omen,  for  unless  the  congestion  is  relieved,  t.e.,  unless  paracentesis  is  quickly 
performed,  the  bronchitis  will  rapidly  increase  and  end  in  suffocation.  The 
development,  therefore,  of  the  signs  of  bronchitis  in  the  opposite  limg  becomes  an 
indication  for  immediate  ptaracentctiia. 

THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  EFFUSION.-The  symptoms  are  often  much 
less  than  the  physical  signs  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Thus  one  side  of  the  chest 
may  be  almost  full  of  fluid  without  producing  any  more  symptoms  than  perhaps  u 
little  shortness  of  breath  on  cxertiou.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptonis  may  be 
well  marked  when  the  effusion  is  moderate,  and  they  are  often  more  marked  in 
previously  healthy,  full-blooded  persons  than  ia  the  an«mic  or  feeble.  The 
reasons  of  this  lie,  first  in  the  rate  at  which  the  fluid  lias  formed,  and  secondly 
in  the  effect  produced  on  the  other  lung;  for  the  symptoms  depend  not  only 
upon  the  compression  of  the  one  lung  by  the  fluid,  but  upon  the  congestion  of 
the  other,  and  the  conseijuenl  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  in  it.  So  it  is 
that  a  small  effusion,  developing  rapidly,  will  often  produce  more  acute  symptoms 
than  a  largo  one  which  has  developed  slowly. 

The  chief  symptom  is,  of  course,  dpupncea  ;  but  even  without  marked  dyspnoea 
the  respirations  are  often  much  accelerated. 

With  a  moderate  effusion  this  may  depend,  as  in  dry  pleurisy,  upon  the  pain 
and  the  consequent  shallow  breathing,  but  if  the  temperature  be  high  the  fever 
also  must  l>e  responsible  in  part  for  it.  ^Vhen  the  effusion  is  large  the  dyspnotii 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  size  of  the  effusion  and  the  consequent  congestion  of 
the  opposite  lung. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  one  lung  thrown  more  or  less  completely  out  of  work 
very  slight  changes  in  the  other  may  be  attended  with  a  great  exacerbation  of 
symptoms,  and  that  with  a  large  effusion  dyspnoaa  may  develop  suddenly  and 
iecome  urgent. 
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And  the  general  conclusion  may  be  safely  drawn,  that  if  a  serous  effusion  become 
purulent  it  is  due  to  fresh  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms,  and  that  these 
organisms  have  been  introduced  either  from  without  by  dirty  instruments,  or 
from  within  from  some  infective  focus  seated  usually  in  the  lung. 

Dry  Tapping^. — In  all  doubtful  cases  of  diagnosis  it  is  well  to  explore  with  a  needle.  If 
fluid  is  found,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  the  result  is  called  ''a  drv  tap."  It  would  be  better  called 
«  &ilure,  for  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  is  no  fluid  there. 

1.  In  the  first  ])lace,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  ap])aratus,  as  it 
frequently  does ;  that  is,  we  must  see  that  the  syringe  or  aspirator,  as  the  case  may  be,  works 
properly,  and  that  the  needle  is  clear. 

This,  of  course,  should  be  ascertained  as  a  matter  of  routine  before  the  needle  is  used. 

The  needle  may  become  plugged  after  it  has  passed  through  the  thorax,  and  to  settle  this  it 
may  be  well  to  pass  the  blunt  probe  through  it.  Tliis  cause  of  a  dry  tap  is,  however,  quite  uncom* 
mon,  for  although  the  needle  may  become  plugged  during  paracentesis,  so  that  little  fluid  can  be 
drawn  off,  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  enough  is  not  obtained  to  serve  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 

2.  The  more  common  cause  of  failure  is  that  the  needle  is  not  itself  in  the  pleural  cavity  ; 
«.^.  (a)  the  pleura  may  be  much  thickened,  and  thus  the  needle  be  not  thrust  far  enough  to 
pierce  it ;  or  (6)  the  effusion  may  be  quite  su{)erficial,  and  the  needle  have  been  thrust  in  too  far, 
and  this  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  if  the  lung  be  solid,  as  with  effusion  occurring  in  the  course 
of  pneumonia  ;  or  (c)  the  efl'usion  may  have  been  entirely  missed. 

Generally  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell  by  the  touch  whether  the  needle  is  in  a  cavity  or  not,  for  in 
«  cavity  the  point  is  felt  to  be  free  when  the  needle  is  moved  from  side  to  side,  whereas  in  solid 
tissue  it  is  held  fast 

8.  Lastly,  there  may  be  some  unusual  form  of  ])leurisy  present,  e.g.^  the  fluid  or  exudation 
may  be  gelatinous,  and,  as  in  the  areolar  form,  held  in  a  meshwork  formed  of  adhesions. 

There  is  one  theoretical  condition  which  has  been  suggested  to  explain  a  dry  tap,  viz.,  that 
the  walls  of  the  pleural  cavity  are  extremely  ridd.  Of  course  when  fluid  is  withdrawn  from  the 
pleura,  the  side  contracts  or  the  lung  expands  to  take  the  place  of  the  fluid  withdrawn.  If, 
then,  the  lungs  were  so  tightly  bound  down  and  the  walls  so  rigid  that  they  would  not  yield, 
theoretically  no  fluid  could  be  obtained.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  conditions  are  impossible,  and 
although  in  some  rare  cases  the  {Mtrts  might  be  unyielding  enough  to  prevent  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  fluid  being  taken  away,  still  a  certain  amount  can  always  be  withdrawn,  and  if  the  needle 
be  clear  and  has  reached  the  cavity,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  fluid  may  be,  enough  is  obtained 
for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 

If  the  tapping  be  dry,  while  the  physical  signs  point  clearly  to  the  existence  of  fluid,  it  will 
be  safest  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  needle  has  not  reached  the  cavity  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  in  another  place  or  in  another  way. 

Simple  as  exploratory  puncture  or  i)aracente8is  for  pleuritic  effusion  usually  is,  it  is  not 
always  as  easy  as  it  seems,  and  it  may  be  extremely  difficult.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  definite 
means  of  knowing  when  the  case  is  likely  to  be  simple  and  when  difficult,  so  that  it  is  always 
well  to  be  prepared  for  unexpected  difficulties.  This,  however,  holds  good  more  in  empyema 
than  in  ordinary  serous  effusion. 

It  remains  to  s{>eak  of  a  curious  result  occasionally  observed  after  tappine.  It  may  happen 
after  a  dry  tap,  or  a  puncture  which  has  removed  only  a  few  drachms  of  fluid,  that  great  relief 
has  been  experienced  by  the  patient,  and  that,  as  the  apparent  result  of  the  puncture,  the  physi- 
cal signs  have  begun  to  improve,  and  ra])id  resolution  has  occurred.  The  amount  removed  is  too 
small  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  mechanical  conditions  in  the  pleura,  and  what  explanation 
is  to  be  given  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence  I  have  no  idea  ;  but  it  is  observed  after  puncture, 
not  of  the  ])leura  only,  but  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  too  often  it  would  seem  for  its  occurrence 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence. 

62,  SEROFIBRINOUS  EFFUSION. 

PLEURITIS  EXUDATIVA  SERO-FIBRINOSA. 

It  is  impossible,  at  the  conunencement  of  a  case  of  acute  pleuritis,  to  predict 
whether  there  will  be  effusion  or  not. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  the  same  in  either  case,  with  a  stitoh  ^ 
and  friction ;  but  as  fluid  forms,  the  pain  and  friction  diminish  or  dit 
at  least  three  cases  of  acute  pleuritis  out  of  four  the  affection  b^gio 
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With  an  elTusion  of  moderate  e'ne  the  patients  usiuiUy  prefer  to  lie  in  an 
oblique  position  with  the  shoulder  slightly  raised,  and  the  body  tumed  slightly 
to  the  affected  side.  In  this  position  the  weight  of  tlie  Huid  is  largely  siipport«d 
by  the  lower  ribs,  and  thus  the  upper  part  of  the  affetted  lung  ia  able  to  take  its 
part  in  breathing. 

^^'ith  a  lai^e  effusion  the  patients  prefer  to  lie  almost  flat  upon  the  back  with 
tiie  head  but  little  raised,  or  else  tumed  over  completely  to  the  side  on  which 
the  fluid  is.  In  this  position  they  may  not  suffer  much  difficulty  in  breathing. 
But  dyapncea  beoomes  considerable  if  they  sit  up,  because  the  fluid  is  then 
thrown  upon  the  diaphragm  ;  or  if  they  turn  over  on  to  the  opposite  aide,  because 
tiien  not  only  are  the  movements  of  that  side  checked,  but  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
ia  tlirown  upon  that  lung  and  its  respiratory  capacity  still  further  diminished. 

So  far  the  account  given  of  the  physical  signs  and  effects  of  an  etfiiaion 
applies  equally  to  all  forma  of  effusion,  aero-fibrinous  or  purulent.  From  this  point 
it  will  be  necessary  lo  deal  with  these  two  forms  aepamtely. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  BETWEEN  SEROUS  AND  PURULENT 
EFFUSIONS. — The  diagnosis  between  sei-ous  and  purulent  effusions  is  often 
impossible  without  the  aid  of  an  cuploring  needle,  unless  It  happens  that  the  aigiia 
of  pointing  are  present.  Tlie  clmnces  are  in  favour  of  empyema  if  the  patient  be 
a  child,  if  the  fever  be  long- continued  and  of  a  markedly  hectic  type,  it  there  be 
repeated  chills  and  much  aleep-sw eating,  if  the  patient  looks  pale  and  III  and  has 
lost  much  flesh,  and  if  the  signs  of  pleurisy  develop  in  the  course  of  some  septic 
disease  or  specific  lever.  If  all  these  conditions  are  combined,  the  diaguoais  is 
very  probable,  but  not  one  of  them  is  conclusive  in  itself ;  thus,  children  often 
have  serous  effusion ;  the  temperature  may  be  markedly  hectic  with  a  serous 
effusion,  while  there  may  be  a  normal  or  even  subnormal  temperature  with 
empyema,  and  in  either  case  the  hectic  fever  may  be  due  not  to  the  eflusion  but 
to  the  disease  that  caused  it,  e.g.,  to  tubercle. 

Even  with  serous  fluid  there  are  sometimes  repeated  shiverings  and  mucli  sweat- 
ing, while  the  temperature  may  be  hectic  and  remain  high  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Very  rapid  formation  of  fluid  la  strongly  in  favour  of  serous  effusion  as 
opposed  to  empyema,  for  pus  accumulates  slowly,  and  to  reach  the  same  size  an 
empyema  will  take  aa  many  daya  aa  a  serous  effusion  may  hours. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  duration  of  a  pleuritic  eifusiou  is  some  guide  as  to 
its  nature,  and  that  if  the  signs  continue  more  than  a  few  weeks  (some  authors 
actually  specify  a  shorter  date)  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  its 
proving  to  be  pus.  These  statements  date  from  the  time  when  the  needle  wb« 
not  used  for  exploratory  purposes,  and  they  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  in  a 
case  in  which  the  effusion  was  thought  at  first  to  be  serous,  it  proved  after  a  time  to 
be  pundeut.  In  the  days  when  antiseptic  precautions  were  not  strictly  observed, 
it  was  of  course  common  enough  to  see  an  effusion  which,  when  first  tapped  was 
serous,  on  later  tappings  prove  to  bo  purulent.  The  real  explanation  of  this  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  infection  of  the  serous  effusion  aa  the  result  of  the  operation. 
Thero  is  no  proof  that  a  serous  effusion  untouched  is  likely  to  become  purulent 
by  mei'e  lapse  of  time.  Indeed,  experience  proves  the  contrary,  and  shows  thata 
serous  effusion  may  remain  serous  for  months  or  even  years,  that  once  serous  the 
effusion  remains  serous,  unless  infected  with  pyogenic  organisms,  while  in 
most  h>stanceB  purulent  effusions  are  purulent  from  the  commencement,  as  may 
Ulbe  demonstrated  by  exploration  with  the  needle. 

There  are  some  undoubted  instances  in  which  serous  effusion  has  spon- 
)usly  changed  its  character  and  become  aero-purulent  or  purulent  (as,  indeed, 
e  also  rare  instances  of  the  contrary),  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
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symptome,  but  in  some  of  tlic  retuaitidcr  the  symptoms  are  indefinite,  and  in  a. 
few,  fluid  is  found  without  anything  in  the  history  to  indicate  its  time  or  mode  of 

s  rraiital  beadocbe.     Sickness  and  vomitiDg  are  I«bb 
one  case  thej  lasted  a,  week  before  any  otbiir  deJinits 
Eigne  devsloped,  except  fever. 

Occuiouallj  the  pains'sre  general,  and  felt  all  ovel  the  body  and  in  tbe  limbs,  jiut  fta  in  the 
onset  of  apeoific  fever. 

The  initial  dry  stage  may  last  a  tew  hours  only  or  continue  for  eonae  days. 

Tbe  formation  of  fluid,  once  begun,  is  uaiially  continuously  progressive,  but 
its  inoreuBe  is  sometimes  irregular,  the  Suid  reaching  a  certain  point,  remaining 
Btatiouary  for  a  time  or  even  seeming  to  diminish,  ajid  then  increasing  again. 

\\'hen  the  fl\iid  has  ceased  to  increase,  it  usually  remaiua  stationary  for  a 
time,  and  then  begins  to  disappear,  slowly  at  first,  and  afterwards  with  increasing 
rapidity. 

The  rate  of  effusion  varies  greatly,  but  in  moat  cases  it  is  not  very  rapid ; 
half  a  pint  a  day  would  be  above  the  average.  It  will  thus  reijiiire  several  days,  or 
even  two  or  three  weeks,  for  tbe  fluid  to  reach  any  large  amount.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  rapidity  with  which  efTusions  may  sometimes  develop  is  surprising. 

1  have  Been  tbe  side  bllrd  wicb  tluid  to  tbe  mOiiiuiunL  id  less  tliao  tbree  days  from  the  coin- 
msneement  of  illness,  so  as  to  leqoire  (nracentesis  without  deUj.  Eight;  oances  were  removed, 
but  tbe  operation  had  to  be  leiwated  witliin  three  days  because  tbe  chest  seemed  as  full  as  ever. 

Feltz'  recordii  a  case  in  whicb  105  ounces  acoumulat^d  in  tbree  days,  i.t.,  tbe  fluid  was  formed 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  and  a  bn!(  pet  hour. 

Fortunately  these  cases  are  rare,  for  the  symptoms  they  produce  are  very 
severe,  and  the  risk  to  life  considerable,  uuless  paracentesis  is  perfomied  soon,  and 
repeated  as  frequently  as  may  bo  necessary. 

Large  oflusions  never  disappear  at  a  similar  rate,  though  small  amounts  of 
fluid  may  come  and  go  with  great  rapidity. 

When  the  pleurisy  is  associated  with  consolidation  of  the  lung,  as  where  it 
follows  pneumonia,  a  small  amoimt  of  effusion  may  cause  very  exteuaivo  dulness, 
which  may  form  rapidly  and  disappear  as  rapidly. 

In  B  patient  in  a  latr  stage  of  pneumooia  I  have  seen  dulness  develop  over  tbe  whole  idde 
in  twentj'foiir  boora,  and  in  another  twenty-tour  hours  entirely  disappear  ;  the  PJtplanation,  no 
doubt.  beiDK  that  in  this  case  a  large  amount  of  tbe  lung  was  consolidated,  so  tliat  a  little  Uuid 
spread  itself  out  in  a  thin  layer  over  a  very  wide  surface. 

The  temperature  varies  a  good  deal,  and  tbougb  at  tbe  time  that  the  case 
comes  under  observation — some  days  or  weeks,  it  may  be,  after  the  onset  of  tbe 
disease — tlic  temperature  imiy  be  low,  still  in  tiie  initial  stage  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably raised,     (Cy.  Charts  I.  and  11.,  p.  671.) 

Ill  acute  oases  it  may  rise  to  103°,  but  rarely  beyond,  and  that  only  for  the 
first  few  days.  It  more  commonly  ranges  about  102',  It  is  remittent  in  type, 
somewhat  hectic  in  character,  and  frei|uently  with  wide  daily  oscillations.  In  this 
respect  it  is  very  like  that  which  is  met  with  in  empyema,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  temperature  is  but  a  poor  indication  as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  effusion. 

Usually  the  fever  continues  for  two  or  tbree  weeks ;  but  it  may  last  longer, 
even  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  that  in  a  ca^e  which  appears  simple,  and  ends  in 
complete  recovery. 

The  fever  is  nsually  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  paracentesis  ;  and  though,  now 
and  then,  tapping  may  be  followed  by  a  sudden  fall  to  the  normal,  this  is  much 
rarer  in  serous  effusion  than  it  ia  in  empyema. 

'  6na.  d.  Hip.,  1870,  |i.  349, 
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The  flattening  is,  in  most  cases,  brought  about  by  the  adhesion  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
connective  tissue  which  has  been  produced  as  the  result  of  the  pleurisy. 

The  contraction  takes  place  in  three  directions. 

1.  Bet«reen  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  the  root  of  the  lanff  or  the  spinal  colunm  ;  this  hapjpens 

when  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  adherent,  and  the  interlobar  or  main  septa  of  the 
lung  also  involved. 

2.  Round  the  lung  itself,  when  an  extensive  surface  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  involved,  the 

lung  being  thus  compressed  and  made  smaller. 

3.  Between  the  ribs  themselves,  so  that  they  are  drawn  towards  one  another.     This  happens 

when  the  costal  pleura  is  widely  affected. 

The  contraction  of  the  side  is,  of  course,  most  marked  when  these  three 
factors  combine,  and  then  considerable  deformity  may  be  produced. 

When  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  simply  adherent  there  may  be  little 
or  no  deformity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  pleura  obliterated  over  a 
large  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  one  lung,  without  anything  whatever  in  the 
physical  signs  to  give  evidence  of  it.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  lung  is  healthy 
and  retains  its  elasticity. 

If  the  lung  itself  or  its  surface  be  also  fibrotic,  contraction  must  necessarily 
occur  and  be  permanent.  The  most  obvious  examples  of  this  are  seen  with 
phthisis  at  the  apex  or  with  interstitial  pneumonia  at  the  base. 

Even  in  extreme  cases  the  amount  of  external  deformity  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  mediastinum  is  still  free  to  move,  or  has  been  fixed  by 
the  pleurisy. 

The  inflammation  often  spreads  from  the  pleura  to  the  tissues  of  the  media- 
stinum, and  then  the  mediastinum  may  be  fixed  permanently  in  any  position 
which  it  happens  at  the  time  to  occupy. 

When  the  heart  has  been  displaced  by  the  effusion  far  into  the  opposite  side, 
and  becomes  fixed  there,  the  contraction  of  the  affected  side  will  be  considerable, 
and  there  will  be  great  impairment  of  respiratory  power,  because,  though  the 
opposite  lung  may  still  remain  healthy,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent^  permanently 
collapsed. 

If  the  mediastinum  be  not  fixed,  but  be  free  to  move,  it  may  be  drawn, 
together  with  the  organs  it  contains,  farther  and  farther  over  into  the  affected 
side  as  the  contraction  occurs,  and  the  opposite  lungj  if  it  be  healthy,  may 
undergo  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Ultimately  these  two  processes,  viz.,  the 
displacement  of  the  mediastinum  and  the  complementary  hypertrophy  of  the 
lung,  may  completely  compensate  for  the  contraction  that  has  taken  place,  so 
that  no  external  deformity  whatever  of  the  thorax  may  be  evident,  and  some- 
times even  no  defect  of  respiratory  movement  on  the  affected  side.  The 
deformity  which  the  contraction  of  the  pleura  has  then  produced  is  internal 
and  not  external. 

I  have  seen,  in  an  adult,  the  heart  so  far  displaced  to  the  right  side  that  the  case  was  vmided 
as  one  of  transposition  of  viscera,  but  it  was  obvious  ftt>m  the  history  and  other  physicaT  sif^ 
that  the  dis])lacement  of  the  heart  was  really  due  to  a  pleurisy  which  had  occurred  during 
childhood. 

If,  however,  the  mediastinum  benot  free,  the  effects  of  pleuritic  contraction 
will  show  themselves  upon  the  ribs,  and  the  side  will  be  greatly  drawn  in,  and 
the  movements,  of  course,  correspondingly  impaired.  In  such  a  case  the  de- 
formity may  be  considerable,  greatest,  of  course,  in  those  cases  where  the  ribs  are 
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The  oscillntioiis  may  be  comtiderabk',  even  when  the  luasiinum  temperature 
is  comparatively  low,  and  may  bo  eveu  continued  into  convaleaceuce,  though  the 
maximutu  be  never  aljove  99°,  or  even  eKceed  the  normal 

Occasionally  the  fever  recrudesces,  and  that  too  without  fresh  elfusion  or 
other  obvious  cause ;  though,  of  course,  with  a  fresh  effusion  a  rise  of  temperature 
is  likely  to  occur. 

The  fever  is  sometimes  very  prolonged,  and  oontinueB  for  some  time  after  the 
effusion  bas  in  great  part  disappeared.  The  explanation  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the 
presence  of  tubercle.  lu  other  words,  phthisis  may  commence  as  a  pleurisy  with 
or  without  effusion. 

The  earliest  evidence  that  a  pleuritic  effusion  is  ceasing  to  increase  is  usually 
given  by  the  fall  of  temperature,  with  which  there  is  often  associated  a  fall  in 
the  pulse-  and  respiration -rate,  and  improvement  in  the  general  condition. 

The  temperature  usually  falls  gnidually,  and  several  days  may  elapse  before 
it  reaches  the  normal. 

Pleuritic  effusion  sometimes  termiuates  by  crisis,  with  sweating  or  diuresis,  as 
pneumonia  does,  but  tbis  is  quite  untisuaL 

Soon  the  physical  signs  show  that  the  fluid  is  being  absorbed ;  the  percUBSioD 
resonance  improves,  first  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  front ;  the  line  of 
absolute  dulnesa  descends ;  and  the  organs  begin  to  return  to  tlieir  normal 

Over  the  seat  of  fluid,  even  before  the  perousaion  note  bas  appreciably 
altered,  tbe  vocal  resonance  may  be  heard ;  the  vocal  vibrations  return  later ; 
and,  Inst  of  all,  the  breath-sounds  become  audible  ;  but  tbe  percussion  uote  may 
remain  impaired  long  after  all  other  signs  of  fluid  have  disappeared. 

Contraction  of  the  Side. — As  tbe  fluid  is  absorbed  the  side  becomes 
somewhat  contracted,  and  the  movements  continue  for  some  time  imjiaired. 

Theoretically  it  is,  of  course,  po^<sible  that  as  the  fluid  is  itbsorbed  the 
lung  may  re-enpaud  and  no  flattening  be  produced,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  in  the  slightest  cases,  this  rarely  happens,  probably  for  the  reason  that 
the  lung  does  not  all  at  once  recover  its  normal  elasticity  or  tiie  intercostal 
muscles  resume  their  normal  action. 

When  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  come  again  into  contJict,  pain  and 
friction  may  return  (Redux  friction),  and  continue  until  adhesion  has  taken 
place,  and  then  disappear ;  but  friction  may  continue  a  long  time. 


Even  withuut  any  actual  return  of  pleurisy,  patients  may  have  attacks  of 
p^n  in  the  seat  of  lesion  from  time  to  time,  if  they  get  out  of  Itealth  or  catch 
cold,  just  as  an  old  sprain  or  damaged  joint  may,  under  similar  circumstances, 
give  trouble. 

Apparently  adhesion  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  does  not  always 
take  place,  for  occasionally  after  the  lapse  of  time  an  efi'usiou  develops  again  on 
the  same  side  as  before. 

girl  u(  10,  the  finit  pU<untic  eOueion  occuned  uveii  years  [ireviouBly,  and  in  a 

empyema  also, 
for  empyeniB  and  cured  ;  five  months  later  he  deTelopad 
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The  flattening  is,  in  most  cases,  brought  about  by  the  adhesion  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
connective  tissue  which  has  been  produced  as  the  result  of  the  pleurisy. 

The  contraction  takes  place  in  three  directions. 

1.  Between  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  the  root  of  the  lung  or  the  spinal  column  ;  this  hapjpens 

when  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  adherent,  and  the  interlobar  or  main  septa  of  the 
lung  also  involved. 

2.  Round  the  lung  itself,  when  an  extensive  surface  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  involved,  the 

lung  being  thus  compressed  and  made  smaller. 

3.  Between  the  ribs  themselves,  so  that  they  are  drawn  towards  one  another.     This  happens 

when  the  costal  pleura  is  widely  affected. 

The  contraction  of  the  side  is,  of  course,  most  marked  when  these  three 
factors  combine,  and  then  considerable  deformity  may  be  produced. 

When  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  simply  adherent  there  may  be  little 
or  no  deformity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  pleura  obliterated  over  a 
large  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  one  lung,  without  anything  whatever  in  the 
physical  signs  to  give  evidence  of  it.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  lung  is  healthy 
and  retains  its  elasticity. 

If  the  lung  itself  or  its  surface  be  also  fibrotic,  contraction  must  necessarily 
occur  and  be  permanent.  The  most  obvious  examples  of  this  are  seen  with 
phthisis  at  the  apex  or  with  interstitial  pneumonia  at  the  base. 

Elven  in  extreme  cases  the  amount  of  external  deformity  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  mediastinum  is  still  free  to  move,  or  has  been  fixed  by 
the  pleurisy. 

The  inflammation  often  spreads  from  the  pleura  to  the  tissues  of  the  media- 
stinum, and  then  the  mediastinum  may  be  fixed  permanently  in  any  position 
which  it  happens  at  the  time  to  occupy. 

When  the  heart  has  been  displaced  by  the  effusion  far  into  the  opposite  side, 
and  becomes  fixed  there,  the  contraction  of  the  affected  side  will  be  considerable, 
and  there  will  be  great  impairment  of  respiratory  power,  because,  though  the 
opposite  lung  may  still  remain  healthy,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent^  permanently 
collapsed. 

If  the  mediastinum  be  not  fixed,  but  be  free  to  move,  it  may  be  drawn, 
together  with  the  organs  it  contains,  farther  and  farther  over  into  the  affected 
side  as  the  contraction  occurs,  and  the  opposite  lungj  if  it  be  healthy,  may 
undergo  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Ultimately  these  two  processes,  viz.,  the 
displacement  of  the  mediastinum  and  the  complementary  hypertrophy  of  the 
lung,  may  completely  compensate  for  the  contraction  that  has  taken  place,  so 
that  no  external  deformity  whatever  of  the  thorax  may  be  evident,  and  some- 
times even  no  defect  of  respiratory  movement  on  the  affected  side.  The 
deformity  which  the  contraction  of  the  pleura  has  then  produced  is  internal 
and  not  external. 


as 

that 

childhood. 


If,  however,  the  mediastinum  benot  free,  the  effects  of  pletuitir  ' 
will  show  themselves  upon  the  ribs,  and  the  side  will  be  grea^  li 
the  movements,  of  course,  correspondingly  impaired.     In  sudb  I 
formity  may  be  considerable,  greatest,  of  course,  in  those  oaaes  whai 
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soft  and  yielding ;  in  children,  therefore,  or,  in  aome  cases,  in  young  adults. 
Still,  even  then,  the  amouut  of  deformity  following  serous  effusion  rarely  reaches 
anything  like  tbat  extreme  degree  which  is  common  after  empyema. 


1  have  seen  the  superScial  veins  become  greatly  dilated  over  the  whole  side, 
lower  as  well  as  upper  parte,  when  there  has  been  considerable  flattening.  This, 
no  doubt,  iudicated  much  fibrotic  thickeuing  of  the  parietal  pleura  and  conse- 
quent obstruction  of  the  intercostal  veins.  This,  which  is  so  commonly  seen  at 
the  apex  in  chronic  tubercular  pleurisy,  is  distinctly  rare  iu  other  parts  of  the 
chest,  and  especially  at  the  base  and  lower  parts  of  the  axilla. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  deformities  produced  by  pleurisy  may  rectify 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time. 

No  doubt  this  is  brought  about  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  a  stiff 
joint  in  time  recovers  its  movements.  Perhaps  the  adhesions  which  have 
formed  may  actually  resolve  and  disappear,  but,  although  this  is  conceivable, 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  iu  any  case,  and  certainly  does  not  often  occur.  Some- 
times adhesions  snap  in  the  pleura  as  they  do  in  a.  joint,  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  this,  and  developing  for  a  few  days  the  signs  of  dry  pleurisy  in  the 
spot  where  the  pain  is  felt. 

In  extmme  cases,  where  the  deformity  recti6es  itself  this  result  is  brought 
about,  as  already  stated,  by  the  chHUge  in  the  position  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
by  the  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  opposite  lung.  Even  when  the  pleurisy 
is  partial  the  compensatory  hyperti'ophy  of  the  rest  of  the  affected  lung  may  he 
quite  sufficient  in  time  entirely  to  mask  its  effects,  the  essential  condition  being 
that  the  lung  itself  should  be  healthy,  for,  if  it  be  not,  compensatory  hypertrophy 
does  not  occur. 

One  other  condition  still  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.,  that  in  which,  after 
the  lung  has  come  out  as  far  as  it  can  and  the  ribs  have  fallen  iu,  still  a  space  is 
left  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura.  The  space  must  be  occupied  by 
something,  and  it  will  remain  permanently  filled  with  fluid.  This  is  the  condition 
to  which  the  term  hydrop»  ex  varuo  la  applied. 

The  conditions  just  described  as  the  result  of  pleuritis  exudativa,  viz.,  pleural 
adhesion,  pleural  thickening,  pleural  contraction,  and  persistent  effusion  are 
often  embraced  by  the  one  tcrm^(f*n(t«  chronica.  The  term  'chronic'  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  is  not  a  good  one,  for  it  is  applied  at  one  time  to  the  patho- 
logical condition  and  at  another  to  the  clinical  diu'ation  of  the  case.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  "  pleuritis  chronica  "  should  be  applied  only  to  cases  of  pro- 
gressive disease  of  the  pleura  of  inflammatory  origin,  which  are  not  and  never 
have  been  acute,  such  pleurisy  as  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  phthisis.  An 
acute  pleurisy  niay  last  a  long  time,  and  may,  on  that  account,  be  called 
chronic,  and  a  pleurisy  of  long  duration  may  be  found  associated  with  lesions 
which  are  not  chronic  in  the  pathological  sense.  Clinically  the  term  is  often 
applied  to  cases  in  a  purely  arbitrary  fashion  :  thus,  it  is  stated  sometimes  that 
if  a  pleuritic  effusion  has  lasted  more  than  a  month  it  may  be  called  "  chronic  "  ; 
yet.  though  lasting  a  long  time,  it  may  never  cease  to  be  acute,  and  may  in  the 
end  resolve  completely.  The  pathological  conditions  which  result  from  pleuritis 
do  not  differ  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  non-inflammatory  causes ;  so  that 
the  term  "pleuritis  chronica"  is  both  pathologically  and  clinically  confusing. 

DURATION. — TRe  duration  of  pleuritic  effusion  is  very  vsriable.     Thus 
in  a  alieht  case,  where  the  effusion  is  small,  it  may  take  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
^nd  probably  as  long  for  the  fluid   to  disappear,  so  that  the  average 
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duration  of  a  slight  case  will  not  be  less  than  two  to  three  weeks.     The  larger 
the  effusion,  the  longer  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  duration  of  the  case. 

The  rate  of  absorption  varies  as  much  as  the  rate  of  effusion,  and  it  is  this 
which  largely  determines  the  duration  of  the  case. 

Where  the  effusion  is  a  very  large  one  there  are  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  absorption,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  such  an  effusion 
may  continue  for  months  unchanged,  although  even  then,  if  paracentesis  be 
peif ormed,  and  some  of  the  fluid  removed,  the  rest  may  disappear  and  the  case 
rapidly  clear  up. 

Lichtheim  ^  records  an  instance  of  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  an  effusion  which  had 
lasted  for  six  months,  and  Wilson  Fox  ^  mentions  cases  of  the  cure  by  a  simple  paracentesis  of  an 
effusion  which  had  lasted  5^,  6  and  8  months  respectively. 

In  cases  of  large  effusion  of  long  duration,  however,  such  a  favourable  result 
after  paracentesis  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence.  What  generally 
happens  is  that  the  fluid  re-forms  and  paracentesis  has  to  be  repeated,  it  may  be, 
many  times,  and  recovery  is  gradual  and  slow. 

The  most  striking  case  I  shall  refer  to  later,  in  which  a  young  lady,  known  to  have  fluid  in 
her  right  side,  was  afiowed  to  go  on  without  interference  for  eighteen  months,  and  in  spite  of  that, 
paracentesis  showed  that  the  lung  was  still  capable  of  complete  re-expansion. 

MORTALITY  AND  CAUSE  OF  DEATH.— The  mortality  of  acute 
pleurisy,  whether  dry  or  with  efiusion,  is  small.  The  total  mortality  in  ten  years 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  works  out  at  7  per  cent.,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  mortality  of  the  cases  of  pleuritis  sicca  is  rather  higher  than 
that  with  serous  effusion,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mortality  is  very 
much  less  than  this  really,  because  it  is  only  the  severe  cases  that  are  admitted 
into  the  hospital 

Thus  Ewald  gives  a  moi-tality  of  only  2*7  per  cent,  in  a  series  of  178  cases. 

In  most  cases  when  death  occurs,  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  effusion  itself 
as  to  the  disease  of  which  the  pleuritic  effusion  has  been  a  complication,  for 
instance  tubercle ;  or  to  some  complication  of  the  pleurisy,  e,g,^  pericarditis ;  or 
to  some  affection  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chest,  for  with  one  lung  completely  collapsed  and  useless,  a  very  slight 
complication  in  the  other  may  cause  urgent  symptoms,  and  bring  the  case  to 
an  end. 

Mode  of  Death. — In  most  of  the  fatal  cases  the  patients  die  slowly  with  the 
signs  of  asphyxia.  This  is  associated  with  the  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  or 
bronchitis  in  the  opposite  lung. 

As  already  stated,  the  evidence  that  the  opposite  lung  is  failing  from  the 
stress  thrown  upon  it,  is  given  by  the  signs  of  bronchitis.  They  are  at  first  slight 
and  of  gradual  onset^  but  sometimes  develop  unexpectedly,  with  great  rapidity 
and  intensity.  However  slight  they  may  be,  they  are  an  indication  for  imme 
diate  paracentesis.  If  paracentesis  be  performed  at  once,  the  congestion  is  relieved 
and  the  signs  disappear;  but  if  paracentesis  be  delayed,  the  lungs  may  not 
recover  themselves  after  the  removal  of  the  fluid,  and  the  patients  die  w^'* 
gradually  increasing  cyanosis  and  suffocation,  much  as  they  do  with  bronohf 

Sudden  DecUh  in  Pleural  Effusion, — It  sometimes  happens  tht^ 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.     This  is  an  extremely  rare  eyeot 
centesis  is  performed  early  and  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 

^  VoUcfnaniCB  Sammlung.  '  Wilson  ToXg  I 
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the  cases  of  sudden  death  described  in  pleuritic  effusion  do  not  equally  deserve 
the  name,  for  in  some  the  death  would  be  better  described  as  rapid  rather  than 
sudden,  as  it  may  take  some  hours  to  occur  instead  of  a  few  minutes. 

Sometimes  patients  have  been  found  dead  in  bed  without  anything  having 
occurred  during  the  night  to  draw  the  nurse's  attention  to  them,  or,  while 
sitting  up  in  bed,  they  have  fallen  back  upon  the  pillow,  given  a  few  gasps,  and 
expired.  These  are  usually  regarded  as  cases  of  cardiac  syncope,  which  they 
closely  resemble. 

In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  more  like  those  of  pulmonary  embolism,  for 
the  patient  may  without  cause  be  suddenly  seized  with  intense  dyspnoea,  and 
become  rapidly  cyanosed,  with  a  distended  right  heart  and  a  rapidly  falling 
pulse,  being  at  first  conscious  and  in  the  greatest  agony  of  mind  and  body, 
but  soon  relieved  from  suffering  by  unconsciousness,  and  dying  of  asphyxia, 
sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  at  others  after  a  long  struggle,  lasting,  it  may 
be,  for  several  hours. 

Among  my  own  cases  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  sudden  death  in  the  course  of  pleuritic 
effusion. 

In  one,  acute  pneumonia  develo{)ed  after  the  pleurisy,  and  this  should  hardly  count. 

In  another,  a  man  46  years  of  age  had  been  ill  a  fortnight ;  the  chest  was  tapi)ed,  and  20  ounces 
of  serum  removed  with  some  difficulty.  The  next  day  he  was  seized  with  ffreatlv  aggravated 
dyspnoea,  and  brought  up  a  laige,  tough,  whitish  cast  of  a  large  bronchus.  This  old  not  mate- 
rially relieve  the  dyspnoea,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  later.  The 
tem{)erature  and  history  did  not  suggest  pneumonia,  and  there  was  no  previous  evidence  of  plastic 
bronchitis,  nor  anything  to  suggest  diphtheria.  No  post-nuyrtem  could  be  obtained,  so  that  the 
exact  diagnosis  remain(vd  uncertain. 

In  the  third  case,  a  man,  a^ed  35,  was  admitted  with  a  large  effusion,  which  improved  rapidly, 
so  that  in  ten  days  he  was  allowed  to  get  up.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  relapse,  the 
temperature  rose  to  103*,  and  there  was  much  dyspnoea.  Paracentesis  was  performed  ;  98  ounces 
of  serous  fluid  removed  and  ffreat  relief  given.  Thirty-six  hours  later,  without  obvious  cause, 
dyspnoea  became  urgent,  ana  in  a  few  hours  the  patient  died.  On  pod-morUm  examination  no 
cause  could  be  found,  except  that  the  heart  was  pale  and  flabby.  There  was  no  clot  in  any  of  the 
vessels,  nor  anything  in  the  lung  to  accoimt  for  death. 

Rare  as  sudden  death  in  pleural  effusion  is  at  any  age,  the  liability  to  it  is 
greater  with  advancing  years.  It  is  very  rare  in  children,  although  some  few 
instances  are  recorded. 

It  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  pleurisies  of  recent  date  than  in  those  of 
longer  duration,  and  Lebert  states  that  the  risk  of  this  event  is  less  the  longer 
the  effusion  has  lasted. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered. 

1.  Some  authors  have  attributed  it  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  through 
the  larae  vessels  consequent  on  the  displacement  of  the  heart  Thus  Chomel  and  Trousseau 
referred  it  to  twisting  or  stretching  of  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  while  Bartels 
and  others  referred  it  to  stretching  or  kinking  of  the  vena  cava  inferior ;  the  result  bdn^  due 
to  defective  blood  supply,  in  the  former  case  to  the  brain,  in  the  latter  to  the  heart  itself. 
Post-mortem  evidence  is  lacking  in  confirmation  of  either  of  these  theories ;  for  the  twisting  of 
the  vessels  cannot  be  demonstrated  on  posl-mortem  examination,  nor  can  it  be  produced  experi- 
mentally. 

In  either  case  these  changes,  if  thev  occur,  ought  to  be  greatest  when  the  effadon  is  large 
and  left-sided ;  yet  cases  of  sudden  death  occur  with  eaual  frequency  with  right-sided  effnain**  *' 
with  left,  and  in  a  lar^e  number  of  cases  the  effusion  has  been  only  of  moderate  taiid, 
Dieulafoy's  40  cases,  m  two-thirds  the  effusion  was  on  the  right  side,  while  In  a  Uif 
the  amount  of  fluid  did  not  exceed  60  to  70  ounces. 

Wilson  Fox's  results  are  much  the  same,  except  that  the  propoitioB  ct 
«ffu8ion  was  equal. 

2.  Another  mechanical  explanation  is  that  of  Qarland,  in  which  it  it  ■ 
itself  is  pressed  upon  by  the  fluid,  especially  the  right  auricle.  If  this  wen 
death  ought  to  be  more  common  when  the  effusion  is  on  the  right  ^e  md 
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litrus,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  nor  ia  audden  death  a  commDH  occurreoce  iu  cases  where  the  liiiart 
ii  obviouslf  grcattjr  Dompreased,  as  with  new-growtb  in  the  mediHstinum  or  with  peiicardiol 
effuaioa. 

S,  A  more  aatinfactory  explanatioii  is  tliat  noggestsd  by  Raynaud,  Sve,  and  otliera,  namely, 
that  the  Buddeu  death  ia  due  to  cardiac  syncojia,  consHluent  on  myocardial  degeneratlDn,  the 
result,  it  may  be,  of  some  mmplication  like  [lerieaiditia  or  aomc  general  failure  of  nutritioa, 
and  this  theory  acquires  some  general  sup|>urt  by  the  increasiog  frequency  of  the  event  aa  age 
ndvaneos. 

4.  The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  BatiBfavtory,  explanation  is  tbat  which  refei's  the  death  to 
oardiac  clotting  ot  to  pnlmonsrv  emboliem. 

Tbe  two  modes  of  death,  aa  already  stated,  are  syncupo  and  asphyxia,  ilany  of  the  casis  uf 
sTDooiie  are  undoubtedly  oardiac  in  origin,  while  the  oases  of  asphyiia  are  beat  exiJained  by 
clotting  and  emlHiIism. 

Clinically  the  symptoms  uf  tbe  asphyxia  gruu])  are  exactly  thoae  of  pulmonary  erabolism. 
In  some  of  the  caaea  anii-mortent  clota  are  Found  in  the  heart,  extending  sometiiueB  continu- 
ously a  long  distance  into  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  but  so  they  often  are  in  other 
cisea  to  which  no  sndden  symptoms  have  occurred  ;  hetiee  it  ia  not  the  clotunK  itself  which  is 
the  cause  of  death.  More  probably  it  is  the  detachment  of  this  o lot  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  Ihs 
oonseqaeot  oiaboliBm  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  that  expUina  the  sudden  onset  of  symptoma. 
Such  clots  liave  heen  actually  fonnd  iit  these  and  similar  cases  lying  coiled  up  iu  tlie  pulmonary 
artery,  and  when  uncoiled  they  coold  be  put  back  into  their  original  place  of  formation  in  the 
heart,  thus  distinctly  showiag  their  oriein. 

'"  '   "'        ■    -  -  carmao  si 
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COMPLICATIONS.— Mo6t  of  the  so-called  complications  of  serous 
pleuriay,  like  congestion  of  the  opposite  lung,  hardly  deserve  the  name,  for  they 
are  really  the  conaequencea  of  the  large  effusiou  left  long  unrelieved.  There 
are,  however,  three  adections  which  may  arise  as  real  complicationa  of  the  disease, 
viz.,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  periearditia,  all  of  tliem  rare.  lodependent 
bronchitis  is,  perhajis,  the  rarest  of  all.  Paetunonia  iu  next  rarest,  for  although 
pleurisy  is  a  very  common  result  of  pneumonia,  still  the  couverae  is  rare. 

PericavUH*,  resulting  from  the  spreading  of  the  iuBamniation  from  the 
pleura  to  the  pericardium,  is  not  altogether  rare,  though  here  again  it  is  more 
common  to  meet  with  pleurisy  as  the  result  of  pericarditis  than  the  contrary. 
Whan  pericarditis  occurs,  it  is  usually  of  the  dry  kind,  doea  not  produce  any 
grave  symptoniB,  and  usually  resolves  completely.  It  may,  however,  be  a  grave 
oompUcation,  and  is  now  and  then  the  cause  of  death. 

Clnlling  in  Ihf  hrarl,  with  its  results,  e.g.,  the  detachment  uf  a  )>ortii)n  and  its  lodgment 
in  the  pulmonarr  artery  or  the  vcsaela  of  the  brain,  has  been  ali'eady  referred  to  when  speaking 
of  the  causes  aad  modes  of  death.  This  would  be  better  described  as  an  accident  rather  than  a 
complication. 

PROGNOSIS. — 'llie  immediaie  prognosis  of  serous  effusion  is  favourable 
in  the  absence  of  any  serious  and  uuusual  complication.  The  only  danger  that 
is  likely  to  arise  is  in  connection  with  the  size  of  the  effusion,  and  that  can  be 
obviated  by  paracentesis. 

The  uHimale  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  other  vrords, 
the  prt^osia  is  that  of  the  original  disease  of  which  the  pleuriay  is  a  conse- 
quence. It  is  iu  the  prognosis  of  the  cases  of  apparently  primnry  pleurisy  that 
the  interest  centres.  It  has  been  shown  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  these 
are  probably  of  tubercular  origin;  that  being  so,  tiie  ultimate  prognosis  is,  of 
course,  doubtful ;  yet  a  very  large  number  of  them  do  well,  and  symptoms  of 
tubercle  elsewhere  do  not  develop.  Indeed,  it  seema  as  if  we  might  draw  the 
conclusion  that  tubercle  of  the  pleura,  like  tubercle  of  the  peritoneum,  is  one  of 
the  more  curaiile  forms  of  tuberculosis ;  or  to  express  it  differently,  that  patiente 
with  tubercle  of  the  pleura,  as  with  tubercle  of  the  peritoneum,  may  get 
apparently  well  of  their  disease,  and  remain  well  Cor  a  very  long  time  without 
aaj  ^hv  signs  of  tubercle  developing. 
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DIAGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  of  serous  effusion  is,  in  most  cases,  easy,  but 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  lung,  of  the  pericardium,  of  the  mediastinum, 
of  the  walls  of  the  cliest,  and  finally  of  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm,  in  which 
the  exact  diagnosis  may  present  very  great  difficulties. 

Certain  Confiitions  of  the  Lung, — Pneumonia, — The  physical  signs  of  pneu- 
monia and  pleuritic  effusion  are,  as  a  rule,  so  characteristic  and  so  opposed 
to  one  another  that  no  confusion  between  them  can  arise;  yet  sometimes  the 
physical  signs  are  very  misleading,  and  may  cause  the  one  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  other ;  thus,  in  pneumonia  the  vocal  vibrations,  vocal  resonance,  and  breath 
sounds,  instead  of  being  greatly  exaggerated,  may  be  entirely  absent,  just  as  they 
are  with  effusion.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tubes  are  plugged 
with  secretion.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  secretion  is  removed  and  the  tubes 
become  pervious  again,  the  characteristic  signs  of  pneumonia  appear  and  the 
difficulties  vanish. 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  air-tubes  have  been  long  obstructed  by  a  foreign 
body,  or  by  new-growth,  the  part  of  the  lung  corresponding  with  the  obstructed 
air-tubes  passes  into  a  condition  of  solid  oedema,  and  over  this  the  voice-  and 
breath-sounds  arc  absent.  As  in  many  of  these  cases  the  temperature  rises  in 
consequence  of  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  collapsed  lung,  the 
diagnosis  may  become  very  difficult  to  make. 

A  similar  condition  of  the  lung,  with  similar  physical  signs,  is  produced  by 
hypostaiic  congestion  or  oedema,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  course  of 
morbus  cordis ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  occurs  only  when  the  patients  are  very  ill, 
have  been  long  in  bed,  and  lying  more  or  less  constantly  upon  the  back. 
Besides  this,  the  affection  is  bilateral.  In  the  same  way  a  solid  mass  of  new- 
growth  or  a  hydatid  in  the  lung  might  simulate  a  localised  pleuritic  effusion,  but 
the  diagnosis  of  these  affections  is  not  always  so  difficult  as  might  be  anticipated^ 
because  the  area  of  dulness  is  either  in  an  unusual  place  or  of  an  unusual 
shape. 

In  many  of  these  cases  where  the  physical  signs  are  misleading,  the  history 
of  the  patient  and  the  general  condition  will  make  the  diagnosis  certain.  For 
example,  with  a  pneumonia,  however  puzzling  the  physical  signs  may  be,  the 
high  fever,  the  sudden  onset,  and  course  of  the  ditiease,  and  the  altered  pulse 
respiration  ratio  help  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  difficulty  arises  because  with  an  effusion,  instead 
of  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds  being  greatly  diminished  or  absent,  they  are 
exaggerated,  so  that  sometimes  even  well-marked  bronchial  breathing  is  heard. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  if  all  other  physical  signs  fail,  the  character  of  the 
dulness  may  give  the  correct  diagnosis ;  for  it  is  extremely  rare,  under  any  other 
conditions,  to  get  that  peculiar,  absolute  tonelessness  or  stony  dulness  on  per- 
cussion which  is  so  common  with  an  effusion.  If,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  the 
ordinary  signs  of  displacement  of  the  organs  be  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  for  such  displacement  hardly  ever  occurs  except  with 
effusions.  On  the  left  side,  even  with  effusions  of  moderate  size,  the  area  of 
stomach  resonance  is  diminished ;  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  but  it 
is  not  quite  conclusive,  for  there  are  cases  of  fairly  large  effusions,  in  which  the 
area  of  stomach  resonance  is  not  only  present  but  sometimes  even  increased. 
This  is  more  common  in  children,  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  adult. 

These  difficulties  are  only  likely  to  arise  with  serous  eflfuaioiis  at  the  Y^umi  ^ 
the  lung ;  in  other  parts  of  the  pleura  a  localised  effusion  would  in  i" 
be  purulent,   and  there  would  be  other  symptoms  which  would 
diagnosis  of  localised  empyema. 
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Gertain  eonditiom  of  the  ehett  walls,  inflamiaatory  tumours,  nem-grawtlis, 
and  other  affections  of  ike  cheat  walls  are  not  alwaja  easy  to  distinguish  from 
pleuritic  efhisiaD. 

The  most  difficult  cases  of  this  ;:roup  are  those  of  lor.alisal  ahseesa  in  the 
chest  tualle.  These  are  usually  what  are  called  "cold  abscesses,"  of  a  very 
chronic  character,  and  of  a  tubercular  uature.  These  cases  will  be  further 
disciiHsed  when  empyema  is  being  dealt  with,  for  it  is  with  a  pointing  empyema 
that  they  are  most  likely  to  be  confused. 

Pericardial  effusion  rarely  offers  any  real  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  for  the  area 
of  diilness  is  contiunous  witli  that  of  the  heart,  and  does  not  extend  far  enough 
to  the  back.  JCven  when  there  is  a  localised  empyei/ia  dose  to  the  heart — a  very 
unusual  place,  he  it  observed — the  peculiar  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
duInesB  will  be  very  suggestive  of  the  correct  diagnosis.  Cases  of  this  kind  will 
be  also  referred  to  again  under  empyema. 

Certain  condiiiont  bdow  the  diaphragm. — The  conditions  that  offer  the 
greatest  difticulty  in  diagnosis  are  those  in  which  there  is  some  disease  beneath 
the  diaphragm  pushing  it  up  into  the  thorax ;  for  instance,  subpUrenie  absr,eiie, 
ahsres*  hydatid  or  cancer  of  the  liver,  affedions  of  tlie  kulney  and  wpltfm, 
or  '171  ahecess  which  tracks  UfAcards  from  below. 

On  the  left  side  the  difficulties  in  diagnosis  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  upon 
the  right,  nor  so  frequent. 

I  liiive  Ken  a  c&se  of  abscess  due  to  gastric  ulcer  ou  the  left  side,  wliich  caused  so  much  dis- 
plscement  i>f  the  dispbragm  upwards  that  the  diagnosis  ul  uiii|iyema  was  made,  hut  ei|>liiratioD, 
repeated  on  mare  than  one  occBaion.  was  fmitless.  All  the  syniptunis  ininted  to  the  thorax 
ntber  than   to  the  abdumeu,  aud  the  diai^nusis  iras  nut   establisLei  until   the  autoief  was 

On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  the  shnpe  of  the  area 
of  percussion  dulnesa  is  important ;  thus  the  lower  border,  whether  the  disease 
be  in  the  liver  itself,  or  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  will  stand  lower 
than  it  should,  indicating  thst  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  either  pushed  down 
or  enlarged.  The  upper  line  of  dulness  riiies  with  a  bold  curve  into  the  thorax, 
in  the  nipple  or  mid-axillary  line,  and  the  line  is  not,  as  it  is  in  cusea  of  effusion, 
straight  in  front  and  rising  to  its  highest  at  the  back.  The  upper  border  is 
often  raised  in  greater  proportion  than  the  lower  border  is  depressed,  and  it  is 
often  roughly  slated  that  increase  of  the  dulnesa  upwards  means  either  hydatid 
abacGse  or  cancer  in  the  liver,  or  hydatid  or  al^cess  between  the  liver  and 
diaphragm. 

In  most  cases  of  general  peritonitis,  or  ascites,  if  the  diaphragm  be  displaced, 
it  is  thnist  up  into  the  thorax,  carrying  the  organs  with  it  more  or  less  sym- 
metrically, and  no  difficulty  is  presented :  but  this  is  not  always  so. 

Thus  I  rsmpQibiT  a  case  of  ascites  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  dull  up  to  Ihe 
third  B]ncti  in  froot,  while  on  the  led  aide  the  diilness  was  not  above  that  whicU  is  usually  met 
with  in  ascites.  The  right  [ileum  was  tBii)ied  hi^h  uu  iu  the  fiCth  apace  iu  the  mid-axilla,  the 
diagnosis  beiug  made  or  a  lai;ge  pleuritic  effusion,  but  it  waa  the  ubdosien  that  wu  emptied 
through  this  punclure.  Afttr  death  the  diaphragm  was  found  to  Itc  displaced,  so  as  to  coTTeejiand 
with  the  line  of  dolneBs  described,  and  the  jileura  was  healthy.  In  this  case  fluctuation  Could  be 
obtained  iu  the  upper  intercuslal  spaces  iu  tlie  axilla  by  ta|i[iiiig  the  abdomen.  This,  I  thinli. 
mitfht  liave  suggested  the  correct  diagnosis,  for  I  have  certainly  never  seen  fluotuatiou  obtaiDod 
m  nigh  up  as  tXii.t,  trauatnitted  through  the  diaphragm  fruui  Huid  beluw  it  to  fluid  above  it.  If 
1  bad  another  case  of  this  kind  I  should  tail  'hs  abdomen  Grat. 

PneumotkoraXt  with  effuMan,  rarely  causes  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis ; 
yet  it  is  often  missed,  because  not  thought  of;  but  if  it  bo  remembered,  the 
characteristic  signs  give  the  diagnosis  at  once. 
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One  difficulty  that  constantly  arises  in  pleuritic  effusion  is  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  lung  upon  the  side  affected,  this  being  of 
importance  in  the  bearing  it  has  upon  the  cause  of  the  effusion,  for  any  affection 
•of  the  apex  would  suggest  that  the  effusion  was  of  tubercular  origin.  Unfor- 
tunately a  large  effusion  alters  the  physical  conditions  of  the  apex  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  physical  signs  cannot  be  relied  on.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lung, 
being  compressed  and  congested,  may  yield  some  exaggeration  of  the  breath 
rounds  with  some  prolongation  of  expiration  and  crepitation,  even  when  the 
Jung  is  otherwise  healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  lung  is  phthisical, 
the  characteristic  signs  may  not  be  obtained,  owing  to  compression  of  the  air- 
tubes  and  interference  with  the  entry  of  air  into  those  parts ;  and  so  it  happens 
that  with  a  large  effusion  tubercular  disease  of  the  apex  might  exist  and  not  be 
recognised,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  diagnosed  when  the  lung  was  healthy. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  effusion  has  disappeared  before  any 
•decided  opinion  is  expressed  upon  that  point.  Of  course,  if  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  the  sputum,  the  diagnosis  is  then  made  certain,  but  otherwise  not. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  size  of  an  effusion, — This,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term, 
«nd  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  chest ;  thus  a 
few  ounces  in  a  child  may  produce  almost  as  marked  symptoms  as  pints  do  in  the 
adult ;  but  in  any  case  the  actual  size  of  an  effusion  is  very  difficult  to  guess  at, 
beyond  a  general  statement  that  the  effusion  is  large  or  small ;  thus  I  have  drawn 
150  ozs.  from  the  chest  when  I  did  not  expect  to  get  more  than  half  that  amount, 
and  I  have  failed  to  get  more  than  40  ozs.  from  a  large  adult  when  the  chest 
seemed  to  be  brimful  of  fluid. 

THE   TREATMENT    OF    PLEURAL    EFFUSION.— During 

the  early  stages  the  treatment  of  Pleuritis  Serosa  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Pleuritis  Sicca.  The  patient  should  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  placed  upon  a 
febrifuge  or  mild  diaphoretic  mixture,  be  given  a  mild  aperient  when  necessary, 
fed  upon  light  food,  and  have  the  affected  side  gently  coimtcr-irritated. 

Under  simple  treatment  of  this  kind,  the  inflammation  comes  to  an  end,  the 
fluid  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  convalescence  established  in  two  or  three  weeks' 
time. 

Counter-irritation. — When  the  fluid  is  larger  in  amount^  more  powerful  or 
continued  counter-irritation  may  be  employed.  Thus  mustard  poultices  might 
be  frequently  applied ;  or  the  side  be  frequently  rubbed  with  some  rubefacient 
liniment,  like  the  Lin.  Terebinth.  Acet.;  or  a  lint  or  spongiopiline  jacket  may  be 
made  and  freely  sprinkled  on  the  inside  with  turpentine  or  spirits  of  camphor. 

Iodine  applied  to  the  skin  is  a  favourite  remedy,  partly  because  of  its  action 
as  a  counter-irritant^  and  partly  because  of  its  absorbent  action,  like  that  of 
iodide  of  potassium  when  given  internally,  upon  the  pathological  products  of 
inflammation. 

There  is  a  choice  of  three  preparatioDS  of  iodine,  according  to  the  action  desired,  viz.,  the 
tincture  1  in  40,  the  llqnor  1  in  20,  and  the  liniment  1  in  8. 

With  sensitive  skins,  as  in  women  or  children,  and  especially  in  little  children,  iodine, 
•even  in  the  weakest  form,  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  cannot  be  long  used,  because  of  the  pain  it 
produces  and  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  it  excites.  The  liniment  frequently  blisters,  even  in 
•an  adult,  and  is  on  that  account  not  so  often  used. 

Blistering, — ^When  a  blister  is  required,  it  is  best  produced  by  brushing  the 
side  over  lightly  with  tincture   of  cantharides  or  the  blistering  ^»"'  '*      * 
pharmacopoeia.     £xcept  in  chronic  cases,  blistering  is  not  desini 
sometimes  produces  a  rapid  improvement  when  milder  measaret 
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Methods,  espeoiallj  dtreoted  to  the  removal  of  fluid  hy  druga,  fall  chieQy  into 
two  categories — the  derieative  aud  the  alteralive ;  but  in  estimating  the  elfeot  of 
the  action  uf  drags,  it  miist  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  cases  of  pleural  effusion 
of  moderate  dimensions  tend  to  get  well  of  themselves  if  left  alone  without  any 
treatment  at  all,  or  under  almost  any  of  the  lines  of  treatment  advocated. 

AiUipyrelle  Ircalnent  in  any  of  its  forma  has  bBan  jiractieally  abandoned  in  tlia  cbho  of  seroua 
efluBion.  for  it  is  not  iadicsted,  <izce[it  where  tlie  tenipcnitufe  is  high,  aud  rreqneutly  tliu  teni' 
{lenture  is  loir,  even  with  a  large  elluBiou. 

BlaediHg.^Veaeaection  ia  quite  out  of  plaoeand  is  now  abandoned,  altboiufliit  might  find 
its  use  ia  cerCBln  coses  where  there  is  milali  oyanosia  and  dyspnoea,  but  woulil  bo  then  advo- 
cated because  of  the  symptoms  and  uot  aa  a  treatment  of  the  disease.  Nor  are  wet  cups  ever 
used  now,  although  dfy  cu]>a  over  a  congested  lung  da  certainly  give  relief.  If  a  local  bleeding 
be  necessary,  as  it  might  be  for  j>ain,  a  few  jeefihes  will  do  all  that  is  required. 

Derivatives- — Tbo  treatment  of  serous  effusion  by  derivatives  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  the  absorption  of  fluid  from  a  serous  cavity,  like  the  pleura,  can 
be  produceil  by  establishing  a  drain  from  the  body  from  some  other  channel,  for 
instance,  from  the  skin,  the  bowels,  or  the  kiUneys.  Tbus,  according  to  the 
predilection  of  the  preKcribec,  diaphoretics,  purgatives  or  diuretics  would  be 
employed.  The  fluids,  however,  thus  discharged  from  the  body  are  of  a  watery 
nature  and  not  albuminous,  and,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  mechanism  of  the 
removal  of  fluid  from  the  pleura,  it  is  not  by  a  process  of  absorption  through  the 
blood  vessels,  but  more  or  leas  mechanically  by  a  pump-like  action  through  the 
lymphatics.  The  theory,  therefore,  upon  which  the  derivative  treatment  of 
serous  effusion  ia  based  seems  to  be  incorrect ;  nor  is  there  clinical  evidence  to 
prove  that  derivative  treatment  has  the  effect  supposed.  It  has,  moreover,  dis- 
advantages of  its  own,  for,  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  entails  much  discom- 
fort and  distress  to  the  patient. 

Diaphortaia. — Copious  diaphoreius,  whether  produced  by  hot  al 
administntioi]  of  the  more  ordinary  diapbaretios,  is  depressing 
phoretic,  viz.,  iiilocoriiiii,  has  several  disadvantages  of  its  owu  ;  for  besidiia  the  depression  which 
Its  full  admin iBtration  causes,  it  often  produces  a  free  discharge  into  Ilie  bronebial  tubes,  and 
may  thus  produce  severe  dys|in(ea,  or  greatly  aggnrate  dyspniEa  if  it  already  eiisL 

At  the  same  time,  a  mild  diaphoretic  mixture  is  excellent  during  the  febnle  stage,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  hut  it  is  given  on  general  grounds  and  not  with  a  view  Xo 
the  removal  of  the  fluid. 

Purging,  — Drastic  purges  {iroduee  great  exhaustion,  and,  if  pushed,  upset  the  digestion  and 
destroy  the  appetite,  and  so  do  more  harm  tlian  good.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  bowels  gentjj  and  regularly  moved,  and  fur  this  jmrposo  some  mild  purgative  will  be 
praliably  nrcvaaaty. 

Diurtlia, — There  is  no  coucluaire  jiroof  that  diuretics  as  such  promote  the  absorption  of 
fluid,  and  accordingly  Scopsrium,  Squill,  Juniper  and  such-like  diuretics  are  out  of  place.  The 
most  useful  drugs  recommended  as  dniretics  are  Digitalis  and  Citrate  of  Caffeine  ;  but  they  are 
nutlly  useful,  not  because  of  their  action  us  diuretics,  but  for  the  elfeot  they  produce  upon  the 
heart. 

Another  line  of  treatment,  tiased  upon  similar  theories,  is  that  of  the  so-called  Thini-cart  or 
Dry  Diel  eiiTt.  The  uriniuple  of  this  is  the  restriction  of  the  fluid  which  the  patient  take*  to 
starvation  limit.  This  method  of  treatment,  though  warmly  advocated,  has  been  frequently 
tried,  found  wanting,  and  abandoned.  It  causes  great  discomfort  and  sufiering  to  the  patient, 
disturbs  the  digestion,  and  makes  the  taking  of  fo<^  a  difficulty. 

Alteratives- — The  treatment  of  seroua  effusion  by  means  of  alteratives,  such 
aa  mercury,  iodine  and  salicylate  of  soda,  has  more  to  recommend  it. 

iTenrury  and  laliKt. — Meicui;  and  iodine,  especially  on  account  of  the  influence  they  liava 
in  promoting  the  atisarution  of  the  pathological   products  of  inSammation,  might  be  expected  to 
Drove  useful  :  while  all  three  have  a  decided  bactericidal  action  when  taken  into  the  Imdy,  and 
nprove useful  in  this  vray  also,  knawing,  is  we  do,  that  so  many  of  the  s 
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«ffusions  are  of  bacterial  origin.  These  remedies  may  be  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  £he 
tincture  liniment  or  liquor  of  Iodine  painted  on,  or  of  an  omtment  of  Iodine  or  of  Mercury,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  such  as  the  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

Internally,  Iodide  of  potassium  is  one  of  our  stock  remedies,  frequently  combined  with 
quinine.  A  prolonged  course  of  mercury,  in  cases  of  tubercular  pleurisy,  may  do  good  in  the 
same  way,  as  it  is  stated  sometimes  to  do  in  cases  of  acute  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  ;  but 
for  acute  cases  it  is  not  much  used.  It  is  in  place  chiefly  for  chronic  cases  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, and  then  its  action  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

Salicylale  of  soda  was  introduced  chiefly  on  the  theory  that  pleurisy  is  commonly  of 
rheumatic  origin. 

This  subject  has  been  already  discussed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  pleurisy  is  by  no  means 
a  common  complication  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  that  the  evidence  which  attributes  ordinary 
cases  of  pleurisy  to  rheumatic  fever  is  probably  quite  incorrect. 

I  have  used  Salicylic  Acid  and  Salicylate  of  Soda  frequently  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  were  of  any  use. 

The  best  line  of  treatment  for  cases  of  moderate  effiision  is  the  following : — 

1.  During  the  febrile   stage   to  keep  the  patient  warm  and  quiet  in  bed, 

and  feed  him  upon  such  food  as  his  digestion  can  assimilate. 

2.  To   relieve  any   symptoms  that  may   present  themselves,  for  instance, 

pain  and  cough,  by  the  appropriate  means,  which  need  not  be  further 
specified. 

3.  To  give  the  patient  a  mild  diaphoretic  mixture;   to  keep  the  urinary 

secretions  active  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  febrifuge  mixture ;  and  to 
keep  the  bowels  sufficiently  moved. 

4.  To  maintain  the  general  strength  by  food,  and  by  such  drugs  as  digitalis 

and  caffeine  when  necessary,  or  by  general  tonics  such  as  quinine. 

5.  To  use  iodide  of  potassium,  or  perhaps  mercury,  to  promote  absorption. 

6.  To  apply  warmth  and  counter- irritation  to  the  affected  side,  best  of  such 

intensity  only  as  to  keep  the  vessels  continually  dilated,  rather  than  to 
cause  any  profound  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  by  the  use  of 
such  remedies  as  Spirit  of  Camphor,  Turpentine,  Capsicum,  or  the  mild 
preparations  of  Iodine.  A  more  powerful  counter-irritant,  such  as  the 
stronger  preparations  of  iodine  and  blistering,  are  only  in  place  in 
chronic  cases,  and  after  the  febrile  stage  is  passed. 
After  the  febrile  stage  is  passed  and  the  temperature  has  been  normal  some 

days,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up,  but  great  care  should  be  exercised. 

He  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his  room  for  some  days  later,  nor  to  go 

out  of  doors  at  all,  except  in  suitable  weather,  for  a  chill  very  often  leads  to  a 

relapse. 

If  such  common-sense  treatment  of  the  affection  be  carried  out,  assisted  by 

such  treatment  as  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  special  symptoms  may  suggest, 

most  cases  get  quite  well  without  trouble,  and  without  more  than  the  necessary 

amount  of  discomfort  or  suffering  to  the  patient. 

It  is   important  to  remember  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  next  line 

of  treatment  which  we  are  going  to  discuss,  viz.,  that  by  paracentesis. 

PARACENTESIS. 

Paracentesis  has  become  so  much  the  routine  treatment  of  serous  effusion 
that  no  doubt  it  is  very  often  performed  where  it  is  not  really  necessary ;  and 
for  any  long  series  of  cases  that  would  show  the  natural  history  of  the  affection, 
i.e.y  the  prospects  of  cure  without  paracentesis,  we  have  to  go  back  to  years  ago, 
when  the  operation  was  not  so  common. 

Thus,  Louis  gives  a  series  of  229  consecutive  cases  of  serous  effiisioD,  oat  *^ 
perfectly  well  without  paracentesis. 
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Parat'onteaia  is,  when  properly  carrieJ  out,  euch  a  perfectly  simple  and  Bate 
operatioii  that,  with  proper  care,  it  cauuot  do  auy  hartii.  Yet  statistics,  such  as 
those  quoted,  are  of  iuterest  aud  importaDce  as  showing  that  all  tlio  good 
results  wliicli  Follow  paracentesia  are  not  necessarily  to  be  credited  to  the 
operation. 

No  arguments  are  now  necessary  in  favonr  of  paracentesis  ;  all  that  is. 
necessary  is  to  consider  the  details  of  the  operation,  and  when  it  is  desirable 
to  perform  it 

1.  Urgent  cages. — There  are  certain  caaei 
the  right  thing,  but  the  only  thing  to  be  c 
large  and  the  symptoms  severe. 

Then  it  may  be  necessary  to  tap  the  puticnt  as  soon  as  he  is  seen  without  a 
moment's  delay.  This  may  be  called  "  ParOfentmia  Neeamitati*."  Urgent 
symptoms  do  not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  effusion  only,  but  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  fluid. 

Tiius  very  large  etFiiaions  may  be  discovered  where  there  is  little  in  the 
symptoms  to  indicate  their  size  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  effusions  not  of 
very  lai^-e  size  may  be  aasoointed  with  severe  symptoms,  especially  if  the  fliiid  has. 
developed  rapidly.  The  urgency,  of  course,  will  be  greatest  where  efTnaions  have 
formed,  or  re-formed  after  paracentesis,  with  great  rapidity. 

Thus  paracentesis  may  become  urgent  within  a  day  or  two  of  commencement 
of  illness,  and  may  have  to  be  repeated  in  a  very  short  time. 

For  instoDcc,  a  joung  man  of  ubout  25  jeara  at  age  was  admiLti^d  on  what  waa  thn  tliird 
day  only  of  illnesB.  His  cliest  was  brim  full.  ParaCflntBaia  waa  urgent ;  80  onncea  ware  removBd, 
and  ill  thrm  daja'  ljm«  he  had  to  be  ta|)[)ed  again,  and  the  same  amnnnt  was  removed,  after 
which  he  made  a  rapid  recovery, 

I  have  alao  removed  127  ounces  after  only  ten  daya'  illneaa,  so  that  the  rate  of  effosion  may 
be  veiy  rajiid. 

Un  the  other  hand,  small  effusiona  sometimes  cause  such  grave  symptoms  as 
to  require  pamcentesis  before  they  reach  any  large  size.  This  is  not  common 
with  simple  effusion,  but  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  effusion  comes  aa  a 
complication  of  some  other  affection,  e.g.,  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
or  morbus  cordis ;  or,  again,  where  the  effusion  is  double,  t.e.,  on  lx)th  sides. 
In  all  these  cases  delay  is  daugeroui),  paracentesis  ahotdd  bo  performed  at  oncer 
and  if  the  fluid  re-accumulate,  repeated  also  without  delay,  even  before  the 
symptoms  again  become  severe. 

2.  In  another  class  of  cases  paracentesis,  though  not  urgent,  is  desirable,  and 
that  without  much  delay,  e.g.,  where  the  effusion  is  very  large,  although  there 
may  be  no  severe  symptoms  produced  by  it  at  the  time.  In  such  eases  it  is 
unhkely  that  the  fluid  will  spontaneously  disappear,  for,  owing  to  the  pressure 
(if  to  no  other  cause),  the  pleural  pump  is  out  of  gear  and  cannot  work  until  the 
pressure  is  relieved ;  and  though  iu  time  the  relief  may  come  apoutaneously, 
still  it  will  be  only  after  lapse  of  some  time,  and  all  that  while  the  patient  is 
liable  to  sudden  aggravation  of  symptoms,  which  would  bring  the  case  into  the 
preceding  group  and  make  paracentesis  urgent. 

With  large  effusions  the  removal  of  even  a  part  of  the  fluid  may  lead  to  tha 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  rest. 

3.  A  third  group  of  cases  is  formed  by  those  in  which  the  e&usiun  is  of 
ifnAaim^  dimensions,  aud  in  which  no  important  symptoms  are  produced  by  it. 
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In  nearly  all  these  cases,  as  stated,  the  effusion  will  in  all  probability 
spontaneously  disappear  in  time.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
paracentesis  will  accelerate  cure,  and  when  it  should  be  performed.  Upon  these 
points  there  is  room  for  great  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  advocate  the 
earliest  possible  interference,  even  as  soon  as  the  effusion  can  be  diagnosed. 
Others  would  leave  it  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  some  still  longer. 

As  to  early  interference,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  the  advantage  of 
interference  by  figures,  which  are  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  lead  to  a  right  con- 
clusion. There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion;  with  which  my  per- 
sonal experience  agrees,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  perform  paracentesis  too  early, 
during  the  ingravescent  stage,  unless  the  effusion  reach  large  dimensions  rapidly  or 
severe  symptoms  be  present.  As  long  as  the  effusion  is  of  moderate  dimensions 
it  is  best  to  postpone  paracentesis  till  the  active  or  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is 
passed,  or  at  any  rate  until  the  case  has  been  watched  for  some  little  time. 

Most  of  the  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  which  were  tapped  had  been  ill, 
though  not  in  the  hospital,  for  two  to  three  weeks.  In  some  cases  paracentesia 
was  performed  at  once,  being  urgent,  and  in  many  after  only  two  or  three  days*^ 
stay  in  the  hospital. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  is  equally  strong  in  favour  of  not  leaving  the 
effusion  too  long  unrelieved,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  if  an  effusion  shows  no 
sign  of  diminution  by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  it  will  be  well  to  tap. 

The  reasons  for  early  paracentesis  are  chieflv  theoretical. 

First,  that  the  etfusion  is  checked.  Of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence.  Some  autho- 
rities, indeed,  maintain  that  operation  during  the  active  stage  excites  effusion,  and  acts  as  an 
irritant  to  the  pleura.  At  any  rate,  what  is  constantly  observed  is  that  the  fluid  is  rapidly 
reproduced  after  paracentesis,  just  as  if  no  good  had  really  been  done. 

Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  lung  is  left  compressed  by  the  fluid  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
bound  down  by  adhesion,  so  as  to  become  incapaole  of  re-expansion.  Now,  although  there  are 
a  few  cases  recorded  in  which  extensive  adhesions  have  formed  within  a  few  days,  such  cases  are 
altogether  rare.  If  adhesions  do  form  so  early,  they  are  usually  soft  and  unresistant,  so  that  they 
olfer  no  real  difficulty  to  the  re-expansion  of  the  lung  when  the  inflammation  lias  subsided  and 
the  fluid  has  been  removed  or  has  spontaneously  disappeared.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even 
when  the  fluid  has  been  left  for  weeks,  the  lungs  come  out  again  without  difficulty  when  the 
fluid  is  withdrawn,  and  there  are  many  cases  recorded  in  which  the  lungs  have  re-expanded  com- 
pletely after  being  compressed  by  an  effusion  for  many  months. 

Thus,  Woillez  records  a  case  of  complete  re-expansion  of  the  lung  after  an  effusion  of  nine 
months'  duration,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  occur  after  an  effusion  of  double  that  duration. 

Thus  the  two  main  indications  for  early  paracentesis  proving  to  be  based  on  theory  rather 
than  on  clinical  ex^ierience,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  neea  to  be  in  a  hurrv  to  perform  jparacen- 
tesis,  but  that  it  may  be  safely  postponed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer  if  it  should  be 
thought  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  the  acute  ingravescent  stage  is  passeo,  recovery  is  greatly  accelerated  ;  that  is 
to  say,  much  time  is  gained  by  the  removal  of  the  fluid  even  when  the  effusion  is  small. 

We  might  therefore  sum  up  the  question  of  paracentesis  in  this  way :  There 
is  no  reason  to  hesitate  to  perform  paracentesis  whenever  it  seems  in  any  way 
indicated ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  necessity  to  be  in  a  violent  hurry  if  the 
symptoms  do  not  suggest  it. 

The  g^eneral  frequency  of  paracentesia  is  about  50  per  cent,  t.«.,  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion 
nowadays  about  50  per  cent  will  be  tapped.  Of  the  200  cases  from  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
92  were  tapped,  equal  to  46  per  cent  Of  50  cases  under  my  own  care,  27  cases  were  tapped.  Of 
the  latter,  2  were  tapped  twice,  and  3  three  times.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  larger  figures 
from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  which  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  required  more  than  one 
paracentesis. 

Contra-indications  for  Paracentesis.— I  do  not  think  f- 

any,  but  there  are  a  few  questions  which  deserve  consideration  i 
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(i)  Fever, — In  many  cases  that  come  under  observation  the  temperature  is 
normal,  for  the  effusion  has  existed  some  little  time  and  the  febrile  stage  is  passed. 
In  acute  cases,  where  the  temperature  is  still  high,  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed safely,  if  necessary,  but  the  temperature  is  not  usually  materially  affected 
iu  any  way  by  the  operation.  It  is  quite  unusual  to  see  the  temperature  drop 
after  paracentesis  for  serous  effusion  in  the  way  it  often  does  after  paracentesis 
for  empyema,  yet  it  may. 

Usually  the  fever  continues  for  a  time  much  as  it  was  before  paracentesis, 
even  when  the  effusion  does  not  re-form.     {Cf,  Chart  III.,  p.  671.) 

Of  course  the  persistence  of  high  temperature  shows  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  has  not  completely  subsided. 

It  may  even  happen  that  paracentesis  may  be  followed  by  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  case  in  which,  at  the  time  of  operation,  the  temperature  was  normal. 
This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  irritation  of  the  pleura,  caused  by  the 
two  layers  coming  once  more  into  contact,  for  in  many  a  return  of  pain  and 
friction  occurs. 

(ii)  PhtliUsis, — So  many  more  cases  of  pleurisy  are  of  tubercular  origin  than 
was  formerly  supposed  as  to  suggest  the  conclusion,  which  I  think  to  be  correct, 
that  the  tubercular  origin  of  an  effusion  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
paracentesis  at  all. 

There  is  a  theory,  it  is  true,  that  pleural  effusion  checks  the  progress  of 
phthisis  in  the  lungs.  I  do  not  think  that  this  rests  upon  any  reliable  clinical 
evidence,  and  I  certainly  do  not  agtee  with  it.  Within  my  own  experience  this 
theory  has  been  responsible  for  leaving  effusions  unrelieved  for  a  long  time,  and 
yet  in  the  end  paracentesis  has  been  followed  by  complete  recovery,  without  any 
progress  in  the  disease  in  the  lung. 

Pleural  effusions  associated  with  phthisis  may  therefore  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  as  the  lung  is  already  damaged,  care  will  be  necessary  if  the 
aspirator  be  employed,  for  too  great  suction  may  easily  cause  the  diseased  lung 
to  rupture. 

(iii)  Purtdent  Transformation  of  the  Fluid. — More  used  to  be  heard  of  this 
risk  in  years  past  than  is  heard  nowadays,  for  in  the  first  place  this  transforma- 
tion was  not  infrequently  seen,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
natural  course  of  a  serous  effusion  which  lasted  any  length  of  time.  This  theory  is, 
however,  wrong,  and  we  now  know  that  serous  and  purulent  effusions,  depending, 
as  they  do  generally,  upon  different  pathogenic  organisms,  are  as  a  rule  serous 
or  purulent  from  the  commencement,  and  remain  so  till  the  end.  The  purulent 
transformation  of  a  serous  effusion  means  fresh  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms. 
This  infection  might  arise  spontaneously  from  within,  i.e.,  from  the  lung  or 
organs  within  the  chest,  or  be  introduced  from  without  by  paracentesis. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  due  to  dirty  instruments  or  a  careless  operator, 
and  if  the  ordinary  antiseptic  precautions  be  observed,  the  risk  of  converting 
by  paracentesis  a  serous  effusion  into  an  empyema  may  be  practically 
disregarded. 

Many  years  ago  Dieulafoy  ^  maintained  this  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  his  results  could  hardly  be  excelled  by  those  of  recent  years.  In 
180  punctures  in  69  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  there  was  no  instance  of  purulent 
transformation.  I  remember  to  have  seen  such  transformation  occur  not  altogether 
infrequently  in  my  student  days,  and  occasionally  also  since,  but  I  have  never  had 
an  instance  of  it  in  my  own  practice,  so  that  I  believe  such  a  result  to  be  entirely 
within  our  own  control. 

»  Bull,  de  V Academic  de  M^d.,  1892,  xxWi.  488. 
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I  have  seen  also  the  opposite  occur,  viz.,  a  purulent  fluid  become  less  and  less 
purulent  as  paracentesis  was  repeated,  and  end  at  last  by  becoming  serous,  when 
the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 

Operation. — An  anaesthetic  is  unnecessary,  for  the  pain  of  puncture  is  very 
slight.  It  is  also  on  its  own  account  undesirable,  for  an  ansesthetic  deprives  the 
operator,  during  the  removal  of  the  fluid,  of  the  guidance  which  the  patient's 
feelings  otherwise  give. 

If,  on  account  of  fear  or  excitement,  some  anaesthetic  be  thought  necessary, 
a  whifl^  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  would  be  sufficient ;  at  any  rate  ether  should  be 
avoided  on  account  of  the  irritation  it  causes  to  the  air  passages. 

A  pad  of  lint,  soaked  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain,  and  applied  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  operation  is  performed,  will  remove  the  pain  of  the 
puncture  through  the  skin,  but  it  will  not  aflect  the  pain  felt  as  the  needle  passes 
through  the  intercostal  spaces,  especially  if  it  strike  the  ribs.  A  small  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cocain  would  make  the  operation  absolutely  painless ;  but 
injections  of  cocain  are  not  devoid  of  risk,  and  may  give  rise  to  unexpected  and 
unpleasant  symptoms.  Really  the  pain  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  best  for  the  patient 
to  resolve  to  endure  it  without  any  anaesthetic. 

The  aspirator  is  in  most  cases  quite  unnecessary,  and,  if  employed,  should  be 
only  exhausted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  fluid  flow.  The  great  objection 
to  its  use  is  that  unless  a  manometer  be  attached  (and  this  does  not  form  part  of 
the  ordinary  apparatus),  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of  suction  is  being 
employed,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  Too  much  suction  may 
cause  the  lung  to  rupture,  and  this  is  the  common  explanation  of  pneumothorax 
occurring  during  paracentesis. 

Rupture  of  the  lung  is  less  liable  to  occur  with  serous  eflusion  than  with 
empyema,  for  the  lung  is  not  so  likely  to  be  diseased  near  the  surface ;  yet  it  is 
impossible,  in  a  case  of  pleurisy,  to  be  certain  that  the  lung  is  sound ;  and  if,  by 
undue  suction,  a  phthisical  cavity  be  opened,  its  contents  will  be  sucked  into  the 
pleura,  and  with  them  very  j)ossibly  putrefactive  organisms,  which  will  convert 
the  serous  into  a  purulent  eflusion. 

Thus,  in  a  man  of  50,  4  ounces  only  could  be  removed.  The  aspirator  was  then  used  ;  the 
lung  burst,  and  in  a  few  davs'  time  a  foetid  empyema  formed,  which  required  resection  of  the  ribs. 
In  the  end  the  patient  maae  a  good  recovery,  out  only  after  some  weeks*  illness. 

Even  if  the  lung  be  sound,  there  may  be  adhesions  which  bind  it  down  in 
places,  so  that  as  the  fluid  is  removed,  irregular  expansion  will  take  place,  and  in 
this  way  even  a  healthy  lung  may  be  stretched  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  way. 

I  doubt  if  any  healthy  human  being  could  stand  a  pressure  of  more  than  9  inches  of  mercury, 
and  many  will  hardly  stand  more  than  8  or  4.  The  pressure  of  a  few  inches  of  mercury  is  quite 
sufficient  to  burst  a  healthy  lung  out  of  the  body,  so  that  the  dangers  of  the  aspirator,  when 
carelessly  used,  are  by  no  means  imaginary. 

The  safest  apparatus  for  tapping  serous  efliision  consists  of  an  ordinary 
trocar  and  cannula,  with  a  tube  extending  to  the  floor.  The  tube,  when  filled 
with  fluid,  acts  as  a  syphon. 

Usually  there  is  pressure  enough  in  the  pleura  to  fill  the  tube  with  fluid ; 
but  if  not,  the  syringe  may  be  necessary  before  the  syphon  can  act. 

The  end  of  the  tube  should  be  placed  in  a  small  vessel  filled  with  water,  so 
that  no  air  may  enter  the  pleural  cavity,  if  it  should  so  be  that  the  intrft-thorado 
pressure  is  negative.     I  have  seen  air  gain  access  to  the  pleura  in  this  v^**  - 
of  course,  if  the  mouth  of  the  tube  be  under  water  such  an  aoH 
occur. 

VOL.  II.  44 
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Under  thU  arraugeoient  the  fluid  flows  away  under  a  negative  pressure  of  from 
\fi  Xr>  2A  inches  of  water;  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  distance  from  the  chest 
to  the  floor.  Thiit  is  equivalent  to  about  li  inch  of  mercury.  The  fluid,  as  long 
a«  it  flows,  will  remain  under  the  same  constant  negative  pressure,  and  not  as 
when  the  aspirator  is  used  under  a  negative  pressure  which  constantly  varies, 
from  almost  zero  to  even  several  inches  of  mercury. 

The  effusion  should  not  be  removed  too  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  needle 
selected  should  not  l>e  a  large  one.  Usually  the  middle-sized  needle  supplied 
with  the  aspirator,  of  about  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  hirge  enough. 

The  Place  of  Puncture. — This  should,  of  course,  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  dull  area ;  but  as  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  serous  effusion  the 
fluid  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  the  common  spot  for  punc- 
ture is  on  the  horizontal  level  of  the  nipple  iu  the  flfth  or  sixth  intercostal  space 
in  the  mid-axillary  or  posterior-axillary'  line.  A  position  lower  than  this  is  not 
ISO  convenient,  for  as  the  fluid  flows  the  diaphragm  (juickly  rises,  and  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  cannula,  may  choke  it. 

Mode  of  Operation. — The  needle  should  be  held  firmly  in  the  hand  at  right 
angles  to  the  chest  wall  and  pressed,  with  firm  and  constant  pressure,  slowly 
inwards.  Directly  the  prick  of  the  needle  is  felt,  the  patient  will  shrink  and 
change  his  position.  It  will  then  be  difficult  to  know  where  the  point  of  the 
needle  is,  and  it  will  almost  certainly  strike  the  rib.  If  this  happen  it  will  cause 
the  patient  pain,  and  may  turn  or  break  the  point  of  the  needle.  If  the  needle 
be  still  pushed  on,  it  may  slip  over  the  edge  of  the  rib  and  enter  the  chest  with  a 
jump,  and  thus  go  farther  than  was  intended  or  desired. 

To  avoid  this,  before  the  needle  is  used  the  finger  or  thumb  of  the  other 
hand  should  be  firmly  pressed  down  into  the  intercostal  space  at  the  place  where 
the  puncture  is  to  be  made,  and  the  needle  then  passed  over  the  centre  of  the 
nail.  By  this  means,  even  if  the  patient  shrink,  the  place  will  not  be  lost,  and 
the  needle  will  be  easily  introduced  through  the  space  and  will  not  strike  the 
ribs. 

£asy  as  it  may  be  thought  to  avoid  the  ribs  in  paracentesis,  it  is  in  practice 
by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  seems. 

The  amount  necessary  to  be  removed.— There  is  no  need  to  limit  this 

by  any  theoretical  consideration.  If  a  syphon  tube  be  used,  1  should  recommend 
that  as  much  be  removed  as  will  flow  away  easily.  How  much  this  will  be  in  any 
given  case  it  is  impossible  to  foretell ;  for  even  with  large  effusions  it  may  happen 
that  little  can  be  removed  on  account  of  unpleasant  symptoms  which  arise ;  but  if 
the  pleura  can  be  emptied,  or  nearly  so,  so  much  the  better.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
take  away  as  much  as  I  can  remove  in  this  way  without  discomfort  to  the  patient, 
and  I  have  never  hod  reason  to  think  this  general  rule  wrong.  It  is  true 
that  the  removal  of  a  small  amount  of  fluid  is  often  followed  by  the  si)ontaneous 
disappearance  of  the  rest,  but  this  cannot  be  calculated  upon,  and  if  the  pleura 
has  been  only  partly  emptied  and  the  fluid  re-form,  paracentesis  will  become 
necessary  all  the  earlier ;  besides,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  the  lung  to  expand  as 
freely  as  it  can  without  risk  or  discomfort. 

I  have  occasionally,  after  emptying  the  pleura  as  far  as  I  could  with  the  syphou,  affixed  the 
aspirator  to  try  how  much  more  I  coiud  get  away  under  a  greater  suction.  Frequently  I  have 
failed  to  get  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  and  that  with  the  production  of  distress  to  the  {tatient. 
Thus,  after  removing  80  ounces  with  the  synhon,  a  suction  of  -  80  inches  was  necessary  to  drain 
10  ounces  more,  and  this  caused  much  cougn  and  pain  in  the  chest,  and  was  all  that  the  patient 
could  bear. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  the  fluid  that  can  be  safely  removed  can  usually  be  taken  away 
with  the  syphon  alone,  and  that  the  aspirator  is  not  necessary. 

The  amounts  removed,  of  course,  vary.  Sixty  ounces  is  a  fair  average,  but  it  may  greatly 
exceed  this. 

Any  amount  over  100  ounces  is  unconmion. 

Among  the  250  cases  analysed,  105  ounces  were  removed  once,  112  once,  115  once,  120  three 
times,  127  once,  130  once,  139  once.     Besides  these  cases  I  have  twice  removed  150  ounces. 

The  largest  amount  recorded  is,  I  believe,  in  a  case  of  Liebermeisters,^  viz.,  7  litres,  equal  to 
245  ounces.  When  the  paracentesos  has  to  be  repeated,  the  amounts  removed  usually  decrease 
on  each  tapping,  but  not  always. 


Ist  Puncture. 

• 

2nd  Puncture. 

3rd  Puncture. 

Bate  of  Formation. 

1. 

100  ounces. 

40  ounces. 

10  ounces. 

•  •  • 

2. 

63       „ 

94      „ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3. 

50       „(6thday) 

50      ,1   (5  days  later). 

27  ounces. 

10  ounces  a  day. 

4. 

24       „ 

60      „ 

43       „ 

•  •  • 

5. 

90       „ 

100      „  (14  days  later). 

•  •  • 

«    ,. 

6. 

50       „ 

57      ,,   (4  days  later). 

•  *  • 

"    ,. 

7. 

70       „ 

90       „ 

40  ounces. 

■  ■  • 

Some  of  the  recorded  amounts  appear  almost  to  be  incredible  and  impossible. 

Thus  Hodges^  evacuated  13  pints  (260  ounces)  at  one  operation  ;  and  Oge,'  after  removing 
4  pints  on  one  day,  removed  14  more  within  forty -eifiht  hours,  i.e.,  360  ounces  in  two  paracenteses. 

Of  pus  even  larger  amounts  have  been  removed.  Of,  Wilson  Fox,  note,  p.  967,  e,g,^  11,  15, 
and  20  pints. 

Risks  of  the  operation. — ^There  are  practically  no  risks  at  all  if  ordinary 
care  be  used  and  if  the  diagnosis  be  correct. 

Of  course  it  is  in  all  cases  important  to  ascertain  carefully,  before  the  opera- 
tion is  commenced,  where  the  heart  is  placed,  and  this  may  be  determincKi  by 
auscultation,  if  by  no  other  means. 

The  diaphragm  is  very  unlikely  to  be  touched  if  the  needle  be  inserted  in 
the  place  recommended  and  directed  towards  the  middle  of  the  chest.  A  mere 
punctiu-e  of  the  diaphragm  is,  however,  of  no  serious  consequence,  and  I  have  even 
known,  in  a  case  of  ascites,  the  abdomen  emptied  through  a  needle  inserted  into 
the  right  chest,  to  remove  an  effusion  which  was  thought  to  be  there  and  was  not, 
so  that  the  diaphragm  was  penetrated. 

Nor  is  the  lung  likely  to  be  injured.  It  is,  I  suppose,  often  pricked, 
especially  if  the  needle  pass  into  the  chest  with  a  jump.  A  mere  puncture  will 
do  no  harm,  and  a  laceration  of  the  lung  by  the  needle,  I  believe,  hardly  ever 
occurs. 

If  the  lung  be  torn  during  paracentesis,  it  is  generally  not  due  to  the  needle  but 
becau.se  the  aspirator  has  been  used  and  too  much  suction  employed. 

Wounding  of  the  intercostal  artery  is  a  danger  more  imaginary  than  real. 
I  have  never  seen  such  an  accident  occur,  though  a  few  cases  of  it  are 
recorded. 

Indications  for  the  stopping  of  paracentesis  before  the  complete 

removal  of  the  fluid. — The  indications  are  mainly  these — pain,  cough,  general 
distress,  and  faintness,  change  in  the  character  of  the  fluid  withdrawn,  and  dyspnoea. 
These  symptoms  are  most  likely  to  arise  when  the  fluid  has  been  removed  rap^ 
and  especially  if  the  aspirator  be  used  with  too  much  suction ;  still  the' 
occur  in  any  case,  and  with  every  precaution. 


1  DeuUeh  med.  Woeh,,  1890,  No.  11. 
'  PractilioneTf  vol.  xiL 
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1.  I'aiii. — This  ix  uaiially  felt  after  the  fluid  haa  been  flowing  for  a  short  time  j, 
commonly  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  atemum,  under  the  clav* 
shoulder,  aud  occasionally  underneath  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  or  in  Iho 
preecordial  regiou. 

It  IB  evidently  often  aevere,  for  the  patient  may  become  very  reatleaB  with  it 
or  even  feel  faint,  aud  the  pulse  may  beeome  unsteady. 

Under  such  circiimRtances  the  flow  of  fluid  should  ba  stopped  for  a  time,  t 
a  littlo  brandy  given.  When  the  patient  haa  recovered  the  flow  of  fluid  may  bfl'i 
Btarted  again.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  more  fluid  may  be  removed  before  pain 
ia  again  experienced,  but  usually  the  pain  increases  directly  the  flow  of  fluid  i 
□ommences,  and  soon  becomes  so  severe  that  the  operation  has  to  be  stopped. 

No  doubt,  in  moat  cases,  the  pain  is  due  to  the  stretching  of  adhesions,  whioh. 
may  even  be  felt  hy  the  patient  to  snap.  As  soon  as  the  operatiou  is  over,  the 
pain  usually  ceases.  It  Duty  last  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two,  ami  may  then 
be  relieved  by  a  little  stimulant  and  a  few  minims  of  opium,  or  by  strapping  tbd 
Bide  firmly. 

2.  Cauph  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  and  is  perhaps  the  commonest  ci 
of  the  stopping  of  the  operation.     It  is  dry,  short,  frequent,  painful,  and  Hometimui 
almost  paro.iysmal.     It  usually  commences  after  a  certain  amonut  of  the  fluid  hai 
been  withilrawn,  and  becomes  worse  if  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  is  continued. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  lung,  as  it  expands,  by  the  cannula, 
and  will  then  diminish  if  ihe  needle  be  slightly  drawn  out ;  this  manoeuvre,  at 
any  rate,  should  be  tried  before  the  operation  is  stopped.  But  it  is  often  to  be 
attributed  rather  to  irritation  in  the  lung,  consequent  on  its  re-expansion  and  tO' 
the  alteration  of  the  circulation  through  it. 

If  the  cough  be  very  severe,  and  if  it  continue  after  the  needle  ia  removed,, 
a  little  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given  on  the  tongue  and  the  side  bo  firmly- 
strapped  for  a  few  hours. 

3.  Ofneral  Diftret. — Sometimes,  without  either  pain  or  cough,  the  patient 
complains  of  great  general  discomfort  and  alarm,  and  passes  into  an  emotional, 
almost  hysterical,  condition,  and  soon  begs  that  the  operation  may  be  stopped,  say- 
ing that  he  cannot  endure  it  any  lunger.  Vet  the  attacks  are  not  hysterical,  for  itti 
nervous,  emotional  patients  who  dread  the  operation  the  excitement  is  present 
before  the  nperatiou  is  commenced,  aud  generally  ceases  as  soon  as  the  needle  h 
passed  and  the  fluid  flows ;  whereas,  in  these  cases  the  condition  comes  on  aft 
the  fluid  has  been  flowing  for  some  time,  and  often  in  patients  who  have  had  n{>' 
dread  of  the  operation,  and  are  phlegmatic  rather  than  nervous,  excitable  persons. 

The  attacks  are  very  like  what  is  seen  in  certain  cardiac  conditions,  and  they 
may  very  likely  be  of  cardiac  origin,  consequent  on  the  disturbance  of  the' 
circulation  hy  the  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the  pleura.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
a  real  basis,  and  may  prove  of  considerable  gravity  if  disregarded. 

It  is  best  at  once  to  stop  the  flow  of  fluid,  and  if  the  symptoms  do  not  psas 
oflT  quickly  to  terminate  the  operation. 

4.  OhaTigi'-in  the  eharaeler  itf  the  fluid. — 
(a)  The  fluid,  may  beromehlood-iilained. — This  is  due  usually  to  the  rupture 

of  some  vascular  adhesion,  or  to  the  tearing  of  vascular  vegetations 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  usually  developed  towards  the 
end  of  the  paracentesis.  It  is  rarely  more  in  amount  than  enough 
to  stain  the  fluid  red,  the  colour  being  bright  red,  like  that  of 
recent  blood,  not  dark,  as  in  those  cases  where  the  fluid  itself  has 
been  sometime  hojmorrhagic.  In  those  rare  cases  in  which  t 
'  'tercostal  artery  has  been  wounded  with  the  needle,  the  htemor- 
ige  may,  of  courBe,  be  free. 
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In  nearly  all  these  cases,  as  stated,  the  effusion  will  in  all  probability 
spontaneously  disappear  in  time.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
paracentesis  will  accelerate  cure,  and  when  it  should  be  performed.  Upon  these 
points  there  is  room  for  great  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  advocate  the 
earliest  possible  interference,  even  as  soon  as  the  effusion  can  be  diagnosed. 
Others  would  leave  it  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  some  still  longer. 

As  to  early  interference,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  the  advantage  of 
interference  by  figures,  which  are  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to  lead  to  a  right  con- 
clusion. There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion^  with  which  my  per- 
sonal experience  agrees,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  perform  paracentesis  too  early, 
during  the  ingravescent  stage,  unless  the  effusion  reach  large  dimensions  rapidly  or 
severe  symptoms  be  present.  As  long  as  the  effusion  is  of  moderate  dimensions 
it  is  best  to  postpone  paracentesis  till  the  active  or  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is 
passed,  or  at  any  rate  until  the  case  has  been  watched  for  some  little  time. 

Most  of  the  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  which  were  tapped  had  been  ill, 
though  not  in  the  hospital,  for  two  to  three  weeks.  In  some  cases  paracentesis 
was  performed  at  once,  being  urgent,  and  in  many  after  only  two  or  three  days*^ 
stay  in  the  hospital. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  is  equally  strong  in  favour  of  not  leaving  the 
effusion  too  long  unrelieved,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  if  an  effusion  shows  no 
sign  of  diminution  by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  it  will  be  well  to  tap. 

The  reasons  for  early  paracentesis  are  chieflv  theoretical. 

First,  that  the  etfusion  is  checked.  Of  this  thert  is  no  conclusive  evidence.  Some  autho- 
rities, indeed,  maintain  that  operation  during  the  active  stage  excites  effusion,  and  acts  as  an 
irritant  to  the  pleura.  At  any  rate,  what  is  constantly  observed  is  that  the  fluid  is  rapidly 
reproduced  after  paracentesis,  just  as  if  no  good  had  really  been  done. 

Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  lung  is  left  compressed  by  the  fluid  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
bound  down  by  adhesion,  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  re-expansion.  Now,  although  there  are 
a  few  cases  recorded  in  which  extensive  adhesions  have  formed  within  a  few  days,  such  cases  are 
altogether  rare.  If  adhesions  do  form  so  early,  they  are  usually  soft  and  unresistant,  so  that  they 
otfer  no  real  difficulty  to  the  re-expansion  of  the  lung  when  the  inflammation  lias  subsided  and 
the  fluid  has  been  removed  or  has  spontaneously  disappeared.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even 
when  the  fluid  has  been  left  for  weeks,  the  lungs  come  out  again  without  difficulty  when  the 
fluid  is  withdrawn,  and  there  are  many  cases  recorded  in  which  the  lungs  have  re-expanded  com- 
pletely after  being  compressed  by  an  eflusion  for  many  months. 

Thus,  Woillez  records  a  case  of  complete  re-expansion  of  the  lung  after  an  effusion  of  nine 
months'  duration,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  occur  after  an  effusion  of  double  that  duration. 

Thus  the  two  main  indications  for  early  paracentesis  Droving  to  be  based  on  theory  rather 
than  on  clinical  experience,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  neea  to  be  in  a  hurrv  to  perform  paracen- 
tesis,  but  that  it  may  be  safely  post^ioned  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer  if  it  should  be 
thought  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  the  acute  ingravescent  stage  is  passed,  recovery  is  greatly  accelerated  ;  that  is 
to  say,  much  time  is  gained  by  the  removal  of  the  fluid  even  when  the  effusion  is  small. 

We  might  therefore  sum  up  the  question  of  paracentesis  in  this  way :  There 
is  no  reason  to  hesitate  to  perform  paracentesis  whenever  it  seems  in  any  way 
indicated ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  necessity  to  be  in  a  violent  hurry  if  the 
symptoms  do  not  suggest  it. 

The  general  frequency  of  paracentesis  is  about  50  per  cent.,  t,e, ,  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion 
nowadays  about  50  per  cent  will  be  tapped.  Of  the  200  cases  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
92  were  tapped,  equal  to  46  per  cent  Of  50  cases  under  my  own  care,  27  oases  were  tapped.  Of 
the  latter,  2  were  tapped  twice,  and  8  three  times.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  larger  figuiaa 
from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  which  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  required  mfxn  thtn  on*- 
paracentesis. 

Centra-indications  for  Paracentesis.— I  do  not  think  then 

any,  but  there  are  a  few  questions  whioh  deserve  consideration  in  tUi 
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The  duration  of  tlie  attack  is  usually  short,  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two, 
but  occasionally  longer ;  in  the  longest  recorded  case  the  attack  continued  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  (forty-eight  hours). 

The  quantity  of  fluid  varies  usually  with  the  duration,  from  a  few  ounces 
only  to  even  more  than  3  pints.  The  actual  amount  often  appears  much  greater 
than  it  is,  owing  to  the  number  of  air-bubbles  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

In  character  the  fluid  is  frothy,  in  appearance  like  that  of  acute  bronchitis. 
On  standing  it  divides  into  three  layers,  the  upper  whitish  and  very  frothy,  the 
middle  opalescent,  the  lower  denser  and  more  viscid.  Analysis  shows  that  it  is 
rich  in  mucin  and  poor  in  albumen,  the  opposite  being  the  case  with  the  fluid  of 
the  eflusion. 

Analysis  of  Fluid  (Terillon). 


The  pleural  effusion. 


Put.  with  acetic  acid  .      Slight 

Mucus  (Tm^ton)      .  l*t$  per  cent. 

Albumen  {Dvjardin  Beaumetz)  6  to  8  j)er  cent. 


The  albuminous  expectoration. 


Copious. 
1  "4  per  cent 
0-1 


i> 


The  physical  signs^  indicating  congestion  of  the  lungs,  viz.,  wheezing  and 
crepitation,  are  present  usually  on  the  affected  side  only,  but  occasionally  on 
both  ;  while  in  some  of  the  fatal  cases,  though  aggravated  by  the  paracentesis, 
they  were  present  before  the  operation  was  commenced. 

There  appears  to  be  no  necessary  relation  between  the  duration  of  the  pleurisy 
prior  to  paracentesis  and  the  liability  to  serous  expectoration ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  cases  have  been  of  at  least  some  weeks'  standing. 

Where  paracentesis  has  been  repeated,  the  serous  expectoration  has  sometimes 
followed  each  operation,  and  Behier  ^  records  a  case  in  which  this  happened  four 
times. 

It  is  not  to  he  connected  simply  toith  the  use  of  the  aspirator  or  the  employ- 
ment of  too  much  suction  in  drawing  the  fluid  off*,  for  in  16  (non-fatal)  cases, 
recorded  by  Dieulafoy,  the  aspirator  was  used  only  in  4,  the  fluid  in  the  other 
12  being  removed  by  syphonage;  while  in  6  fatjil  cases  the  aspirator  was  used 
only  in  3.  Dieulafoy,^  however,  thinks  that  the  risk  is  increased  if  the  fluid  be 
drawn  off  in  too  large  quantity  and  with  too  great  rapidity. 

The  result  is  rarely  fatal,  though  the  symptoms  may  be  very  alarming  for  a 
time. 

Complications  and  post-mortem  appearances. — Among  the  fatal  cases  some 
other  complication  besides  the  eff^usion  is  generally  found,  e.g.,  morbus  cordis, 
pleural  adhesions  over  the  opposite  lung,  a  clot  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or,  as 
in  Scriba's  *  case,  a  fibrinous  plug  in  the  bronchus  of  the  affected  side.  The 
general  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  lungs  are  those  of  extreme  oedema. 

Serous  expectoration  is  stated,  moreover,  not  to  be  peculiar  to  paracentesis. 
Thus,  cases  are  described,  in  the  course  of  empyema,  of  thoracic  aneurysm ;  and 
in  some  cases  of  pleural  eff'usion  it  occurred  before  paracentesis.  Similar  expectora- 
tion may  occur  when  the  trachea  has  been  pressed  upon  and  on  the  point  of 
being  perforated  by  an  aneurysm  or  new-growth  ;  but  as  the  fluid  is  then  saliva- 
like, not  mixed  with  air,  and  frothy,  these  cases  of  tracheal  pressure  can 
hardly,  I  think,  be  fairly  compared  with  the  conditions  we  are  now  discussing. 

^  r Union  Midic.,  1873.  ^  Sull.  de  VAcad,  de  M4d.,  1892,  xxvil  488. 

^  D.  A,f,  klin,  Med.,  1885,  zxzvi,  328,  and  for  other  references. 
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Serous  expectoration  certainly  seems  to  be  less  frequent  of  recent  years  than 
it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  think  this  must  be  connected  with  the 
earlier  performance  of  paracentesis. 

Theories, — There  are  three  explanations  of  the  phenomenon  which  have  been 
suggested. 

I.  Per/orcUion  of  the  lung,  and  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity  through 
the  lung ;  the  perforation  being  due  either  to  laceration  by  the  needle  or  to  rupture  by  tne 
aspirator. 

To  this  theory  there  are  several  insuperable  objections. 

1.  That,  if  the  result  of  perforation,  the  discharge  of  fluid  ought  to  commence  at  once,  and 
not  after  an  interval,  sometimes  a  long  interval,  as  is  occasionally  the  case. 

2.  That  air  should  escape  with  the  fluid  during  the  operation,  and  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumothorax  develop,  but  this  does  not  occur. 

3.  That  s|K)ntaneous  perforation  of  the  lung,  common  as  it  is  in  empyema,  is  practically  un- 
known with  serous  eflusion. 

MM  4.  That  a  puncture  made  by  the  needle  would  be  too  fine  for  the  fluid  to  escape  by. 
Puncture  of  the  lung  is  certainly  not  a  rare  accident  in  paracentesis,  and  produces  no  results  of 
consequence.  The  argument  that  punctures  are  not  found  pofst-mortem  in  the  fatal  cases  is  not 
worth  much,  because  the  aperture  is  not  always  to  be  found  even  in  pneumothorax. 

5.  That  when  the  effusion  is  large,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  cases  where  albuminous  expectora- 
tion  occurs,  the  lung  is  so  far  away  from  the  seat  of  puncture  that  it  could  hardly  be  reached 
by  the  needle. 

6.  Lastly,  there  is  the  difference  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  two  fluids,  viz.,  that 
in  the  pleura  and  that  discharged  by  expectoration,  the  former  containing  much  albumen,  and 
the  latter  much  less  albumen,  and  a  great  deal  of  mucus. 

II.  Absorption  of  the  effusion  by  the  lung, — The  difference  in  chemical  constitution  of  the 
two  fluids  is  also  conclusive  against  this  theory,  to  which  may  be  added  the  further  objection 
that  the  {vassage  of  the  fluid  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung  through  the  stomata  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  fluid  is  removed  from  the  pleura,  and  that,  however  rapid  this  may  be,  it  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  exudation  of  fluid  from  the  bronchial  tubes. 

III.  There  remains  the  third  and  only  satisfactory  theory,  viz.,  that  the  condition  is  the 
result  of  oedema  of  the  lung.    This  theory  seems  to  conform  best  to  the  facts,  for — 

(a)  The  condition  takes  some  little  time,  it  may  be  an  hour  or  so,  to  develop. 

\b)  In  the  fatal  cases  oedema  of  the  lung  is  the  |)athological  condition  found  on  post-mortem 
examination,  and  with  this  the  physical  si^ns  observed  during  life  agree. 

(c)  In  some  cases  oedema  of  the  lung  has  been  diagnosed  durins;  life  and  found  post-mortem, 
although  there  had  been  no  albuminous  expectoration.'  The  simple  explanation,  then,  is 
that  death  occurred  so  rapidly  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  expectoration  to 
occur. 

{(l)  Theoretical  considerations  support  this  view ;  for  when  a  lung  has  been  for  some 
time  collapsed  and  is  rapidly  distended,  the  result  must  be  that  not  only  will  air  pass 
into  the  air  vesicles,  but  blood  into  the  blood  vessels,  as  well  as  lymph  into 
the  lymphatics,  just  as  happens  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  after  the  application  of  dry 
cups  to  the  skin,  (yohnheim  showed  that  the  permeability  of  the  vessels  in  a  lung 
which  had  been  some  time  collapsed  was  far  greater  than  that  of  a  healthy  lung,  so  that 
the  fluid  would  pass  more  readily  from  the  blood  vessels  into  the  lymphatics,  and 
probably  also  from  the  lymphatics  into  the  air  vesicles  or  bronchi. 

But  though  these  general  conditions,  favourable  to  the  production  of  cedema  of  the  lung, 
exist  in  every  case  which  is  tapped,  yet  serous  expectoration  is  a  very  rare  event,  and  some  ex- 
planation must  be  found  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  occur  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Some  nervous  influence,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  has  been  suggested  as 
an  explanation.  **  Obscurum  per  obscunus"  is  the  best  criticism  ¥dth  which  to  meet  such  a 
theory  as  this,  for  it  rests  on  mere  speculation  and  is  unsupported  by  facts. 

There  is  more  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  abnom 
logical  conditions.     In  the  non-fatal  cases  the  serous  expectoration  must  depend 
transient  condition  which  soon  rights  itself.     It  seems  most  natural  to  oonnecst  tl* 
sudden  disturbance  of  the  circulation  to  which  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  mi»±  Ic 
is  supported  by  Cohnheim*s  observation  just  referred  to.    This  would  be  i 

1  Woillez,  V  Union  M4d.,  1878,  No.  77.  «  Hm 
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likely,  therefore,  to  produce  symptoms  when  a  Urge  amount  of  fluid  had  been  withdrawn 
raindlj  ;  and  it  ma^  be  due  to  the  improved  methods  of  paracentesis  that  the  condition  is  leas 
frequent  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

In  the  fatal  cases  the  phenomenon,  though  excited  by  the  withdrawal  of  flutd,  must  depend 
upon  some  abnormal  conoition  which  is  persistent.  Thus,  if  the  blood  gain  access  to  the  lung 
freely  through  the  arteries  and  yet  cannot  circulate,  owins  to  some  obstruction  either  on  the 
side  of  the  veins  or  lymphatics,  oedema  of  the  lung  would  necessarily  occur,  and  conceivably 
also  a  discharge  of  fluid,  just  as  swelling  of  the  leg  occurs  when  the  lymphatics  or  main  veins  of 
the  limb  are  obstructed.  The  morbia  changes  found  post-morUm  support  this  view ;  thus  in 
some  instances  morbus  cordis  has  been  found,  in  others  a  clot  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Scriba,  in  which  the  main  bronchus  was  found 
plugged  by  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  The  condition  of  the  lymphatics  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
iMen  caremlly  investigated  in  these  cases. 

Sudden  death  in  connection  with  paracentesis. — This  is  the  rarest  of 

all  occurrences  iu  pleuritic  effusiou. 

If  one  can  judge  from  recorded  cases,  it  is  probably  rarer  now  than  it  used 
to  be,  because  in  the  present  day  effusions  are  not  allowed  to  remain  so  long, 
or  to  reach  so  large  a  size  without  relief. 

It  may  occur  at  three  different  periods — either  immediately  on  the  introduction 
of  the  needle,  during  the  operation,  or  shortly  after  the  operation  is  over. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  due  to  shock,  and  is  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  puncture 
of  the  abdomen.  Instances  of  this  very  rare  event  are  recorded  by  Besnier  and 
also  by  Leichtenstern. 

Sudden  death  occurring  during  the  operation,  or  soon  after  it,  is  to  be  referred, 
no  doubt,  to  the  same  causes  as  lead  to  that  event  before  the  effusion  has  been 
tapped,  or  to  the  complications  which  have  just  been  described  as  the  result 
of  the  paracentesis,  viz.,  oedema  of  the  lung  and  albuminous  expectoration. 

In  the  250  cases  u^)on  which  mv  statistics  are  based,  in  2  only  did  death  follow  shortly 
after  paracentesis,  but  m  neither  did  the  fatal  result  depend,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  upon  the 
operation.  In  the  first,  a  man  of  48,  the  operation  was  performed  successfully,  though 
only  20  ounces  of  Huid  were  removed,  and  then  only  with  the  help  of  an  aspirator.  The  next 
day  the  j)atient  suffered  much  from  dyspnoea ;  in  the  evening,  thirty  hours  after  the  ])ara- 
centesis,  he  exi)ectorated  a  bronchial  cast  6  inches  long,  and  died  of  suffocation.  No  autopsy  was 
permitted,  but  as  some  i>atches  of  membrane  were  observed  on  the  fauces,  it  is  possible 
that  the  patient  had  diphtheria. 

In  the  second  case,  a  man  of  35,  a  large  eflusion  existed,  which  was  relieved  by 
paracentesis.  Subset^uently,  after  getting  up,  the  patient  had  a  relapse,  fluid  re-formed  rapidly, 
and  was  again  removed  by  paracentesis.  Thirty-six  hours  later  severe  dyspnoea  set  in,  and 
the  patient  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  necropsy  (beyond  36  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  pleura) 
showed  nothing  but  a  flabby  and  somewhat  fatty  heart.  The  condition  of  the  heart  was,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  death. 

Phjrsical  signs  after  paracentesis. — Usually  as  the  fluid  is  removed  the 
lung  expands  and  the  organs  return  to  their  normal  places.  Breath-  and  voice-sounds 
become  audible  in  parts  where  they  were  absent  before,  and  frequently  friction 
is  heard  and  may  be  felt,  showing  that  the  lung  has  reached  the  chest  walls, 
and  that  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  actually  in  contact. 

Friction  is  most  frequently  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  or,  at  any  rate 
not  in  the  lowest.     It  may  be  audible  over  nearly  the  whole  side.     Usually  it 
disappears  in  time,  as  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  become  adherent,  but  it  may 
continue  a  long  time.     I  have  heard  it  nine  months  after  the  paracentesis,  as 
plainly  and  as  extensively  as  at  first. 

With  the  return  of  breath  sounds  wheezing  or  crepitation  are  also  heard, 
and  are  no  doubt  due,  in  most  cases,  to  some  exudation  of  fluid  into  the  air- 
tubes  ;  the  crepitation  may  be  the  result  of  the  opening  out  of  the  collapsed  air 
vesicles,  and  is  then  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  some  forms  of  pleuritic  friction. 

uther  case  these  physical  signs  quickly  pass  oflT. 
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The  percussion  over  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  often  becomes  markedly 
tympanitic,  so  as  to  suggest  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax ;  but  as  the  voice- 
and  breath-sounds  are  audible,  and  often,  in  addition,  crepitation  and  wheezing 
are  heard,  while  the  more  characteristic  signs  of  pneumothorax  are  absent^  it 
is  clear  that  the  tympanitic  resonance  is  connected  with  the  expansion  of  the 
lung.  This  is  to  be  explained,  I  believe,  in  the  same  way  as  that  met  with 
above  a  pleural  effusion  or  a  pneumonic  lung,  as  due  to  the  loss  of  elastic 
tone  or  tension  in  the  lung,  the  nutrition  of  which  has  been  impaired  by  being 
for  some  time  collapsed. 

This  hyper-resonance  after  paracentesis  is  generally  met  with  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  in  front,  but  it  may  occur  elsewhere ;  for  instance,  I  have  seen 
it  behind,  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  It  usually  passes  away  in  a  few  hours, 
but  it  may  persist  for  two  or  three  days.  With  this  hyper-resonance  is  some- 
times associated  great  exaggeration  of  the  breath-sounds,  so  that  they  may 
become  bronchial  or  even  amphoric.     This,  too,  is  a  transitory  phenomenon. 

Pneumothorax  after  paracentesis  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  usually 
due  to  rupture  of  the  lung  owing  to  excessive  suction  being  employed  with 
the  aspirator.  Sometimes,  when  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  negative,  air  may 
enter  by  the  needle,  for  which  reason  it  is  wise,  if  the  syphon  be  employed,  that 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  should  be  kept  under  water ;  but  more  commonly,  if  air 
enter  the  thorax  through  the  needle,  it  is  later  in  the  operation  and  after  a 
certain  amount  of  fluid  has  been  removed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  air  may  gain  access  through  the  skin  puncture  at 
the  side  of  the  needle.  I  do  not  think  this  is  possible,  and  I  certainly  have 
never  seen  it  happen. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura  after  paracentesis  has  also  been 
referred  to  the  exhalation  of  gas  from  the  fluid.  That  the  effusion  contains 
much  gas,  which  can  be  easily  sucked  out  of  it,  is  seen  in  the  aspirator- 
bottle,  while  it  is  being  exhausted.  This,  however,  only  occurs  when  the  bottle 
already  contains  air,  and  does  not  happen  if  the  mouth  of  the  tube  by  which 
the  exhaustion  is  being  made  is  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  or  if  the  bottle 
be  completely  full  of  fluid. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  pleura  the  exhalation  of  gas  from  the  fluid  implies 
the  pre-existence  of  air  already  in  the  pleura,  but  it  does  not  explain  how  the 
air  got  there. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura  is  not  in  itself  harmful,  as  long  as  it  is 
aseptic,  for  it  is  readily  absorbed.  The  risk  is,  that  the  air  in  entering  the 
pleura  may  carry  infective  organisms  with  it,  and  excite  some  fresh  or 
different  kind  of  inflammation.  The  source  of  infection  is  no  doubt  to  be  found 
in  the  tubes  used,  if  they  have  not  been  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and 
it  is  during  its  passage  back  through  them  that  the  air  acquires  its  infective 
properties. 

In  certain  cases  disinfected  air  has  been  deliberately  introduced  into  the 
pleura,  with  the  object  of  displacing  the  fluid  by  air,  which  may  be  more  readily 
absorbed. 

The  cases  in  which  this  procedure  has  been  recommended  are  those  in  which 
the  lung  is  bound  down  by  adhesions  so  that  it  cannot  completely  expand 
to  fill  the  pleura,  the  space  left  becoming  in  consequence  refiUed  with  fluid, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  has  been  emptied.  When  used  in  this  way  the  air 
should  be  passed  through  boiled  water  containing  carbolic  aoid,  or  some  oM 
antiseptic,  and  filtered  through  cotton  wool. 
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Experience  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  show  any  material  advantage  for 
this  method  of  treatment  over  that  of  leaving  the  fluid  there,  and  performing 
paracentesis  when  necessary. 

Indeed,  the  air  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  the  fluid  returns  just  as  if  no  air  had 
been  introduced.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  method  which  might  be  reasonably 
tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

Results  of  paracentesis. — The  results  of  paracentesis,  when  properly  carried 
out,  are  almost  always  beneficial.  In  some  cases  recovery  is  very  rapid,  and  a  single 
paracentesis  may  be  sufficient  for  cure.  Even  the  removal  of  quite  a  small 
portion  of  the  fluid  is  often  followed  by  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  rest.  Fre- 
quently the  operation  has  to  be  repeated  (10  per  cent.).  No  special  rules  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  when,  and  how  often,  paracentesis  should  be  performed  ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  indications  for  its  repetition  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  original  operation,  except  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  so  long.  There 
are,  in  my  experience,  no  objections  to  repeated  paracentesis,  and  though  some 
writers  set  their  authority  against  it,  I  cannot  understand  their  reasons  now 
that  the  operation  is  so  free  from  risk  when  properly  performed. 

Treatment  by  Free  Incision. 

If  paracentesis  fail  to  cure  an  effusion,  is  there  anything  else  that  can  be 
done  ?  The  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  lay  the  side  freely  open  and  to  put  in  a 
drainage  tube ;  in  fac^  to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  an  empyema.  Whether 
this  is  a  line  of  treatment  which  can  be  safely  adopted,  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  particular  case  in  question.  It  will,  of  course,  be  quite  unsuitable 
to  any  case  where  pleuritic  efliision  is  secondary  to  some  grave  disease,  as,  for 
instance,  advanced  phthisis  or  mediastinal  tumour;  and  it  is  practically  restricted 
to  cases  which  are,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  of  simple  origin,  or,  if  of  tubercular 
nature,  where  there  are  no  signs  of  progressive  disease. 

The  objection  is  that,  do  what  we  will,  even  with  the  strictest  anti- 
septic precautions,  it  will  be  found  practically  impossible  to  prevent  the  serous 
effusion  from  being  converted  into  an  empyema ;  and  although  the  risks  of 
empyema  may  not  be  so  great  as  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  regard 
them,  still  they  are  certainly  greater  than  those  of  simple  serous  effusion. 

There  are  but  very  few  cases  recorded  in  which  this  method  of  treatment 
has  been  adopted.     I  have  treated  two  cases  in  this  way,  and  both  with  success. 

1.  A  young  lady,  aged  31,  whose  abdomen  and  right  pleura  had  been  full  of  fluid  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  came  under  my  care  with  the  question  as  to  whether  anything 
could  be  done  to  relieve  her.  The  fluid  had  been  known  to  be  present  for  some  months,  but 
paracentesis  had  never  been  performed,  either  of  the  pleura  or  the  abdomen.  The  case  was  one 
evidently  of  tubercular  origin,  but  there  were  no  signs  at  the  time  of  any  progressive  mischief ; 
for  although  the  {)atient  was  extremely  thin  and  feeble,  yet  there  was  no  elevation  of  tem|)erature 
or  niffht  sweats,  no  cough  or  expectoration,  nor  anything  to  indicate  the  presence  of  phthisis. 

The  abdomen  was  ta])ped,  and  the  fluid  did  not  return.  The  pleura  was  tapped  repeatedly, 
in  all  thirty-nine  times  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  side  was 
laid  freely  ojien  with  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted.  The  day 
after  the  operation  the  tem  jierature  rose  ;  it  became  hectic,  and  continued  hectic  for  a  considerable 
time.  A  week  or  so  after  the  operation,  the  fluid,  which  had  hitherto  been  serous,  became 
purulent,  but  the  discharge  was  never  copious,  and  the  drainage  was  free,  so  that  the  fever  did 
not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  condition  of  the  pleura,  and  it  was  feared  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
tuberculosis  had  occurred.  For  three  months  the  patient  remained  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
but  then  began  gradually  to  improve  ;  the  fluid  ceased  to  be  purulent,  soon  the  discharge  ceased, 
and  the  siae  was  closed,  the  lung  expanding  completdy,  and  no  external  deformity  was 
left.  It  is  now  more  than  seven  years  ago  ;  the  chest  still  continues,  I  believe,  perfectly  normal, 
«nd  no  fresh  signs  of  any  kind  have  developed,  either  in  the  lung  or  in  the  pleura,  the  recovery 
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8h(>rtl;  Biter  tlie  publicHition  of  this  cose.  Dr.  Morrison  recorded  a,  HlmilBr  one  wliich  had 
been  under  his  oitre  in  the  year  ISS2. 

Of  this  case  the  futlowinu  is  a  short  sammary  :— 

A  wonun,  aged  23,  suffering  (roro  ovarinn  tumoar,  was  funnd  to  have  a  right  pleural 
elTuaioii.  The  abdomen  was  ta^'ped,  but  it  filled  again.  The  iilrura  was  then  tapiied,  in 
all  ail  times,  at  iotervaU  ot  a  few  days,  the  quantitiea  removed  bdng  25  oQlicea  on  the  lirst 
paraceDteKis,  90  on  llie  second,  and  20  on  eacJi  sabsequent  oocasiuu.  Then  the  side 
was  opened,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted.  Fur  five  days  after  the  o]wratioii  the  discharge  was 
pnifuse,  the  temperature  remaining  at  100,  as  it  was  b«fure  the  opetatiotl.  Ou  the  sixth  day 
thv  diwharge  suudenly  ceased  ;  ou  the  aigbtli  day  thu  tube  was  removed  ;  and  in  Tuurteen  davi 
the  Hide  appeared  to  be  )ierfectly  well.  A  few  days  later  ovariotomy  was  performed,  but  the 
patient  never  rallied  from  the  operation.     So  pott-morlem  eiaminatiun  was  made. 

Somewhat  later  a  pajier  was  read  before  the  Clinical  Society  by  Dr.  Wilson,  upon  three  cases 

iu  which  the  ploun  was  iucised  fur  serous  eHusioii  within  a  few  days  of  th«  onset  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  two  casea,  the  patients  were  well  after  about  ten  days.  In  the  thiid  case,  which  was 
complicated  with  iuHuenza  and  pneumonia,  t]>e  patient  was  almost  moribund  at  the  time  of 
operatiou.  Fur  some  weeks  subseqaenlly  the  temjiorBiture  continued  to  rise  at  night,  and  aome 
pus  was  discharged.  About  three  moDths  later,  the  wound,  which  liad  been  allowed  tji  clow, 
was  reopened,  and  ahout  1  ounces  of  pua  escaped.  Drainage  was  then  elfectually  provided  for, 
and  in  the  eud  recovery  became  complete  in  about  nine  months  after  the  operation, 

2.  My  second  case  is  the  following  : — Alfred  Y.  came  under  observation  on  21st  Sojitember 
ISflB  with  right  pleural  effusion  of  thirteen  months'  duration.  The  aide  was  brim-full,  measur- 
ing IJ  i[icTies  more  than  the  other  (17^  to  16),  and  the  heart  was  gmatty  displaced. 
Elpluratury  puncture  showed  the  Huid  to  be  serous,  and  cultivation  proved  it  sterile. 

PancenteitiB  n-as  jieribrmed  on  26th  September,  and  38  ounces  removed  ;  again  on  23nl 
October  and  on  17th  November,  with  the  removal  of  80  and  47  ounc-es  res|H?<:tively.  The 
fluid  rcaccumulated,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  a  free  incision.  This  was  done  on  6th 
January  18B7,  in  the  axillaiy  lino  in  the  seventh  fjiiici:,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted  ; 
a  laige  amuunt  of  Huid  was  evacuated.  A  piece  of  rib  was  nut  excised ;  it  was  not  thought 
vecBsaary  at  the  time,  and  did  not  become  necessary  afterwards. 

The  day  following,  the  temperature,  which  had  buen  previously  normal,  rose  to  102°,  P.  120, 
H.  40. 

For  a  [ew  days  mach  fluid  escaped,  but  it  rvmained  serons,  gradually  decreasing  in  quantity 
for  Hve  days,  when  it  became  purulent,  at  tho  same  time  dimimshing  very  greatly  in  amount, 
to  that  not  more  than  2  ounoea  were  discbaiged  in  the  twentv-four  honrs. 

On  13th  January,  ».«.,  a  week  after  the  oneraUon,  the  following  note  was  taken  ; — 

"The  patient  seems  comfortable  and  well,  and  is  suffering  no  pain.  The  respiratioDG  are 
quiitt  and  number  about  20.    The  wound  is  beidthy." 

The  side  was  now  eX[ilorcd  with  a  probe.  It  was  found  that  the  lung  bad  founded  in  all 
directions,  and  nothing  seemed  left  of  the  pleural  cavity  noept  the  long  track  iu  which  the  lube 
lay.  In  moat  parts  this  was  quite  narrow,  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  probably  Icaa,  iu 
diameter ;  but  at  the  eud,  about  8  inches  from  the  opening  in  the  side,  it  was  somewhat  wider, 
and  measured  about  on  inch  in  diameter. 

The  jiereQsidon  note  in  front  in  the  upiwr  part,  down  to  about  the  level  of  the  np|ier  border 
of  the  third  rib,  was  hyper- resonant,  the  breatbiug  somewhat  amphoric  in  character,  and  a  belt- 
■onnd  obtained.  Pussibly  some  air  was  preaetit  in  the  pleura  here,  but  if  so,  the  cavity  must 
have  been  out  ofT  from  the  lower  part.  In  a  few  days  this  by  per- resonance  disapiicared,  and 
with  it  the  bell -sound. 

The  [ntient  aoon  became  well,  except  for  the  fistulous  track  ia  wliich  the  tube  lay. 

On  Bth  March  the  following  note  was  made  : — 

"  The  probe  shows  that  there  is  a  long  tubular  sinus,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  6  inches  in 
length,  extending  down  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  straight  inwards  from  the  incision  in  the 
chest  wall  The  vocal  vibrations  an  felt  all  over  the  right  base  behind  as  distinctly  as  on  the 
other  side,  but  there  is  not  much  respimtory  murmur  heard  here.  In  front  the  breathing  can 
be  heard  feebly  over  the  whole  upper  iiart  of  the  cheat  down  to  the  level  of  the  nipple." 

On  18th  May  I  examined  the  aide  Bomowhot  carefully,  to  see  if  a  further  incisiou  cuuld  be 
mode  in  order  to  drain  the  small  bulbous  cavity  in  which  the  flstuloua  track  eeemed  to  end. 
This,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  small,  and  to  lie  ho  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr», 
that  it  could  not  be  safely  teoched  with  the  knife.  The  patient  was  then  sent  away  to  the 
ocmntiy. 
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Specu^l  treatment  will  be  directed  towards  getting  the  lungs  to  expand 
completely  and  removing  any  contraction  of  the  side  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  pleurisy.  For  this  purpose  gentle  gymnastics  are  useful,  especially  such 
calisthenic  exercises  as  will  expand  the  chest  without  unnecessarily  violent  effort. 

In  the  same  way,  walking,  rowing,  and  to  some  extent  mountain  climbing, 
are  useful ;  but  the  exercise  must  not  be  overdone,  and  must  in  all  cases  stop 
short  of  actual  fatigue. 

These  aids  may  be  supplemented  by  methods  more  especially  directed  to  the 
lungs.  The  patient,  for  example,  may  be  caused  to  expire  under  increased  pres- 
sure, and  for  this  purpose  various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised,  such 
as  Waldenberg's  gasometer,  and  others.  A  simple  method,  which  I  have  used 
with  advantage,  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  breathe  through  a  fairly  large  tube, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  jar  or  jug  filled  with  water, 
so  that  expiration  is  made  under  a  pressure  of  about  18  to  24  inches  of  water. 

Ill  dealing  with  the  defects  left  behind  by  pleuritic  effusion,  the  essential 
factor  in  all  methods  of  treatment  is  time.  Time  alone  will  lead  to  cure  or 
great  improvement,  without  any  special  methods  of  treatment  at  all,  for,  at 
the  best,  these  are  but  auxiliary.  With  stiff  joints  it  is  surprising  what  time  and 
patience,  combined  with  gentle  use,  will  do,  and  so  it  is  also  with  the  pleura. 
It  is  better  to  trust  to  time  and  nature  than  to  have  recourse  to  violent  and 
forcible  measures,  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  seem  to  accelerate 
recovery,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  delay  it  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

63.  PURULENT  EFFUSION— EMPYEMA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  means  of 
diagnosing  the  nature  of  a  fluid  effusion  short  of  obtaining  a  specimen  of  it  by 
the  needle.  Till  that  has  been  done  the  diagnosis  is  but  an  opinion,  with  more  or 
less  of  probability  in  its  favour.  In  what  is  to  follow  the  diagnosis  of  empyema  is 
assumed  to  have  been  established. 

The  onset  of  empyema  may  be  sudden,  with  shivering,  pain  in  the  side,  and 
rapid  breathing,  very  like  what  occurs  in  pneumonia,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  cases  with  acute  onset  are  really  of  pneumonic  origin. 

In  other  cases  the  access  is  insidious.  There  may  be  a  little  pain  in  the 
side,  a  little  cough  and  some  shortness  of  breath,  but  nothing  very  definite  to 
direct  attention  to  the  chest 

Occasionally  empyema  is  found  when  there  have  been  no  special  symptoms 
at  all,  or  where  they  have  been  masked  by  those  of  some  other  disease,  e.g., 
phthisis,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  or  pyaemia.  Both  these  latter  groups 
have  been  described  as  insidious  or  latent  empyema. 

Fever. — The  fever  is  usually  of  a  hectic  character,  like  that  which  accom- 
panies suppuration  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  temperature  rising  to  102'  or 
103*  every  evening,  and  being  at  its  lowest  in  the  morning.'  The  inverted  type, 
viz.,  that  in  which  the  morning  temperature  is  the  highest,  is  occasionally  met 
with  as  in  other  cases  of  hectic  fever. 

The  daily  oscillations  are  considerable,  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum  often  being  as  much  as  several  degrees.  These  oscillations  may 
be  seen  even  when  the  maximum  temperature  is  quite  low,  and  when  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  This  may  be  compared 
with  what  occurs  in  the  post-febrile  stage  of  some  acute  fevers,  notably  typhoid, 
influenza,  and  pneumonia. 
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The  temperature  is  sometimes  found  to  be  normal,  and  that  when  the 
empyema  is  still  developing  and  active,  so  that  fever  is  not  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  suppuration  in  the  pleura,  any  more  than  it  is  of  suppuration  in 
the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  brain,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  This 
fact  is  of  great  importance  in  respect  of  diagnosis,  for  it  shows  that  the  absence 
of  fever  is  not  conclusive  against  the  purulent  nature  of  a  pleuritic  effusion. 

Whether  the  temperature  has  been  normal  or  subnormal  from  the  commence- 
ment, i.e.,  whether  the  empyema  has  been  afebrile  throughout,  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer ;  for  many  cases  of  empyema,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  do  not  come 
under  observation  until  they  have  been  ill  some  days,  or,  it  may  be,  weeks.  I 
cannot  remember  to  have  observed  any  case  of  empyema  from  the  beginning  in 
which  the  temperature  was  not  raised  during  the  first  ten  days  at  least,  even 
when  it  rapidly  fell  to  the  normal  subsequently,  so  that  many  of  these  afebrile 
cases  may  be  really  only  cases  in  which  the  febrile  stage  was  short. 

Of  the  156  cases  analysed,  the  temperature  was  normal  as  long  as  the  case  was  under 
observation  in  7  instances  ;  in  some  of  them  the  empyema  was  actually  pointing  ;  one  of 
them  was  a  case  of  empyema  associated  with  cancer  ;  ana  there  were  two  instances  of  what  I 
have  called  low  hectic,  the  charts  of  which  are  given. 

Where  empyema  follows  pneumonia,  the  temperature,  which  may  have  fallen 
to  the  normal  or  nearly  so,  rises  again  and  becomes  hectic  as  the  empyema 
develops.  As  already  stated,  this  recurrence  of  fever  may  give  the  first 
indications  of  this  complication.  A  difference  in  temperature  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  is  sometimes  observed,  that  on  the  affected  side  being  a  degree  or  two 
higher  than  on  the  sound  side.  It  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and,  though  of  interest^ 
has  no  clinical  importance. 

The  Constitutional  Signs  are  usually  well  marked.  The  patients 
become  pallid,  feeble,  and  ill,  lose  flesh,  sweat  much  during  sleep,  and  have 
occasional  attacks  of  chilliness,  sometimes  of  actual  shivering ;  but  distinct  rigors 
are  not  common. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  stand  in  close  relation  with  the  fever,  though 
not  invariably,  and  both  are  usually  well  marked  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  and  subside  or  disappear  subsequently ;  but  the  constitutional  signs  may 
be  marked  and  suggest  suppuration  even  where  the  temperature  is  normal.  In 
these  cases  it  may  be  that  a  rise  of  temperature  does  occur  at  some  time  of  the  day, 
though  it  lasts  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  keeping 
a  registering  thermometer  strapped  to  the  arm  for  several  hours  continuously.  In 
one  case  of  this  kind  the  temperature  was  proved  to  rise  daily  to  103**,  though  only 
for  about  an  hour. 

The  Physical  Signs  require  no  special  consideration,  for  they  do  not  difibr 
essentially  from  those  met  with  in  other  forms  of  effusion.  There  is  perhaps  only 
one  which  is  conclusive,  viz.,  pointing.  When,  over  a  spot  in  the  chest  walls, 
oedema  develops,  with  redness  of  the  skin  and  tenderness  to  the  touch,  we  may 
conclude  that  pus  is  present  and  has  made  its  way  through  the  chest  walls ; 
soon  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling  shows  that  the  empyema  is  on  the  point  of 
bursting.  Pointing  is  never  met  with,  except  with  purulent  effusion,  nor,  I 
think,  is  local  oedema.  Slight  general  oadema,  however,  of  the  whole  side  occasion- 
ally occurs  with  any  large  eff'usion,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  as  well  as  with 
pneumothorax,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  compression  of  the  iutrathoracio 
veins  due  to  the  high  tension  in  the  pleura. 

Short  of  local  oedema,  or  actual  pointing,  marked  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  is  strongly  suggestive  of  pus,  for  suppurative  inflammation  tends  to  involve 
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the  adjooeut  tissues.  Tu  this  itAy  the  nutrition  of  the  intercostal  muscles  is 
affected,  aud  their  vreakness  allows  the  spaces  to  bulge.  In  serous  efTusion, 
althougli  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  they  do  not  bulge,  except  when  the 
effusion  is  large  and  of  long  standing,  in  which  case  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
suffers  by  distension  and  pressure,  just  as  that  of  the  abdominal  muscles  does  in 
chronic  ascites. 

The  effusion  varies  much  in  character  in  different  cases.     It  is  general]; 

homogeneous,  of  a  creamy  consistency  and  colour,  and  presents  the  usual  char- 
acters of  pure  or  laudable  pus. 

SoRietimes  it  is  thin  and  turbid,  and  on  standing  separates  into  two  parts,  a 
sediment  of  [lus,  and  a  supernatant  turbid  fluid.  Itia,  in  fact,  aero-purulent,  i.e., 
a  serous  fluid  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  pus. 

This  separation  is  said  to  take  place  in  the  thorax  sometimes,  but  it  can  only 
occur  when  the  fluid  remains  for  some  time  undisturbed,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  patient  lies  for  some  time  quite  still,  and  does  not  move  the  affeoted  side 
even  in  breathing.  It  must,  therefore,  be  rare.  In  these  cases  flocculeut  shreds 
are  often  floating  in  the  fluid,  which  may  choke  the  needle  and  cause  difficulties 
during  paracentesis.  In  other  cases,  only,  I  believe,  in  those  of  long  standing, 
the  effusion  may  be  thick,  even  as  thick  as  curds  or  clotted  cream,  ao  that  its 
removal  by  the  needle  may  be  dirticnlt  or  ini[K>ssible.  This  condition  is  the 
result  of  iiispissation  or  condensation  of  the  effusion  by  the  absorption  of  most  of 
the  fluid  part ;  it  represents  an  attempt  at  cure. 

Th'  colour  is  usually  creamy  yellow,  but  often  has  a  greenish  tinge.  The 
presence  of  blood  may  make  the  colour  pink  or  even  red,  but  this  is  rarer  with 
empyema  than  with  serous  effusion.  Commonly  the  tint  is  salmon  or  terra  oott^ 
or  a  dull,  dirty,  chocolate- brown. 

Tk^  rfa/Uiim  is  almost  invariably  alkaline,  unless  deoompositioo  has  token 
place. 

The  nmell  is  usually  faint  and  sickly,  sometimes  sour  or  acid,  and  oecnsionally 
extremely  fietid.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  has  the  doll  or  dirty  brown  colour, 
which  shows  theadmixture  of  altered  blood.  Many  of  these  differences  are  prob- 
ably associated  with  different  pathogenic  organisms,  and  have  therefore  an 
etioloHical  as  well  as  a  clinical  value.  They  will  be  further  referred  to 
by -and- bye. 

Tke  tize. — it  is  commonly  stated  that  the  largest  pleuritic  effusions  are 
purulent,  and  there  are  no  doubt  instances  on  record  in  which  really  enormous 
amoimts  have  been  removed  from  the  pleura  by  paracentesis.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  present  day  the  largest  effusions  commonly  met  with  in  practice  are  serous, 
proljably  because  empyemata  are  recognised  early  and  operated  on. 

The  8ea(,^ Empyemata  may  occupy  the  whole  pleura,  and  amount  to  many 
pints,  yet,  aa  a  rule,  they  discharge  themselves  either  internally  or  externally 
before  they  reach  such  large  dimensions. 

Of  small  empyemata  the  usual  seat,  as  with  other  effusions,  is  at  the  base, 
and  that  even  when,  as  in  apex  pneumonia,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  empyema 
exists  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  pus  gravitating  to  the  lowest  part  and 
there  exciting  fresh  inflammation. 

Empyemata  are  moi-e  often  lucalised  than  other  effusions,  and,  when  localised, 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  peculiar  places. 

Conversely,  when  the  signs  of  a  localised  effusion  are  present  in  a  peculiar 
place,  the  probability  is  greatly  in  favour  of  empyema.  Perhaps  many  of  these 
localised  empyemata  have  originated  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung,  i.e.,  have 
been  iat^jgbar,  and  thus  have  made  their  way  to  the  surface  in  unusual  places. 
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Where  a  localised  empyema  develops  in  close  relation  with  the  pericardium, 
the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  may  be  considerable.  In  one  instance  the  dulness 
was  continuous  with  the  cardiac  dulness,  and  extended  a  long  way  outside  the 
nipple  on  the  right  side.  The  needle  proved  the  presence  of  pus,  and  a  free 
incision  only  made  it  certain  that  the  effusion  was  in  the  pleura  and  not  in  the 
pericardium. 

With  these  localised  empyemata  it  may  happen  that  the  area  of  dulness  may 
be  extensive,  yet  the  actual  amount  of  pus  be  not  more  than  an  ounce  or  two, 
and  contained  in  a  cavity  so  small  as  to  require  great  skill,  and  probably  more 
than  one  attempt  to  reach  it  successfully  with  the  needle.  The  extensive 
dulness  is  due  either  to  consolidated  lung  round  the  pus,  to  a  much  thickened 
pleura  or  abscess- wall,  or  to  some  solid  organ  in  close  proximity. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  localised  empyemata  to  diagnose  are  those  in  which 
the  pus  lies  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung  or  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and 
the  diaphragm ;  for  in  these  cases  the  physical  signs  often  give  but  little  assistance, 
and  the  pus  may  be  very  hard  to  find,  even  with  the  needle. 

COURSE  OF  THE  DISEASE. — The  course  of  an  empyema  is  usually 
steadily  progressive,  the  amount  of  fluid  increasing  slowly  but  continuously. 

Purulent  eflusion  rarely  develops  with  the  rapidity  often  seen  in  serous 
effusion ;  this  fact  may  be  of  some  use  in  diagnosis,  and  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  size  of  an  effusion  will  be  in  favour  of  serum  rather  than  of  pus. 

Spontaneous  Absorption. — If  an  empyema  be  left  to  itself,  it  is  possible 
theoretically  that  the  production  of  pus  may  stop  and  the  effusion  be 
absorbed. 

The  cells  will  then  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  their  products,  mixed 
with  the  serum  of  the  effusion,  form  a  milky  fluid,  which  will  be  absorbed. 
Sometimes  among  other  disintegration  products  cholesterin-crystals  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  Whether  complete  absorption  can  occur  spontaneously  or  not 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  satisfactorily ;  yet  it  certainly  must  occur  after 
paracentesis  not  unfrequently,  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  paracentesis 
has  been  followed  by  complete  cure ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  empty  the  pleura  completely  by  paracentesis,  it  follows  that  the 
residue  of  the  empyema  must  have  been,  and  has  in  fact  been,  absorbed. 

Partial  absorption  of  a  purulent  effusion  is  a  very  common  event.  As  a 
result  of  the  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  eflusion,  the  rest  becomes 
inspissated  or  thick,  and  may  have  the  consistency  of  curd  or  soft  cheese.  Such 
incomplete  absorption  occurs,  probably  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  chronic 
empyema,  for  the  pus  in  such  cases  is  thick  and  curdy,  and  evidence  of  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  eflusion  is  oftei^  given  during  life  by  the  contraction  which 
takes  place  in  the  affected  side.  In  the  course  of  time  the  absorption  may  be 
carried  further,  so  that  what  is  left  is  a  firm,  crumbly  mass  in  which  lime  salts 
may  be  deposited.  Specimens  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  all  museums.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  only  when  the  amount  of  pus  is  small  that  complete  absorption  can 
occur.  Yet  some  cases  will  be  referred  to  later  in  which  considerable  amounts 
completely  disappeared. 

These  results,  though  possible,  are  not  common,  and  cannot  be  calculated  on. 
As  a  rule  an  empyema,  if  left  to  itself,  sooner  or  later  makes  its  way  out  of 
the  pleura.  Generally  it  establishes  a  communication  with  the  lung,  and  the 
pus  is  got  rid  of  by  expectoration,  or  it  pierces  the  chest  wall,  and  is  discharged 
externally. 

These  results,  which  are  the  most  frequent,  are  also  the  most  favourable,  for 
it  is  in  these  ways  that  many  cases  of  empyema  spontaneouBly  cure. 
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But  there  is  always  danger  in  learing  an  empTema  to  make  its  own  way  out, 
for  the  pus  may  take  some  other  leas  hivooiable  coune,  and  by  inrolving  some 
other  organ  lead  to  grave  complieatious. 

Thus,  in  the  thorax  it  may  open  into  ihe  pericardium,  mediastinum,  or  some  of 
the  large  vessels ;  or,  piercing  the  diaphragm,  mny  opeu  into  the  peritoneum, 
or  some  adjacent  organ,  e.'j.^  the  liver  or  colon ;  or,  again,  it  may  burrow  and 
track  in  most  irregubu-  £asljion,  generally  in  a  downward  directioQ,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  part  of  the  abdomen  or  any  organ  contained  within  it  which  has  not 
been  known  to  become  involved  in  this  way. 

Compared  with  perf'.»rat:on  through  the  lung,  or  throu^  the  chest  walls,  any 
of  these  other  results  is  comparatively  rare. 

Perforation  tiiroilgfa  tiie  Lung^. — When  a  perforation  through  the  lung 
has  existed  for  some  time  it  is  easily  found  poft-martem  as  a  small  round  hole, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  thickened  margins.  The  hole  may 
be  of  larger  size,  but  rarely  exceeds  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  It  often  leads  by  a 
somewhat  sinuous  track  through  collapseii  lung  tissue  into  a  small-  or  middle- 
sized  bronchus,  but  it  rarely  communicates  directly  with  one  of  the  larger 
bronchL  It  may  be  situated  in  any  part  of  the  lung  when  the  empyema  is 
localised,  but  if  the  empyema  be  general,  anvl  the  lung  coll.-tp6ed  and  flattened 
in  the  usual  way  along  the  spine,  the  hole  is  found  somewhere  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  lung,  often  at  the  top  of  the  lower  lobe.  There  is  usually  one 
hole  only,  but  occasionally  there  are  two  or  three  small  ones,  and  sometimes 
many. 

Tbiu,  WoUlez  describe*  ft  case  in  which  there  were  tweoty  boles  in  the  lung ;  in  the  mnseam  of 
St.  Bftrtboloiiiew*s  there  is  ft  specimen  in  which  the  pleoim  wss  riddled  with  boles  twenty  or  thirty 
ID  Dtiniber  ;  bat  then  the  long  benestb  wss  gangrenous. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  recent  oises  the  hole  is  not  easy  to  find,  at 
any  rate  until  the  lung  has  been  inflated  under  water. 

Empyema  does  not,  as  a  rule,  burst  through  the  lung  until  it  has  existed  for 
some  time,  on  the  average  eight  to  ten  weeks,  but  it  may  not  do  so  for  several 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  an  empyema  has 
discharged  itself  through  the  lung  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  onset  (13th 
dwy,  Attrimont ;  19th  day,  Trousseau). 

Nowadays  spontaneous  perforation  through  the  lung  is  comparatively  rare, 
except  where  the  empyema  is  localised  or  deep-seated,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
inaccessible ;  or  where  it  has  not  been  recognised  and  treated. 

The  imminence  of  rupture  through  the  lung  is  .often  indicated  by  paroxysmal 
cough,  which  nothing  seems  able  to  control.  ITie  patient  then  coughs  and 
coughs  imtil  completely  exhausted.  In  such  a  case  careful  paracentesis  is 
immediately  indicated,  and  will  relieve  the  paroxysm  as  nothing  else  will. 

When  perforation  occurs,  cough  is  at  once  excited  and  pus  expectorated. 
The  discharge  takes  place  usually  in  mouthfuls,  t.e.,  in  small  quantities,  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  so  at  a  time ;  although,  as  the  cough  is  almost  constant,  the  amount 
brought  up  in  a  few  hours  may  reach  several  ounces. 

Profuse  expectoration  of  pus,  i.e.,  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  large  quantity,  is 
fortunately  rare,  for  it  is  attended  with  great  risk  to  life,  and  may  cause  sudden 
death  from  sutfocation,  just  as  profuse  haemoptysis  may. 

After  the  first  few  days  the  amount  of  discharge  becomes  less  and  less,  and 
in  favourable  cases  continues  to  diminish,  imtil  at  last  it  ceases  altogether.  It 
is,  however,  quite  unusual  for  an  empyema  to  cure  itself  spontaneously  in  this 
"vy  in  less  than  several  weeks,  or  it  may  be  many  months. 
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Occasionally  it  happens,  especially  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  that  the 
discharge  occurs  once  or  twice  only  in  the  day,  and  is  then  copious ;  the  patient 
having  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  which  lasts  perhaps  until  half  a  pint  of  pus  is 
expectorated,  and  then  remaining  fairly  free  from  cough  and  discomfort,  until 
the  next  paroxysm  commences,  which  may  not  be  for  several  hours.  Such 
paroxysmal  discharge  of  pus  occurs  especially  in  the  moraing  after  a  good  night's 
rest.  It  is  excited  no  doubt  greatly  by  change  in  position,  just  as  it  is  in  cases 
of  chronic  cavity  in  the  lung,  from  which  an  empyema  of  this  kind  may  some- 
times be  by  no  means  easy  to  diagnose. 

The  quantity  expectorated  daily  may  be  considerable,  and  continue  for  some 
time. 

Thus  Trousseau  records  a  case  in  which  85  ounces  of  pus  were  expectorated  daily  for  many  weeks. 
In  a  case  of  my  own  nearly  a  pint  of  pus  was  expectorated  daily,  and  at  the  same  time  an  almost 
equal  amount  discharged  by  an  external  fistula ;  this  had  been  going  on  for  six  months 
before  the  patient  came  under  my  observation. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  passage  of  pus  tlirough  the  air-tubes  for  so 
long  a  period  would  cause  grave  complications  in  the  lung  itself.  Strange  to  say 
it  does  not,  and  even  after  months  the  lung  may  remain  perfectly  healthy,  and 
ultimately  re-expand  and  return  to  its  normal  functions.  This  is  remarkable, 
for  it  occurs  with  every  form  of  empyema,  even  with  those  of  a  putrid  character, 
and  we  must  conclude,  I  suppose,  tliat  a  kind  of  local  immunity  is  produced, 
by  which  the  lung  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  infection  of,  what  would  be  to 
healthy  lungs,  virulent  bacteria.  At  any  rate,  although  inflammatory  or  septic 
complications  in  the  lung  may  occur,  they  are  certainly  rare. 

Nor  even  in  tubercular  cases  is  tubercle,  as  a  rule,  excited  in  the  lung ;  and 
though  in  fatal  cases  tubercular  changes  in  the  lung  are  not  infrequently  found, 
still  there  is,  in  many  of  these  cases,  evidence  to  show  that  the  lung  changes 
preceded,  and  did  not  follow,  the  empyema,  and  were  the  cause  rather  than  the 
result  of  it. 

Although  the  connection  between  the  pleura  and  the  bronchus  is  so  free  that 
the  pus  is  readily  evacuated,  still  air  hardly  ever  enters  the  pleura,  and  pneumo- 
thorax is  but  a  very  rare  result. 

This  fact  must  be  explained  by  physical  conditions.  It  is  thought  to  present 
considerable  difficulties,  and  led  Trousseau  to  conclude  that  pus  could  be 
squeezed  through  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lung  as  through  a  sponge, 
without  any  actual  perforation  at  all;  this  view  is,  however,  quite  untenable. 
The  real  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  this;  fird^  that  little  or  no  move- 
ment takes  place  in  the  affected  side  or  the  affected  part  of  the  chest,  and  if  it 
does,  that  the  lung  retains  sufficient  expansibility  to  respond  to  these  movements ; 
seayiully^  that  the  perforation  is  a  fistulous  tract  and  not  a  simple  direct  communica- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  pneumothorax,  and  that  it  often  passes  in  a  more  or  less 
sinuous  way  through  consolidated  and  condensed  lung;  for  which  reason  also 
the  discharge  of  pus  occurs  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  not  in  sudden 
gushes  ;  thirdly j  that  this  sinuous  track  is  filled  with  pus  which  acts  like  a  water 
valve  of  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  so  that  this  amount  of  pressure  at  any  rate 
would  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  air  inspired  could  force  the  pus  back,  and 
make  its  way  into  the  pleura.  Of  course  pneumothorax  may  occur,  but  it  is 
rare,  and  then  depends  on  exceptional  conditions;  such  as  the  opening  into 
the  lung  being  of  considerable  size,  or  communicating  directly  with  the  trachea 
or  one  of  the  main  bronchi.  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  infection  of  the  pus 
in  the  pleura  by  germs  introduced  from  the  lung  is  quite  unusual,  for 
an  empyema  discharging  through  the  lung  rarely  becomes  septic  or  putrid  if  not 
80  to  commence  with. 
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The  prognosis  of  empyema  bursting  through  the  lung  is,  as  already  stated, 
fair.  Many  of  the  cases — most,  I  think  it  may  be  said — get  well ;  the  statistics, 
however,  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  former  days,  when  free  incision  of  the  side 
was  not  often  practised,  spontaneous  evacuation  through  the  lung  was  regarded  as 
greatly  improving  the  prospects  of  recovery,  and  of  better  prognosis  than  a 
discharge  externally  through  the  chest  walls. 

Perforation  through  the  Chest  WalL — When  an  empyema  is  going  to 
burst  through  the  chest  wall,  the  intercostal  spaces  become  inflamed,  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  suffers,  so  that  the  spaces  bulge.  When  the  pus  has  made 
its  way  through  the  fascia  and  muscles,  and  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the 
parts  around  become  inflamed  and  oedematous.  Soon  in  the  centre  a  boggy 
spot  is  felt,  in  which  fluctuation  may  be  obtained ;  the  skin  over  it  becomes  red, 
and,  if  not  incised,  gives  way  of  itself. 

The  pus,  when  it  has  once  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  may  burrow  a 
long  way  and  burst  through  the  skin  at  points  far  distant  from  the  hole  in  the 
intercostal  spaces,  so  that  the  skin  opening  and  that  through  the  intercostal 
space  do  not  correspond ;  indeed,  there  is  usually  a  more  or  less  long, 
fistuloiis  and  sinuous  track,  through  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
pass  a  probe  into  the  pleura.  Even  on  the  thorax  the  external  opening  may  be 
some  inches  from  that  through  the  intercostal  spaces ;  and  in  some  cases  it  may 
track  still  further  on  to  the  abdomen  or  back,  and  in  one  instance  discharged 
itself  through  an  aperture  in  the  scrotum. 

The  common  seat  of  perforation  through  the  intercostal  space  is  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  intercostal  space  in  the  mid-axilla,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  more 
anterior,  and  Marshall  stated  that  the  most  frequent  seat  was  in  the  fifth  inter- 
costal space,  just  below  the  nipple,  a  spot  less  protected  by  muscle. 

Trousseau  stated  that  perforation  was  common  between  the  ribs  and  the 
sternum,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  viz.,  the  absence  of  muscle  there.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the  muscles  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
perforation  through  the  intercostal  space,  though  they  may  influence  that  through 
the  skin. 

The  skin  openings  may  be  numerous,  for  when  the  pus  has  infiltrated  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  widely,  the  skin  may  give  way  in  various  places.  Usually, 
however,  one  is  sufficient  to  relieve  tension,  and  as  soon  as  the  discharge 
is  free  the  surrounding  inflammation  subsides  and  the  abscess  gradually 
closes. 

Or  if  there  be  two  or  more  openings  through  the  skin,  an  incision  will 
generally  allow  one  of  these  to  heal  and  result  in  a  single  track,  through  which 
the  discharge  takes  place. 

The  opening  through  the  intercostal  space  is  much  less  frequently  multiple, 
though  it  may  be.  Thus  Lebert  describes  a  case  in  which  there  were  thirteen 
openings  through  the  intercostal  spaces.  Two  openings  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
and  are  often  found  in  parts  of  the  chest  some  distance  from  one  another. 

Thus  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  one  perforation  was  in  the  mid-axillary  line  low  down,  and 
the  other  in  the  second  intercostal  space,  not  far  from  the  sternum,  and  a  probe  could  be  easily 
passed  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

When  the  empyema  is  localised,  perforation  may  occur  in  peculiar  positions. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  opening  lay  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  normal  area  of 
prsBCordial  dulness.     Where  the  heart  may  have  been  when  the  empyema  burst  I  cannot  say, 
for  I  did  not  see  the  case  so  early ;  but  when  the  opening  was  established  the  heart  lay  im- 
mediately beneath  it,  though  the  pericardium  itself  was  not  involved,  the  discharge  taldng  place 
•ound  and  over  it. 
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A  fistula,  once  established,  may  persist  for  a  very  long  time  without  any  other 
affection  of  the  skin  or  of  the  rib.  Caries  of  the  rib  is  much  less  common  after 
spontaneous  rupture  of  an  empyema  than  it  is  after  incision  and  the  wearing  of 
a  tube,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  tube  exercises  upon  the  rib 
itself. 

When  an  empyema  discharges  itself  externally,  weeks  or  months,  as  a  rule, 
are  necessary  before  recovery  takes  place.  There  are,  it  is  true,  instances  in 
which  cure  has  been  effected  in  a  short  space  of  time,  e.g,^  a  few  weeks  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  fistula  has  persisted  for  many 
years. 

I  have  myself  had  a  case  under  observation  in  which  the  fistula  had  lasted  for  eighteen  yean  ; 
the  man  might  possibly  have  lived  much  longer  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  but  an  attempt  at  radical 
cure  caused  nis  death. 

With  an  external  opening,  of  course,  pneumothorax  is  the  rule,  but  where  the 
opening  is  small  it  still  may  not  occur. 

An  empyema  may  discharge  both  externally  and  also  through  the  lung,  as 
in  the  case  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  then  enlargement  of  the  external 
opening  will  usually  allow  that  in  the  lung  to  close. 

Perforation  elsewhere* — Practically  this  is  so  rare  as  to  be  little  else  than 
a  pathological  curiosity. 

(a)  Into  other  parts  within  the  thorax. — It  has  been  stated  that  an  empyema 
may  communicate  with  some  of  the  large  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  but  I 
can  find  no  instance  of  this  recorded.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  stated  that  an 
empyema  may  burst  into  the  pericardium.  The  pericardium  may  become 
involved  as  a  complication  of  empyema,  or  a  suppurative  pericarditis  may  burst 
into  the  pleura,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  contrary 
occurred.  A  case  is  also  recorded  in  which  the  vertebr»  were  eroded  and  pus 
found  in  the  spinal  canal,  with  all  its  consequences;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
probable  that  the  spinal  disease  preceded  the  empyema,  and  was  not  caused 
by  it. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  perforated  by  it. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  is  recorded  by  Voelcker,^  in  which  two  openings  into  the  oesophagus 
existed,  pus  was  vomited,  and  food  passed  into  the  pleura. 

It  might  be  thought  that  rupture  into  the  mediastinum  would  not  be  so 
uncommon,  and  yet  instances  of  it  seem  to  be  almost  as  rare  as  in  the  other 
cas^,  and  when  abscess  of  the  mediastinum  is  found,  it  appears  to  be  rather  a 
complication  due  to  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  than  to  actual  penetration 
of  the  mediastinum  from  the  pleura. 

{b)  Through  or  round  the  diaphragm, — It  is  not  uncommon  for  abscesses 
below  the  diaphragm  to  perforate  into  the  pleura,  but  the  •  converse  is  rare.  If 
this  occurred  it  might  cause  sudden  death  by  shock  when  the  peritoneum  was 
opened,  or  it  might  excite  acute  suppurative  peritonitis,  which  would  also  rapidly 
prove  fatal.  Of  the  first  I  know  no  example,  but  of  the  second  several  instances 
are  recorded. 

Usually  a  local  peritoneal,  subphrenic  abscess  is  produced,  which  may  involve 
the  liver  or  spleen,  or  open  into  the  intestines. 

In  the  latter  case  the  pus  would  be  passed  by  the  bowels,  and  the  communi- 
cation probably  be  with  the  colon.  It  is  possible  that  a  communication  might 
also  be  formed  in  the  same  way  with  the  stomach  and  the  pus  evacuated  by 
vomiting. 

^  Clin.  Soc,  TranM,^  vol.  xziv.  p.  86. 
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If  the  pus  make  ite  way  posteriorlj  through  the  diapiiragm,  it  may  remain 
behind  the  peritoneum  and  burrow  for  aome  diatauce. 

In  this  way  it  may  simulate  a  paoas  abecess,  and  point  like  a  psoas  abacesa  in 
the  groin  or  even  in  the  popliteal  space.  If  the  pus  truck  towards  the  loina, 
it  may  present  there  aa  a  fluctuating  swelling,  which  has  Ijeen  known  also  U> 
pulsate,  and  thai  simulate  an  aneurysm. 

THE  COMPLICATIONS.— The  complications  of  empyema  fall  into 
four  groupti,  according  as  they  are  the  result— 

1.  Of  perforation. 

2.  Of  the  spreading  of  iaSammation  to  neighbout'ing  parts. 

3.  Of  septic  infection. 

4.  Of  prolonged  suppuration. 

The  bronciiitis  and  congestion  of  the  opposite  lung,  which  occur  iu  the  course 
of  a  large  cFTusion,  cannot  be  considered  as  comphcations,  For  they  are  the  more 
or  less  mechanical  and  natural  pathological  results  of  large  effusion,  aud  that 
whether  the  effusion  be  serous  or  purulent. 

1.  The  complications  which  are  the  result  of  perforation  have  already  been 
BufEoiently  considered.  They  are  largely  under  control  nnd  preventable  by 
proper  treatment. 

2.  Those  complications  also,  which  result  from  the  spreading^  of  inflamma- 
tion to  tlie  parts  around,  have  already  been  dealt  with  under  the  general  path- 
ology of  pleuritic  effusion. 

Tbo  only  peculiarity  of  empyema  is  that  the  secondary  inflammations  may  be, 
hut  are  by  no  means  necessarily,  of  suppurative  character. 

In  the  mediastinum  suppnraciun  is  extremely  rare,  as  already  stated  ;  but  the 
most  important  result  of  the  spreading  of  inSammatiou  to  this  part  is  the  fixing 
of  the  organs  in  the  positions  which  they  occupied  when  the  effusion  wbh  at  its 
greatest.  This  condition,  by  preventing  the  return  of  the  heart  and  parts  in  the 
mediastinum  when  the  effusion  is  removed,  renders  more  difhcnlt  the  process 
of  cure,  and  greatly  retards  it;  but  even  in  extreme  cases  the  adliesions  will 
yield  to  some  extent  iii  the  course  of  time. 

The  Iwnjg. — Perforation  of  the  hnig  and  pneumothorax  have  been  already 


Acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lung,  as  the  result  of  empyema,  are  rare  ; 
for  although  pneumonia  often  enough  leads  to  empyema,  it  rarely  follows  unless 
the  empyema  he  of  a  septic  character,  and  then  the  pneumonia  is  septic  or 
gangreuous,  and  the  result  fatal.  In  some  cases  septic  empyema  excites  suppura- 
tion iu  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung,  chiefly  beneatlj  the  pleura,  which  spreads 
thenee  some  distance  along  the  trabecnlte  into  the  limg,  following  the  course  i)f 
the  lymphatics,  and  leads  to  the  condition  which  has  been  described  as  pneu- 
monio-dissecans. 

The  secondary  septic  infections  of  the  lung  are  invariably  fatal. 

The  complication  of  most  importance  is  that  which  depends  upon  the 
inflammation  involving  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and  leading  to  fibrous  thickening 
of  it,  which  may  then  form,  as  it  were,  a  capsule  over  the  lung,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  thus  entirely  prevent  its  re-eipansion. 

Tlie  Peri'-ardium. — Pericarditis  is  fairly  frequent,  and  occurs  in  about  13  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  It  is  an  anxious  complication  under  any  ciranmatances,  and  if 
the  resulting  inflammation  be  suppurative,  invariably  fatal.  Fortunately  the 
pericarditis  is  rarely  of  this  character,  but  more  frequently  a  simple  flbrinoua 
inflanuno' '      -ithout  eveu  much  serous  efi'usioii. 
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It  generally  quickly  resolves,  though  adhesions  are  sometimes  left,  which 
may  give  trouble  in  the  course  of  time.  If  suppuration  occur  and  the  condition 
be  diagnosed,  paracentesis  or  incision  may  save  life,  but  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  development  of  the  effusion  is  insidious  and  the  condition  not  recognised. 

The  diaphragm  may  become  acutely  inflamed,  and  in  some  cases  its 
lymphatics  are  found  stuffed  with  cells  from  the  pleural  to  the  peritoneal  surface. 
Such  an  acute  inflammatory  infiltration  must  necessarily  affect  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscle,  and  doubtless  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  dyspnoea,  which  may 
be  marked,  even  where  the  empyema  is  not  of  large  dimensions.  In  later  stages 
the  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  greatly  thickened,  and  the  connective  tissue  may 
extend  to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  diaphragm  itself,  and  even  through  it  to 
the  peritoneum  on  the  other  side. 

This  leads  to  a  sort  of  cirrhosis  of  the  diaphragm,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscle 
cells,  and  to  adhesions  between  its  peritoneal  surface  and  the  organs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  6.(7.,  the  liver,  stomach,  or  spleen.  This  change  would,  of  course, 
be  attended  by  more  or  less  permanent  loss  of  respiratory  power,  and  would 
explain  in  part  the  dyspnoea,  which  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  pleurisy, 
and  which  may  be  in  excess  of  what  the  physical  signs  seem  sufficient  to 
account  for. 

The  vessels  and  heart, — Although  thrombosis  occurs  in  empyema,  as  it  does 
also  in  serous  eflusion,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  due  to  the  direct  spread- 
ing of  inflammation  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  heart, 
except  where  pericarditis  has  preceded,  it  is  to  a  septic  infection  that  the  lesions 
are  to  be  attributed.  The  dislodgment  of  such  a  thrombus  is  the  explanation  of 
some  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death  in  empyema,  whether  after  or  without 
operation. 

Empyejna  on  the  opposite  side, — Empyema  is  sometimes  double  from  the 
commencement,  and  many  of  these  cases  owe  their  origin  to  pneumonia.  At 
other  times  a  distinct  interval  elapses  before  the  second  side  is  attacked.  In 
some  instances  we  may  presiune  that  the  inflammation  has  spread  across  the 
mediastinum  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
second  empyema  is  the  result  of  septic  infection,  of  which,  however,  it  may  be 
almost  the  sole  evidence. 

3.  Septic  Infection. — This  may  occur  in  the  three  forms  of  saprasmia, 
septiccemiay  and  pyaemia. 

The  saprsemic  form  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  toxic  substances  from  the 
pleura.  To  this  category  may  be  referred  the  pains  in  the  limbs  and  painful 
swellings  of  joints  which  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  empyema,  especially  when 
f ootid.  These  pains  are  intermittent  in  character,  and  very  obstinate  to  treatment ; 
but  they  are  often  relieved  at  once  by  draining  the  pleura  well. 

The  septicsemic  form,  generally  due  to  streptococcus-  or  staphylococcus- 
infection,  shows  itself  usually  in  the  form  of  malignant  endocarditis,  associated 
often  with  myocarditis  and  pericarditis. 

The  pysemic  form  is  attended  as  usual  with  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

Septicaemia  and  pyaemia  are  very  rare  as  consequences  of  empyema,  though 
empyema  is  common  enough  as  the  result  of  those  afibctions. 

There  are  also  certain  local  conditions,  suppurative  in  character,  and  no  doubt 
infective  in  origin,  which,  though  not  uncommon,  can  hardly  be  placed  in  any 
of  the  preceding  categories.  I  refer  to  secondary  empyema  of  the  oppottiie  side^ 
already  mentioned,  abscess  of  tlie  brain  and  meningitis^  to  which  may  be  added, 
as  a  much  rarer  complication,  parotid  abscess. 
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Intra-Cranial  complications. — The  intra-cranial  complications  of  empyema  1 
are  cerebral  abscesti,  cerebral  Hofteiiing,  meningitis,  thrombosis  and  embolism,  all  I 
of  them  rale,  and  rarely  oocurring  except  in  empyema  of  Bome  long  atauding.  I 

The  association  between  these  lesions  and  emjiyemft  ia  remarkable,  becauat^  I 
though  presumably  septic  and  due  to  the  carrying  to  the  brain  of  infective  mattor  I 
derived  from  the  lung  or  pleura  (Boettuher  has  shown  lung  pigment  in  tl»«  I 
contents  of  one  such  abscess),  they  are  rarely  associated  with  embolisms  in  other  | 
parts  of  the  body. 

Cerebral  Abscess. — Among  the  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,  empyema  takes  a  I 
rank  of  its  own,  for  in  Gull  and  Sutton's '  scries  4  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  1 
cerebral  abscess  were  secondary  to  it.  ] 

The  cerebral  abscess  is  often  single,  but  there  may  be  several.  The  fnvourit©  | 
seat  seems  to  be  the  posterior  parietal,  temporo-spheuoidal,  or  occipital  region.'     J 

The  abscess  is  often  associated  with  meningitis,  which  is  then  usuallj  1 
suppurative,  and  may  extend  some  distance  over  the  base,  or  even  down  the  | 
spinal  canal.     It  may  also  lead  to  thrombcsis  in  the  lateral  sinus. 

Extensive  cer^brcU  ao/leriing  is  sometimes  the  only  lesion  found  in  the  brain, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases  the  result  of  plugging  of  the  vessels.  It 
frequently  affeots  the  area  supplied  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  sylvian 
artery,  namely,  the  angular,  supra- marginal,  and  the  temporal  sphenoidal 
convolutions,  but,  strange  to  say,  in  several  recorded  cases  the  occipital  lobe  ob 
one  side,  or  sometimes  on  both,  was  affected  also,  though  the  posterior  cerebral  1 
vessels  are  but  rarely  the  seat  of  thrombosis  or  embolism. 

The  softening  is  sometimes  bilateral  and  symmetrical. 

A  feiuale,  aged  18,  had  a  left-Bided  empyema,'  from  which  twn  pints  of  jms  were  removed  by  ■ 
iniBcenteais,  md  sub^uently  the  side  was  opened  and  drained.  A  month  later  the  patieitti 
lost  the  sight  in  the  right  eye  and  became  blind  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  reuovercd  the  tdght,  M 
A  fortuight  later  she  complained  of  defective  visjou  in  the  other  eye,  and  developed  a  weal^ea*  9 
on  the  right  side,  which  »ubaequently  ended  in  coroplelo  hemiplegia.  When  she  died,  biall  r 
terapora-sphenoidal,  angular,  and  inpra- marginal  oonvolutions,  as  well  as  the  oocipital  lobe,.^ 
were  in  the  condition  oFwhite  softening. 

The  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  develop  slowly,  the  earliest  being  severe  pain  ta  tha  J 
head,  which,  after  an  interval,  may  be  followed  by  fits,  loss  of  power  in  the  f 
extremities,  in  the  eye  or  face  muscles,  or  by  loss  of  vision.   "  I 

In  some  oases  the  sudden  onset  of  hemiplegia  seems  to  point  couclttsively  to  i 
embolitm.     Clots  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  have  been  frequently  described  ii 
standing  empycmata,  and  are,  no  doubt,  the  source  from  which  the  embolisms,  ] 
whether  septic  or  not,  are  derived. 

The  following  ca«es  may  be  quoted  in  illiisCraCion  : — 

Cabb  1. — A  woman,  aged  46,  had  an  emjiyema*  which  dat«i  from  [lartaritiiin,  four  montha  .1 
previously.  During  the  last  three  weeks  before  odmissiuu  the  chest  won  tapped  three  timps,  and  ' 
40  onncBB,  12  ouncea,  and  80  ounces  respectively  removed.  Three  days  bofute  admission  sh« 
became  suddenly  liemiplegio,  with  paralysis  of  the  fifth  and  siicth  nerves  on  Iha  right  side.  Sh« 
died  two  days  later.  On  the  poif'fnorfoin  examination  an  abscess  wjks  found  in  the  left  tumponl 
sphenoidal  lobe,  with  pua  in  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  secondary  suppurative  meniugtHa, 
thrombosis  with  disintegratiog  dots  in  tlie  whole  left  lateral  sinne.  Tliere  was  a  large  amoimt 
of  pus  in  the  right  pleuru. 

Casb  '1,  —  In  another  case  of  long-standing  empyema  with  an  eitemal  fistola,  in  which  the 
tiDK  wag  fcctid,  two  snmll  abscessea  Were  found  in  the  brain,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  left 
lenticular  nucleus,  and  another  s  little  farther  forward.  There  bud  been  no  symptoms  prodnoed 
by  these  ubacesses  during  life. 


Handfurd.  Clin.  Soe.  Tr<m$.,  I8S8, 
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Case  3. — In  a  patient  who  had  had  a  discharging  empyema  ^  for  three  years,  the  cavity  was 
opened  and  washed  out.  Two  days  afterwards  the  patient  complained  of  severe  headache  ;  this 
was  followed  by  fits,  and  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  left  nostril.  After  death  an  abscess  was 
found  in  the  left  occipital  lobe.  The  angular  and  supramarginal  convolutions,  as  well  as  the 
occipital  lobe,  were  in  a  condition  of  white  softening,  but  there  was  no  abscess  or  meningitis. 

Incomplete  hemiplegia  following  empyema  of  a  transitory  character,  and 
ending  in  more  or  less  complete  recovery,  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
of  reflex  origin.  I  cannot  understand  upon  what  grounds ;  and,  from  the  fact 
that  in  most  fatal  cases,  where  the  brain  has  been  carefully  examined,  definite 
lesions  have  been  discovered,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  an 
organic  lesion  in  all  the  cases. 

Brain  abscesses  occur  after  suppurative  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  well  as  of  the  pleura,  e,g,, 
gangrene,  chronic  cavities  and  bronchiectasis,  and  they  are  often  multiple.^ 

Speaking  generally,  septic  infection  of  any  kind  which  can  fairly  be  regarded 
as  secondary  to  the  results  of  empyema  is  very  rare,  and  becoming  continually 
rarer,  as  empyema  is  recognised  earlier  and  treated  better,  so  that,  to  quote 
statistics  of  fifteen  or  even  ten  years  ago  would  be  misleading. 

4.  Prolonged  Suppuration. — The  result  to  which  prolonged  suppuration 
may  lead  is  amyloid  disease,  but  there  is  much  in  the  causation  of  amyloid  disease 
which  is  not  yet  understood.  Thus  in  empyema  it  may  come  on  early  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  large  amount  of  suppuration,  while 
in  other  cases,  where  the  discharge  is  large,  or  even  profuse,  it  may  not  develop 
for  years  or  possibly  not  at  all, 

Lebert's  figures  give  3  per  cent,  as  the  general  frequency  of  amyloid  disease  in  empyema ; 
others  put  it  higher ;  but  none  of  these  statistics  apply  to  empyema  as  we  meet  it  now  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

Something  may  depend  upon  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  suppuration, 
rather  than  upon  the  suppuration  itself.  Thus  it  is  especially  common  in  syphilis, 
not  infrequent  in  tubercle,  and  occurs  so  frequently  in  actino-mycosis  as  to 
suggest  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  disease  itself.  Amyloid  disease  is  rapidly 
becoming,  I  believe,  a  rare  disease  in  general,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  improved 
surgical  treatment,  and  as  a  complication  of  empyema  it  now  ceases  to  be  of  any 
practical  importance. 

ETIOLOGY. — The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  age-distribution,  sex 
and  mortality  of  empyema  for  twelve  years.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  from  the  year  1883  to  1894  inclusive. 

The  number  of  cases  is  254.  During  the  same  period  733  cases  of  serous  effusion  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  so  that  the  relative  frequency  of  serous  effusion  to  empvema  is  about 
3  to  1.  Some  other  statistics  show  a  smaller  relative  frequency  than  this,  viz.,  irom  14  to  18 
per  cent.,  or  about  6  to  1. 

Sex. — Of  these  254  cases,  181  were  males  and  73  females.  This  gives  roughly 
the  proportion  of  2\  to  1,  which  represents  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease 
in  the  two  sexes.  This  proportion  seems  to  hold  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
and  does  not  vary  even  in  children. 

Ag^e-distribution. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  periods  during  which 
empyema  is  unusually  frequent;  first,  in  early  childhood  up  to  the  age  of  5, 
and  in  early  adult  life  between  the  years  20  and  30. 

1  Hall,  Clin,  Soc,  Trans.,  1884,  p.  86. 

«  Cf.  J).  A./,  kl  Med,,  xxiv.  169.    Newton  Pitt,  Brit,  Med,  Jtmr.,  April  1890. 
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In  early  childhood  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  empyema 
occur ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  number  for  the  next  period  of  five  years,  no  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  empyema  will  be  found  to  occur  under  the 
age  of  10. 

The  frequency  is  at  its  lowest  between  10  and  15  years  of  age,  when  it 
falls  to  about  7  per  cent. ;  while  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  the  percentage 
stands  at  2 1  '5. 

The  side  affected. — There  is  no  reason  why  one  side  should  be  affected  more 
than  the  other,  and  in  152  cases  the  sides  come  out  at  nearly  the  same  figure, 
viz.,  right  80,  left  72. 

MORTALITY. — The  table  shows  also  the  mortality  in  general  and  at  the 
different  age-periods.  The  general  average  mortality  of  empyema  is  21*5,  and 
this  is  practically  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

The  mortality,  however,  varies  very  much  at  the  different  age-periods.  Thus, 
in  early  childhood,  when  empyema  is  so  common,  it  is  also  most  fatal,  and  at 
this  period  26  per  cent,  of  the  cases  die. 

Between  20  and  30,  the  mortality  is  about  16  per  cent.,  but  it  is  at 
this  time  that  phthisis  is  most  common,  and  it  is  well  known  that  empyema 
occurring  in  the  course  of  phthisis  is  more  serious  than  the  other  forms,  so  that, 
excluding  phthisical  cases,  the  mortality  at  this  age-period  is  probably  not 
greater  than  it  is  in  other  quinquennial  periods  in  young  people,  perhaps  about 
8  or  9  per  cent. 

After  40,  the  mortality  increases  with  very  great  rapidity.  Thus,  between 
40  and  50,  it  reaches  40  per  cent.,  and  between  50  aud  60,  it  is  62  per  cent. 
These  facts  are  of  very  great  importance  in  respect  of  prognosis,  though 
in  any  given  case  these  general  conclusions  have  to  be  corrected,  and  due 
allowance  made  for  other  factors,  especially  the  cause  of  the  effusion. 

In  considering  the  mortality  I  have  preferred  to  take  recent  statistics,  such 
as  those  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  records  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
rather  than  to  quote  statistics  of  previous  years  and  other  places,  because  we 
may  assume  that  all  these  cases  in  the  last  twelve  years  have  been  treated  in  the 
way  now  most  approved,  viz.,  by  early  incision  and  with  all  the  recent  antiseptic 
improvements,  so  that  they  represent,  on  the  average,  the  most  favourable 
results  that  are  likely  to  be  obtained  at  present ;  yet  in  this  respect  I  think 
every  year  shows  fresh  improvement,  and  the  mortality  is  still,  I  believe,  steadily 
diminishing. 

BACTERIOLOGY  OF  EMPYEMA.— It  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
fact  that  suppuration  does  not  occur  without  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms. 
As  these  organisms  are  of  several  kinds  and  differ  inter  se  in  their  virulence  and 
the  effects  they  produce  upon  the  body,  it  is  tempting  to  enquire  whether  special 
organisms  can  be  connected  with  the  different  forms  of  empyema  which  we  have 
come  to  recognise  clinically.  Thus,  when  empyema  follows  pneumonia,  phthisis, 
pyaemia,  or  specific  fevers,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  organisms 
peculiar  to  these  affections  are  found  in  the  pleura,  and  whether  the  organisms 
are  different  in  those  erapyemata  which  arise  spontaneously,  without  any  of 
these  causes;  whether  fcotid  empyemata  are  associated  with  putrefactive 
organisms,  and  whether,  again,  there  is  anything  bacteriological  which  can 
explain  the  difference  ol^erved  between  the  empyema  of  children  aud  that  of 
adults. 

Though  these  questions  have,  of  recent  years,  attracted  much  attention,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  yet  as  settled ;  still,  so  far  as  investigation  goes,  the  bacterio- 
logical results  seem  to  confirm,  to  a  great  extent,  the  results  at  which  clinical 
observations  had  arrived. 
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The  organisms  found  to  be  associated  with  empyema  are  the  pneumoooccus 
and  the  streptococcus,  both  of  which  are  very  common ;  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which 
is  comparatively  infrequent;  staphylococcus,  the  pneumo-bacillus,  and  Eberth's 
typhoid  bacillus,  which  are  rare.  In  foetid  empyema  numerous  common  putre- 
factive organisms  are  present. 

These  various  organisms  are  sometimes  found  alone,  and  sometimes  associ- 
ated together,  but  when  in  association  one  form  is  usually  predominant. 

The  following  figures  are  given  ^ :  — 

Netter 
Number  of  cases 110 


Streptococcus 
Pneumococcus 
Tubercle  bacillus 
Saprogenic  bacilli 


51 
82 
12 
15 


Tubercular  and  foetid  empyemata  form  about  25  per  cent,  of  all  cases ;  the 
staphylococcus  is  found  in  about  2  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  73  per  cent, 
the  organisms  found  are  the  streptococcus  and  pneumococcus,  which  are  associ- 
ated together  in  about  3  per  cent;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  i.e.,  in  70 
per  cent.,  the  one  or  other  of  them  exists  alone. 

Taking  all  cases  of  empyema  together,  the  streptococcus  is  found  in  about 
44  per  cent.,  and  the  pneumococcus  in  about  26  per  cent. 

But  the  relative  frequency  of  these  two  organisms  to  each  other  is  very 
different  in  children  and  adults,  for  in  the  adult  the  streptococcus  is  more  than 
three  times  as  frequent  as  the  pneumococcus  (53  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent.) ;  while 
in  children  the  proportions  are  exactly  reversed. 

Streptococcus  Empyema. — The  streptococcus  is  the  organism  most 
commonly  found  associated  with  suppuration  in  the  serous  membranes  of  joints 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  adult,  at  any  rate,  it  is  this  organism  that  is  the 
commonest  cause  of  empyema. 

The  pleura,  in  most  cases,  is  not  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  but  is  involved 
secondarily  from  some  focus  of  infection  elsewhere.  Netter  gives  56  cases  of 
streptococcus  empyema,  of  which  12  only  could  be  considered  primary,  and 
probably  in  some  of  these  the  source  of  infection  lay  in  the  lung.  In  the  rest 
the  empyema  was  associated  with  some  source  of  infection  external  to  the  pleura. 
In  many  instances  (14  out  of  44,  Netter)  this  original  infection  could  be  traced 
to  some  suppurative  affection  of  the  peritoneum  and  pelvis  ;  for  example,  pelvic 
peritonitis,  subphrenic  abscess,  abscess  in  connection  with  the  liver,  stomach,  or 
spleen.  In  others  the  original  suppuration  was  seated  in  the  mediastinum,  in 
the  tissues  of  the  neck  or  of  the  chest  walls.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  empyema 
was  the  result  of  blood- infection  in  connection  with  otitis  media,  ulcerative 
endocarditis  or  general  pyaemia ;  and  in  some  the  infection  had  been  introduced 
from  without  by  careless  paracentesis. 

But  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  doubtless  from  the  lung  itself  that  the 
infection  is  derived,  e.r/.,  broncho-pneumonia,  phthisical  cavities  or  gangrene  of 
the  lung. 

To  produce  empyema  the  streptococcus  must  be  present  in  the  pleura  in 
considerable  immbers ;  in  small  numbers  it  may  produce  no  effect  at  all,  and 
in  moderate  numbers  a  sero-purulent,  rather  than  a  purulent,  effusion.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  fluid  may  change  its  character,  being  at  first  serous  and  becoming 
purulent  later  when  the  streptococcus  is  present  in  greater  numbers ;  but  this 
is  not  an  absolute  rule,  for  streptococci  may  be  abundant  even  in  serous  effusion. 

I  Bulletin  dea  ff6p»,  1895,  p.  439,  quoted  from  Charcot,  TraiU  de  M^decin. 
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The  fluid  is  stated  to  be  very  rarely  pure  pus,  but  to  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  two  layers,  the  pus  forming  a  grayish,  non-coherent  sediment,  while 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  of  a  sero-purulent  character.  It  is  stated  that  this 
sedimentation  may  be  met  with  in  life,  though  I  cannot  confirm  this  from  my 
own  observation. 

Most  of  the  empyemata  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  specific  fevers,  as 
well  as  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  and  fever,  are  of  streptococcal  origin,  and  it  is 
to  streptococcal  infection  that  abscess  of  the  brain,  secondary  to  empyema,  is  stated 
to  be  due. 

These  empyemata  vary  very  much  in  severity  of  symptoms.  They  are 
sometimes  associated  with  but  little  constitutional  disturbance  or  fever,  and 
occasionally  are  completely  masked,  t.e.,  found  post-mortem  when  there  have  been 
no  symptoms  to  draw  attention  to  them  during  life.  This  occurs  especially  in 
debilitated  persons,  e,g,,  patients  convalescent  from  fever. 

Netter  states  that  many  cases  of  streptococcus  empyema  can  be  cured  by 
paracentesis,  but  the  treatment  of  empyema  by  paracentesis  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Pneumococcus  Hmpyema. — In  pneumococcus  empyema  the  pus  is  viscid, 
greenish  in  colour,  contains  much  fibrin,  and  does  not  separate  on  standing  into 
layers. 

The  organisms  are  short-lived,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  found  after  the  crisis 
is  past.  They  live  longer  in  fluid,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  They  occur 
occasionally  in  chains,  and  may  resemble  the  streptococcus  so  closely  that 
cultivation  and  inoculation  may  be  necessary  to  prove  their  nature.  The 
organisms  often  stain  badly,  and  defective  staining,  it  is  stated,  is  an  evidence 
of  diminished  virulence. 

Pneumococcus  empyema  may  be  primary,  i.e.,  may  develop  without  any 
antecedent  pneumonia;  but  the  number  of  these  cases  is  small,  and  in  some 
of  them  there  may  well  have  been  patches  of  deep-seated  pneumonia,  which 
coidd  not  be  diagnosed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  follows  upon  well-marked 
pneumonia. 

In  the  adult,  the  streptococcus  is  three  times  as  common  as  the  pneumo- 
coccus, while  in  the  child  the  relations  are  exactly  reversed.  Even  in  the 
adult  it  does  not  follow  that  empyema  after  pneumonia  is  necessarily  due  to 
the  pneumococcus ;  for  in  the  adult,  while  30  per  cent,  of  all  empyemata  follow 
pneumonia,  17  per  cent,  only  of  these  are  associated  with  the  pneumococcus. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  nearly  one-half  of  these  which  are  subsequent  to 
pneumonia  must  be  due  to  other  organisms.  Empyema  is  more  common  in 
years  when  pneumonia  is  frequent ;  as,  for  example,  when  influenza  is  prevalent ; 
but  influenza  empyema  is  very  often  due  to  the  streptococcus,  and  not  to  the 
pneumococcus. 

In  the  child,  again,  lobar  pneumonia  is  certainly  not  a  common  affection,  yet 
the  pneumococcus  is  found  in  53  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It  is  broncho-pneumonia 
and  not  lobar  pneumonia  that  commonly  precedes  empyema  in  the  child. 

It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  broncho-pneumonia  in  children  must  often  be 
of  pneumococcal  origin,  and  this  I  have  already  shown  to  be  the  case. 

Empyema  associated  with  Frtedldnder^s  hacilliAs  is  rare,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  difler  materially  from  that  due  to  the  pneumococcus. 

Staphylococcus  Empyema. — Netter  shows  that  the  staphylococcus 
occurred  in  21  cases  out  of  156,  t.e.,  in  about  14  per  cent.,  but  in  only  2  cases 
did  it  exist  alone.  In  all  the  rest  it  was  associated  with  other  organisms,  viz., 
the  pneumococcus  in  7,  the  streptococcus  in  4,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  4. 
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In  most  instances  the  empyema  was  associated  with  Bome  other  source  of 
staphylococcus  infection  in  the  body,  e.g.,  with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  or 
pyaemia,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  infection  was  evidently  introduced  into  the 
pleura  by  the  needles  used  for  exploration. 

Eberth's  Typhoid  Bacillus  has  been  occasionally  found  in  empyema 
occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  but  these  cases,  as  in  other  specific  fevers, 
are  associated  more  frequently  with  the  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus. 

Tubercular  Empyema. — Empyema  occurring  ill  the  course  of  phthisis  is 
very  often  due  to  the  streptococcus  or  pneumococcus,  and  is  not  associated 
with  the  tubercle  bacillus  iu  more  than  10  per  cent  In  13  cases  Netter  found 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  5,  the  staphylococcus  in  4,  non-pathogenio  organisms 
in  3,  and  none  at  all  in  1. 

The  bacilli  are  often  as  difficult  to  find  by  the  microscope  as  they  are  in 
serous  effusion,  yet  inoculation  and  cultivation  are  more  successful.  Thus 
Netter  succeeded  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  in  12  out  of  13  cases,  a  pro- 
portion of  positive  results  much  greater  than  with  serous  effusion.  Occasionally 
the  fluid  is  sterile;  if  an  empyema  be  sterile,  or  contain  staphylococci  only, 
the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  tubercular  origin. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  tubercular  empyema  the  parietal  layer  is  more  affected 
than  the  vis(;eral,  suggesting  that  the  disease  is  secondary  to  some  tubercular 
affection  of  the  ribs  or  mediastinal  glands  rather  than  to  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lung.  The  pleura  is  much  thickened,  rough,  with  caseous  masses,  in  which 
are  found  characteristic  tubercles  and  tubercle  bacilli.  The  fluid,  too,  is  often 
sero-purulent,  contains  no  fibrinous  flocculi,  and  often  comparatively  few  pus  cells, 
and  deposits  a  powdery  sediment,  in  which,  besides  much  granular  detritus,  fat 
drops  and  fatty  crystals  may  be  found. 

These  empyemata  being  of  insidious  origin,  slow  development,  and  unattended 
with  serious  general  symptoms,  may  run  a  long  course  and  the  effusion  reach 
a  large  size. 

Empyema  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  no  matter  what  organism  it  be  associated 
with,  is  of  grave  prognosis,  and  in  the  end  usually  results  in  death. 

FORMS   OF    EMPYEMA  AND  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS.— The 

general  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effusion,  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
confused,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  serous  and  purulent  effusions, 
have  been  already  dealt  with.  Here  we  have  to  consider  certain  special  forms  of 
empyema  and  the  difficulties  which  they  are  likely  to  cause  in  diagnosis. 

Empyema  may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups,  viz.,  gpnercU  and  locai- 
isedy  according  as  the  whole  pleural  cavity  is  affected  or  part  of  it  only.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  form  which  is  called  "loctdatefi"  t>.,  a  pleural  effusion  in  which 
the  pleura  is  divided  into  compartments  separated  from  each  other,  each  possibly 
containing  different  kinds  of  fluid. 

Loculated  Empyema. 

Loculated  polymorphic  empyema  is  a  curiosity,  and  a  comparatively  rare  one, 
more  often  discovered  after  death  than  diagnosed  during  life,  though  occasionally 
exploration  with  the  needle  may  determine  its  nature  by  withdrawing  different 
kinds  of  fluid  by  puncture  from  different  parts  of  the  chest. 

In  such  a  case,  we  shall  have  to  distinguish  between  loculated  empyema  in 
which  two  or  more  different  compartments  exist  in  the  pleura,  and  the 
condition  already  referred  to,  where,  by  subsidence,  the  lower  strata  of  the 
fluid  are  markedly  purulent  and  the   upper  only  turbid.     This  condition,   as 
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4ilready  stated,  is  very  rare,  and  if  doubt  existed,  disturbance  of  the  patient  would 
soon  settle  the  diagnosis  by  causing  the  supernatant  fluid  to  become  more 
purulent  and  turbid. 

Jaccoud's  ^  statement,  that  these  cases  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  presence  of 
vocal  fremitus  along  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  lung  to  the  thoracic  walls,  is 
not  supported  by  much  evidence  in  his  communication,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
statement  is  in  accord  with  facts. 

Instances  of  polymorphic  pleurisy, — I  tapped  a  man  of  54  and  removed  a  laige  amount 
of  serous  fluid.  He  did  not  get  well  until  he  brought  up  several  ounces  of  fcBtid  pus.  In  this 
■case  the  foetid  empyema  was  the  initial  lesion,  and  tnis  gave  rise  to  the  serous  effusion,  which 
became  predomiuant  and  was  tapped. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  I  have  met  with  of  loculated  empyema  occurred  in  a  boy  with 
general  pysmia.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  left  side  in  the  fifth  space  in  the  axilla,  and  pus 
was  evacuated.  The  pericardium  was  found  bulging,  and  was  incised  also  through  the  pleural 
woimd.  It  proved  to  contain  pus  too.  When  the  lad  died,  two  other  compartoients  in  the 
pleura  were  oiscovered,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  incision.  These  haa  not  been  opened. 
The  lower  contained  ttirbid  sero-purulent  fluid  and  the  upper  serous  fluid  only. 

Another  very  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Pel,^  in  which  an  empyema  on  the  left  side  was 
laid  open  in  the  usual  way,  and  shortly  after  considerable  bul^ngof  the  pericardium  was  observed 
which  was  thought  to  be  due  to  pericardial  effusion.  This  was  opened  and  2  litres  of  pus 
evacuated  ( 34  pints).  On  post-morfem  examination  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  universally 
adherent  and  greatly  thickened,  and  in  the  cavity  in  the  pleura  which  had  been  laid  open  was 
another  collection  of  pus  anterior  to  that  first  opened,  ana  separated  from  it  by  firm  adhesions 
in  the  anterior  axillary  region. 

Cullingworth  *  also  records  a  case  in  which  serous  fluid  was  removed  from  the  pleura,  and  on 
the  patient's  death  an  empyema  situated  between  the  diaphragm  and  base  of  the  lung  was  found 
to  which  the  serous  effusion  was  obviously  secondary.  The  existence  of  this  had  not  been 
■suspected. 

Another  curious  case  is  recorded  by  Gaillard.^  One  compartment  contained  pus ;  this  was  in 
front ;  another,  behind,  contained  serum.  The  autopsy  snowed  that  the  pleural  cavity  was 
divided  into  two  by  a  vertical  fibrous  septum. 

Localised  Empyema 

Empyemata  of  this  kind  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  diagnose,  and  are 
frequently  overlooked.  Even  if  the  presence  of  pus  be  suspected  and  a  needle 
introduced  for  exploration,  it  may  require  some  skill,  and  courage  too,  to  find  it 

In  one  case  of  this  kind  it  was  not  until  the  needle  had  been  thrust  about  6  inches  into  the 
side,  and  directed  from  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  side, 
that  pus  was  found.  The  needle  was  used  as  a  director,  and  an  incision  made  through  dense 
tissue.  Even  after  a  free  incision  the  tract  was  4  inches  long  before  the  cavity  was  reached  by 
the  drainage  tube.    The  patient  made  complete  recovery. 

The  two  common  forms  are  diaphragmatic  and  basic,  but  localised  empyemata 
may  occur  in  other  plare^f,  and  it  has  already  been  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  a  localised  efi^sion  in  a  peculiar  place  is  presumably  purulent.  Some  of 
these  may  have  originated  in  interlobar  suppurations,  i.e.,  between  the  lobes  of 
the  lung,  interlobar  empyema ;  others  in  connection  with  other  foci  of  inflamma- 
tion or  disease  in  or  near  the  thorax. 

A  man  of  about  85  years  of  age  presented  the  signs  of  an  empyema  in  the  mid-axillaiy  region. 
It  was  correctiy  located,  and  opened.  It  proved  to  be  quite  superficial  and  shallow,  but  did 
not  heal.  The  man  died  of  otner  causes  some  time  later.  The  autopsy  showed  the  empyema 
•cavity  to  have  been  funnel-shaped,  with  a  Ions  and  narrow  neck  formed  by  a  fistulous  track 
several  inches  long  and  not  laiger  than  a  penou,  extending  back  to  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse, 
which  was  carious. 

»  Acad,  de  Mid,,  1879.  *  Berl,  klin,  Woeh,,  1884,  No.  8. 

»  Brit,  Med,  Jour.,  1886,  ii  17.  *  Soc  mid.  a  Hop.  de  Paris,  Nov.  24,  1896. 
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Id  the  cue  of  diapbngmatic  and  basic  empjeDw,  the  di^oONB  will  have  to 
he  made  from  suppuration  helow  the  diaphiKgin,  f.g.,  on  the  right  side  from  sub- 
phreuic  abocen  and  abscess  in  the  liver,  aod  ou  the  left  aide  from  suppurative 
periumitis  in  connection  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  etc 

When  the  mischief  is  on  the  right  gide  and  below  the  diapbiagm — such 
a^  for  instance,  subphrenic  abscess,  abscess  or  hvdatid  in  the  liver,  and  some 
cases  of  new-growth — tlie  diaphragm  is  thrust  upwards  into  the  thorax,  so  that 
the  line  of  dulness  obtained  on  percussion  is  markolly  curved,  rising  to  its  highest 
in  the  nipple  line  or  axilla,  and  falUng  bo'h  towards  the  back  and  towards  the  front. 

If  the  disease  be  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  there  is  some  enlargement  of 
that  lol>e  downwards  also;  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
these  affections  of  the  liver  and  pleuritic  efTusion. 

In  the  case  of  subphrenic  abscess  the  difBculties  are  greater,  for  not  only  is  the 
diaphragm  thrust  up,  but  the  liver  thrust  down  ;  in  other  cases  the  suppuration 
is  not  BO  circumscribed,  Iiut  spreads  itself  more  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  liver,  so  that  the  displaicement  of  the  diaphragm  upward  is  not  so  marked. 

On  the  Ufi  tiilt,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  for  there  is  not  a  solid  organ 
like  the  liver,  which  will  give  the  abscess  purchase  from  below  and  enable  it  to 
thrust  the  diaphra^nn  upwards  to  the  same  extent.  In  both  cases  alike,  when 
the  suppuration  is  near  the  diaphragm,  but  especially  on  the  left  side,  if  pain 
be  felt,  it  may  be  referred  to  parts  either  above  or  below  the  diaphragm  indis- 
criminately. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  pleura,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  abdomen, 
and  with  a  localised  peritonitis  it  may  be  referred  to  the  chest. 

For  diample,  in  a  cue  of  localised  aupparstive  peritonitis  in  connection  with  gsstiic  ulcer, 
which  nltimatet;  caused  the  [latient'a  death,  the  symptoms,  though  at  lint  referred  to  the  legiou 


of  the  stODUch,  afCerwanlB  were  entirely  referred  to  the  plenra,  so  that  the  case  was  at  ooe  time 
thought  to  be  an  empyema,  and  an  exploratory  iiuncture  was  mode.  Xo  pus  was  found,  and  no 
Operstion  on  the  pleura  therelore  performed.     Even  nl)  to  the  lime  of  the  patient's  death  there 


0  abdomiDal  symptoms  complained  of,  although,  pott-wurttm,  the  jiatient  wbb  fouod  ti 
have  a  general  sappurative  peritonitis,  which  had  commenced  round  a  giiatric  ulcer. 

In  the  case  of  empyema  in  peculiar  places,  the  diagnosis  will  dejKtnd  upon 

the  site.     When  near  the  heart  it  would 

J  \  have    to    be    distinguished   from    peri- 

^^  \~^^^^  cardial  efitisiou,  from  some  iiffection  of 

^^^y'"'^  ':  I       *'''»^,„__^       the  heart,  or  from  an  aneurysm — diag- 

y  .^^^^^7*^-- 'vITf^-      ^~~\  noses  which  might  become  extremelydifli- 

fl^^^      C!!!!l</V  cult  if  the  empyema  pulsated.     Higher 

/|V^L^IZ>      Cr^^<>^V  "P"  "  ™'8''*  ^  confused  with  suppura- 

,      /\K^^s^^^^~^^y/\  I  *'**"  °^  some  other  affection  in  the  medi- 

\    i\j^^^^|^^^/'A  astinum  or  in   the  limg,  or  even  with 

jN^^^^^^H^B-^yl)  thoracic  aneurysm  or  uew.growth. 

1  llllimriffffllfilml illiillll^^^\>'^' — T^/l  which  a  localised  empyems  develoii^  in  immii- 


i   shows.     The   diagnosis   was   eitremelj 

""    ""lit  it  was  sueceaafuliy  made,  though 

mtil  the  incision  was  made  and  the 


''if  pus   evacuated,  so   that   the  finger   conld    be 

*  mtrodoced  and  the  region  explored,  that  it  was 

Fig.  ISl.  conclusively  proved  that  the  abscess  was  not  in 

the  pericaraium.  but  outside  it.     Although  in 

immediate  relation  with  the  pericardium,  this  abscess  did  not  pulsate  externally. 

Chronic  ahteet*  of  the  ehe»f  wall,  again,  may  cause  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  for 
it  may  not  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  pointing  empyema.     This  has  been 
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called  periplmritic  abscess.  As  a  rule,  when  an  empyema  is  pointing,  the 
superficial  inflammation  is  more  acute;  there  is  more  heat,  tenderness,  and 
redness  of  the  skin  than  is  usual  with  most  of  these  chronic  abscesses ;  over 
and  above  which,  in  many  of  these  cases  there  are  no  physical  signs  indicating 
mischief  in  the  lung  or  in  the  pleura. 

Such  abscesses  are,  for  the  most  part,  tubercular  in  origin,  and  when  incised 
nm  a  very  chronic  course,  like  a  tubercular  abscess  elsewhere.  They  may,  of 
course,  be  connected  with  a  carious  rib,  but  a  large  number  of  them  lise  spon- 
taneously in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  possibly  in  connection  with  a  lymphatic 
gland. 

When  associated  with  physical  signs  in  the  chest  they  may  present  greater 
difficulties  in  diagnosis.  In  phthisis  they  are  not  altogether  uncommon,  but 
the  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  by  the  fact  that  the  dulness  does  not  extend 
far  beyond  the  abscess,  as  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  an  empyema  present, 
even  though  it  were  a  localised  one.  The  common  seat  of  these  abscesses  is  in 
the  mid-axillary  or  anterior-axillary  region,  but  they  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  chest,  though  the  upper  part  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

When  close  to  the  heart  they  may  pulsate,  and  then  the  diagnosis  becomes 
extremely  difficult. 

I  saw  a  case,  not  long  ago,  in  which  there  was  a  tumour  close  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which 
pulsated  so  distinctly  that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  with  it,  thinking  it  to  be  an  aneurysm. 
Ultimately  the  skin  gave  way  and  a  discharge  of  pus  took  place,  when  the  tumour  disappeared. 

Recurrent  Empyema 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to  diagnose  are  those  in  which  a  second 
empyema  occurs  upon  the  same  side  as  had  been  previously  affected.  These  are 
called  recurrent  empyemata,  and  there  may  be  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
the  attacks,  even  as  long  as  twenty-two  years  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Wilson  Fox.^ 

Cases  of  recurrent  empyema  are  extremely  rare.  I  recorded  one  instance  of  this  kind  a  little 
while  ago.  It  occurred  in  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age,  who  presented  the  signs  of  fluid  in  the  left 
side  of  his  chest,  the  heart  being  displaced  to  the  right  and  the  dulness  extending  across  the 
sternum.  The  signs  pointed  to  tlie  presence  of  fluid,  a  diagnosis  which  would  have  been  simple 
enough  if  the  patient  nad  not  given  a  history  of  an  empyema  eight  years  previously,  for  which 
he  had  heen  operated  on  in  the  Evelina  Hospital,  the  scar  of  the  operation  being  visible  in  the 
]K)sterior-axillary  line.  However,  a  needle  was  inserted,  and  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  pus 
was  discovered  and  a  free  incision  made.  The  temperature  immediately  fell  to  normal,  and  the 
patient  got  well.  The  patient  did  not  appear  to  he  tubercular,  and  no  cause  for  the  second 
em{)yema  could  he  found. 

An  analogous  case  was  met  with  in  a  man  of  25,  who  came  under  observation  for  an  empyema 
of  the  right  side.  He  had  had  the  same  side  tapped  for  serous  effusion  thirteen  months  pre- 
viously, with  the  removal  of  30  ounces  of  clear  serous  fluid.  The  side  was  opened,  130  ounces 
of  pus  removed,  and  a  portion  of  rib  excised.  As  the  cavity  did  not  close,  six  months  later  an 
incn  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  were  remov^,  and  three  months  later  the  cavity 
had  almost  closed  except  for  the  tract  of  the  tube. 

Another  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  a  man  of  29.  He,  too,  had  had  serous  effusion 
twelve  months  previously  on  the  same  side  ;  this  case,  however,  got  well  with  an  ordinary 
incision,  only  without  excision  of  rib. 

In  some  cases  the  interval  between  the  recurrence  of  the  empyema  is  short,  a 
few  weeks  or  months  it  may  be.  These  may  be  called  recrudescent  or  relapsing 
rather  than  recurrent.  They  are  probably  really  of  the  nature  of  residual 
abscesses  which  have  taken  on  fresh  action. 

1  P.  1082. 
VOL.  II.  46 
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Empyema  with  Malignant  Disease. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and  pleura  may,  of  course,  be  associated  with 
cfTusion,  but  this  is  usually  serous  and  often  more  or  less  blood-stained,  while  the 
temperature  is  normal.     Purulent  effusion  is  rare. 

Speaking  generally,  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult ;  but  there  is  one  form  in 
whicli  the  difficulties  may  be  considerable.  I  refer  to  that  in  which  the  malignant 
growth  has  developed  round  the  root  of  the  lung,  compressing  the  bronchi  and 
vessels,  and  thus  leading  to  the  condition  which  has  been  described  as  "solid 
oodema  of  the  lung."  In  this  a  8ul>-acute  form  of  inflammation  may  occur,  giving 
a  rise  of  temperature  which  may  strongly  resemble  the  hectic  of  phthisis  or  of 
empyema. 

As  the  affected  part  is  dull  and  yields  no  vocal  vibrations  or  vocal  reson- 
ance, the  existence  of  pleuritic  effusion  will  be  suspected,  and  from  the  tem- 
perature it  will  be  thought  to  be  purulent.  The  result  of  exploratory  puncture  is 
generally  negative. 

In  one  case  of  this  kind  exploratory  puncture  in  the  middle  region  of  the  axilla  obtained 
pus,  and  a  small  incision  was  made,  with  the  result  of  evacuating  a  drachm  or  two  of  a  purulent 
fluid.    The  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  had  been  previously  made. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination  the  cavity  from  which  the  puriform  fluid  was  obtained 
proved  to  be  in  the  lung,  and  to  be  due  to  a  necrotic,  disintegrating  chan^,  produced,  no  doubt, 
by  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  for  the  patient  had  malignant  disease  surrounding  ike 
root  of  his  lung,  and  compressing  both  the  air-tubes  and  blood  vessels. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  some  forms  of  pneumonia,  in  which  the  tubes 
are  plugged  with  secretion,  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  these  cases  the 
absence  of  vocal  vibrations  and  vocal  resonance  suggests  the  presence  of  fluid ; 
but  as  a  rule,  even  if  the  physical  signs  be  conclusive,  the  general  aspect  and 
course  of  the  case  make  the  diagnosis  clear ;  for  with  empyema  the  symptoms  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  so  severe,  nor  the  onset  so  sudden,  and  of  course  the  duration  and 
course  of  the  two  diseases  are  different ;  the  only  difficulty  which  then  arises  is  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  empyema  follows  the  pneumonia. 

Pulsating  Empyema  {Empyema  pulsam). 

Empyemata  may  pulsate,  but  distinct  pulsation  is  certainly  a  very  rare 
phenomenon. 

When  Comby  ^  wrote  his  paper,  in  1882,  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  more 
than  about  30  cases  recorded.  Wilson,^  in  1893,  brings  up  the  number  of  published 
ixases  to  68,  but  the  increase  in  numbers  of  recent  years  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  cases  recorded  in  which  there  has  been  a  general  shock,  more 
or  loss  distinct,  felt  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  side.  Tlie  fact  remains  that 
distinct  pulsation  is  very  rare,  but  the  condition  is  one  which  always  attracts 
iittontion,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

The  pulsation  is  of  two  kinds — 

1.  A  general  shock  or  impulse  communicated  to  a  considerable  area  of 

the  chest  walls.     This  has  been  called  intrapleural  pulsation. 

2.  Expansile  pulsiition  localised  in  an  external  tumour.     This  has  been 

called  extra-plfural  pulsation :  it  is  sometimes  visible,  but  often  only 
to  be  felt  by  the  hand.  It  occurs,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  left 
side.     Thus  of  66  cases,  it  was  on  the  right  side  in  5  instances  only. 

'  Arch.  g&n.  de  Mid.,  Nov.  1883.     Thesis,  L" Emjrytm^ pulsatile. 
n«.  Assoc.  Amcr.  Phys.,  riiilad.,  1893,  viii.  195. 
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It  is  synchronous  with  the  heart,  and  almost  invariably  systolic  in  time, 
though  there  are  3  cases  in  which  it  has  been  stated  to  be  diastolic,  2  recorded 
by  Aiacdonald  ^  and  1  by  Stokes.^ 

The  condition  may  be  met  with  in  either  sex  and  at  any  age.  It  is  more 
common  in  males,  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to  1,  and  in  adult  life  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35  ;  the  youngest  recorded  case  was  2  years  of  age,  and  the 
oldest  57. 

It  is  rare  except  with  empyemata,  and  then  only  with  those  of  long  duration  ; 
but  it  is  described  also  with  serous  effusion  and  with  pyo- pneumothorax. 

Intra-pleurcU  pulsation, — When  the  pulsation  is  intra-pleural  it  is  occasionally 
visible,  but  more  often  only  to  bo  felt  by  the  hand.  Usually  it  is  widespread  and 
felt  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  especially  in  the  axilla,  as  the  patient  is 
lying  in  bed.  Occasionally  it  is  felt  higher  up  and  more  in  front.  It  may  be 
limited  to  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces  in  the  supra-mammary  region,  or  be  more 
diffuse  and  extend  outwards  from  the  sternum  to  the  middle  or  posterior  axillary 
line,  and  downwards  from  the  third  rib  to  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla.  In  these 
cases,  especially  where  the  pulsation  is  felt  high  up,  it  is  probably  analogous  to 
that  which  is  felt  in  the  abdomen  in  ascites,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
fluid-wave. 

Intra-pleural  pulsation  may  occur  with  any  kind  of  effusion ;  chiefly,  it  is 
true,  with  empyema,  but  also  with  pyo-pneumothorax,  and  sometimes  even  with 
serous  effusion.  Of  the  last,  Traube  ^  recorded  the  first  case,  but  several  others 
have  been  described  in  recent  years.* 

Extra-pleural  pulsation^  that  is,  pulsation  limited  to  an  external  tumour,  is 
met  with  in  empyema  only.  It  occurs  when  the  empyema  is  pointing,  and  if 
the  empyema  be  pointing  in  more  than  one  place,  may  occur  in  two  or  three 
of  the  tumours. 

Thus,  of  the  cases  recorded,^  in  3  instances  there  were  two,  and  in  2  instances  three,  external 
tumours,  all  of  which  pulsated. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  tumour  and  the  pulsation  in  it  may  vaiy  with 
respiration,  the  tumour  becoming  larger  and  the  pulsation  more  distinct  with 
expiration,  and  less  so  with  inspiration ;  sometimes  both  the  tumour  and  the 
pulsation  in  it  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  the  pus 
may  be  returned  within  the  thorax. 

These  pulsating  tumours  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  chest  where  an 
empyema  points,  but  most  of  them  somewhere  near  the  heart,  and  of  course  this 
will  be  their  most  likely  position  if  the  empyema  be  localised.  Thus  they  may 
occur  above  the  prsecordial  region,  but  are  found  more  commonly  in  the  mam- 
mary region  or  near  the  apex,  and  occasionally  even  inmiediately  over  the 
prsecordium  in  front. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  tumour,  they  are  usually  close  together,  but 
they  may  be  widely  separated,  e.^.,  one  tumour  may  be  near  the  heart  and  the 
other  close  to  the  spine  (Macdonald,  Wilson  Fox).* 

Occasionally,  if  the  empyema  has  tracked,  a  pulsating  tumour  may  be  fn 
in  a  very  unusual  place,  for  example,  in  the  loin. 


'  DuU,  Jour,,  1854,  xxv. 
»  Q€8.  BeUr.,  1871. 
'  Wilson,  l,c 


*  DiM.  ofHwii  omd  A^rkk 

*  FrMntzel,  Ziemuen^  It,  % 

*  DuM.  Jour,,  1864,  ^«. 
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Thus  Owen  Bees^  records  a  case  in  which  the  pus  tracked  to  this  spot,  and  the  fott- 
ifVorUm  showed  that  it  was  due  to  an  empyema  ;  the  pulsation  in  this  case  being  tnnsmitted, 
not  from  the  heart,  but  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  with  which  the  abscess  was  in  dose  rrlation. 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  M tiller.^ 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,  but  the  difficulties  are  not 
quite  the  same  in  intra-  and  extra-pleural  pulsation. 

Intra-plcural  pulsation  does  not,  as  a  rule,  present  any  great  difficulties,  for  it 
is  rarely  met  with  except  with  large  effusions,  and  then  the  nature  of  the  case  la 
evident.  If  it  should  be  limited,  however,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  chesty  or 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  it  mi^ht  need  to  be  diagnosed  from  a  dilated  or 
hypertrophied  heart  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  an  aneurysm  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  aorta  on  the  other.  It  is  not,  however,  in  these  cases  that  the  difficulties 
occur,  or  if  they  do,  that  they  are  of  any  great  practical  importance. 

The  association  of  the  two  conditions,  namely,  of  a  pulsating  pleural  efiudon, 
with  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  is  very  rare.  I  only  know  of  one  instanoe, 
that  recorded  by  Stokes,^  and  in  that  case  the  aneurysm  was  very  small 

The  diagnosis  from  pulsating  pneumonia  and  a  pulsating  intra-thoracio  new 
growth,  as  suggested  by  Graves,  is  very  unlikely  to  cause  difficulty ;  for  these 
cases  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  rare.  I  have  never  seen  a  marked  instance 
of  either.  And  as  to  the  very  existence  of  pneumonia-pulsans,  I  am  verj 
sceptical. 

With  extra-pleural  pulsation,  that  is,  pulsation  in  an  external  tumour,  the 
difficulties  are  also  not  as  a  rule  great,  for  the  physical  signs  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  empyema  which  is  pointing. 

If  the  empyema  be  localised,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hearty 
the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  may  be  greater. 

If  the  tumour  be  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
prsBcordial  region,  the  question  of  cardiac  aneurysm  may  arise ;  yet  aneurysms 
of  the  heart  hardly  ever  cause  an  external  tumour  in  this  position.  They 
develop  rather  in  other  directions  within  the  thorax. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  one  case  of  cardiac  aneurysm  causing  an  external  swelling.  This 
occurred  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  nipple  line  and  the  lower  part  of  tho 
stcrnimi  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

Where  the  swelling  is  higher  up,  and  especially  if  it  be  in  the  first  and 
second  intercostal  space,  the  chances  of  aneurysm  will  be  greater. 

Thus,  in  Topham*s  ^  case,  in  which  there  was  a  pulsating  swelling  in  the  third  intercostal 
space,  close  to  the  sternum,  an  aneurysm  was  diagnosed,  and  the  ])atient  was  kept  in  bed  for 
aoout  three  years.  A  discharge  of  pus  then  took  place,  the  tumour  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  got  well. 

In  Aran's  ^  case  an  abscess  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum  caused  an  external  swelling. 
This  was  not  connected  with  the  pleura ;  it  dischai^ged,  and  the  patient  recovered,  in 
YidaVs  '  case,  a  similar  pulsating  swelling  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  proved  also  to  be 
due  to  a  small  abscess  in  this  ])osition  ;  this  ])atieiit  was  suiTering  from  double  empyema, 
though  no  direct  communication  could  be  traced  between  the  memastinal  abscess  and  the 
pleura. 

Localised  empyemata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  are  very  rare,  and 
even  when  they  occur  do  not  often  cause  external  pulsation.  In  the  case  I 
have  already  quoted,  thoufi^h  the  empyema  was  in  close  apposition  with  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  there  was  no  trace  of  pulsation  communicated  externally. 


1  Brit,  Med,  t/oMr.,1858,  Aug.  21. 

'  Dls.  of  Uenrt  and  Aorta. 

*  Bxdl,  Soe,  Mid,  des  hdpitaux,  xv.  96,  1868. 


2  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1872,  Jan.  22. 

*  Lancet,  1878,  i.  756. 

«  Bull,  de  Soc.  Anal,,  1864,  p.  243. 
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On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  tumour  is  due  to  an  aneurysm,  it  need  not 
necessarily  pulsate,  for  the  interior  may  be  filled  with  clot. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  greater  between  a  local  abscess  of  the  chest  wall, 
which  pulsates,  and  an  aneurysm,  than  between  an  aneurysm  and  an  empyema, 
because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  signs  of  an  empyema  are  so  characteristic. 

Superficial  abscesses  are  most  likely  to  cause  difficulty  when  they  are  seated 
somewhere  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  the  pulsation  is  forcible  and 
the  intercostal  spaces  fairly  large,  and  they  are  still  more  likely  to  pulsate  if 
there  be  pus  beneath  the  ribs  as  well  as  above  them ;  as,  for  instance,  with  a 
periosteal  abscess,  due  to  caries  of  a  portion  of  the  rib  in  this  position. 

I  have  seen  one  instance  of  this  kind  in  which  the  pulsation  was  so  marked  that  no  one  cared 
to  interfere  with  the  tumour.  Ultimately  the  skin  burst,  pus  was  spontaneously  discharged, 
and  the  tumour  entirely  disappeared. 

I  think,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  a  small  puncture  with  a  very  fine  needle, 
for  the  purposes  of  exploration,  would  do  no  harm  whatever,  even  if  the  tumour 
proved  to  be  an  aneurysm ;  and  of  course  it  would  at  once  clear  up  the  diagnosis 
if  pus  were  obtained.  Over  such  a  tumour,  a  murmur  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  present,  as  it  might  be  in  the  case  of  an  aneurysm  ;  but  then  a  murmur  is 
not  necessarily  present  even  if  the  tumour  be  aneurysmal,  and,  as  stated,  some  of 
these  external  aneurysms  do  not  even  pulsate. 

Pulsation  being,  as  a  rule,  absent  in  effusions  of  all  kinds,  of  whatever  size 
they  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  its  occurrence  requires  peculiar  conditions. 
There  appear  to  be  three  different  kinds  of  pulsation,  aud  the  same  explanation 
will  not  fit  them  all. 

(i)  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  general  shock  felt  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
usually  in  the  posterior  axilla  and  behind.  This  is  found  only  with  very  large 
effusions,  and  necessitates  considerable  intra-pleural  pressure.  It  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  general  shock  which  is  transmitted  sometimes  to  the  chest  walls 
from  the  heart  through  a  solid  mediastinal  or  pulmonary  tumour,  or  through  a 
massive  pneumonia. 

(ii)  There  is,  next,  that  form  of  pulsation  which  is  met  with  chiefly  in  front 
and  in  the  upper  part  or  mammary  region  of  the  chest,  and  which  does  not^  as  a 
rule,  extend  beyond  the  anterior  or  mid-axillary  line.  It  is  to  this  group  that 
most  of  the  recently-recorded  cases  appear  to  belong.  This  kind  of  pulsation  is» 
I  think,  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  abdomen  in 
ascites,  and  is  due  to  the  propagation  of  a  fluid  wave  from  the  heart  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  It  is  felt  where  the  surface  of  the  fluid  would  be,  as 
the  patient  is  lying  in  bed  upon  the  back,  and  would,  I  think,  very  likely 
alter  its  position  if  the  patient  sat  up,  though  I  do  not  know  that  this  has  been 
actually  described.  As  in  the  abdomen,  it  is  to  be  connected  with  a  certain 
laxity  of  the  chest  walls,  for  fluctuation  is  not  nearly  as  distinctly  felt  in 
the  abdomen  when  the  walls  are  tense  as  when  they  are  relaxed.  For  this 
reason  this  form  of  pulsation  occurs  usually  with  empyemata,  and  generally 
with  empyemata  of  some  duration  ;  though  it  might  possibly  be  met  with  in  other 
forms  of  effusion,  and  also  with  pneumothorax. 

(iii)  In  the  third  form,  of  pulsation,  namely,  that  in  which  the  pulsation  has 
more  of  an  expansile  character,  whether  it  be  felt  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
chest,  or  limited  to  an  external  tumour,  the  explanation  is,  I  think,  different. 

lliislaat  kind  olpalntlon  is  more  like  that  which  we  get  in  a  large  abscess, 
and  which  we  n^*^'    "  '■■  ^  flaotaatioii "  ;  and  in  order  that  this  should 

be  oMfti  Mme  more  or  less  resistant  walls, 

the 
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Wherever  there  is  a  large  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  on  the  left 
Bide  especially,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  must  affect  it ;  but 
in  most  cases  the  pulsations  spend  themselves  upon  the  least  resistant  part  of 
the  al)6ces8  walls,  namely,  upon  the  incompletely  collapsed  portion  of  the  lung  or 
upon  the  mediastinum,  or,  if  pneumothorax  be  present,  they  exhaust  themBelves 
in  compressing  the  air  in  the  pleura. 

In  order  that  the  pulsation  should  be  transmitted  distinctly  to  the  chest 
walls,  or  to  an  external  tumour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  parts  of  the  walls 
of  the  pleura  should  be  rigid  and  resistant,  so  as  to  enable  the  pulsations  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  thoracic  walls,  i.e.,  to  what  are  usually  the  more  resistant 
parts.  In  the  case  of  a  general  empyema,  t.e.,  of  an  empyema  occupying  the 
whole  pleural  cavity,  therefore,  this  kind  of  pulsation  pre-supposes  the  rigid 
flxation  of  the  iutemal  walls,  namely,  of  the  heart  aud  mediastinum,  and  of  Uie 
lung  also.  This  is  exactly  the  condition  which  has  been  on  many  occasions 
described. 

Of  tbiH,  Combv*8  case  is  a  good  instance.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  heart  was  fonnd 
to  b<)  ri^dly  fixoci  ta  tlio  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  lung  to  be  adherent  all  along  the 
mediastinum,  from  tlie  sternum  to  the  spine,  as  well  as  at  the  apex,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
extn*.mo  fibroid  induration.  The  empyema  in  this  case  was  a  large  one,  and  the  pulsation 
distinct ;  80  ounces  of  pus  were  removed  and  the  pulsation  disappeared,  until  the  fluid 
roaccumulatcd,  when  it  returned. 

For  this  kind  of  pulsation,  therefore,  we  require  that  the  internal  walls  of  the 
pleura,  the  mediastinum  and  lung,  should  ofler  almost  as  much  resistance  to  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  as  the  chest  walls,  and  such  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be 
common. 

Where  the  empyema  is  pointing,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  pus  has  made  its 
way  through  the  chest  walls,  and  there  is  a  fairly  free  communication  with  the 
pleura,  the  resistance  is  very  much  less ;  and  we  should  expect^  a  priori^ 
that  pulsation  would  occur  in  these  conditions  much  more  frequently.  This  we 
know  to  bo  the  case,  for  this  kind  of  expansile  pulsation  is  met  with  most 
frequently  with  external  tumours,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  empyema  is 
pointing. 

In  the  same  way,  where  the  empyema  is  localised,  pulsation  of  this  kind 
necessitates  considerable  induration  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  abscess, 
and  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  intra-pleural  pressure. 

These  cases  are  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difliculties  of  diagnosis, 
but  the  diagnosis  once  made,  the  treatment  is  that  of  empyema,  /.e.,  they  may  be 
tapped  or  opened  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  with  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  pulsating  empyemata  are,  almost  without  exception, 
fatal.  This  is  an  over-statement  of  fact,  and  is  far  from  true.  Thus  in  Wilson's 
cases,  out  of  46  in  which  the  result  is  stated,  24  recovered,  ».«.,  about  52  per  cent. 
The  cases  which  are  generally  fatal  belong  to  the  last  group  which  has  just  been 
described,  viz.,  that  in  which  there  is  expansile  pulsation  of  a  very  marked 
kind.  These  cases  are  fatal,  not  because  the  empyema  pulsates,  but  because  of 
the  peculiar  conditions,  viz.,  the  fixation  of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  in  the 
mediastinum  and  lung,  which  prevent  cure.  Of  the  other  cases  the  great  majority 
recover. 

Double  Empyema. 

Empyema  is  sometimes  double,  and  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  these 
cases  require  any  different  method  of  treatment. 

The  rule  used  to  be  laid  down  that  with  double  empyema  one  side  might 
be  openftH  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  there  was  no  choice  but  to  treat  the  other 
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by  paracentesis  ;  because,  it  was  argued,  incision  on  the  one  side  having  already 
caused  the  collapse  of  one  lung,  incision  on  the  other  would  lead  to  collapse  of 
the  other  lung  and  a  fatal  result. 

No  doubt,  to  open  the  general  cavity  of  the  pleura  in  a  healthy  man  would 
be  a  serious  matter,  but  the  general  rule  above  stated  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  double  empyema,  the  empyema 
on  both  sides,  or  at  least  on  one,  is  encysted,  that  is,  localised  or  limited  by 
adhesions  which  have  formed  round  it,  so  that  incision  would  not  lay  the  general 
pleural  cavity  open. 

Although  this  is,  no  doubt,  generally  speaking,  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  so  far  as  some  writers,  and  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  general  and  a  localised  empyema,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  more  or  less 
limited  by  adhesions.  No  doubt  this  is  generally  the  case,  but  still  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  large  and  the  small  collections  of  pus  in  the 
pleura. 

Theory  must  yield  to  practice  in  these  matters,  and  experience  shows  that,  in 
cases  of  double  empyema,  both  sides  may  often  be  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
free  incision,  with  perfect  safety  and  great  benefit. 

Two  papers  in  the  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  viz.,  one  by  Coupland 
and  Gould,  ^  and  another  by  Carr,^  giving  accounts  of  their  own  cases,  and  a 
list  of  others,  bring  the  literature  fairly  well  up  to  date.  With  the  cases  there 
recorded,  and  a  few  others  which  have  been  added  since,  I  have  found  a  series  of 
fifteen,  in  all  of  which  both  sides  were  opened  and  recovery  took  place.  They 
were  all  in  children,  the  oldest  being  10  and  14  years  of  age  respectively. 

The  case  upon  which  the  first-mentioned  paper  is  founded  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  because  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  cure  the  double 
empyema  by  paracentesis  ;  the  objection  to  free  incision  on  both  sides  being  based 
on  the  theoretical  grounds  referred  to. 

This  child,  of  the  age  of  7,  owed  the  empyema  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  about  six  weeks 
before  she  came  under  observation.  In  the  course  of  five  months  the  left  side  was  tapped  eight 
times  and  the  right  four  times.  The  right  side  was  then  opened,  a  portion  of  rib  excised, 
the  pleura  washed  out,  and  about  10  ounces  of  thick  pus  removed.  Nme  days  later  the  left 
pleura  was  opened  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  18  ounces  of  pus  removed. 

This  was  followed  by  complete  cure  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  the  child  was  left  with  little 
or  no  thoracic  deformity. 

Although  in  the  case  just  recited  paracentesis  failed,  still  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  effect 
cure,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Broadbent  and  Cheatle,'  in  which  the  right  pleura  was 
tapped  twice  and  the  left  once,  and  the  patient  made  a  complete  recovery ;  m  another 
recorded  by  Sangster,  in  which,  after  the  riffht  pleura  had  been  opened  with  the  evacuation  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  the  left  was  successfully  treated  by  paracentesis, 
the  side  being  tapped  twice,  with  the  removal  of  2  ounces  and  6  ounces  of  pus  respectively. 

In  the  majority  of  the  instances  recorded  the  empyema  was  of  some  duration, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  localised ;  but  these  cases,  at  any  rate,  show  that  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  a  double  empyema,  both  sides  of  the  chest  should  not  be  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

It  is  generally  thought  desirable  to  leave  an  interval  between  the  two 
operations,  and,  if  necessary,  after  opening  the  one  side,  to  gain  time  by 
performing  paracentesis  upon  the  other.  In  most  of  the  cases  about  a  week  was 
left  between  the  two  operations,  sometimes  a  little  longer ;  but  in  one  of  them 
the  second  side  was  successfully  operated  on  only  two  days  after  the  first. 

Fox,^  in  a  girl  of  12  years  of  age,  had  both  sidee  opened  at  the  same  time ;  no  urgent 
symptoms  developed,  and  recovery  was  complete. 

*  Vol.  xxiv.  '  Vol.  xxvi. 

'  Sutherland,  Lancet,  1894,  June  9,  collate  21  cases.  ^  Lancet,  1894,  i.  884. 
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A  more  renurkshle  case  is  recorded  by  Cooke/  in  a  baby  17  montlis  old.    Both 
opf'iiwl  at  the  iMmc  time,  and  14  Vj  15  ounces  of  pus  remored  from  each.     The  opentioo 
caui»f:d  no  urgent  Hyrnpt^ims,  and  reovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Fcetid  Empyema. 

In  UdIuI  crnjiycrna  the  fluid  lias  an  extremely  foetid,  sickening  odour,  such  as  is 
rnet  with  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  in  fsccal  aljscess ;  it  is  dirty  green  or  brown 
in  colour,  ofialcHcent,  turhid,  with  a  pulverulent  sediment,  and  contains  more  or 
less  altered  hlcKxi.  Microscopically,  there  are  found  many  red  blood  cells,  pigment 
graiiuleH,  fatty  cryHtals  or  plates  of  cholesterin.  MicnM>rgantsm8  are  numerous 
and  of  niuiiy  kinds,  but  none  characteristic. 


'I'he  cases  of  fwtid  empyema  fall  into  two  groups.      In  the  one  it  is 
secutive  U)  putrefictivc  or  gangrenous  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pleura,  and  in  the  other  it  is  of  spontaneous  or  primary  origin. 

(Jrouft  1. — When  there  is  gangrenous  or  putrefactive  inflammation  near  the 
pleura,  the  consecutive  em[iyema  may  be  f(ctid,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Thus 
it  is  the  rule  with  gangrene  of  the  lung,  but  rare  w^ith  other  lesions  of  the 
lung,  even  with  fwtid,  bronchiectatic,  or  other  cavities ;  if  it  occur  with  a  pneu- 
monia, the  pneumonia  must  l>e  of  a  septic  and  not  a  simple  character. 

It  may  also  follr)w  ciiries  or  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax,  but  usually 
the  resulting  empyema  is  not  foetid. 

Jt  is  especially  likely  to  occur  where  there  is  a  perforating  disease  of  the 
digestive  track,  {is  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  or  with  any  fwcal  alxloniinal  abscess  which  has  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  diaphragm  ;  or  where  there  are  lesions  in  the  lung  or  liver  which  are 
likely  to  become  gangrenous,  e,(j,,  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst. 

In  this  group  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  depend  chiefly  upon 
primary  disetise.  'J'ho  symptoms  are  asthenic  in  type.  The  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  profound  prostration,  with  low,  muttering  delirium,  a  feeble  pulse  and  dry 
tongue,  and  ])asses  into  the  typhoid  state.  If  the  primary  disease  cannot  be 
relieved  as  well  tis  the  empyema,  death  must  be  the  result. 

(Jroup  2. —  In  the  second  group,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  foetid  empyema  is 
primary,  t.e.,  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  not  connected  with  any  other  putrefactive 
lesion,  the  conditions  are  entirely  different. 

It  seems  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  footid  empyema  belong  to  this 
group. 

Of  20  casofl  which  Ncttor  oxaniintHi,  7  wore  due  to  eangrene  of  the  lung,  5  to  pyemia,  and 
8  could  Im)  attril)utcd  to  no  cause  at  all,  that  is,  they  belonged  to  the  primary  group.  Schwartz's 
roHuItH  are  much  the  same:  of  15  cases.  9  belonged  to  the  primary  group  and  6  to  the 
HRcondar}'. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  pus  is  foetid,  however  early  in  the  attack  it  may  be 
examined,  so  that  it  has  probably  been  foetid  from  the  commencement.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  a  simple  empyema  may  become  foetid  after  operation,  but  this  is 
quite  a  rare  event,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  tiie  exact  contrary  which  occurs,  for  as 
soon  as  the  fa'tid  empyema  has  been  opened  the  foetor  passes  off  and  the  pus 
becomes  sweet. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  the  symptoms  of  the  case  by  which 
the  foetid  nature  of  the  effusion  may  be  (iiiignosed  beforehand. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  group  tlie  empyemata  are  generally  localised ; 
at  any  rat^  this  has  been  so  with  all  the  cases  that  1  have  seen. 

1  Lancet,  Oct.  2,  1898. 
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The  prognosis  seems  to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  ordinary 
empjemata. 

The  treatment  is  the  same,  except  that  as  soon  as  the  empyema  is  known  to 
be  foetid,  the  sooner  an  operation  is  performed  and  the  foetid  pus  removed  the 
better ;  and  it  appears  to  me  desirable,  at  the  same  time,  to  thoroughly  wash 
the  side  out,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repeat  the  irrigation  as  often  as  the  foetor  returns. 
A  single  washing  out  is  often  sufficient,  and  the  foetor  may  then  pass  off  very 
rapidly  even  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  have  seen  several  of  these  empyemata  burst  through  the  lung,  and  then  the 
diagnosis  from  a  gangrenous  cavity  in  the  lung  becomes  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  expectoration  of  a  foetid  empyema  is,  however,  no  more  likely 
to  cause  secondary  changes  in  the  lung  than  a  simple  empyema,  and  in  most 
of  the  cases  that  I  can  recall,  complete  recovery  has  taken  place  without  any 
complication. 

I  have  seen  unusual  complications  follow  fcetid  empyema  once  or  twice.  Thus  I  remember 
the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  an  empyema,  the  foetid  nature  of  which  was  not  known  until  the 
side  was  opened,  when  the  stench  was  so  overpowering  as  to  turn  the  surgeon  sick.  The  case, 
however,  ran  its  ordinary  course,  except  that  snortly  after  ojMjration  the  patient  developed  a  severe 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  whicn  ultimately  destroyed  the  cornea  and  uece8si> 
tated  the  excision  of  the  eye.  In  other  respects  the  case  ran  the  ordinary  course  and  ended  in 
complete  recovery. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  EMPYEMA.— When  pus  is  known  to 
exist  in  the  pleura,  the  only  active  course  open  is  to  remove  it  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

If  the  pus  be  left  alone,  that  is,  if  nothing  be  done — for  no  drug  is  known 
which  will  check  the  formation  of-  pus  or  cause  its  absorption — it  is,  of  course, 
theoretically  possible  that  the  formation  may  cease,  and  that  what  has  formed 
may  inspissate  and  become  encapsulated,  or  possibly  may  disintegrate  and  become 
partially  or  even  completely  absorbed.  This,  however,  can  only  occur  where 
the  amount  of  pus  is  quite  small,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  happen  even  then. 
In  all  other  cases  the  pus  continues  to  increase,  and  in  the  end  makes  its  own 
way  out  of  the  pleura ;  usually,  either  through  the  lung  or  the  chest  walls,  and 
occasionally  in  other  less  desirable  directions.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  lead  to 
complications  which  may  prove  grave  or  even  fatal.  Even  in  the  former  more 
favourable  directions,  cure  can  only  occur  after  long  illness  and  much  suffering. 

To  leave  the  pus,  therefore,  to  itself  is  bad  practice  if  anything  else  can  be 
done ;  in  other  words,  pus  having  been  diagnosed,  it  should  be  removed.  This 
can  be  effected  either  by  paracentesis  or  by  free  incision. 

The  choice  of  operation  can  be  made  at  leisure ;  for,  even  if  the  effusion  be 
large  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  paracentesis  will  be  sufficient  to  give  immediate 
relief,  and  thus  time  will  be  gained  for  the  full  consideration  of  the  best  method 
of  procedure.  Even  if  free  incision  has  already  been  decided  on,  a  preliminary 
paracentesis  may  be  of  use,  for  in  hospital  practice,  patients  often  come  under 
observation  very  much  neglected  and  run  down,  and  by  paracentesis  time  will 
be  gained,  during  which  the  patient  may  recover  strength,  and  be  brought  into 
a  better  general  condition  for  operation.  In  operations  on  the  chest,  as  in 
other  surgical  operations,  success,  to  some  extent,  will  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  right  time  for  operation;  Although  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delay,  still  there  need  be  no  undue  hurry ;  and  in  ohoosing  the  time  for  operation 
clinical  experience  will  greatly  aid  the  judgment. 

Paracentesis,  repeated  if  neceflsarj,  tuffioot  m 
and  in  some  oases  this  may  be  the  wiaaat  ^< 
most  instances,  howeyer,  whether  ni 
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not,  free  incision  ultimately  becomes  necessary ;  and,  as  a  rule,  this  forms  the  most 
expeditious  and  simplest  mode  of  cure.  That  being  so,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  by  free  incision  first,  and  to  reserve  paracentesis  for  sub- 
sequent discussion. 

Free  Incision. 

In  all  cases,  before  making  any  incision,  it  is  important  to  be  certain  that 
pus  is  present  at  the  spot  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made,  and  this  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  means  of  an  exploratory  puncture  with  the  needle. 
This  should  on  no  account  be  ever  omitted,  for  although  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  find  the  pus  in  an  ordinary  case  of  empyema,  still,  in  other  cases,  the  difficulties 
may  be  very  great,  and  it  is  never  possible  to  tell  beforehand,  for  certain,  whether 
the  case  is  simple  or  difficult. 

Thus  I  remember  the  case  of  a  child  in  which  the  evidence  of  a  large  empyema  was  quite 
conclusive,  and  in  which  the  facts  seemed  so  clear,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  waiving  the 
preliminary  puncture,  when  the  house  physician  reminded  me  that  I  was  breaking  the  rule 
that  I  was  constantly  preaching,  and  I  determined  to  insert  the  needle.  Simple  as  the  case 
appeared,  it  was  not  till  after  two  or  three  punctures  that  I  succeeded  in  finding  pus,  and  then, 
of  course,  the  incision  was  a  simple  matter.  Examination  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  the  finger 
showed  that  the  empyema  was  a  very  peculiar  loculated  one,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  with 
the  puncture  was  explained. 

In  localised  empycmata,  also,  the  difficulties  may  be  great. 

I  remember  an  adult  who  had  a  very  considerable  area  of  dulness  at  the  base,  with  other  siffns 
of  suppuration,  and  thore  could  be  no  doubt  that  pus  was  present  Yet  I  made  exploration 
with  the  needle  on  no  less  than  eight  separate  occasions  without  finding  where  the  pus  was, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  occasion,  when  I  gave  an  aneesthetic  and  put  the  needle  three  or 
four  times  into  different  parts  of  the  chest,  that  at  last  I  succeeded  m  reaching  pus.  Nine 
ounces  were  removed,  and  this  sufficed  to  cure  the  patient. 

In  another  case  the  pus  was  seated  in  a  pouch  between  the  diaphragm  and  base  of  the  lung. 
There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact  by  physical  signs,  and  though  the  case  seem^ 
simple,  very  great  difficulty  was  exi)erienced  in  nnding  the  pus,  and  it  was  not  until  the  needle 
had  been  thrust  more  than  4  inches  into  the  chest  that  pus  was  obtained.  The  needle  was  then 
used  as  a  director  to  the  knife,  the  cavity  was  reached,  opened,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted. 
So  deep  an  incision  would  have  been  quite  impracticable  without  preliminaiy  puncture,  and 
without  the  needle  to  guide  the  knife. 

I  had  also  under  my  care  a  woman  who  presented  all  the  signs  of  an  empyema  at  the  left 
base.  The  surgeon  was  called  in  and  was  pre]»ared  to  o()eratc.  but  acting  on  the  general  rule 
that  the  pus  should  first  be  found  with  the  needle,  I  inserted  an  explonng  needle  in  two  or 
three  places  and  failed  to  find  pus.  Under  those  circumstances  the  operation  was  not 
carried  out,  and  it  was  as  well,  for  when  the  patient  died,  not  long  after,  the  pleura  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  seat  of  mischief  was  below  the  diaphragm,  and  had  its  origin  in  a 
gastric  ulcer,  the  parts  around  bein^  all  matted  together  with  an  accumulation  of  pus  below 
them,  and  a  general  suppurative  pentonitis,  so  tliat  the  knife  would  never  by  any  chance  have 
reached  the  seat  of  suppuration. 

These  cases  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  preliminary  pimcture  before  an 
incision  is  made.  It  was  a  rule  laid  down,  with  great  emphasis,  many  yeai-s 
ago  by  Trousseau,  and  it  should  on  no  account,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be 
departed  from. 

Anaesthetics. — In  most  cases  an  anaBsthetic  will  be  necessary;  certainly 
if  a  portion  of  rib  is  to  be  excised. 

Chloroform,  or  one  of  the  chloroform  mixtures,  is  the  best  anaesthetic  to  use. 
Ether,  at  any  rate,  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  irritation  it  causes  in  the 
large  air-tubes.  I  have  seen  the  most  alarming  symptoms  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  air  tubes,  as  the  result  of  the  administration  of 
ether,  for  the  patient,  owing  to  the  anaesthesia,  was  unable  to  cough  it  up. 
Ether  is  a  dangerous  anaesthetic  in  the  case  of  any  chest  affection. 
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The  amount  of  chloroform  to  be  given  will  vary  with  the  operation,  but,  as 
a  rule,  not  much  is  required,  for  the  painful  part  of  the  operation  is  very  quickly 
over. 

Local  anaesthetics  are  of  very  little  use,  for  they  do  no  more  than  numb 
the  skin  and  the  parts  immediately  beneath  it.  Though  the  freezing  of  the 
parts  by  means  of  a  spray  of  other  or  ethyl-chloride,  or  the  external  application 
of  strong  solutions  of  cocain,  may  suffice  for  a  simple  incision  of  the  skin  or  for 
a  paracentesis,  they  are  of  no  use  for  the  larger  operations.  Injections  of 
€Ocain,  or  of  cocain  and  morphia,  have  been  advocated,  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  risk,  and  on  the  whole  a  little  chloroform  is  by  far  the  simplest 
and  safest  anaesthetic  to  use. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Side. — The  skin  of  the  region  where  the  incision  is 
to  be  made  should  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  nail  brush,  and  washed  with  soap  and 
water  an  hour  or  so  before  the  operation,  after  which  it  should  be  covered  with 
a  wet  boracic  acid  compress  until  the  time  of  operation,  when  it  should  be  again 
well  swabbed  over  with  some  antiseptic  solution. 

Seat  of  Incision. — This  will  be  deci<ied  in  the  first  place  by  the  needle. 
Subject  to  this,  where  the  effusion  is  localised,  the  incision  will  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  dulness. 

Where  the  pus  occupies  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pleura,  theoretically  the 
incision  should  be  as  low  down  as  possible.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
as  soon  as  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  the  side  falls  in,  the  lung  expands,  if  it 
can,  and  the  diaphragm  rises ;  so  that,  what  was  the  lowest  point  when  the  chest 
was  full  of  fluid,  does  not  remain  the  lowest  point  when  the  fluid  has  been 
evacuated.  If  the  incision  be  made  too  low  down,  so  soon  as  the  diaphragm 
rises,  the  tube  does  not  run  straight  into  the  chest,  but  points  upwards  and  lies 
for  some  distance  between  the  diaphragm  and  ribs. 

Again,  if  the  incision  be  too  far  back,  so  that  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the 
back  he  is  resting  on  the  tube,  he  will  certainly  alter  his  position,  so  as  to  take  his 
weight  off  the  tube  and  the  incision,  and  in  this  way  the  tube  will  no  longer  be 
in  the  most  dependent  part. 

The  best  place  for  incision  is  the  posterior  axillary  region,  so  that  when  the 
patient  is  lying  comfortably  on  the  back  the  tube  will  be  just  free  of  the  bed. 

A  line  drawn  transversely  through  the  nipple  round  the  chest  will  be  the 
simplest  guide  for  the  height  of  the  incision,  which  should  be  made  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  below  this  line,  so  that  it  would  pass  into  the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth 
intercostal  space,  according  to  the  position  posteriorly  which  is  selected.  If  a 
portion  of  the  rib  be  excised  it  will  generally  be  one  of  the  ribs  named  which 
will  be  attacked.  The  sixth  or  seventh  space  is  the  one  which  is  usually  found 
to  be  opened  if  these  directions  be  followed,  and  this  is  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  drainage  and  for  the  general  comfort  of  the  patient ;  and  if  the  needle 
show  that  pus  can  be  found  here,  this  will  be  the  place  to  choose. 

Resection  of  Rib. — The  only  object  of  resecting  a  portion  of  a  rib  is  to 
provide  such  an  opening  for  the  insertion  of  a  tube  bo  as  to  insure  free  drainage ; 
but  if  free  drainage  can  l)e  obtained  by  simple  indsion  throuKh  the  interoostal 
spaces,   resection  of  the  rib  becomes  unneoesiuy.  and  T  oenenl 

principle  may  be  laid  down  that  no  operatioii  of  ^ 

unless  it  be  really  necessaiy. 

The  objectloiiB  xuged  agaiiut  reMoUon  v 
1.  It  prolongs  the  opeiatioii  and  nod 
cannot  bd  denied. 
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2.  Simple  incision  through  the  intercostal  spaces  is  a  comparatiyely  triml  operatioii,  while 

resection  of  a  rib  is  a  more  serious  matter. 

3.  Pus  from  an  empyema  is  8e])tic  in  character,  and  theoretically  it  is  very  midesiimble  to 

have  seutic  pus  discliarging  over  the  recently  cut  ends  of  spongy  bone.  In  practice 
this  nsK  appears  to  be  a  very  small  one.  At  the  same  time,  I  hare  seen  septic 
infection  follow  a  perfectly  antiseptic  operation,  and  even  cause  the  patient's  death. 
Such  a  result  is,  however,  of  such  rarity  that  it  need  hardly  be  considered. 

4.  The  chest  wall  is  weakened,  but  now  that  the  rib  is  removed  by  subperiosteal  resection, 

the  bone  is  rapidly  restored  and  the  rib  replaced  in  continuity,  so  tnat  the  strength  d 
the  side  is  not  ultimately  im^Miired. 

5.  A  free  formation  of  callus  may  occur,  and  compress  the  tube,  so  that  subsequent  openttiont 

may  become  necessary  on  this  account.  Though  very  rare,  I  have  seen  this  occur,  and 
in  one  case  two  subsequent  ofterations  for  this  reason  became  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  formation  of  bone  (which  I  suppose  we  ought  to  call  "exostosis'')  is  stated 
sometimes  to  occur,  even  when  the  rib  has  not  been  excised,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  the  tube.    This,  however,  I  have  never  myself  seen. 

There  arc  fashions  in  surgery,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  resection  of 
the  rib  is  so  much  the  fashion  and  the  routine  practice  that  few  empyemata 
are  opened  without  it.  A  difference  also  exists  between  the  child  and  the 
adult;  for,  while  in  the  adult  the  intercostal  spaces  are  wider,  so  that  tubes 
of  fair  dimensions  may  bo  inserted  with  ease,  in  most  cases,  between  the  ribs, 
in  children  the  intercostal  spaces  are  narrower,  and  after  excision  the  ribs  fall 
more  readily  closely  together ;  resection  is  therefore  regarded  as  necessary  more 
frequently  in  children  than  it  is  in  adults.  At  the  same  time,  the  ribs  in  children 
are  more  yielding  and  more  easily  kept  separated  by  slight  pressure,  so  that  even 
if  excision  be  not  performed,  the  tubes  are  less  likely  to  be  pinched. 

Even  in  the  case  of  children,  the  practice  of  different  authorities  varies  widely.  Thus,  in 
50  cases  Goodhart  had  the  rib  excised  in  8  only  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  t.^.,  about  1  in 
15,  while  Godlee  excised  the  ribs  in  19  cases  out  of  30,  that  is  to  say,  in  2  cases  out  of  3. 
The  results  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supixMed  that  the 
o])eration  was  necessary  ten  times  as  often  in  the  one  series  of  cases  as  in  the  other ;  there- 
fore the  difference  lies  greatly  in  the  practice  of  the  individual. 

In  one  series  of  22  cases  of  my  own  in  which  the  side  was  opened,  a  portion  of  rib  was 
excised  in  13  and  not  excised  in  9,  and  in  none  of  the  latter  did  resection  suDsequently  become 
necessary. 

Of  87  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  tlio  rib  was  not  excised  in  10,  and  in  only  1 
of  these  did  resection  become  necessary  some  weeks  later;  i.e.,  in  19  cases  out  of  109  the  rib 
was  not  excised,  i.e.,  in  about  20  per  cent. 

Some  years  ago  resection  was  rarely  performed  at  the  time  of  the  initial  opera> 
tion,  and  subsequent  resection  was  hardly  ever  required.  Recently,  following 
the  custom  of  the  day,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  ribs  have  been  excised 
at  once ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  operation  if  adequate  drainage 
can  be  secured  without  it,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  results  of  recent  years  are 
any  better  than  they  were  before,  except  so  far  as  stricter  antiseptic  precautions 
have  been  adopted,  and  this,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  both  methods. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  advocate  the  routine  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  rib.  If, 
when  the  sides  fall  in  and  the  ribs  come  together,  drainage  cannot  be  kept 
complete,  resection  might  be  performed  then,  but  most  of  the  cases  get  well 
without  it,  and,  I  believe,  just  as  quickly. 

The  hole  for  drainage,  it  must  be  remembered,  need  not  necessarily  be  round ; 
it  may  just  as  well  be  oval,  and  as  free  a  vent  can  be  given  to  the  pus  by  a 
long  incision  in  the  intercostal  space,  and  two  pieces  of  drainage  tub«  laid  side 
by  side,  as  by  a  round  hole  which  necessitates  the  removal  of  a  rib. 

If  a  portion  of  rib  is  to  be  resected,  the  preliminary  incision  will  be  made 
immediately  over  that  part  of  the  rib. 
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If  the  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  it  will  be  made,  of 
course,  between  the  ribs. 

It  is  never  necessary  to  remove  more  than  a  small  portion  of  one  rib,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

I  have  seen  portions  of  several  ribs  removed  at  the  time  of  the  initial  opera- 
tion— an  operation  which  has  been  described  as  a  "modified  Estlander."  This  is 
an  entire  misnomer,  for  a  modified  Estlander  is  no  Estlander  at  all.  The  object 
of  an  Estlander  is  to  provide  for  the  closure  of  a  cavity  which  will  not  other- 
wise close;  but  no  one  can  tell  whether  the  empyema  in  a  given  case  will 
completely  heal,  or  not,  until  time  has  been  given  it.  To  perform  such  an  opera- 
tion at  first  assumes  as  probable  a  contingency  which  is  not  likely  to  arise, 
converts  what  is  comparatively  a  simple  into  a  considerable  opeiution;  being 
unnecessary,  it  is  bad  practice  and  cannot  be  too  emphatically  condemned. 

If  a  portion  of  rib  is  to  be  excised,  the  resection  should  be  performed  sub- 
periosteally,  the  periosteum  scraped  oflf,  the  bone  removed,  and  with  care  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  without  the  pleura  being 
opened. 

Washing;  Out. — When  the  incision  has  been  made,  the  pleura  should  be 
completely  emptied,  the  patient  being,  if  necessary,  turned  over  on  to  the  affected 
side  in  order  to  allow  all  the  pus  to  run  out.  If  the  pus  be  foetid  or  thick  and 
curdy,  the  pleura  should  be  washed  out  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic  acid. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  that  the  fluid  does  not  accumulate  in  the  pleura, 
but  that  there  is  a  free  vent,  so  that  it  may  flow  out  as  fast  as  it  flows  in. 

Washing  out  the  pleura  is  often  objected  to  as  being  a  risky  or  even  dangerous  operation. 
This  is  not  the  case.  I  have  washea  the  pleura  out  myself,  I  should  think  many  nundred 
times,  and  have  never  seen  an  accident  of  any  kind  occur.  When  I  first  became  interested  in 
chest  affections,  washing  out  the  pleura  was  the  routine  and  daily  practice,  and  such  an 
experience  demonstrates,  at  any  rate,  the  safety  of  the  procedure.  With  free  drainage  it  is  rarely 
necessary,  however,  to  wash  the  side  out  more  than  once,  viz.,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  ft 
will  only  require  repetition  now  and  then  if  the  pus  be  foetid,  and  not  always  then.  At  the 
same  time,  there  can  be  no  objection  on  the  ground  of  risk  to  washing  out  whenever  necessary. 
It  is  quite  true  that  disastrous  cases  have  been  recorded,  and  have  been  attributed  actually 
to  the  washing  out.  Most  of  these  cases  have  been  instances  of  sudden  death ;  but  it  must 
be  rememberecT  that  death  may  take  place  suddenly  in  pleural  effusions  which  have  not  been 
washed  out,  and  have  not  been  even  incised.  The  subject  has  been  already  discussed,  and  tiiere 
are  probably  other  causes,  entirely  independent  of  the  washing  out,  which  explain  it 

The  only  precautions  necessary  in  washing  out  the  pleura  are,  that  the  fluid 
should  be  warm,  and  the  vent  free,  so  that  the  fluid  may  flow  out  readily.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  pleura,  pressure  may  be 
exercised  upon  the  lung,  vessels,  and  heart,  and  in  this  way  harm  may  be  done ; 
but  with  these  precautions  and  ordinary  care,  washing  out  the  pleura  is  perfectly 
free  from  risk. 

If  the  pleura  contains  curdy  or  flaky  pus,  blood  clots,  or  foetid  fluid,  washing 
out  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  will  greatly  expedite  recovery. 

Counter  Opening;. — A  counter  opening  is  rarely  made  now,  and  is,  indeed, 
aeldom  necessary.  The  object  of  it  was  to  provide  free  drainage,  but  this  can  be 
generally  obtained  by  a  single  opening  made  in  the  right  place.  Sometimes  it 
happens,  when  the  cavity  has  almost  completely  closed,  that  there  is  a  small 
cavity  left  in  another  part,  behind  possibly,  which  does  not  freely  drain  through 
the  opening,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  incision  there  and  put  in 
a  tube,  allowing  the  one  in  front  to  close ;  but  this,  again,  is  very  rarely  required, 
and  can  usually  be  avoided  by  proper  management  of  the  tube,  as  will  be  referred 
to  later. 
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Hometifnen,  when  the  empyema  has  already  spontaneotisly  discharged  in  an 
ineonTenierit  position,  e.fh,  in  the  up[)er  and  front  part  of  the  chest,  it  may  be 
nwtmtaj  to  fir^mcwhat  enlarge  this  upper  incision,  at  the  same  time  that  another 
in  made  in  the  ordinary  position,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  pass  a  drainage 
tij>je  thrrmjzh  the  chest  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  cure 
is  «spedited,  the  upfx;r  of>ening  being,  after  a  time,  allowed  to  close,  as  soon  as 
drainage  thn/ugh  the  lower  one  is  complete.  In  such  cases  it  is  as  well  to  use 
the  fjp|ier  o[ieiiing  for  the  intnxluction  of  a  probe,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  really  free  communication  with  the  lower  opening  where  the  new 
incmum  is  to  \fO  uuule. 

It  rriay  liapfH^n  that  there  are  two  or  more  separate  collections  of  pus  in  the 
plinira,  s<i  tliat  one  incision  will  not  drain  both.  Then  more  than  one  incision 
will  \H!C(fmo  necessary  ;  but  these  cases  arc  exceptional. 

The  Tub€« — If  a  portion  of  rib  has  been  excised,  a  tube  half  an  inch  in 
AuuntfUir  may  Ix?  inserted ;  if  not,  two  tubes  of  smaller  diameter  placed  side  by 
side  will  \hs  sufficient. 

Tfie  tn\x5  should  in  any  case  l>e  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
(Mt^/rri  of  the  cavity.  Where  the  whole  pleura  has  contained  pus,  it  will  possibly 
rer|iiire  to  Ixj  4  or  «0  inches  in  length  at  first. 

In  liny  case  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  tube  is  securely 
fixe^l,  so  as  Uj  avoid  any  risk  of  its  slipping  into  the  side.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
well  Ui  (jass  a  strong  thread  right  through  the  tube,  and  fix  it  to  the  side  by 
strapping.  If  by  any  chance  the  tul>e  should  slip  into  the  side,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  considerable  danger,  for  if  not  removed  it  will  almost  certainly  set  up 
mftne  grave  se|)tic  changes,  while  to  find  and  extract  a  tube  from  the  pleura, 
through  a  small  incision,  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  is 
frefjiiontly  unsuccessful. 

I  have  only  once  had  such  an  accident  happen  in  my  own  experience,  and 
then  fortunately  the  tulK)  was  recovered,  but  there  are  many  cases  on  record  and 
several  of  them  proved  fatal. 

I  Haw  a  child  aged  9,  who  had  been  oi)erated  on  for  empyema  successfully  nine  months 
previouHly.  The  wound  healed  in  a  month,  out  after  six  months  the  discharge  reappeared,  and 
throe  months  later  she  came  under  my  care.  On  dilating  the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  a  piece  of 
drainage  tube  was  found  lying  close  Ixineath,  which  must  have  been  in  the  side  for  nine  to  ten 
months.     It  was  removed,  and  the  child  quickly  got  quite  well. 

In  the  same  way  a  good  deal  of  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  loose  lint, 
gauze,  wool,  or  such  easily  detachable  substances  immediately  over  the  wound 
for  they  are  likely  to  get  sucked  in  with  inspiration,  and  may  then  retard 
recovery  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  This  danger  is  often  not  mentioned, 
but  it  is  a  real  one,  and  should  be  present  to  the  mind  w^heu  the  dressings  are 
made. 

The  Dressing;. — There  is  little  to  be  said  on  this  point,  for  any  of  the 
ordinary  surgical  dressings  may  be  used,  the  only  precaution  necessary  being 
that  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  no  fluffy  stuff,  or  anything  that 
could  be  easily  sucked  into  the  pleura,  lying  immediately  over  the  wound. 

The  dressing  should  bo  changed  as  soon  as  the  discharge  has  come  through. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  will  be,  but  as  a  rule  the  dressings  will  have  to  be 
changed  pretty  soon  in  ordinary  cases,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  discharge  is  often  very  profuse  for  the  first  two  or  three  days 
after  excision,  but  its  bulk  is  chiefly  made  up  of  serum,  which  is  freely  exuded  from 
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the  pleura.  The  admission  of  air  to  the  pleura  is  no  doubt  a  violent  irritant 
to  it  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  irritation  subsides,  the  discharge  becomes  greatly 
reduced  in  quantity,  and  may  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity, 
so  that  the  dressing  may  even  be  left  on  for  several  days  without  removal. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  look  at  the  incision  from  time  to  time,  for  if  the  tube 
be  not  properly  fixed  it  is  likely  to  slip  out  or  be  forced  out  by  coughing,  and 
we  may  then  find  that  the  wound  has  closed,  and  another  one  may  have  to  be 
made.  Indeed,  I  think  it  well,  even  if  the  dressings  be  not  changed,  for  the  side 
to  be  looked  at  every  day  to  see  that  the  tube  is  in  situ. 

Rashes  after  incision  occasionally  occur,  as  they  may  after  paracentesis. 
They  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  erythema  or  urticaria,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  similar  rashes  which  are  sometimes  seen  after  tapping  the  abdomen 
or  a  hydatid  of  the  liver.  They  are  of  no  importance,  and  do  not  affect  the 
course  of  the  case  in  any  way. 

Thus,  in  a  boy  of  3,  two  days  after  the  side  was  opened  a  general  erythema  developed, 
somewhat  like  the  rashes  described  as  surgical  scarlet  fever,  or,  more  correctly,  septic  erythema. 
This  disappeared  without  any  trouble  resulting.  In  another  instance,  a  woman  of  80,  the 
oiieration  was  followed  by  troublesome  urticaria,  which  recurred  three  times,  and  was  related,  I 
think,  in  some  way  with  the  washing  out  which  was  practised,  for  the  patient  had  carboluria 
also. 

The  Mode  of  Cure. — The  cure  of  an  empyema  is  only  complete  when  the 
lung  and  the  chest  walls  have  come  into  contact  again. 

Usually  this  is  attended  by  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  together, 
so  that  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  completely  and  permanently  obliterated;  yet 
adhesion  need  not  necessarily  take  place,  and  probably  in  some  instances  does 
not,  as  is  shown  by  cases  of  recurrent  empyema,  in  which  a  second  empyema 
occurs  some  time  afterwards  upon  the  same  side. 

As  soon  as  the  pus  has  been  removed  from  the  pleura,  the  cavity  becomes 
greatly  reduced  in  size.  This  is  brought  about,  first,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  ribs ; 
secondly,  by  the  rising  of  the  diaphragm ;  thirdly,  by  the  return,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  heart  and  mediastinum ;  and  lastly,  by  the  re-expansion  of  the  collapsed 
lung. 

1.  The  diaphragm  rises  immediately  the  side  is  oi)ened.  This  is  due  to  its  being  forced  up 
by  the  abdonunal  contents  under  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

2.  The  chest  walls  fall  in.  When  the  collection  has  been  a  large  one,  and  the  side  has  been 
much  distended,  incision  relieves  this  distension,  and  allows  the  ribs  to  fall  back  to  an  inter- 
mediate position  at  once.  But  in  some  cases,  even  where  the  effusion  is  large,  the  side  is  not 
distended,  but  somewhat  flattened  and  contracted,  and  this  flattening  always  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  time  after  an  incision  has  been  made. 

The  extreme  contraction  which  follows  a  long-standing  empyema  or  a  chronic  pleurisy  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  explained  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  has  formed  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura  and  the  root  of  the  lung  ;  but  considerable  contraction  of  the  side  is 
often  seen  when  the  lung  and  the  chest  walls  are  not  in  contact,  so  that  some  other 
explanation  must  be  sought  for.  The  contraction  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  and  this  is  to  be  exi)lained,  no  doubt,  by  the  pull  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the 
lower  ribs,  which  tends  to  flatten  them  ;  and  this  downward  pull,  no  doubt,  tends  to  flatten  the 
whole  side,  and  the  upper  ribs  as  well,  to  some  extent.  But  another  factor,  which  I  think  comes 
into  play,  is  the  palsy,  from  disuse,  probably,  of  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles,  which,  when 
healthy,  tend  to  keep  the  ribs  raisea.  This  i)art  of  the  flattening,  which  is  due  to  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  could  easily  be  removed  when  the  muscles  come  again  into  action,  and  thus  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  a  good  deal  of  the  flattening  when  the  incision  has 
closed,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  flattening  before  the  fluid  has  been  removed  from  the  pleura, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to. 

8.  The  re-expansion  of  the  lung.  We  are  usually  told  that  when  the  side  is  opened,  the 
lung  contracts  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity,  which  is  sufficient  in  a  short  time  to  produce  even 
complete  collapse  of  the  whole  organ.     If  this  be  the  simple  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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Wherever  there  is  a  large  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  on  the  left 
side  especially,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  must  affect  it ;  but 
in  most  cases  the  pulsations  spend  themselves  upon  the  least  resistant  part  of 
the  abscess  walls,  namely,  upon  the  incompletely  collapsed  portion  of  the  lung  or 
upon  the  mediastinum,  or,  if  pneumothorax  be  present,  they  exhaust  themaelveB 
in  compressing  the  air  in  the  pleura. 

In  order  that  the  pulsation  should  be  transmitted  distinctly  to  the  chest 
walls,  or  to  an  external  tumour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  parts  of  the  waUs 
of  the  pleura  should  be  rigid  and  resistant,  so  as  to  enable  the  pulsations  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  thoracic  walls,  t.e.,  to  what  are  usually  the  more  resistant 
parts.  In  the  case  of  a  general  empyema,  i.e.,  of  an  empyema  occupying  the 
whole  pleural  cavity,  therefore,  this  kind  of  pulsation  pre-supposes  the  rigid 
fixation  of  the  internal  walls,  namely,  of  the  heart  and  mediastinum,  and  of  the 
lung  also.  This  is  exactly  the  condition  which  has  been  on  many  occasions 
described. 

Of  this,  Comby's  case  is  a  good  instance.  On  poat-mortem  examination  the  heart  was  found 
to  be  ri^dly  fixed  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  lung  to  be  adherent  all  along  the 
mediastinum,  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine,  as  well  as  at  the  apex,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  fibroid  induration.  The  empyema  in  tliis  case  was  a  large  one,  and  the  pulsation 
distinct;  80  ounces  of  pus  were  removed  and  the  pulsation  disappeared,  until  the  fluid 
reaccumulated,  when  it  returned. 

For  this  kind  of  pulsation,  therefore,  we  require  that  the  internal  walls  of  the 
pleura,  the  mediastinum  and  lung,  should  offer  almost  as  much  resistance  to  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  as  the  chest  walls,  and  such  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be 
common. 

Where  the  empyema  is  pointing,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  pus  has  made  its 
way  through  the  chest  walls,  and  there  is  a  fairly  free  communication  with  the 
pleura,  the  resistance  is  very  much  less ;  and  we  should  expect^  a  priori^ 
that  pulsation  would  occur  in  these  conditions  much  more  frequently.  This  we 
know  to  be  the  case,  for  this  kind  of  expansile  pulsation  is  met  with  most 
frequently  with  external  tumours,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  empyema  is 
pointing. 

In  the  same  way,  where  the  empyema  is  localised,  pulsation  of  this  kind 
necessitates  considerable  induration  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  abscess, 
and  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  intra-pleural  pressure. 

These  cases  are  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difliculties  of  diagnosis, 
but  the  diagnosis  once  made,  the  treatment  is  that  of  empyema,  /.e.,  they  may  be 
tapped  or  opened  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  with  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  pulsating  empycmata  arc,  almost  without  exception, 
fatal.  This  is  an  over-statement  of  fact,  and  is  far  from  true,  'i'hus  in  Wilson's 
cases,  out  of  46  in  which  the  result  is  stated,  24  recovered,  i,e.,  about  52  per  cent 
The  cases  which  are  generally  fatal  belong  to  the  last  group  which  has  just  been 
described,  viz.,  that  in  which  there  is  expansile  pulsation  of  a  very  marked 
kind.  These  cases  are  fatal,  not  because  the  empyema  pulsates,  but  because  of 
the  peculiar  conditions,  viz.,  the  fixation  of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  in  the 
mediastinum  and  lung,  wliich  prevent  cure.  Of  the  other  cases  the  great  majority 
recover. 

Double  Empyema. 

Empyema  is  sometimes  double,  and  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  these 
cases  require  any  different  method  of  treatment. 

The  rule  used  to  be  laid  down  that  witli  double  empyema  one  side  might 
be  opened  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  there  was  no  choice  but  to  treat  the  ot£er 
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If  the  tube  cannot  be  removed  within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
operation,  the  rule  that  should  be  laid  down  is  that  it  shall  not  be  left  out  until 
it  cannot  be  kept  in ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  forced  out  bj  the  expansion 
of  the  lung,  or  by  the  granulations  filling  up  the  track  of  the  tube  from  the 
bottom. 

Of  134  cases  which  were  operated  on  and  recovered,  in  20  only  was  the  tube  out,  and  tne 
wound  healed,  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  operation  ;  of  these  the  great  majority  (viz., 
16)  were  childb^n,  6  bcine  infants  under  2  years  of  age,  9  under  10  years  of  age,  and  2  aged 
13  and  14  years  respectively.  The  remaining  4  were  adults  of  the  ages  of  19,  30,  50,  and  60 
years. 

Of  the  rest,  i.«.,  85  jier  cent.,  the  majority  had  the  tube  in  the  side  for  varying  periods  of 
time  beyond  the  six  weeks.  Though  the  tuhe  could  not  be  dispensed  with  entirely  for  some 
weeks  or  even  months  longer,  the  side  was  practically  well,  the  lun^  had  expanded  completely, 
and  all  that  was  left  was  a  small  sinus,  or  possibly  a  small  cavity  which  did  not  completely  close. 

In  a  few  instances  the  tube  could  not  be  got  rid  of  for  a  year  or  two.  Even  in  these  cases 
recovery  was  ultimately  complete. 

There  are  sometimes  special  reasons  in  the  track  itself  why  it  will  not  heal ;  e.g,^  I  think 
they  not  infrequently  become  tubercular.  In  such  cases,  whether  tubercular  or  not,  the  sinus 
should  be  treated  with  some  active  disinfectant,  for  instance,  creasote  dissolved  in  oil. 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  discharging  sinus  had  existed  for  eighteen  years.  Such  a 
result  must  be  referred  to  neclect  or  improper  management  of  the  empyema  in  its  early  stages, 
and  is  hardly  ever  likely  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  time. 

The  tube  may  sometimes  be  removed  very  soon  after  operation.  The  following  are  the  cases 
of  most  rapid  cure  which  I  have  met  with : — 

In  12  days  in  two  boys  of  6  J  and  9  years  of  age. 

18  ,,  in  a  boy  of  2. 

14  ^ ,  in  a  boy  of  8  and  a  girl  of  8. 

17  ,,  in  a  boy  of  2J. 

18  ,,  in  a  man  of  50. 
24  , ,  in  a  boy  of  2^. 

28  ,,  in  boys  of  1,  5,  8,  and  3  respectively,  and  in  girls  of  1}  and  14. 

28  ,,  in  a  man  of  30,  and  in  two  women  of  19  and  60  years  respectively. 


>> 
>» 
>> 


How  long  the  tube  will  have  to  remain  in,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  any  given 
case.  It  may  be  for  a  considerable  time — weeks  or  months,  and  sometimes  even 
years ;  the  age  of  the  patient,  duration  of  the  empyema  before  operation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  have  all  to  be  taken  into  calculation;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
prospects  of  rapid  recovery  are  best  in  children. 

The  young  lady  to  whose  case  I  have  referred,  where  three  operations  were  necessary  to 
reinsert  the  tube,  was  not  able  to  dispense  with  it  for  three  years  after  the  original  incision. 
The  patient  then,  however,  became  completely  well,  and  had  no  trouble  or  difficulty  afterwards. 

Tlie  after  management  of  the  tube  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  as  is  often 
thought,  for  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  tube  is  in  the  chest,  that  it  is  in  the 
cavity  and  draining  the  cavity  properly ;  for  the  lung,  not  infrequently,  expands 
irregularly,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  tube  comes  to  lie  in  a  fistulous  track 
of  its  own,  and  may  possibly  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  re-expanded  lung, 
and  be  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  at  all.  The  tube  may  actually 
cross  the  cavity,  and  by  doing  so  close  the  aperture  into  it ;  the  patient  will 
then  get  the  signs  of  pent-up  pus,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  generally  a  rise 
of  temperature ;  and  every  time  the  tube  is  removed  a  certain  amount  of  pus  will 
be  evacuated,  showing  that  drainage  has  not  been  complete.  These  cases  should 
be  carefully  examined  with  a  probe,  bent  slightly  at  the  end.  With  a  little 
manipulation  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  way  into  the  cavity,  and  to  discover  that 
the  tube  does  not  lie  in  it.  A  little  manipulation  will  then  enable  the  tube  to  be 
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paaaed  along  tbe  director  iu  the  jiroper  direction,  ao  that  tbe  cavity  old  be  com- 
pletely drained.  Indeed,  it  should  be  the  rule,  in  a  ohrouio  case  of  etnpyerua,  to 
examine  the  cavity  that  is  left  with  a  probe  from  time  to  time,  so  aa  to  know 
exactly  what  the  conditions  are  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
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Fig.  152, 
The  chart  shows— 1.  The  fall  of  temparatura  aner  indsioa. 
"  ' —  incision,  of  rottintflining  free  dmiiiage,  as  shown  by  thf 
when  drainage  woa  complete. 


Cabbs  im  which  these  were  Di?FicULTiEs  WITH  THE  Tdbk. — A  lad  of  12  yeani  of  ue 
had  the  left  iiide  freely  ojwued  and  s  piece  a!  lib  eicised,  with  the  removal  of  3  ounces  of  etirdy 
pus.  A  few  days  later  a  copious  diBcharoc  of  iius  occurred  suddenly,  showing,  nu  doubt,  that 
the  oriranol  incision  did  not  reach  the  main  collection  of  matter.  The  cavity  was  washed  out, 
bat  stifi  tbe  drainage  was  imperfect,  and  the  tfmpurature  continued  raised.  On  examining  the 
pleum  with  >  long  probe,  the  cavity  was  found  to  extend  a  long  way  towanis  the  back,  and  a 
tube  6  inches  long  was  inserted.  This  led  to  a  free  evacuation  of  pus.  The  temperature, 
which  hod  been  very  irregular,  became  nonnal,  and  from  this  time  recovery  woa  rapid.  In 
■bout  BIX  weeks'  time  the  cavity  hod  completely  closed,  except  for  the  short  bidub  in  which  the 
tube  lay. 

A  eirl  of  5  yesra  of  age,  with  left-sirled  empyema,  had  beeu  operated  on,  pieces  of  several  riba 
exdaed  in  the  posterior-axillary  region,  and  a  veiy  largo  hole  made  into  which  a  large  tnbe 
waa  placed  ;  but  a  few  daja  later  it  was  evident  that,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  tube  and  of  the 
wound,  the  cavity  was  not  dmiiiing  protiecly.  Examination  with  the  probe  showed  the  tube 
to  lie  iu  a  fiatulous  track,  and  to  cross  rather  than  enter  the  cavity.  This  waa  then  rectified,  and 
recovery  was  rapid. 

A  boy  of  3  years  of  age,  with  right-^dcd  empyema,  was  operated  on  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sixth  rib  excised.  A  few  onoces  of  curdy  pua  were  removed.  Examination  with 
the  probe,  a  week  or  two  later,  showed  that  a  large  shallow  cavity  existed,  half  au  inch  deep  but 
6  inches  Iodb  and  i  inches  wide,  lying  beneath  the  riba.  Six  months  later  the  external  wound 
was  enlarged,  and  the  cavity  proving  to  be  as  extensive  as  before,  a  counter  0{iening  was  made 
behind  at  the  lowest  part,  and  three-quarters  of  au  inch  of  the  corresponding  rib  removed.  &Inah 
puB  escaped  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  rapid  contraction  of  the  side  followed.  In  a  couple  of 
months  nothing  was  left  but  the  track  in  which  the  tube  Uy.  Eighteen  montha  later  an  abscess 
formed  iu  front  of  the  old  sinus  in  which  the  tube  lay.  This  was  incised,  and  the  postenor 
wound  closed  ;  but  soon  after  it  broke  open  again,  and  Chf  anterior  opeuijig  closed.  The  child 
still  had,  three  years  from  the  first  operation,  the  tube  in  the  side,  though  it  lay  in  a  amall 
sinus  only.     Ultimately,  in  the  course  of  some  months,  the  sinus  healed  completely. 

It  JB  often  objected  that,  if  a  tube  be  left  in  for  a  long  time,  it  may  cause 
troublesome  ulceration,  caries  of  the  rib,  hiemorrhage,  and  other  complications. 
1  have  seen  some  of  theae  events  occur,  but  not  of  recent  years,  and  with  our 
modem  methods  I  do  not  think  tbeae  com  plications  are  at  all  likely  to  be 
common.  With  ordinary  common-senBe  mana<;onient  tbe  tubes  may  remain  id, 
as  I  have  stated,  for  months,  or  even  yean,  without  any  disadvantage. 
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The  results  of  operation  are  eminently  satisfactory ;  and  there  has  been 
remarkable  improvement  of  recent  years.  This  is  duo,  no  doubt,  partly  to  im- 
proved technique  and  stricter  antiseptic  precautions,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  cases  are  operated  on  much  earlier  than  they  used  to  be. 

Goodhart's  ^  statistics  for  77  cases  give  a  mortality  of  44  ]>er  cent. ;  but  the  general  mortality 
for  264  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  twelve  years  (1883-94)  is  only  21*5  per  cent., 
and  no  doubt  the  ditTerence  in  the  main  may  be  rightly  attributed  to  operation  ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  even  these  results  are  being  improved  upon  every  year. 

To  determine  the  actual  mortality  and  risk  of  the  operation,  I  have  carefully  analysed  156 
cases,  of  which  about  50  have  been  under  my  own  care,  and  the  rest  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  five  years  1890-94  inclusive. 

Out  of  these  156  cases  27  died,  which  gives  a  percentage  mortality  of  17*3  ;  9  of  these  were 
infants  (».«.,  2  years  of  age  or  under),  and  as  the  mortality  in  infants  is  unusually  high,  these 
may  be  deducted,  and  the  mortality  for  the  rest  of  life  is  reduced  to  11 '5  per  cent. 

Of  the  156  cases  10  were  not  operated  on  at  all,  or  at  the  most  had  paracentesis  only  performed. 

Of  these  10,  4  were  infants,  2  of  whom  were  practically  moribund  on  admission,  and  2  others 
died  of  meningitis  and  pyaemia  respectively. 

Of  the  remaining  6,  chiefly  adults,  4  died  of  pericarditis,  1  with  pus  in  the  anterior  media- 
stinum, and  1  with  cancer.      Those  10  cases  were,  therefore,  unsuitaole  for  operation. 

Of  the  remainder,  146  cases,  17  died,  yielding  a  mortality  of  11 '6  per  cent. 

5  were  infants,  and  if  these  be  deducted,  the  mortality  for  other  a^  is  reduced  to  8*5  per  cent. 

Of  the  12  cases  left,  7  died  of  causes  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  operation,  4  died  of 
phthisis  at  various  periods  after  operation,  1  of  meningitis,  1  of  morbus  cordis,  and  1  after  a 
second  operation  involving  the  removal  of  {)ortions  of  several  ribs,  the  patient  being  also  phthisical. 

Thus  there  are  left  139  cases  with  5  deaths,  yielding  a  mortality  of  3  "6  per  cent.  This,  I 
believe,  represents  the  actual  mortality  after  operation  m  uncomplicated  cases. 

Modem  methods  have,  therefore,  produced  the  same  improvement  in  the 
operation-statistics  for  empyema  as  they  have  for  other  operations.  I  think  the 
mortality  will  be  still  further  reduced  when  the  importance  of  the  careful  after- 
management  of  these  cases  is  more  clearly  recognised  than  it  generally  is  at  present. 

If  the  cavity  does  not  close,  what  else  can  be  done  ? — If  the  cavity 

does  not  close,  the  patient  is  left  with  a  fistula,  from  which  more  or  less  discharge 
takes  place.  This  condition  is  regarded  by  many  writers  as  a  dangerous  one ; 
first,  because  there  is  a  constant  risk  that  the  fistula  will  become  obstructed,  and 
pus  accumulate  in  the  cavity ;  secondly,  because  septic  changes  may  be  set  up 
and  the  patient  become  seriously  ill  in  consequence ;  and  lastly,  because  if  the 
discharge  last  a  considerable  time,  amyloid  disease  may  develop. 

The  first  two  risks  are  successfully  obviated  by  providing  free  drainage,  and 
as  I  have  already  stated,  patients  may  wear  a  tube  for  years  without  any  ill 
results,  provided  that  a  free  vent  be  provided  for  the  dischaige. 

It  may,  however,  be  found,  in  the  course  of  time,  after  the  cavity  has  con- 
tracted to  a  great  extent,  that  the  opening  is  no  more  in  the  most  dependent 
position,  and  drainage,  therefore,  is  not  complete.  If  that  be  so,  the  cavity  should 
be  examined  with  a  probe,  an  incision  made  in  its  lowest  part,  and  a  fresh 
drainage  tube  inserted.  This,  if  it  does  not  lead  in  the  end  to  cure,  will  at  any 
rate  provide  complete  drainage. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cases  of  long-standing  fistula  the  difficulty 
often  lies,  not  in  the  pleura,  but  in  the  fistulous  track  itself.  The  pleural  cavity 
has  long  ago  healed,  and  examination  with  the  probe  shows  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  communication  with  the  pleura  ;  but  whenever  the  tube  is  removed 
from  the  fistula,  the  mouth  closes,  pus  accumulates  below,  and  ultimately  dis- 
charges itself  by  the  old  opening.     This  is  just  what  is  seen  in  any  other  sinuous 

^  Ouy*8  Hotp,  Rep,^  1877. 
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fistula,  but  if  treated  on  general  surgical  lines,  and  made  to  granulate  up  from 
the  bottom,  they  can  generally  be  made  to  heal. 

The  risk  of  amyloid  disease  is,  I  think,  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  only 
likely  to  occur  where  a  very  considerable  discharge  takes  place  day  by  day,  and 
not  always  even  then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  chronic  cases  of  empyema, 
the  amount  of  pus  discharged  daily  is  very  often  quite  small,  not  more  than  a 
few  drachms,  and  this  is  no  more  likely  to  produce  general  amyloid  disease  when 
it  takes  place  from  the  pleura  than  it  is  when  it  occurs  from  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  as,  for  oxam[)le,  from  a  tubercular  gland  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere. 
Amyloid  disease  presupposes  an  excessive  suppuration. 

Where  a  fistula  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  t.e.,  years,  there  is  some  little 
risk  in  interfering  with  it,  for  the  patients  are  not  in  a  good  condition  to  bear 
interference  of  even  a  simple  kind,  and  they  sometimes  come  to  grief  when  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  special  reason  why  they  should. 

A  patient  came  under  my  care  who  had  had  a  discharging  empyema  for  fourteen  years.  The 
fistula  was  a  tortuous  one,  through  which  I  could  not  get  a  probe  to  pass,  and  I  had  an  incision 
made  and  a  portion  of  rib  removed  for  the  pur{K)se  of  drainage.  The  patient  had  a  rise  of 
temperature  following  the  operation,  and  died  in  two  days,  having  been  apparently  in  fair  health 
anal  the  operation.  The  operation,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  experience  has 
led  me  to  be  cautious  how  I  interfere  with  cases  of  this  kind  in  any  radical  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  recovery  is  sometimes  very  rapid  and  complete  after  operation.  Thus  I 
had  a  young  soldier  under  my  care  who  had  acquired  an  empyema  which  burst  spontaneously 
througu  the  second  intercostal  8]>ace  in  front  as  well  as  through  the  lung.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  army  as  incurable.  Six  months  later  he  came  under  my  hands.  I  opened  the  fistula 
existing,  and  made  a  counter  opening  as  far  down  and  to  the  back  as  I  conveniently  could. 
Before  the  operation  he  had  been  spitting  a  ])int  of  pus  daily  through  the  lung,  and  almost  as 
much  had  been  discharged  by  the  fistula.  In  a  week  after  the  operation  the  expectoration  ceased, 
and  in  five  weeks  the  tube  was  out  and  the  side  healed.  The  lung  re-expanded  completely, 
though  it  had  been  compressed  for  nine  months  or  more. 

When  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  will  not  close,  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
it  must  be  determined  by  cousideration  of  the  condition  of  the  side  in  that  part. 
This  necessary  knowledge  can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  examination  with 
a  probe.  The  cavity  left  in  these  long-standing  cases  is,  as  I  have  stated, 
frequently  a  shallow  one,  possibly  not  more  than  half  an  inch  or  so  in  depth, 
but  extending  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  ribs ;  it  is  often  irregular  and 
has  diverticula,  and  is  frequently  found  to  be  somewhat  deeper  at  the  back  than 
in  the  side  and  towards  the  front.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to 
be  dealt  with  is  necessary  before  the  right  method  of  operating  can  be  deter- 
mined. It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  it  would  be  useless  to  remove  portions  of 
rib  in  the  axilla  if  the  cavity  that  we  had  to  close  were  at  the  back. 

If  the  cavity  will  not  close,  there  are  but  two  courses — either  to  leave  it 
alone  for  nature  to  cure  in  its  own  way  in  the  course  of  time,  or  to  perform  an 
extensive  operation,  viz.,  that  of  Estlander. 

Estlander's  Operation— Thoracoplasty. 

f^tlander's  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from 
the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  involves  the  excision  of  portions  of  several  ribs.  The 
piece  removed  often  measures  many  square  inches  in  area,  being  an  inch  or  so 
wide  at  the  top,  and,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  eight  or  nine  inches  long  at  the 
bottom,  the  ribs  being  removed  to  a  corresponding  extent.  It  is  a  plastic  opera- 
tion ;  its  rationale  rests  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  rigidity  and  resistance 
of  the  ribs  which  prevent  the  side  from  falling  in  sufficiently  to  close  the  cavity, 
and  its  object  is  the  removal  of  this  resistance. 
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The  iwiieations  for  ihe  operation  are  the  presence  ot  a  cavity  of  Bome  Hize  and 
good  grounds  fur  believing  that  it  cannot  close  without  au  operation  of  this  kind. 

Some  time,  many  mouths  at  least,  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  cavity  will  not  apoutaueously  close,  and  it  ia  astonishing  what 
nature  will  do  with  time  and  patience,  even  in  apparently  very  bad  cases. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  hurry  in  deciding.  Again,  something  will  turn 
upim  the  condition  of  tho  lung,  i.e.,  whether  the  luuf;  be  cupahle  of  ro-ejtpansion, 
and  to  what  extent.  Where  the  empyema  has  been  allowed  to  exist  for  some 
time  before  operation,  the  lung  may  become  bound  dowu  iu  its  collapsed  condi- 
tion by  dense  fibrous  adhesions,  and  so  be  incapable  of  re-eitpanstori ;  but  this  can 
by  no  means  be  assumed,  for  in  many  cases  the  lung  expands  quite  readily  when 
the  fluid  is  removed,  though  a  priori  the  chances  would  seem  agnlust  it, 

The  obj'eetiom  to  tJie  operatiiii'  are  obvious. 

1.  It  is  an  extensive  and  very  seriona  operation. 

2.  Under  the  most   favouriiblo  circumstances,  it  will  greatly  diminish    tlic 

strength  of  the  thorax. 

3.  Even  when  succeasful,  it  will  be  attended  with  very  great  deformity. 

It  will  have,  there- 
fore, to  be  very  seriously 
considered  in  every  cuhi;, 
first,   whether  so  extcji- 

simble,     and     secomllr, 
whether  the  result,  if  ii 


ssful. 


.vill 


justify  the  operati 

The  operation  ia  ■■•. 
serious  one.  Manj'  uiisis 
die  aa  a  result  of  iln' 
operaiion.  Few  ot  tli'' 
fat^il  cases  are  reoonliil, 
so  thiit  no  opinion  iimii 
be  formed  of  tho  fn  il 
risk  of  the  operaduii 
from  the  statistics  "i 
published  cases.  Tin 
operation  should  not  b'' 
undertaken  iit  all,  except 
in  patients  who  are  in 
such  a  condition  as  to 
render  success  probable 
in  respect  of  their  general 
health  at  any  rate;  yet 
ivhen  the  general  health 
is  well  maintained  the 
operation  is  usually  not 
thought  of,  and  when 
the  health  is  broken 
down  the  operation  is 
clearly  unsuitable; 
especially  is  this  the 
case  if  the  jiatient  be  phthisicid, 


The  deformity  left  beliind  ia  coiisiderabia,  and  is  well  shown  in  the  aocom- 
janyiag  illustration,  which  is  a  photograph  taken  of  a  patient  operated  on  by 
tfr.  Pearce  Gould  seven  years  previously. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  successful  case,  tor  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  there  was  a. 
profuse  discharge,  the 
liver  was  enlarged,  the 
^;eiieral  health  much 
lii-oken  down,  and  the 
patient  seemed  to  he  Id 
a  condition  of  advanced 
amyloid  diseasa  Drain- 
ay;e  had  been  fully  tried 
and  failed.  After  the 
ojieration,  the  patient's 
general  health  was 
ijiiickly  restored,  and  a 
t:rjmpleto  ooiitriiction  of 
the  cavitytook  place,  but 
with  the  result  shown  in 
the  ]ihotogruph. 

The  Operation. — 

If  the  operation  be  de- 
cided on,  before  anything 
is  really  done  the  cavity 
must  be  carefnUy  ei- 
l>lured,  so  that  its  extent 
and.  wberoabonts  may  be 
fully  realised. 

This  may  be  done 
with  a  probe,  before  the 
operation,  or  by  a  fiuger 
inserted  in  the  thorax  at 
the    time  of   the   opera- 

,  Anyhow,  the  position 

^  of  the  itioisiou  and  the 

extent  of  the  excision  of 
ribs  will  be  determined  by  tlie  extent  and  position  of  the  cavity ;  for  to  ensure 
success  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  bony  and  resistant  ]>arta  forming  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cavity  should  he  completely  removed.  This  may  necessitate  a  very 
largo  and  formidable  operation,  but  to  be  snuoessful,  it  must  be  complete,  or  else 
it  had  better  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

What  ia  sometimes  called  a  "modified  Estlander"  is  no  Estliinder  at  all; 
indeed,  it  runs  exactly  counter  to  the  very  principle  of  the  operation, 
and  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated  aud  uuuecessary  drainage 
operation. 

The  seat  and  extent  of  the  opemtion  having  been  determined,  the  flaps 
should  he  reflected  aud  the  ribs  removed  by  aub-periosteal  resection.  This 
diHturbs  the  ]xisition  of  parts  as  little  as  possible,  and  avoids  a  great  deal  of 
hiemorrhage,  for  with  care  thi^  can  be  performed  without  division  of  the  inter- 
ocwtal  arteries. 
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The  number  of  cases  recorded  is  but  small.     Up  to  the  year  1885  Ceccherelli  ^  was  able  to 
collect  only  61,  the  results  of  which  he  tabulates  as  follows  : — 


Cured, 

15 

Died  from  operation,   . 

8 

Much  improved,  . 

18 

Result  unknown. 

20 

Made  worse, 

5 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  operation  was  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  many  of  the  cures 
are  found  in  this  group.  On  the  other  hand,  50  per  cent  were  not  improved,  or  were  made 
worse,  and  of  these  12^  per  cent  were  actually  killed  by  the  operation.  To  these  must  be  added 
an  unknown  number  in  which  the  operation  failed,  and  no  record  has  been  published. 

Cases  suitable  for  such  an  operation  will  always  be  rare,  though  as  with  all  new  operations 
the  numbers  at  first  seem  to  be  considerable,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  such  cases  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  We  may  confidently  anticipate  that  with  the  earlier  treatment  and  better 
after- management  of  empyema,  the  cases  will  become  fewer  and  fewer  in  which  a  plastic  opera- 
tion is  necessary. 

Under  any  circumstances,  an  operation  of  such  magnitude  as  this  should  only 
be  undertaken  by  those  well  accustomed  to  antiseptic  surgery  and  with 
considerable  experience  in  operations  upon  the  chest.  It  is  a  serious  operation, 
for  the  shock  which  follows  it  is  considerable,  and  the  risks,  therefore,  not  to  be 
despised;  and  it  is  performed  under  great  disadvantage  where  the  general 
health  is  undermined,  and  the  patient  hardly  in  a  condition  to  stand  so  severe  a 
strain. 

Among  the  156  cases  of  empyema  collated,  there  were  8  in  which  a  thoracoplastic  operation 
was  performed.  One  of  these  was  performed  within  fourteen  days  of  the  original  incision,  and  can 
hardly  be  rightly  put  into  this  category.  The  other  two  were  performed  about  six  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  side.  In  the  one,  a  lad  of  14,  portions  of  five  ribs  were  removed,  and 
rapid  recovery  followed,  nothing  but  a  track  in  which  the  tube  lay  being  left  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  weeks. 

In  the  second  case,  a  man  of  25,  six  months  after  the  first  incision,  about  an  inch  of  each  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  were  removed  in  the  post-axillarv  region.  This  led 
to  rapid  contraction  of  the  side,  but  a  fistulous  track  remained  nine  months  later. 

The  Treatment  of  Empyema  by  Paracentesis. 

The  admirable  results  of  the  treatment  of  empyema  by  free  incision  have  caused 
paracentesis  to  appear  antiquated  and  out  of  date ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  most  cases  of  pneumococcus  empyema,  and  many  of  streptococcus 
empyema,  may  be  cured  by  simple  paracentesis,  it  is  possible  that  paracentesis 
may  come  into  fashion  again. 

It  is  the  general  rule  in  surgery  that  when  pus  is  present  in  the  body  it 
should  be  given  free  vent  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  doubt  the  same  general 
rule  applies  to  the  pleura.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  pleura  is  a 
special  cavity,  and  requires  peculiar  consideration,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 
conceded  that  to  open  the  pleura,  at  any  rate  in  an  adult,  is  no  trifling  operation, 
and  may  involve  fairly  serious  consequences. 

Paracentesis  certainly  suffices  in  some  cases  to  effect  cure,  and  there  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  even  a  single  tapping  has  been  sufficient ;  many  more 
in  which,  after  two  or  three  tappings,  recovery  has  been  complete ;  and  a  few  in 
which  systematic  tapping  over  a  series  of  weeks  or  months  has  residted  in 
final  cure. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  latter  kind  is  recorded  by  Lilly.*  In  this  patient,  a  man  of 
the  age  of  18,  paracentesis  was  performed  in  all  thirty-two  times,  almost  daily  for  the  two  last 
months.     In  the  end  this  patient  made  complete  recovery. 

The  case  is  remarkable  in  another  respect,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  pus  that  was 
removed  at  many  of  the  paracenteses. 

1  Virch.  Jahrb.,  1885,  il  147.  «  OUugow  Med.  Joum,,  1872,  44. 
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TliUB,  OD  the  Hrat  occsdoii  130  aze.  were  removed  ;  on  the  sei»iu(l,  105  ;  aa  the  fourth,  166  ; 
■ud  after  this,  wbcii  the  pamientesiB  wui  more  Irequent,  the  qiutitities  became  less  and  len, 
until  uitimatoly  euro  vaa  comitleto.  I  do  not  aujipoae  that  cases  of  this  laut  kind  are  of  any 
great  interest  at  the  [ireaent  time,  except  as  showing  what  is  iwgaibls,  for  if  imiirovemeDt  does 
not  take  place  after  two  oi'  three  paracenteses  at  the  most,  the  side  would,  nawadaja,  be  treated 
by  free  inclBion,  and,  I  think,  quite  properly. 

Most  of  the  Cftsea  of  succeBBful  treatment  by  paracenteBis  have  occurred  in 
children,  and  if  in  the  adult,  usually  in  cnses  of  localised  eropyeraaU.  Yet  in 
the  adult,  in  caecs  even  of  considerable  efTusioos,  paracenteBia  is  sometimes 
suocesKful. 

1.  Tliua  I  know  of  the  case  of  an  adult  of  about  30  years  ofsgs,  in  whom  there  vas  a  vet; 

l>ad  family  histjirj  u(  phthisis. 

It  was  decided  not  to  lay  tho  side  o|»n,  but  to  employ  paraoent«aia.  Ou  tha  Btat 
occasion  about  2  pinta  of  liaa  were  removed  ;  two  or  three  weeks  kter  a  second  para- 
~  centesis  was  made,  with  the  remoTal  of  about  8  ounces  uf  pus.  On  a  third  occaaion, 
only  about  1  oanee  was  ohtained,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  i«tient  was  completely  well. 
I  undenitaiid  that  now  it  is  difficult  Ic  tell  by  physical  exsminatian  whiuh  was  the  side 
aftected,  or  that  there  has  been  auy  disease  of  the  kind  at  all,  This  ocmrred  many 
years  ago,  and  the  jiatient  still  remains  in  good  hmlth. 

2.  Id  another  iustence,  a  case  of  my  own,  a  woman  of  30,  who  had  been  recently  confined. 

and  who  dated  her  itiuess  from  the  conHnemont,  was  found  to  have  a  large  uleuritio 
effUainD.  She  was  de»[ierately  ill,  and  it  was  thought  would  die.  She  was  immedi- 
ately lapped,  with  great  relief  to  her  symptoms.  She  improved  much  after  this,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  so,  when  the  Quid  seemed  to  be  stationaiy,  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  chest  o]iened  ;  but  when  the  day  for  operation  arrived,  it  was  thought  wiser 
to  postpone  it,  and  instead  of  incision  the  patient  was  lapped  again.  This  was  followed 
by  rapid  recovety.  In  this  case  the  patient  when  lirat  scea  was  so  run  down  and  sa 
feeble  that  it  waa  thought  eipedient  to   postpone  the  question  of  operation,  and  to 

tierform  paracentesis  as  a  palUative  measure.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  the  side  had 
lei^n  opened  tlieti,  the  operatinn  would  have  proved  fatal :  and  even  at  the  time  the 
operation  was  decided  ujion,  her  general  health  was  still  so  bad  that  I  was  glad  to  have 
an  excuse  for  postponing  iurasion.  Fi-om  the  character  of  tlie  case  I  have  little  doubt 
now  that  it  was  a  streptococcus  empyczna. 

In  localised  or  encysted  empyema  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  free 
incision,  and  such  cases  can  be  treated  as  well  by  free  incision  as  by  p:iracente«is  ; 
indeed,  it  is  free  incision  that  I  prefer.  However,  in  localised  empyemata  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  localise  the  pus,  and  it  always  has  to  be  discovered  by  means 
of  tho  needle  first,  and  then  we  sometimes  find  that  removal  of  pus  by  the 
aspirator  suffices  to  efi'ect  cure. 

S.  Thus  a  healthv  man  of  3B  came  under  treatment  for  what,  it  was  tliought,  was  an 
empyema.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  dulness  on  the  lower  halfof  the  right  side. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  his  illness  a  needle  was  insertMl,  but  no  pus  found.  Many 
punctures  were  subsequently  mode,  with  the  same  want  of  success,  and  it  was  not  uutil 
an  aniesthetic  was  given,  and  several  punctures  made  on  the  same  occasion,  that  piuwas 
ultimately  found.  Nine  oza.  of  thick  curdy  pus  were  thisn  removed  with  the  aspirator, 
and  from  that  day  the  patient  made  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  recovenr. 

4.  Anothercasewasa  child  of  3  j  years  of  age.  The  empyema  apjiarently  followed  an  attack 
of  measles,  and  hod  existiKl  for  about  three  weeks  before  she  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital.  The  erojivema  seemed  to  be  »  fairly  large  one,  for  there  was  duloeas  from 
the  base  up  to  the  level  of  the  third  rib,  Fourteen  days  later  a  needle  was  inserted, 
theaspirat^rwasiised,  and2  ozs.  of  sweet,  veiy  viscid  pus  removed.  The  needle  appeared 
'  "  *  very  large  Cavity,  but  no  more  pus  could  be  obtained,  and  on  subsequently 
the  instrument,  the  tube  was  found  to  be  choked,  so  that  there  was  but  a 
fl  jKirtion  of  the  effusion  removed  ;  still,  four  days  later,  it  was  evident  that 
the  fluid  was  diminishing,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  greater  [lart  of  the  effusion  had  com- 
pietcly  disappeared.  Three  weeks  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  six  weeks  in  all  after 
admission  to  the  hospital,  air  entered  quite  down  tfl  the  right  base,  and  the  patient 
seemed  to  have  made  complete  rocoveiy,  though  there  was  a  little  im]>airment  of  percos- 
sioi)  still  at  the  lowest  ]iart  of  the  chest  behind.  The  child  was  sent  away  to  Uie  aea- 
side,  and  when  she  returned  seemed  to  be  quite  well.  TItis  case  is  very  interesting,  for 
Hows  that  even  a  large  amount  of  pus  moy  be  completely  absorbi-d  from  the  pleura. 


mining  tl 
y  small  jj 
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It  may  happen  that  after  paracentesis  the  fluid  may  change  its  character, 
that  which  re-accumulates  bemg  less  purulent  than  that  previously  removed.  I 
have  already  referred  to  one  case  of  this  kind  when  speaking  of  paracentesis  for 
serous  effusion.     The  following  is  another  instance  of  it. 

5.  A  man  of  37  was  tapped,  and  80  ounces  of  pus  were  removed  from  the  left  pleura.     Twelve 

days  later  the  needle  showed  the  presence  of  sero-purulent  fluid  only,  and  this  was 
rapidly  absorbed,  with  complete  recovery. 

The  following  additional  cases  are  also  taken  from  my  note-books  : — 

6.  A  boy  of  5,  with  left-sided  empyema,  following  broncho-pneumonia  after  whooping-cough 

and  measles,  was  tapped  twice  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  with  the  removal  of  6  and  5 
ounces  of  pus  respectively.  The  temperature  fell  after  paracentesis,  and  the  child  got 
perfectly  well,  with  some  contraction  of  the  side. 

7.  A  eirl  of  13,  with  right-sided  empyema,   came  under  observation  after  one  month's 

illness.  She  was  extremely  ill,  with  a  hectic  temperature  reaching  103*  every  evening. 
Paracentesis  was  performed  three  times  ;  15  ounces  were  removed  on  the  first  tapping, 
6  ounces  on  the  second  two  days  later,  and  1  ounce  only  on  the  third  a  fortnight  later. 
Recovery  was  rapid,  and  the  child  gained  10  lbs.  in  weight  in  fourteen  days.  Great 
contraction  of  the  side  took  place,  but  two  months  later  all  trace  of  deformity  was  gone. 

8.  A  man  of  33,  who  had  been  ill  a  month,  presented  the  signs  of  empyema  at  the  rifht 

base.  Tiie  temperature  was  not  raised  when  seen.  Paracentesis  in  the  mid-azilla 
removed  several  ounces  of  thick  pus,  after  which  recovery  took  place. 

The  cases  which  follow  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  records  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital : — 

9.  A  lad  of  IG  was  attacked  with  pneumonia.     The  temperature  fell  after  the  crisis,  but  rose 

again  gradually.  Signs  of  fluid  appeared  on  the  left  side,  and  the  pleura  was  tapped 
twice,  with  the  removal  of  8  ana  15  ounces  of  pus  respectively.  The  temperature 
became  normal,  and  the  physical  signs  almost  completely  disappeared. 

10.  A  boy  of  8  had  been  ill  for  two  months,  and  presented  the  signs  of  fluid  on  the  lower 

part  of  the  right  side.  On  paracentesis  only  a  little  pus  was  obtained,  the  temperature 
Tiecame  normal,  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid  resolved  rapidly.  In  a  few  weeks  no  physical 
siffns  were  left  beyond  a  dulness  at  the  base  behind. 

1 1.  A  child  of  5,  with  a  small  empyema,  following  pneumonia  of  the  left  base,  recovered  after 

2-3  ounces  of  pus  had  been  removed  by  the  aspirator. 

12.  A  man  of  29,  with  left-sided  empyema,  made  rapid  recovery  after  10  ounces  had  been 

removed. 

13.  A  man  of  82,  with  an  empyema  of  the  right  side  of  eleven  weeks'  duration,  refused  to 

have  his  side  opened,  ana  was  accordingly  tapped  only,  with  the  removal  of  10  ounces  of 
pus.    Several  punctures  were  made  suraequently  to  see  if  any  more  pus  was  present,  and 
none  could  be  found.     Recovery  was  rapid. 

14.  A  man  of  19  was  tapped  five  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and  45  ouncea 

of  pus  removed.    Recovery  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

15.  A  child  of  3  developed  a  small  empyema  on  the  left  side  after  whooping-cough.     Four 

ounces  of  pus  were  removed  with  the  aspirator,  and  recovery  was  complete. 

16.  A  man  of  45  was  found  to  have  an  empyema  on  the  left  side,  which  had  been  preceded 

by  pneumonia  on  that  side  three  months  before.  After  being  under  observation  for  a 
short  time,  he  developed  paraplegia,  which  rapidly  became  complete.  The  fluid  increas- 
ing in  the  chest,  paracentesis  was  performed  and  40  ounces  removed.  Forty  days  later  a 
second  paracentesis  removed  20  ounces.  Ultimately  the  patient  got  quite  well  of  both 
paraplegia  and  empyema. 

17.  A  girl  of  4,  with  left-sided  empyema,  was  tapped  twice,  16  ounces  bein^  removed  on  the 

first  occasion  and  12  on  the  second,  four  days  later.     Recovery  was  rapid. 

18.  A  child  of  10  months  was  tapped  and  pus  removed  from  the  left  side  one  month  before 

she  was  seen.     She  requirea  no  further  treatment,  and  in  a  month  was  well. 

In  the  above  cases  paracentesis  alone  was  sufficient  to  effect  cure,  and  no  pua 
was  expectorated.  In  the  following  case,  towards  the  end,  a  small  amount  of 
pus  was  also  coughed  up. 
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IS.  A  man  of  41  was  admitted  wEtli  an  empyema  of  the  right  aide  of  reoent  develapmenl. 
The  temperature  was  very  irregular,  hectic  it  might  be  called,  but  it  hardly  rose  at  itti 
maximum  above  normal.  Sixty-two  ouncca  were  removed  on  the  first  parac«DteuB,  and, 
fourtwii  days  later,  15  oancea.  In  seven  weeks  the  patient  appured  to  be  perfeottj 
well,  although  there  was  still  soms  dnlneas  at  the  base  behind.  A  month  Isler  some 
fresh  pain  appeared,  and  thn»  weeks  later,  i.e.,  ten  weeks  after  t!ip  second  poraoentesis, 
tbe  aide  was  aspirated  again  and  24  ouncee  of  pus  removed.  This  woa  followed  by  the 
exjiectorBitJan  of  a  little  pns  daily,  bnt  it  rapidly  ceased,  and  recovery  was  Oiimpletc. 
This  cose  forms  the  link  hetweea  tboBB  cared  by  paracentesis  and  those  which  apontansouslT 

healed  after  expectoration,  the  course  whioh,  before  jiarocenteiiis  and  incision  were  so  succeesfal, 

nsod  to  be  regarded  as  the  must  favourable  au  empyema  could  take. 

Ringer '  reconJs  3  cases :  a  child  of  2  veara  old,  in  which  two  paraconteaea,  with  the  lamoval 
of  IS  and  6  ounces  respectivety,  were  fallowed  by  cure  ;  and  another,  a  girl  of  4^,  in  wbich  a 
dnglfl  pamccnte^,  with  removal  uf  19  ounces,  led  to  rapid  recovery. 

Broadbent'  and  Cheadle  record  a  cose  of  double  erapyeaio.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  Bl, 
pregnant  with  her  fifth  child,  had  double  empyema.  The  right  side  was  tapped  and  25  ounces 
withdrawn,  the  next  day  the  left,  with  the  evoountiou  of  19  ounces.  Five  days  later  the  right 
waatapjied  again,  and  33  ounces  morewithdrawn,  after  which  the  uatientmade  a  rapid  reoovery. 

Sangster'also  records  the  cose  of  a  child  of  2  years  of  age  in  which  the  right  side  was  incised 
and  the  left  tapjied  twice,  3  and  II  ouncna  respectively  being  removed,  when  the  patient  got 
quite  well. 

Netter  records  ID  cases  uf  empyema  following  pneumonia  in  the  adult,  all  of  them  treated  by 
paracenti«ts,  and  all  of  them  followed  by  cure.  Ho  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  paracentesis  rather 
than  incision  in  the  adult  for  the  empyemata  whinh  follow  pneumonia,  and  ho  gives  a  (ew  cases 
of  similar  success  with  streptococcus  emjiyema. 

In  miiny  cases  in  wbich  paraoeiite«tiH  hva  been  performed,  the  track  of  the 
puncture  auppuratea.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  partly  to  infection  of  the  wound 
from  the  pleura,  and  partly  to  the  pus  being  luechauically  forced,  by  coughing, 
from  the  pleura  into  the  wound.  To  avoid  the  latter  risk  it  would  be  well  to 
strap  the  aide  tinnlj  with  pads  placed  over  the  puncture  for  a  day  or  two  after 
paracentesia.  Do  what  we  will,  suppuration  of  the  puncture  often  occurs,  the 
empyema  points  through  the  puncture,  and  incision  becomes  necessary,  or,  if  left 
alone,  spontaneous  discharge  occurs. 

Granting  tliat  paracentesia  may  suffice  to  cure  au  empyema,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  ouly  the  conditions  imder  which  it  would  be  right  to  attempt  this 
method. 

In  the  first  place,  paracentesis  can  do  no  harm,  even  if  an  ultimat«  incision 
becomes  necessary;  indeed,  it  may  often  do  good,  for  it  gains  time,  and  euahtea 
the  patient  to  be  brought  into  a  better  condition  to  bear  the  operation,  so  that 
as  a  preliminary  to  incision  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  use.  Ijeing  sometimes 
of  itself  autticient  to  effect  cure,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  at  any  rate  trying  the 
effect  of  one,  and  perhaps  a  second,  paracentesis  before  proceeding  to  incision. 


I,  paracentesis  wss  iierfonnnl  prior  to  incision  in  23,  and  4  were  cured 
a  second  series  of  119  caaea,  jaraccnteais  Was  jierformed  prior  to 
cured  by  jiaracentesia  only. 


In  one  serira  of  37  cases 
by  parocenteais  only.  In 
inciaion  in  Bl,  and  10  « 

With  encysted  or  localised  empyema  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  an 
incision  be  made  or  not,  either  in  the  child  or  in  the  adult.  Perhaps  on  the 
whole  a  free  incision  in  such  cases  is  the  most  eipeditious  means  of  cure ;  but 
where  the  empyema  is  deep-seated  and  the  pus  difficult  to  reach,  it  would  be 
certainly  well  to  try  paracentesis  first. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  be  suro  that  we  liave  an  encysted  empyema 
to  deal  with.  It  may  be  a  amall  empyema  in  the  general  cavity,  and  not  shut 
off  by  adhesions  or  encysted. 


Fratlitioner,  i 


'  Mrd.  Pros  and  Clrc,,  1878,  ii. 


*  Lanal,  18B0,  i 


k_k^ 
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In  the  adult  the  objections  felt  to  laying  the  side  freely  open  are 
greater  than  in  the  child,  and  rest  partly  on  theory  and  partly  on  clinical 
experience. 

The  theoretical  objections  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  when  the  side 
is  opened,  the  lung  becomes  completely  collapsed,  so  that  a  very  large  cavity  is 
necessarily  left,  which  can  only  heal  by  granulation  from  the  bottom. 

This  theory  is,  however,  misleading,  for  in  many  cases  the  lung  expands  at 
once,  and  the  cavity  becomes  rapidly  diminished  in  size ;  and  this  may  happen 
even  when  the  lung  has  been  long  compressed  by  fluid,  and  the  empyema  been  of 
many  weeks*,  or  even  months',  duration. 

The  objections  based  upon  experience  are  more  serious ;  for  although  there 
are  many  cases  in  the  adult  in  which,  even  in  chronic  cases  of  empyema,  cure  is 
rapidly  effected  after  free  incision,  still  there  are  many  others  in  which  the  lung 
does  not  expand  as  we  should  expect,  and  in  which  the  patient  is  left  with  a  large 
cavity,  from  which  a  free  discharge  takes  place,  and  may  continue  for  months  or 
years ;  yet  I  do  not  know  that  these  cases  are  likely  to  do  any  better  if  treated 
by  paracentesis,  for  in  many  of  them  the  lung  is  permanently  diseased  and  often 
tubercular. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  the  decision  as  between 
paracentesis  and  free  incision.  Each  case  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits ; 
but  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  free  incision  is  not  imperative,  and  that 
paracentesis  sometimes  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Whether  this  will  be 
sufficient  in  any  given  case  or  not,  no  one  can  tell  until  it  has  been  tried.  Careful 
paracentesis  can  do  no  harm,  nor  will  mischief  be  done  by  postponing  free  incision 
for  a  little  while,  though  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed  for  long.  It  might 
be  a  good  rule  of  practice,  in  the  adult  at  any  rate,  to  try  the  effect  of  paracen- 
tesis first,  and  if  the  fluid  re-accumulate,  and  no  improvement  take  place  after, 
say,  a  second  or  at  the  most  a  third  paracentesis,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  outside,  to  proceed  to  incision.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that 
I  adopt  any  general  rule  of  practice  in  my  own  cases.  Special  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  may  make  me  decide  at  once  upon 
free  incision  in  one  case,  and  in  another  to  try  the  effect  of  paracentesis. 

If  paracentesis  be  performed  for  empyema,  the  aspirator  should,  if  employed 
at  all,  be  used  with  great  care  and  without  forcible  suction,  for  the  lung  is  often 
brittle  in  places,  and  is  likely  to  be  ruptured ;  and  it  is  a  most  imdesirable 
thing  to  burst  the  lung,  and  thus  convert  an  ordinary  empyema  into  a  pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

If  the  pus  will  not  flow  readily  through  the  aspirator,  rather  than  employ  much 
suction  it  will  be  better  to  stop  paracentesis,  and  proceed  later  to  incision,  or 
else,  perhaps,  attempt  to  remove  the  pus  by  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  air ; 
that  is,  by  Perflation,  as  it  has  been  called. 

PerflcUum, — There  are  some  cases  of  empyema  in  which,  though  there  be  a  large  effusion,  only 
a  small  amount  of  pus  can  be  removed. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  Mr.  Parker's,  where  incision  showed  that  the  side  contained 
40  or  50  ounces  of  pus,  only  4  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  The  explanation 
often  given  of  these  cases  is  that  the  chest  walls  are  rigid  and  the  meaiastinum  and  heart  fixed, 
so  that  when  the  aspirator  is  used,  contraction  cannot  take  place  in  the  side  and  the  pus  will 
not  flow.  No  doubt  this  is  a  condition  which  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
comparatively  rare.     It  was  for  such  cases  as  these  that  perflation  was  suggested. 

Perflation  consists  in  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  a,ir  and  the  withdrawal  of  pus.  It 
requires  two  punctures,  one  in  the  upper  nart,  by  which  the  air  is  introduced,  and  the  other  in 
the  lower  ^>art,  by  which  the  fluid  is  withorawn. 

The  air  which  is  introduced  must  be  carefully  sterilised  or  rendered  aseptic.  This  was 
attempted  in  some  cases  by  passing  the  air  through  water  containing  antiseptic  substances  ;  but 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  iuter  it  through  cotton- wool  saturated  with  the  disinfectant. 
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Mr.  Parker's  name  is  connected  most  in  this  country  with  Perflation,  and  his  apparatus  i& 
figured  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  1888.  The  method  is  ingenious,  but  cumbersome, 
applicable  to  but  very  few  cases,  and  to  these  free  incision  would  probably  be  more  suitable, 
so  that  I  do  not  think  this  plan  is  at  all  likely  to  come  into  any  general  use. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  association  to  remember  that  Hippocrates,  who  introduced  the  treat- 
ment of  empyema  by  incision,  advocated  the  introduction,  at  the  side  of  the  trocar,  of  a  bladder 
which  could  be  blown  up  from  the  outside  so  as  to  force  the  pus  out  through  the  trocar,  and  thus 
completely  empty  the  pleura. 

64.  TUBERCULAR  PLEURISY. 

Of  the  part  which  tubercle  plays  in  the  causation  of  pleurisy,  much  has  been 
already  said  in  the  preceding  section.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  subject  only  in  its  general  aspects. 

Tubercular  pleurisy  is  sometimes  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis ;  it 
may  occasionally  be  primary ;  but  it  is  generally  a  secondary  affection,  conse- 
quent on  tubercle  of  the  lung,  of  the  bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands,  of  the  bones 
of  the  thorax,  of  the  peritoneum,  or  other  organs  adjacent  to  it. 

As  a  part  of  general  tuberculosis,  pleurisy  falls  into  a  subordinate  position  in 
comparison  with  the  predominant  affection  of  other  organs,  e,g,^  the  lungs  or  the 
meninges  of  the  brain. 

When  pleurisy  occurs  in  the  course  of  manifest  phthisis,  it  is  merely  a  com- 
plication, and  its  importance  will  depend  upon  the  form  that  it  takes. 

It  is  rather  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  manifest  disease  in  the  lung,  nor 
any  obvious  connection  with  tubercular  mischief  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  that 
the  diagnosis  becomes  of  importance  as  well  as  of  difficulty. 

MORBID  ANATOMY. — The  lesions  are  best  studied  where  the  pleurisy 
is  secondary  to  tubercle  in  the  lung.  The  lymphatic  tissue  beneath  the  pleura  is 
the  favourite  seat  for  these  secondary  tubercles.  They  are  often  very  minute, 
for  some  time  discrete,  and  in  the  early  stages  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  hypersemic 
blood  vessels. 

The  pleura  over  them  becomes  covered  with  inflammatory  exudation,  and 
this  may  rapidly  lead  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhesions,  with  obliteration  of 
the  pleural  cavity.  These  adhesions  are,  for  the  most  part,  free  themselves  from 
tubercles,  but  they  may  contain  many  and  even  conglomerations  of  them,  forming 
large  caseous  masses  surrounded  by  connective  tissue. 

In  most  cases,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  inflammation  is  associated  with 
effusion,  serous,  sero-purulent,  purulent,  or  hsemorrhagic,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
while  if  there  be  a  tubercular  cavity  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  and  this  rupture 
into  the  pleura,  empyema  or  pneumothorax,  with  or  without  effusion,  will  be  the 
result.  ' 

The  chance  of  a  given  pleurisy  being  of  tubercular  origin  varies  with  the 
form  of  the  disease.  It  is  least  with  empyema,  of  which  not  more  than  about 
10  per  cent,  can  be  attributed  to  tubercle.  It  is  much  greater  with  serous 
effusions  and  with  dry  pleurisy,  but  how  frequent  it  is  hard  to  say.  Of 
101  cases  QiiBxmxiedi  post-mortem  for  this  purpose  by  Osler,^  about  J,  that  is  32, 
proved  to  be  tubercular.  In  the  rest  no  tubercular  evidence  was  forthcoming. 
These  statistics  are  lower  than  those  given  by  many  other  writers,  and  there  is 
a  growing  opinion  that  these  forms  of  pleurisy  are  more  frequently  of  tubercular 
origin  than  used  to  be  supposed ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so 
far  as  some  authors  do,  and  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  pleurisies, 
apparently  simple  in  origin,  are  really  of  tubercular  nature. 

*  Tubercular  Pleurisy, 
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DIAGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  during  life  is  by  no  means  easy ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pleurisy  is  of  a  simple  character,  tuberculosis  develops  subsequently ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  many  others  in  which  a  tubercular  origin  of  the 
pleurisy  is  strongly  suspected  at  the  time,  no  further  evidence  of  tubercle 
develops,  and  recovery  is  apparently  complete.  At  the  same  time,  with  reference 
to  these  cases,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pleurisies,  which  are  undoubtedly 
tubercular,  may  become  quiescent  and  the  disease  be  arrested. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  when  pleurisy  occurs  in  a  patient  who 
presents  obvious  signs  of  tubercle  elsewhere,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
organs  of  the  chest.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  pleurisy,  excited  by  a  tubercular 
affection  of  an  organ  near,  is  not  necessarily  itself  tubercular,  but,  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  for,  whether  the  resulting 
inflammation  itself  become  tubercular  or  not,  it  has  been  excited  by  tubercle, 
and  this,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  is  practically  the  same  thing,  so  that  these 
cases  are  rightly  described  as  "  Tubercular  Pleurisy." 

Where  there  are  no  obvious  signs  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  the  diagnosis 
may  prove  very  difficult. 

The  mode  of  onset  may  be  of  little  value,  for  a  tubercular  pleurisy  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  insidious  or  latent.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
more  gradual  and  insidious  the  onset  and  course,  the  more  likely  is  the  pleurisy 
to  be  of  tubercular  nature. 

Nor  is  the  family  history  of  much  assistance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  a 
diminished  vitality  and  lessened  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  and  upon  the  clinical  course  it  takes. 

The  inflammation  may  be  of  any  character,  either  dry  or  with  effusion. 

When  the  effusion  is  dry,  its  tubercular  nature  may  be  suggested  by 
peculiarities  in  its  seat  or  extent. 

The  common  seat  of  simple  dry  pleurisy  is  in  the  mid-axilla,  or  at  the  base  of 
the  lung,  that  is  to  say,  many  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  this  locality  are  not 
tubercular  in  origin. 

If  dry  pleurisy  is  found  at  the  apex,  it  is  almost  certain  to  depend  upon 
the  common  lesion  in  that  part  of  the  lung,  viz.,  tubercle. 

Again,  if  it  be  of  unusual  extent,  involving  the  greater  part,  or  even  the 
whole  of  one  side,  it  will  probably  depend  upon  a  widespread  lesion,  and  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  tubercle. 

Again,  if  it  be  bilateral,  especially  if  it  involve  both  apices,  it  will  be  almost 
certainly  the  result  of  a  bilateral  lesion,  and  the  commonest  of  them  by  far  is 
tubercle. 

When  effusions  form,  the  fluid  may  be  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  sero-purulent, 
purulent,  or  hsemorrhagic. 

Empyema  may  be  put  aside  as  being,  on  the  whole,  rarely  of  tubercular 
origin.  For  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  it  is  often  of  strepto- 
coccal and  not  tubercular  origin.  The  other  effusions  are  much  more  frequently 
tubercular,  and  the  probability  will  be  iticreased  if  the  fluid  be  blood-stained  or 
turbid,  but  their  characters  are  only  suggestive,  not  conclusive. 

Bacteriological  investigation  often  fails  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  serous  effusions  are  sterile,  that  is  to  say,  no  bacilli  can 
be  discovered  by  the  microscope  or  cultivated  in  the  usual  media.     Occasionally 
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fluids,  which  otherwise  seem  to  be  sterile,  can  be  proved  to  be  tubercular  bj  the 
results  of  inoculation  into  animals ;  but,  as  a  rule,  inoculation  also  fails.  At  the 
same  time,  these  facts  are  true  also  of  pleurisies  which  are  undoubtedly  tubenmlar, 
so  that  negative  results  of  this  kind  do  not  prove  the  effusion  to  be  non-tubercular. 
Injections  of  tuberculin  have  been  also  used  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis,  but 
the  results  are  not  reliable,  and  even  if  the  reaction  be  obtained,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  in  the  pleura  that  the  tubercular  disease  is  seated. 

It  is  generally  by  the  subsequent  clinical  history  of  the  case  only  that 
the  diagnosis  can  be  determined;  for  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  cases 
which  raised  no  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  at  the  time  develop  signs  ere  long  in 
apparently  direct  connection  with  the  original  pleurisy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  no  signs  of  tubercle  develop  subsequently,  the 
original  pleurisy  was  of  simple  nature ;  for,  even  in  undoubtedly  tubercular  cases^ 
the  disease  may  become  quiescent  and  no  further  mischief  develop. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  pleurisy,  as  of  many  other  diseases,  it  is  wise  always  to 
suspect  the  nature  of  a  case  which  presents  eccentricities.  Thus  it  is  that 
hsBmorrhagic  and  turbid  effusions  are  suspicious.  I  believe,  also,  though  many 
authorities  do  not  hold  this  view,  that  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fluid  which 
has  been  removed  by  paracentesis  is  very  suggestive  too.  Again,  I  have  seen 
several  cases  in  which  unusually  rapid  recovery  from  an  apparently  simple 
pleurisy  was  followed  by  tuberculosis. 


Thus  I  remember  a  young  woman,  aged  25,  with  a  previously  healthy  history,  who 
attacked  with  acute  pleurisy.  There  was  nothing  remarkaole  in  the  case,  except  that  an  etFunon 
fonued  rapidly,  and  soon  required  tapping,  ana  on  removal  the  fluid  spontaneously  clotted. 
After  paracentesis  the  eH'usion  did  not  return. 

Convalescence  was  extremely  rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  appeared  to  be  quite  welL 
However,  about  eight  weeks  after  her  illness  she  s^^t  up  a  little  blood,  quickly  developed  signs 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  died  before  long  of  acute  phthisis. 

CLINICAL  TYPES. — Tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  presents  itself,  like 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  in  the  three  clinical  forms,  viz., 
the  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic. 

I.  Acute  Tubercular  Pleurisy. — We  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  acute 
pleurisies  which  are  really  due  to  tubercle,  for  most  of  the  acute  cases  get  well, 
and  some  of  these  are  certainly  of  tubercular  origin. 

A,  In  one  class  the  onset  is  acute,  but  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  the  con- 
dition becomes  chronic,  ultimately  the  patients  die,  and  tubercular  disease  of 
the  pleura  is  found. 

^.  In  another  class  the  patients  are  already  obviously  tubercular,  suffering 
either  from  phthisis  or  tubercular  disease  elsewhere.  Soon  pleurisy  sets  iu  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  fatal  result. 

G,  The  third  class  is  that  iu  which  the  inflammation  is  of  a  suppur- 
ative character.  Empyema  is  of  a  tubercular  origin  only  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases,  and  in  these  is  not  usually  associated  with  very  acute 
symptoms,  so  that  an  empyema  of  very  acute  onset  is  most  likely  not  to  be 
tubercular,  yet  some  tubercular  empyemata  are  very  acute  both  iu  onset  and 
course. 

II.  Subacute  or  Chronic  Tubercular  Pleurisy. — This  may  lead  to 

serous  eff^usion,  to  purulent  effusion,  or  be  of  the  dry,  adhesive  form,  and  result 
in  more  or  less  extensive  obliteration. 

A,  With  serotLS  effusion. — These  cases  fall  into  two  groups:  first,  those  in 
which  the  effusion  occurs  in  patients  who  are  already  the  subjects  of  phthisis ; 
secondly,  those  in  which  it  is  apparently  primary,  i.e.,  occurs  in  patients  who  are 
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not  already  tubercular,  so  far  as  is  known.  This  latter  group  has  of  recent 
years  greatly  enlarged  its  borders,  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  them  is 
shown  by  their  subsequent  course  to  have  been  of  tubercular  origin. 

These  effusions  usually  have  a  greenish  tint,  and  occasionally  are  a  little 
turbid.  They  are  not  so  frequently  hsemorrhagic  as  are  those  of  more  acute 
onset,  but,  like  them,  they  are  usually  sterile. 

B,  With  purulent  effusions. — Empyemata  of  tubercular  origin  may,  as  has 
been  stated,  be  sometimes  acute,  but  they  are  usually  chronic  and  sometimes 
latent.  The  effusion  is  rarely  pure  pus,  but  of  a  sero-purulent  character, 
somewhat  tinged  with  blood,  and  containing  much  fatty  matter.  Empyemata, 
even  when  developing  in  phthisical  persons,  do  not  necessarily  contain  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  but  more  often  the  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus. 

G,  Chronic  adhesive  tubercular  pleurisy, — This  is  generally  associated  with  a 
considerable  thickening  of  the  serous  membrane. 

The  commonest  form  is  that  met  with  in  phthisis,  where  there  is  great 
thickening  of  the  pleura  at  the  apex,  though  in  some  of  these  cases  the  lower 
part  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  localised  serous  effusion. 

In  other  cases  the  pleurisy  is,  from  the  onset,  dry,  i.e.,  not  associated  with 
effusion  at  all,  but  immediately  leads  to  adhesion.  The  inflammation  is  of  a 
proliferative  character,  and  attended  with  considerable  thickening  as  well  as 
induration,  so  that  the  new-formed  tissue  may  measure  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
or  more. 

In  some  of  these  forms  the  tubercular  inflammation  may  spread  into  the 
lung  along  the  dissepiments.  It  is  this  form  of  phthisis  which  Charcot  described 
as  chronic  "  pleurogenic  phthisis,"  i.e.,  chronic  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung  of 
pleural  origin. 

This  is  the  place  to  refer  to  an  affection  upon  which  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  wrote,  under  the  title  of  "primitive  dry  pleurisy."  He  described  the 
disease  as  running  through  four  stages :  first,  the  neoplastic  pleural  membrane 
stage,  i.e.y  the  stage  of  ordinary  dry  pleurisy ;  secondly,  the  tibroid-lung  stage ; 
thirdly,  the  bronchiectatic  stage ;  and  lastly,  the  phthisical  fibroid-lung  stage. 
As  in  the  full  development  of  the  disease  the  case  ends  in  tubercular  phthisis, 
most  people  would  regard  the  condition  as  tubercular  from  the  onset,  differing 
only  from  other  cases  in  the  chronic  course  the  disease  has  run. 

Clinically  the  cases  are  not  marked  by  any  conditions  by  which  they  can  be 
clearly  recognised  during  life. 

Indeed,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  summed  up  the  diagnosis  much  in  this  way. 
If  the  signs  of  dry  pleurisy  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleura,  and  if 
there  exist  no  sign  of  local  disease  and  no  serious  symptoms  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  it  is  presumable  that  the  case  is  one  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy. 

Yet  we  know  that  tubercular  pleurisy  may  arise  exactly  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  run  exactly  the  course  described. 

Although  the  possible  existence  of  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy,  such  as  is  contended 
for,  cannot  be  denied,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence,  both  pathological 
and  clinical,  brought  forward  to  prove  its  existence  is  not  conclusive. 

III.  General  Serous  Membrane  Tuberculosis.— There  remains  one 

other  group  of  cases  in  which  tubercular  disease  of  the  pleura  is  associated  with 
similar  disease  in  the  other  adjacent  serous  membranes,  frequently  in  the 
peritoneum. 

The  names  Polyserositis  or  Poly-orrhomenitis  have  been  recently  suggested  for  the  group, 
biit  it  is  a  pity  to  invent  new  names  for  a  familiar  condition,  which  hasoeen  long  recognisea 
and  is  not  new. 
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The  disease  is  of  subacute  or  chronic  character,  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  acute  tubercular  affection  of  the  serous  membranes,  which  forms 
so  striking  a  part  of  general  tuberculosis. 

Although  the  pericardium  may  be  involved  in  these  cases,  still  it  generally 
escapes,  so  that  the  stress  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 
Reference  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  ease  with  which  infection  may  pass 
through  the  diaphragm  from  the  one  cavity  to  the  other,  owing  to  the  free 
communication  between  the  lymphatics  on  either  side.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  secondary  infection  of  the  one  serous  membrane  from  the  other  does  not 
more  frequently  occur. 

The  cases  run  a  very  chronic  course,  and  the  peritoneum  is  usually  the  first 
to  be  attacked. 

Thus  of  21  cases  recorded  by  Yierordt,  the  peritoneum  was  the  first  to  be  involved  in  18, 
and  the  pleura  the  first  in  8. 

The  general  course  which  the  case  runs  is  usually  this : — The  patient  comes 
under  observation  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  tubercular  peritonitis,  usually 
somewhat  chronic  in  character,  and  probably  associated  with  effusion. 

Subsequently  either  chronic  pleurisy  develops,  or  perhaps  a  subacute  or  chronic 
pleural  effusion  forms,  which  may  require  repeated  paracentesis ;  sometimes  the 
patient  cornes  under  observation  with  a  considerable  effusion  both  in  the  pleura 
and  in  the  peritoneum.  In  the  course  of  time  the  mischief  subsides,  the 
effusions  disappear,  and  the  patients  recover,  though  left,  of  course,  with  more  or 
less  adhesion,  and  with  the  discomforts  consequent  on  it. 

They  often  remain  in  fairly  good  health,  and  do  not  develop  any  further  signs 
of  tubercular  mischief ;  in  other  words,  as  has  been  already  stated,  tubercular 
disease  of  the  serous  membranes  often  remains  a  purely  local  mischief. 

TREATMENT. — The  presence  of  tubercle  may,  to  some  extent,  modify  the 
prognosis  in  any  given  case,  but  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  lines  of 
treatment.  This  only,  perhaps,  may  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  empyema  more 
caution  must  be  exercised  before  the  pleura  is  laid  freely  open,  for,  as  experience 
has  shown,  the  cases  of  empyema  associated  with  tuberculosis  do  not  do  so 
well  as  others  after  the  side  has  been  opened ;  but  in  many  cases  there 
is  little  choice  in  the  matter,  and  the  presence  of  tubercle  thus  affects  the 
prognosis,  rather  than  our  treatment. 

65.  DIAPHRAGMATIC  PLEURISY. 

Diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  only  a  pleurisy  in  a  peculiar  place,  and  with 
peculiar  symptoms,  because  it  involves  the  diaphragm. 

The  diaphragm  is  but  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle,  the  lymphatics  of  which  com- 
municate freely  with  the  serous  membranes  on  either  side  of  it.  Any  inflamma- 
tion on  either  side  will  involve  the  muscle,  and  may  spread  through  the  diaphragm 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 

Of  course,  where  there  is  a  general  pleurisy,  the  diaphragmatic  part  of  the 
pleura  is  involved  also  in  the  inflammation,  but  this  is  not  described  as 
"  Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy,"  the  term  being  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
pleurisy  attacks  the  diaphragmatic  surface  alone  or  chiefly. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  secondary  to 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  surface ;  thus  it  often  follows  subphrenic  abscess^ 
suppuration  in  the  liver,  or  other  less  acute  inflanamatory  affections  close  to  the 
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diaphragm.  Even  of  cases  which  appear  to  be  primary,  many  are  really 
secondary  and  the  result  of  inflammatory  mischief  in  the  base  of  the  lung,  e,g.^ 
deep-seated  pneumonia. 

Diaphragmatic  pleurisy  may  be  either  dry,  or  with  effusion,  serous  or 
purulent. 

THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS. — Besides  the  general  signs  of  pleurisy,  which 
vary  somewhat  with  the  form  of  pleurisy  present,  there  will  be  the  special  signs 
which  depend  upon  the  affection  of  the  diaphragm  or  of  its  nerves. 

1.  The  musde. — In  the  early  stages  the  inflammation  irritates  the  muscle, 
and  causes  spasm  or  contraction  in  it.  In  the  later  stages  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscle  will  be  seriously  affected,  so  that  the  diaphragm  becomes  weak  or  even 
actually  paralysed  in  the  affected  part. 

2.  The  nerves. — Although  the  phrenic  is  not  a  sensory  nerve,  the  diaphragm 
is  not  insensitive.  Considerable  pain  is  felt  with  diaphragmatic  pleurisj,  just  as 
in  other  forms  of  pleurisy ;  it  is  of  the  same  character,  viz.,  sharp  and  stabbing, 
and  is  increased  on  respiration  or  on  pressure.  The  pain  is  often  referred  to 
special  spots,  especially  to  the  epigastrium  and  to  the  antero-lateral  portion  of 
the  costal  arch. 

Besides  the  pain,  there  are  tender  spots,  which  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  connection 
with  neuritis  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 

i.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  epigastrium  (the  epigastric), 
ii.  Along  the  costal  arch  in  the  antero-lateral  refi;ion. 
iii.  Along  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  from  the  level  of  the  third  rib  upward, 
iv.  Between  the  divisions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
V.  Over  the  spines  of  the  middle  cervical  vertebra,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth,  i,e, ,  over  those 

sections  of  the  cord  from  wliich  the  roots  of  the  brachial  and  cervical  plexuses  arise, 
vi.  Occasionally  over  branches  of  the  brachial  and  cervical  plexuses,  for  instance,  in  the  neck 

or  over  the  shoulder. 
These  painful  points  are  rather  of  interest  than  importance  in  diagnosis,  and,  except  the  two 
first,  are  usually  absent. 

As  a  result  of  the  pain  and  of  the  affection  of  the  muscle,  the  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  are  more  or  less  restricted,  and  may  be 
entirely  absent.  In  addition  to  this,  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  in  and  down,  and 
flxed  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  somewhat  tense  and  rigid.  The 
respiration  thus  becomes  markedly  costal,  especially  on  the  affected  side.  The 
hypochondrium  on  the  affected  side  is  usually  flat,  ».e.,  neither  distended  nor 
retracted,  but  if  there  be  effusion  it  may  be  prominent ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  retracted,  and  accompanied  with  inspiratory  recession. 

The  physical  signs  are  often  indefinite,  especially  with  the  dry  form.  Friction 
is  often  not  audible,  and  unless  there  be  efi^ion,  there  need  be  no  alteration  in 
the  lines  of  percussion  dulness. 

THE  SYMPTOMS. — ^The  fever  and  general  illness  are  much  as  in 
other  cases  of  acute  pleuritis.  The  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  the  temperature 
high,  conditions,  however,  which  vary  greatly  with  the  amount  of  pain.  Often 
there  is  great  anxiety  and  distress,  in  part  the  result  of  pain,  and  in  part  such 
as  is  met  with  in  most  acute  diseases  of  other  vital  parts,  e,g,,  of  the  heart  or 
pericardium. 

Occasionally  there  is  delirium,  but  this  probably  is  due  to  some  complication, 
especially  pneumonia. 

The  pain,  referred  as  stated  to  the  epigastrium,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  costal 
arch,  is  ofteu  intense,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  but  diminishes  or  passes  off 
when  effusion  forms.  To  relieve  the  pain,  as  well  as  the  dyspncea  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  the  patient  may  assume  the  sitting  posture,  so  as  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  abdominal  organs  off  the  diaphragm,  and  in  order  to  further  check 
VOL.  II.  48 
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renpiratorj  movements,  may  pinch  or  press  in  the  lower  rihs,  or  find  great  relief 
when  a  Ijandage  in  firmly  applied  round  them. 

The  breathing,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  speech  also,  is  short,  jerky,  and 
jAinful. 

OiUgh,  if  present,  is  dry,  short,  liacking,  and  may  be  very  painful, 
Init  fortunately  it  is  often  slight,  or  even  absent,  and  there  is  usuallj  no 
eziM^toratioiJ. 

HicciUgh  is  not  uncommon,  and  a  most  painful  complication  it  is.  It  may 
\h:  Ahnffi'.t  c^iustaiit  night  and  day,  and  hardly  to  be  controlled  by  drugs,  even 
c/rmiderabl';  d(meH  of  morphia  failing  to  relieve  it  much.  As  in  abdominal  affec- 
tUftMf  so  in  diaphragmatic  pleurihy,  hiccough  is  not  only  a  troublesome  symptom, 
inanmuch  slh  it  greatly  increases  the  distress  and  robs  the  patient  of  sleep,  but 
it  is  a  sign  of  serious  imfjort. 

Vorniung  alm>  may  be  troublesome,  but  fortunately  it  is  rare,  and  appears  to 
\ns  genenilly  asHf>ciated  with  peritonitis. 

Jaundice  ttim  is  described  as  an  occasional  complication,  but  it  is  accidental, 
and  prol^ably  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the  presence  of  some  affection  of  the 
liver  or  u[K>n  pneumonia. 

The  chief  c^^mplication  occurs  when  the  pleurisy  spreads  through  the 
diaphni;rm  to  the  i>eritoneum.  Then  local  and  occasionally  even  general 
\n:ritifu\t\ii  may  \ns  excited.  Of  this  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  tympanites, 
due  to  tlie  dilatation  K^jmetimes  of  the  stomach  alone,  and  sometimes  of  all  the 
intestincH 

The  Hympt^ims  are  m'>st  severe  with  dry  pleurisy,  and  it  is  in  these  that  there 
arc  the  fewest  physical  signs  or  evidences  of  the  disease.  With  effusion  which 
is  generally  suppurative,  though  the  general  signs  may  be  clearly  those  of 
suppuration,  it  may  be  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  where  the  pus  is ;  or,  if  its 
seat  Ih;  iu'Iicated,  U)  decide  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  diaphragm. 

DIAGNOSIS. — In  those  cases  in  which  pain  is  the  prominent  symptom, 
the  diagnosis  will  have  to  be  made  chiefly  from  pneumonia,  from  pericarditis,  and 
from  jxiritonitis ;  from  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles,  from  neuralgia  and 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  The  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  exclusion,  and  may  be 
difficult  or  impnssible. 

In  those  cases  in  which  purulent  effusion  is  present,  the  diagnosis  will  have 
to  be  made  from  aVjscess  below  the  diaphragm,  in  connection,  for  instance,  with 
gastric  and  du(Kl«*nal  ulcers  ;  or  from  abscess  or  suppurating  hydatids  in  the  liver  ; 
or  from  suppuration  due  to  other  causes. 

RESULTS. — These  depend  chiefly  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  muscle  is 
affected.  Adhesions  are  almost  certain  to  form  with  the  lung  above ;  and  if 
the  inflammation  have  spread  through  the  diaphragm,  also  with  the  parts  below  it. 
If  the  adhesions  be  with  the  lung  only,  there  need  be  no  evident  effect.  If  the 
muscle  be  much  involved,  as  where  the  inflammation  has  spread  completely 
through  the  diaphragm,  a  good  deal  of  permanent  respiratory  defect  will  remain. 
If  there  be  adhesions  above  and  below  the  diaphragm,  the  muscle  will  be  practi- 
cally useless  on  that  side  ;  and  if  adhesions  occur  with  the  costal  pleura  as  well, 
the  lower  ribs  will  be  much  retracted  and,  if  not  quite  immovable,  will  show 
marked  inspiratory  recession. 

With  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  past  or  present,  pulmonary  complications,  of 
course,  become  grave. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  other  forms  of  pleurisy.  If  pus  be  present,  it  should  be 
evacuated  as  soon  as  it  is  found,  but  to  find  it  is  often  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty.     Considerable  knowledge  and  experience  are  often  necessary  to  explore 
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these  cases  with  success.  A  long  needle  is  often  required,  and  it  may  have  to  be 
introduced  several  inches  into  the  side.  Incision  should  never  be  performed 
until  the  pus  has  been  previously  discovered  by  the  needle.  When  once  dis- 
covered, the  needle  should  be  used  as  a  director,  and  the  cavity  laid  freely  open 
and  drained. 

In  some  cases,  do  what  we  will,  though  the  presence  of  pus  is  correctly 
diagnosed,  it  cannot  be  found  with  the  needle.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  left 
alone  than  groped  for  with  the  knife.  Fortunately,  in  most  instances,  rupture 
takes  place  through  the  lung,  and  the  empyema  spontaneously  heals. 

66.   DOUBLE  PLEURISY. 

The  importance  of  double  pleurisy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whether  with  or 
without  effusion,  it  is  almost  without  exception  secondary  to  some  lesion  present 
on  both  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  commonest  of  these  is  tubercle,  and  the  next  pneumonia,  but,  of  course, 
new-growth  cannot  be  excluded.  Occasionally  it  follows  general  peritonitis, 
when  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the  under  surfaces  of  the  diaphragm  on 
both  sides ;  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  some  general  septic  infection. 

If  it  affect  both  apices,  it  is  with  little  doubt  tubercular  in  origin.  If  it 
affect  both  bases  it  may  be  tubercular,  and  this  would  be  still  further  confirmed 
if  the  effusion  were  serous,  though  this  might  be  the  result  of  new-growth.  If 
there  be  double  empyema,  the  cause  is  probably  double  pneumonia  or  some 
septic  infection. 

Double  pleurisy  is  in  all  cases  serious :  first,  because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  if  it  be  severe ;  secondly,  because  of  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be 
due ;  and  lastly,  because  of  the  interference  with  the  respiratory  powers  it  may 
leave  behind. 

67.  SYMPHYSIS  PLEURA  (Pleuritic  Adhesion). 

With  few  exceptions,  pleuritic  adhesion  is  the  result  of  past  inflammation, 
and  a  good  deal  has  already  been  said  incidentally  of  this  in  discussing  the 
results  of  the  different  forms  of  pleuritis.  Thus  it  may  follow  empyema,  serous 
effusion  or  dry  pleurisy,  but  in  the  most  extreme  forms  it  is  the  result  of 
empyema. 

Occasionally  pleural  adhesions  are  found  without  anything  in  the  history  to 
explain  their  presence.  Some  of  these  cases  may  be  referred  to  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy  in  early  childhood,  the  nature  of  the  illness  having  been  unrecognised 
or  the  occurrence  forgotten. 

Thus  I  saw  some  time  ago  an  adult  in  whom  the  heart  was  beating  under  the  ri^ht  nipple. 
This  case  had  been  diagnosed  as  one  of  transposition  of  viscera,  yet  careful  examination  showed 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  enqui^  ascertained  the  fact  that  as  a  child  the  patient  had 
been  under  treatment  at  the  Children  s  Hospital,  for  what  I  have  little  doubt  was  pleuritic 
effusion,  so  that  the  heart  had  remained  in  the  position  to  which  it  had  been  displaced  at  the 
time  of  the  effusion. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  no  history  is  forthcoming,  the  cause  of 
pleural  adhesion  is  tubercle.  Thus,  out  of  69  cases  examined  for  this  purpose 
by  Ziemssen,^  evidence  of  tubercle,  either  in  the  patient  at  the  time,  or  in  the 
history  of  the  patient  or  of  his  family,  was  obtained  in  one-third  of  the  cases. 

1  Festteh,  Firchow,  1891,  iii.  274. 
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When  they  snap,  haemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  ruptured  vessels,  and 
this  is  the  explanation,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  the  cases  of  hsemorrhagic  effusion  in 
simple  pleurisy. 

Where  the  adhesions  have  been  of  simple  inflammatory  origin,  they  may,  after 
a  time,  disappear  to  a  great  extent,  or  sometimes  entirely,  so  that  the  pleura 
may  returu  to  its  normal  condition,  and  no  trace  of  the  old  inflammation  be  left. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  rule;  usually  they  persist,  and  leave  more  or  less 
permanent  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  lung. 

The  result  of  pleural  adhesion  is,  of  course,  some  interference  with  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  lung.  If,  however,  the  adhesions  be  thin,  the 
defect  in  the  pleura  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  elasticity  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  lung,  and  no  signs  of  the  condition  will  be  apparent. 

If  the  adhesions  are  denser,  contraction  takes  place  in  the  new-formed 
connective  tissue,  and  the  aflected  part  of  the  chest  becomes  flattened.  The 
impaired  movements  diminish  the  free  entry  of  air  into  that  part  of  the  limg, 
and  in  consequence  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  diminished,  while,  if  there  be 
much  thickening,  the  percussion  may  be  impaired,  and  the  vocal  vibrations  and 
vocal  resonance  diminished  or  even  absent.  The  physical  signs  are  most  evident 
when  the  pleural  adhesions  are  at  the  base  of  the  thorax,  for  there  it  is  that  the 
respiratory  excursion  is  largest. 

Tlie  only  symptom  likely  to  be  produced  is  shortness  of  breath,  especially  on 
exertion,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  marked  unless  the  adhesions  are  considerable. 
The  importance  of  the  adhesions,  even  when  not  suflBcient  to  produce  any  symp- 
toms or  physical  signs  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  seen  when  any  pulmonary 
complications  develop,  such  as  pneumonia  or  bronchitis ;  then  dyspnoea  is  often 
experienced  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  apparently  required  by  the  disease,  and 
in  not  a  few  of  the  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  unsuspected  pleural  adhesions 
explain  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  result. 

According  as  the  adhesions  form  between  the  limg  and  the  ribs  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  diaphragm  on  the  other,  the  pleural  adhesions  are  described  as 
Costo-pulmcmary  or  Phreno-pulmonary ;  the  former  is  the  most  common,  the  latter 
the  most  important. 

In  the  phreno-pulmonary  form,  the  diaphragm  and  lung  are  closely  adherent 
to  one  another,  and  when,  as  usually  happens,  the  costal  pleura  is  also  involved, 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  becomes  greatly  flattened,  retracted,  and  almost 
immovable,  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  much  impaired,  and  may  be 
entirely  absent  on  the  affected  side,  while  in  some  instances  there  is  a  perversion 
of  respiratory  type,  so  that  inspiratory  recession  occurs.  In  extreme  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  diaphragm  may  atrophy  and  almost  entirely 
disappear,  as  the  result,  not  of  the  disuse  only,  but  of  the  interstitial  cirrhotic 
change  which  follows. 

The  prognosis  of  pleural  adhesions  depends  chiefly  upon  the  cause,  and 
upon  the  extent. 

Where  the  adhesions  are  of  tubercular  origin,  they  will  probably  be  permanent 
and  possibly  progressive.  Where  the  adhesions  are  of  simple  inflammatory 
origin,  and  of  slight  extent,  they  may  in  time  entirely  disappear,  or,  at  any  rate, 
produce  no  symptoms.  Even  when  they  are  extensive,  it  is  extraordinary  what 
time  and  nature  will  do  towards  recovery,  and  in  case  of  extreme  deformity,  such 
as  follows  empyemata  in  children,  recovery  may  in  the  end  be  complete,  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  chest  be  restored  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  after 
a  time  even  to  tell  which  side  it  was  that  had  been  affected. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases,  in  addition  to  general  treatment,  recovery  may 
be  greatly  assisted  by  appropriate  physical  exercises  and  pulmonary  gymnastics. 
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68.  HYDROTHORAX,  HYDROPS  PLEURA, 
DROPSY  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

Hydrops  pleurae  has  to  be  distinguished  from  inflammatory  efiiiBion  into  the 
pleura.  The  effusions  have  been  called  transudation  and  exudation  respectively. 
Both  are  serous  fluids,  but  the  inflammatory  efliision  contains  more  or  less  fibrin 
as  well  as  some  red  and  white  cells,  from  which  dropsical  eflrisions  are  almost^  if 
not  quite,  free. 

The  surface  of  the  membrane  is  smooth,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  sub-pleural  tissue  may  be  cedematous,  and  so  may  the  lungs,  but  the 
parts  of  the  lung  near  the  fluid  are  generally  more  or  less  compressed  and 
collapsed. 

Hydrops  pleurae  is,  with  few  exceptions,  bilateral ;  when  unilateral,  there  is 
generally  some  local  cause  for  it ;  either  on  the  aflected  side,  as,  for  instance,  the 
presence  of  a  tumour,  or  on  the  opposite  side,  which  may  be  obliterated  by  old 
adhesions.  Where  past  pleuritic  inflammation  has  led  to  partial  adhesions,  the 
dropsical  efl*usion  may  be  localised  or  even  loculated,  but  these  are  very  rare 
conditions. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  varies ;  it  cannot  be  of  large  amount  unless  it  happens 
to  be  unilateral,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  amount  is  rarely  equal  on  the  two 
sides,  tliat  on  the  right  being  usually  the  larger.  The  diflerence  is  determined 
chiefly  by  position,  the  eflusion  being  larger  on  that  side  upon  which  the  patient 
habitually  lies. 

In  one  case,  in  the  course  of  tubal  nephritis,  the  effusion  formed  at  the  rate  of  3}  ounces  per 
hour  for  about  six  days,  calculated  by  the  amounts  removed  by  paracentesis.  On  death  the 
largo  azygos  vein  was  found  thrombosed,  the  effusion  being  unilateral. 

Dropsical  effusions  may  form  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  they  are  rarely 
absorbed  at  anything  like  the  same  rate. 

The  small  quantities,  which  are  found  in  almost  every  autopsy,  have  occurred 
just  before  death,  and  are  of  no  significance. 

Hydrothorax  is  usually  a  part  of  general  dropsy,  and  one  of  the  last  con- 
ditions to  arise  in  it.  The  description  often  given  of  such  a  case  is  graphic.  The 
feet,  it  is  said,  first  began  to  swell,  then  the  legs,  and  then  the  stomach,  and  when 
the  "  water  reached  the  chest  '*  the  patient  died. 

The  effusion  into  the  pleura  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  and 
sometimes  even  the  first,  just  as  we  sometimes  see  ascites  develop  early,  or  the 
liver  become  enormously  enlarged  before  there  is  general  dropsy  at  all.  There 
are  in  these  cases,  I  suppose,  generally  some  local  reasons  for  the  exception  to 
the  rule. 

The  dropsical  effusion  usually  disappears  in  the  reverse  order,  if  the  patient 
recover ;  thus  the  effusion  in  the  pleura  will  be  the  first  to  go,  just  as  it  was  the 
last  to  come.  However,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  pleural  effusion 
may  continue  even  when  the  dropsy  has  left  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Thus  I  remember  a  case  of  cardiac  dropsy  in  which  the  patient  had  had  effusion  into  both 
pleural  cavities.  In  the  course  of  time  all  signs  of  dropsy  disappeared  except  from  the  right 
pleiu'al  cavity,  and  this  remained  half  filled  with  fluid.  It  was  not  until  this  had  been  tap}>ed 
and  the  cavity  emptied  that  recovery  took  j)lace. 

The  causes  of  hydrothorax  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  condi- 
tion is  a  part  of  general  dropsy  or  not.  In  the  former  case  the  causes  are  the 
same  as  those  of  general  dropsy,  and  may  be  arranged  conveniently  into  the  three 
C;roups — the  cardiac,  the  renal,  and  the  hicmic. 
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In  the  cardiac  group  must  be  included  certain  other  cases  besides  those  in 
which  the  primary  disease  lies  in  the  heart,  such  as  emphysema  notably,  and 
some  forms  of  mediastinal  tumour. 

The  factor  common  to  all  these  cases  is  failure  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
As  long  as  this  does  its  work  and  compensation  is  complete,  no  venous  congestion 
will  arise;  but  as  soon  as  it  fails,  the  signs  of  venous  congestion  appear  and 
general  dropsy  develops. 

In  the  renal  group,  the  commonest  cfises  are  parenchymatous  nephritis  and 
amyloid  disease.  The  cause  of  the  dropsy  lies  probably  in  nutritive  changes  in 
the  minute  vessels.  In  granular  kidney,  although  the  vessels  are  diseased  over 
the  whole  body,  still  dropsy  is  rare ;  and  when  not  due  to  intercurrent  acute 
nephritis,  it  is  probably  cardiac  in  origin,  the  result  of  failure  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  left  ventricle. 

In  the  Juenitc  group  the  dropsy  is,  in  many  cases  no  doubt,  also  of  cardiac 
origin,  for  even  in  the  slighter  degrees  of  antcmia  the  heart  is  weak,  and  in 
extreme  cases  is  markedly  fatty ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  to  be  attributed  probably 
not  so  much  to  the  heart  as  to  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  small  vessels,  or 
to  alterations  in  the  blood  itself,  such  as  are  met  with  in  many  of  the  grave 
anaemias  and  cachexias. 

When  hydrothorax  is  unilateral,  there  are  generally  some  local  conditions  of 
disease  to  account  for  it ;  thus,  if  the  pleural  cavity  be  obliterated  by  old  ad- 
hesions on  the  one  side,  it  is  obvious  that  a  hydrothorax  can  occur  on  the  other 
side  only. 

Old  adhesions  also  account  for  some  of  the  peculiar  forms  in  which  hydro- 
thorax may  occur,  e.g.,  where  it  is  localised  or  loculated. 

Apart  from  these  conditions,  if  hydrothorax  be  unilateral,  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  some  local  disease  on  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  e.g.,  new-growth 
in  the  mediastinum,  pleura,  or  lung  of  that  side,  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  or,  in 
some  rare  cases,  fibrous  bands  pinching  tlie  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 
Hydrothorax  has  also  been  met  with  where  the  vena;  azygos  are  plugged  or 
otherwise  obstructed,  so  that  the  effusion  would  appear  to  come  from  the 
parietal,  i.e.,  the  intercostal,  veins. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  effusion  is  described  as  inflammatory,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  more  truly  dropsical.  It  is  often  associated  with  obvious  compression  of 
the  bipr  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  with  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  them. 

It  is  not  agreed  from  which  set  of  vessels  the  effusion  comes,  but  I  think  it 
must  be  from  the  pulmonary  artery  or  vein ;  and  though  the  obstruction  often 
leads  rather  to  csdema  of  the  lung  than  to  pleuritic  effusion,  still  the  two  are 
frequently  associated  together.  The  line  between  chronic  inflammatory  efliision 
and  dropsy  is,  indeed,  as  diflicult  to  draw  in  the  pleura  as  it  is  in  the  peritoneum. 

One  condition  remains  to  be  spoken  of  which  does  not  fall  into  any  of  the 
preceding  groups,  viz.,  that  which  is,  usually  called  **  Hydrops  ex  vacuo." 
In  this  condition,  as  the  result  generally  of  past  inflammation,  the  lung  is  bound 
down  so  that  it  cannot  expand;  and  as  the  walls  of  the  chest  cannot  fall  in 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the  contracted  lung,  a  space  is  left  which  is  filled 
with  fluid.  This  condition  may  be  regarded  as  practically  incurable,  for  as  often 
as  the  fluid  is  removed,  it  re-accumulates.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  causes  little  discomfort  unless  the  amount  be  very  large.  It  is  this  class  of 
case  which  provides  the  chief  instances  of  '*  chronic  pleuritic  eflusion  "  of  long 
duration. 
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For  the  cure  of  such  cases  nothing  obviously  can  be  done,  except  an  ElstliUider. 
This  operation  has,  I  believe,  never  been  deliberatelj  performed  for  this  con- 
dition, but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  appropriate  for  some  rare  cases. 
Yet,  considering  the  gravity  of  the  operation  and  the  uncertain  result  of  it,  the 
patient  would  probably  be  running  less  risk  if  the  fluid  were  lef (^  than  if  the 
operation  were  attempted. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  easy.  There  are  the  physical 
signs  of  fluid,  with  but  few  exceptions,  at  both  bases,  and  there  is  the  general 
dropsy  to  suggest  the  cause. 

The  physical  signs  are  not  always  quite  simple,  for  on  the  one  hand,  if  there 
be  a  large  amount  of  subcutaneous  oBdema,  the  percussion  will  be  difficulty  and 
on  the  other,  pleuritic  efl^usion  is  not  always  easy  to  diagnose  from  oedema  of  the 
lung.  In  contradistinction  to  inflammatory  effusion,  it  is  stated  that  in  hydro- 
thorax  the  level  of  the  fluid  is  more  horizontal,  and  shifts  more  readily  with 
position ;  in  other  words,  that  Damoiseau's  curve  is  not  present ;  but  this  curve 
is  not  of  any  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  inflammatory  eflusion,  nor  can  any 
diflerence  be  made  out  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  fluid  shifts  its  position 
in  the  two  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  very  often  indefinite,  probably  nothing 
more  than  gradually  increasing  dyspnooa,  for  which,  of  course,  there  may  be  many 
other  causes  besides  pleural  eflusion.  It  is  a  good  routine  rule  in  cases  of  general 
dropsy,  especially  if  there  be  any  dyspnoea,  to  examine  the  back  of  the  chest 
carefully  and  see  whether  fluid  be  present. 

Occasioually  dyspnoea  is  considerable,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  lie  down 
(orthopnooa) ;  sometimes  it  is  paroxysmal,  as  the  cough,  too,  may  be.  In  these 
cases  the  symptoms  are  not  so  much  connected  with  the  eflusion  as  with  the 
heart. 

One  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  fluid  may  give 
rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  dyspnoea,  and,  per  contra^  that  the  removal  of 
even  a  small  amount  of  fluid  may  give  great  relief. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  fever,  no  pain,  no  friction.  Cough,  too,  may  be  absent, 
or,  if  present,  is  more  likely  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  lung  than  of  the 
pleuritic  eff'usion. 

Prognosis. — The  general  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  cause,  but  as  in 
most  cases  hydrothorax  is  a  part  of  general  dropsy,  and  a  late  event  in  the  course 
of  it,  its  appearance  is  of  somewhat  grave  omen. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  is  that  of  the  condition  upon  which 
the  hydrothorax  depends,  and  in  most  cases,  as  stated,  it  is  a  part  of  general 
dropsy.  Thus  it  has  been  recommended  to  use  diaphoretics  and  hot  baths,  free 
purgation,  and  diuretics.  The  objection  to  these  methods  of  treatment  is  that 
they  are  exhausting,  and  produce  a  good  deal  of  depression.  Many  of  the  cases 
of  hydrothorax  are  of  cardiac  origin,  and  these  remedies  make  the  cardiac  condi- 
tion rather  worse  than  better ;  the  treatment  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  such 
as  digitalis  and  iron,  is  more  effectual,  and  to  these  may  be  added  citrate  of 
caffein,  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  of  its  class,  acting,  as  it  does,  both  upon 
the  heart  and  upon  the  kidneys. 

The  special  treatment  of  hydrothorax  is  paracentesis,  and  this  should  be 
performed  without  hesitation  whenever  there  is  dyspnoea,  even  if  the  amount  of 
fluid  be  small ;  for,  as  stated,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  may,  in  the  condition  in 
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which  it  arises,  cause  a  good  deal  of  distress,  and  the  remoyal  of  even  a  small 
quantity  give  very  great  relief. 

As  stated,  when  general  dropsy  is  diminishing,  the  pleura  is  the  first  place  to 
show  signs  of  improvement,  and  the  fluid  may  disappear  there  quite  early  in  the 
case.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  oedema  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  be  relieved, 
the  fluid  from  the  pleura  may  also  be  absorbed  ;  in  other  words,  the  level,  as  it 
were,  of  the  fluid  may  fall.  Thus  absorption  may  follow  puncture  or  tapping  of 
the  legs  where  the  oedema  in  the  legs  is  considerable.  There  are  two  risks  in 
this  treatment.  The  first  is  that  of  infection,  for  unless  the  parts  be  kept  very 
clean,  and  the  capillary  tubes  used  be  strictly  aseptic,  inflammatory  processes 
may  be  started,  which  may  take  on  gangrenous  action,  with  very  serious  results. 
Under  any  circumstances,  there  still  remains  the  second  objection,  that  the 
removal  of  such  a  large  quantity  of  albuminous  fluid,  often  as  much  as  a  gallon 
or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  attended  by  considerable  exhaustion,  even 
though  local  relief  be  given  to  the  chest  symptoms;  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
drain  of  so  much  richly  albuminous  fluid  from  the  body  must  be  a  very  severe  tax 
upon  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  will  greatly  increase  the  general  weakness. 


69.  H-«MORRHAGIC  EFFUSION. 

Hsemorrhagic  effusion  must  be  distinguished  from  haemothorax.  In  the 
former  there  is  an  effusion  which  is  blood-stained,  in  the  latter  the  fluid  consists 
of  pure  blood. 

Towards  the  end  of  paracentesis  the  fluid  may  become  blood-stained,  espe- 
cially if  it  has  been  drawn  off  too  rapidly,  or  under  too  great  pressure.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  presence  of  blood  is  accidental  are  not  included. 

In  haemorrhagic  effusion  the  fluid,  whether  serous  or  purulent,  as  it  may 
happen  to  be,  is  coloured  by  the  admixture  of  more  or  less  blood.  The  colour 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood,  and  upon  the  time  the  blood  has  been  present 
in  the  fluid,  being  of  a  red  colour  when  recent,  and  of  a  dark  colour  when  of 
some  standing. 

Purulent  effusions  are  less  often  haemorrhagic  than  serous,  and  generally 
contain  but  little  blood,  so  that  they  are  rarely  of  more  than  a  salmon-pink  or 
terra-cotta  colour. 

All  serous  effusions  contain  some  red  blood  cells,  but  in  ordinary  cases  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  give  the  characteristic  colour.  This  does  not  appear  until 
the  red  cells  number  5000  or  6000  in  the  cubic  millimetre. 

The  colour  is  pink  when  blood  is  present  in  small  amount  only,  red  when  in 
larger  amount  and  recent,  and  in  other  cases  it  may  be  dark  or  even  black,  if 
the  blood  has  been  present  for  some  time  in  the  fluid. 

The  presence  of  blood  may  be  the  result  of  direct  exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  or  of  the  rupture  of  the  small 
thin-walled  vessels  in  the  adhesions,  or  in  the  case  of  cancer  from  the  newly- 
formed  vessels  in  the  growth.  In  other  cases,  we  may  assume  the  vessels 
themselves  to  be  diseased,  as  in  granular  kidney  and  atheroma,  and  probably 
also  in  scurvy,  hajmophilia,  and  in  hemorrhagic  fevers. 

The  blood  is  never  in  sufficient  amount  to  clot.  Some  serous  effusions 
coagulate  spontaneously,  and  this  they  may  also  do  when  blood  is  .present,  but 
the  clotting  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  blood. 

The  frequency  with  which  serous  effusions  are  found  to  be  heemorrhagio  is 
small,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.,  and  it  is  still  smaller  with  empyema. 
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The  dic^fnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  a  needle,  for  there  ia  usually 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  effusion  is  hsemorrhagic.  The  discoveiy  is  usually 
accidental,  and  it  so  far  affects  the  prognosis  that  it  gives  evidence  either  of  an 
intense  inflammation  or  of  the  presence  of  some  serious  complication,  such  as 
tubercle  or  cancer. 

The  prognosis  of  hsemorrhagic  effusion,  speaking  generally,  is  worse  than  that 
of  simple  serous  effusion,  but  in  roost  cases  it  chiefly  depends  upon  the  cause. 
Thus  with  cancer  the  prognosis  is  that  of  the  original  disease,  as  it  is  also  with 
tubercle.  In  many  of  the  tubercular  cases,  however,  recovery  takes  place,  at  any 
rate  for  the  time. 

The  treatment  of  hsemorrhagic  effusion  does  not  differ  from  that  of  serous 
effusion. 

The  chief  causes  of  hemorrhagic  efTusion  are  tubercle  and  cancer. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  miscellaneous  group  of  cases  in  which  the  presence  of 
blood  is  attributed  to  conditions  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  kidney, 
and  general  hsemorrhagic  states. 

Speaking  generally,  if  blood  be  found  present  in  an  effusion,  the  first  thought 
is  of  tubercle,  next  of  malignant  disease,  then  of  some  intense  simple  inflamma- 
tion, and  lastly  of  one  of  the  rare  miscellaneous  causes  just  mentioned. 

i.  Tubercular. — Ha^morrhagic  effusion  is  most  likely  to  be  found  associated 
with  the  acute  tubercular  processes  in  the  lung  or  pleurn,  rather  than  with  the 
chronic  ;  but  it  may  occur  with  either,  and  is  sometimes  the  first  evidence  given 
of  any  tubercular  mischief  at  all. 

Sometimes  an  effusion  which  has  been  markedly  hsemorrhagic  at  first 
becomes  less  and  less  so  as  paracentesis  is  repeated,  and  ultimately  becomes 
serous.  This  happened  in  a  case  of  Dieulafoy's,  in  which  the  fluid  was 
found  serous  on  the  seventh  paracentesis,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

The  frequency  of  haemorrhage  with  tubercular  pleurisy  is  explained  by  the 
congestion  which  surrounds  the  tubercles  in  their  early  stage,  by  the  vascularity 
of  the  new  membrane  which  is  formed,  by  the  degeneration  which  takes  place 
in  the  small  vessels,  as  well  as  by  the  involvement  of  the  vascular  walls  in  the 
tubercular  changes. 

It  is  stated  that  hsemorrhagic  tubercular  j)leurisy  is  rich  in  fibrin,  and 
comparatively  poor  in  red  cells,  as  compared  with  that  in  malignant  disease  ;  but 
this  probably  means  only  that  there  is  often  a  freer  hsemorrhage  with  cancer 
than  with  tubercle. 

ii.  Cancerous. — The  effusion  associated  with  malignant  disease  is  by  no  means 
hsemorrhagic  in  all  cases ;  probably  in  less  than  half.  When  present,  the  blood 
is  in  larger  amount,  and  the  effusion  is  darker  in  colour.  I  have  removed, 
from  a  gentleman  dying  of  cancer,  fluid  which,  though  clear,  was  as  dark  as 
port  wine. 

In  these  cases  the  effusion  generally  re-forms  rapidly,  and  continues  to  be 
hsemorrhagic. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy,  on  account  of  the  cachexia,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  tumours  elsewhere.  Where  the  primary  disease  is  in  the  mediastinum 
or  hmg,  or  in  the  pleura  itself,  the  diagnosis  may  be  much  more  difficult,  and 
the  hsemorrhagic  nature  of  the  effusion  may  then  be  an  important  fact. 

«, — Theoretically,  a  simple  inflammation,  if  of  sufficient  intensity, 
BBmorrhagic  effusion  in  the  pleura,  as  in  other  places,  but,  as  a 
,  it  is  rare. 
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In  some  of  the  instances  in  which  it  was  apparently  simple,  the  course  of  the 
case  ultimately  proved  it  to  have  been  of  tubercular  nature. 

iv.  Miscellaneous, — All  the  other  causes  of  haemorrhagic  effusion  are  very  rare. 

It  has  been  found  associated  with  general  haemorrhagic  conditions;  for 
instance,  it  might  occur  in  the  course  of  malignant  (that  is  to  say,  haemorrhagic) 
specific  fevers,  but  it  must  be  very  rare.  Trousseau  describes  it,  and  Wilson 
Fox  gives  a  reference  to  some  cases  recorded  by  Blumenthal.  Fagge  removed  a 
pint  of  dark  brown  fluid  from  a  patient  who  had  pleurisy  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  patient  making  a  good  recovery.  Many  authorities  do  not  even 
refer  to  it. 

Of  haemorrhagic  effusion  in  the  course  of  purpura  and  hsBmophilia,  little  is 
known,  but  in  the  course  of  severe  scurvy  several  instances  are  recorded,  though 
in  these  cases  there  is  rather  an  actual  haemorrhage  into  the  pleura  than  a 
haemorrhagic  effusion. 

Bright's  disease  is  given  as  an  occasional  cause,  and  a  good  instance  of  this 
is  recorded  by  Poulin^  in  connection  with  granular  kidney,  and  Lebert  also 
refers  to  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  it  in  connection  with  any 
other  form  than  that  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (granular  kidney).  Its 
occurrence  is  generally  referred  to  the  degeneration  or  disease  of  the  vessels, 
and  if  this  be  so,  it  might  also  occur  in  eases  of  general  atheroma;  a  case 
attributed  to  this  cause  is  reported  by  Dugnet.^ 

In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  it  has  been  recorded,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  iu  many  of  these  instances  the  cause  was  really  tubercle. 

Where  an  effusion  occurs  in  connection  with  infarcts,  it  is  likely  to  be  blood- 
stained ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  infarcts,  though  they  frequently  lead  to  dry 
pleurisy,  rarely  cause  effusion. 

Hoematoma  of  the  Pleura. — This  condition  is  described  by  Netter,*  and 
a  case  is  recorded  by  Moutard-Martin,*  but  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
of  it,  and  do  not  know  of  any  specimen  of  the  kind  in  our  museums.  It 
has  been  compared  to  pachymeningitis  haemorrhagica.  If  the  condition 
exist,  it  must  be  one  of  extreme  rarity. 

70.  HEMOTHORAX. 

HaBmothorax,  haemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  condition  in  which  the  effusion  is  not  blood,  but  merely  blood-stained. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  haemorrhage  is  due  to  the  lesion  of  some  large 
vessel  within  the  thorax. 

The  cases  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are  traumatic  or  not. 

1.  Traumatic. — In  these  cases  the  vessel  is  wounded  as  the  result  of  a  fall, 
crush,  bruise,  or  penetrating  wound. 

With  a  penetrating  wound,  as,  for  instance,  a  stab  or  bullet  woimd,  any  large 
vessel,  or  even  the  heart  itself,  may  be  injured ;  then  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse 
and  the  result  probably  fatal  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  If  a  smaller  vessel 
be  opened,  for  instance  the  intercostal  or  internal  mammary,  the  hsBmorrhage, 
though  free,  will  not  be  so  profuse,  nor  the  symptoms  so  severe. 

The  lung  is  often  wounded,  but  imless  one  of  the  large  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  be  also  injured,  the  wound  rarely  leads  to  hsBmorrhaige  into  the 
pleura.     When  the  lung  is  injured,  as  for  instance  by  a  stab,  the  blood  efiused  into 

^  Bull.  cL  I  Soe.  Clin.,  1S79,  p.  81.  *  Oaz,  des  H&pit,,  1885,  Aug.  4. 

'  Gharoot,  Mid.,  1021.  *  rUnummSdic,  1884,  No.  50. 
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the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lung  clots  at  once  and  forms  a  solid  mass,  so  that  the 
opening  into  the  pleura  is  sealed ;  and  although  free  hsBmorrhage  may  take  place 
from  the  bronchial  tubes,  bleeding  into  the  pleura  rarely  occurs  to  any  extent. 

A  fall,  a  crush,  or  a  blow  may  rupture  a  large  vessel,  and  that  too  without 
much  external  mischief,  and  sometimes  without  any  obvious  damage  at  alL 

Thus  I  have  seen  the  aorta  completely  divided,  all  except  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  its  coat, 
without  anv  external  bruise  upon  the  boav,  in  a  man  who  had  had  a  heavy  fall ;  hemorrhage 
then  extended  into  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  and  ran  along  the  mediastinum  and  round  the  ribs 
behind  the  pleura,  though  it  did  not  actually  perforate  the  pleura.  The  man  lived  for  some 
hours. 

With  fractured  rib,  hsemorrhage  into  the  pleura  is  rarely  copious,  unless 
several  ribs  be  broken.  In  most  cases,  though  the  lung  may  be  seriously 
damaged  and  free  haemoptysis  occur,  and  even  though  air  escape  from  the  lung 
and  produce  widespread  subcutaneous  emphysema,  still  little,  if  any,  blood  enters 
the  pleura,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  does  pneumothorax  result. 

These  traumatic  cases  need  not  be  referred  to  in  further  detail  here,  for  they 
are  fully  treated  of  in  works  on  surgery. 

2.  Non-traumatic  cases. — In  the  non-traumatic  cases  the  rupture  of  the 
vessel  is  caused  by  some  previous  intra- thoracic  lesion,  e.g.,  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurysm,  the  erosion  of  a  vessel  by  a  new-growth  or  abscess,  the  bursting  of  a 
varicose  vein  on  the  thoracic  walls ;  in  some  rare  cases  it  is  the  result  of  some 
general  hsBmorrhagic  condition. 

Aneurysms  of  any  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  or  even  of  the  large  branches  of 
it  within  the  thorax,  may  rupture  into  the  pleura,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  chiefly  with  aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  that  rupture 
into  the  pleura  occurs,  and  that,  of  course,  on  the  right  side.  Aneurysms  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  arch  usually  rupture  into  the  trachea ;  those  of  the  descending 
part  of  the  arch,  and  rest  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  into  the  left  lung  or  bronchus. 

Cancer  also  may  open  a  vessel,  but  generally  a  communication  is  also  formed 
with  the  oesophagus,  trachea  or  bronchi,  rather  than  with  the  pleura ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  abscesses  or  suppurating  glands. 

There  are  also  rare  cases  recorded  in  which  an  abscess  in  connection  with  a 
carious  rib  has  opened  the  intercostal  artery  and  caused  free  haemorrhage. 

With  a  mediastinal  tumour,  which  compresses  the  larger  veins,  a  collateral 
circulation  may  be  formed,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  internal  veins  of 
the  thorax — for  instance,  the  internal  mammary,  the  intercostal,  or  azygos  veins 
— may  become  greatly  dilated  or  even  varicose,  and  one  of  these  varicosities  may 
rupture. 

Diseases  of  the  lung  very  rarely  lead  to  hsBmorrhage  into  the  pleura. 

A  curious  case  is  recorded  by  Perrv,  in  which,  in  extensive  gangrene  of  the  lung,  a  large 
vessel  was  opened  and  several  pints  of  blood  were  found  in  the  pleura.  I  have  seen  a  similar 
thing  occur  in  chronic  phthisis  from  an  aneurysm  in  a  chronic  cavity.  This  cavity  had 
communicated  already  with  the  pleura  and  led  to  pyo-pneumothorax,  for  which  the  side  had  been 
opened.  Verv  free  haemorrhage  occurred  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  in  the  last  caused  the 
patient's  death. 

A  very  interesting,  but  also  the  rarest,  group  of  cases  is  that  in  which 
haemorrhage  into  the  pleura  occurs  without  gross  lesions  of  large  vessels,  but  by 
oozing,  as  it  were,  from  numerous  small  ones  in  haemorrhagic  states.  Thus 
it  might  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  haemorrhagic  specific  fevers,  scurvy, 
haemophilia,  and  possibly  purpura,  as  well  as  in  various  profound  anaemias,  of 
*  *ch  leucocythaemia  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
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In  hsBmorrhagio  fevers,  effusions  occur,  and  they  are  sometimes  blood-stained  ; 
but  although  hsBmorrhage  may  take  place  from  almost  any  free  surface  in  the 
body,  actual  haemorrhage  into  the  pleura  is,  I  believe,  almost  unknown. 

The  same  is  true,  I  believe,  also  of  purpura,  haemophilia,  and  other  forms  of 
grave  ansemia. 

The  best  instance  of  this  kind  of  haemorrhage  is  met  with  in  scurvy,  in  which 
very  large  effusions  of  blood  may  occur  into  the  pleura,  as  into  the  pericardium, 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  not  a  few  instances  recovery  has  taken  place. 

The  signs  of  hemothorax  fall  into  two  groups : 

1.  Those  of  severe  haemorrhage. 

2.  Those  of  a  rapidly-forming  ef!usion. 

The  signs  of  severe  haemorrhage  are  syncope  and  pallor,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  pulse.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  very  profuse,  the  patient  will  not 
rally,  but  will  die  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  shock  as  much  as  to  the  haemor- 
rhage; and  sudden  death  may  occur  from  shock  even  when  the  haemorrhage 
is  not  very  severe. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  rallies,  the  symptoms  of  embarrassment  of  the  respira- 
tion are  added,  viz.,  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis. 

If  life  be  prolonged,  so  that  the  patient  rallies  and  the  bleeding  stops,  the 
symptoms  may  subside  and  become  simply  those  of  a  large  and  rapidly-formed 
effusion. 

In  many  cases  the  access  is  very  much  like  that  of  pneumothorax,  the  patient 
being  seized  with  pain  in  the  side  and  severe  dyspnoea. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  effused  and 
the  rate  of  its  effusion. 

The  Result  of  the  Haemorrhage.— The  blood,  shortly  after  effusion, 
coagulates  and  separates  into  serum  and  clot^  the  latter  gravitating  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  cavity.  The  serum  is  readily  absorbed,  and  so  in  some  cases  is  the 
whole  effusion.  This  has  been  experimentally  shown  in  animals,  and  has  been 
also  observed  in  man,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  large  haemothorax 
may  completely  disappear.  More  commonly,  however,  although  the  serous  part 
may  be  absorbed  quickly,  the  clot  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  disappear  within 
the  pleura,  just  as  it  does  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

Except  coagulation,  and  gradual  disintegration  in  the  process  of  absorption, 
the  blood  undergoes  no  changes  of  itself,  nor  does  it  excite  inflammation,  unless 
it  be  infected.  But  as  blood  offers  a  very  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  patho- 
genic organisms,  it  is  very  likely  to  become  infected  with  pyogenic  bacteria; 
then  acute  inflammation  will  follow,  and  the  symptoms  of  empyema  develop. 
Of  course  infection  is  very  likely  to  occur  where  there  has  been  a  penetrating 
wound,  or  where  there  is  some  disease,  within  the  thorax,  of  a  part  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air,  as,  for  example,  of  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  or 
bronchi.  In  the  same  way,  great  care  is  necessary  if  haemothorax  be  tapped  to 
see  that  the  needle  and  instruments  used  are  perfectly  aseptic. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made ;  for  even  if  there  be  no  injury,  there  is  usually 
the  history  of  some  disease,  like  aneurysm  or  new-growtb,  to  suggest  the  cause ; 
while  the  sudden  onset  of  the  condition  is  unlike  anything  except  pneumothorax, 
from  which  affection  haemothorax  can  be  easily  diagnosed  by  the  physical  signs. 

In  traumatic  cases  there  is  one  condition  which  may  present  difficullrfj 
viz.,  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.     In  this  case  the  injury  will  produce  profoimd 
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shock,  and  in  tho  next  place  the  passage  of  the  orgmnB  of  the  abdomen 
int4)  tho  thorax  may  canse  great  dyspnoea  and  pusxling  physical  aigna^  which, 
lioM'over,  arc  more  likely  to  suggest  pneumothorax  than  hsmothorax. 

TliUH  I  Hiiw  a  coHo  in  which  it  was  thought  the  patient  had  pnenmothoraz,  because  of 
tho  ^ntat  (iiH|ila('riiii'iit  of  orgiiiis  and  the  amount  of  dyspncea.  The  symptoms  had  oome 
on  After  tlic  iNitient  iiud  bct*n  nm  over;  tho  physical  siffns  were  puzzling,  for  though  the 
chcNt  wiiN  r»H(inant  in  iNirtH,  thorc  were  areas  of  dulness  which  did  not  at  all  oorrespond  with  a 
pni-uniollinnix,  nnrdiu  thoy  a^n^e  oiUier  with  an  effusion  of  bloocL  It  was  impossible  to  do 
an  villi  iiK  (<)  Ki^'*'  relief  to  thu  {Mitipnt  After  death  it  was  found  that  the  diaphngm  on  the  left 
hiife  IumI  lN*en  exbMiNively  riipturod,  and  tliat  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  parts  of  the  intestines  had 
iHiNHeti  inh>  tlie  pleund  cavity. 

The  prog^nosis  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  cause;  but  the 
prcmnu't*  of  hlood  in  the  pleura  does  not  per  se  necessitate  a  grave  issue.  If 
tho  ha'inorrhii^o  coaHo,  tho  blood  maybe  readily  and  completely  absorbed.  If 
inilaiinniition  oocur,  Huppuration  will  probably  take  place;  the  case  then  be 
tuinvorttMl  into  one  of  empyema,  and  the  prognosis  will  be  much  the  same  as  in 
that  affot^tion. 

Treatment. — 'I'l»e  troatment  will  necessarily  be  largely  modified  by  the 
oauHo.  Sur^ioil  pn)oo(luroH  are  impracticable,  for  in  most  cases  the  bleed- 
iiif(  voMHcl  could  not  ho  found,  or,  if  found,  could  not  be  ligatured.  If  the 
ouHif  1)0  not  inuiiodiiitidy  fiiUil  tho  ha^norrha'je  will  soon  cease;  and  in  the  stopping 
of  llitt  huMnorrhu^o,  tho  ])rosHurc  of  the  blood  already  effused  into  the  pleura 
playN  an  important  part,  ho  that  it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
roniovu  thu  blood  from  tho  ])loura,  if  it  be  posHible  to  wait. 

In  HU(!li  a  oKHo,  whilo  waiting,  the  ^mbiont  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest 
ill  bed,  in  Hiudi  a  iNiHition  as  is  most  comfortable  to  him.  To  relieve  the  excite- 
moiit  and  distross,  somo  opium  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  an  injection  of 
iiinrphiii  Muh  rutt'in^  whilo  the  pulse  should  be  watched  and  collapse  warded 
off  by  t.lio  iidiiiiuiNtnition  of  a  small  (piantity  of  stimulants  from  time  to  time. 

In*  ba^s  liavt?  boon  rocommonded  to  be  applied  to  the  chest,  but  they  are 
(juitc  iiNcli'MH ;  nor,  und(M' ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  administration  of  ergot 
or  oi^^otiiK?  of  tho  Mli^;ht,<*.st  advaiitajre.  If  tho  pressure  symptoms  be  urgent, 
and  sniiirthinj;  must  bo  dono  to  jrivo  relief,  the  fluid  may  be  removed  by  para- 
c^'ntrHJM,  and  for  this  tbo  aspimtor  will  probably  be  necessary;  but  no  more 
Huotinti  should  b(>  used  Mian  is  just  enough  to  make  the  fluid  flow,  nor  should 
moio  bo  taken  away  llian  is  sullioicnt  to  give  some  relief.  Above  all  things,  it 
is  iiiM'i'SMarv  to  soo  that  tlio  noodle  and  tubes  are  absolutely  clean,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  possibility  of  inf(«otion.  If  by  this  means  relief  can  l)e  given  to  the  urgent 
Hyniptnms,  in  a  short  time  tho  lucmorrhage  will  coaso,  and  is  not  then  likely  to  recur. 

Tho  furthor  tn*atmontof  hioinothomx  will  depend  upon  whether  inflamma- 
tion follows  tJM'  Iwi'inorrhiige  or  not. 

In  tho  (MiHos  in  which  inflaiuiiiation  follows,  it  will  be  almost  certainly  of  a 
HUppurativ(M;liaract<M',  and  the  CJise  will  become  converted  into  an  empyema, 
whio.h  will  have  to  be  tnMited  on  general  lines.  So  far  as  the  effusion  alone 
is  oonrortu^i  tho  result  will  be  much  the  same  as  in  empyema,  and  many  of 
th(»so  casos  rooovor. 

If  tho  blood  have  not  been  infected,  and  no  inflammation  occur,  the  question 
will  then  arise  whether  tho  blood  should  be  left  alone  to  be  absorbed,  or  whether 
its  removal  coidd  bo  accelerated  by  any  operative  interference. 

(considering  that  in  many  cases  blood  is  very  readily  absorbed  from  a  healthy 
pleura,  it  is  as  well  to  wait  for  a  time  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  In 
the  cases  in  which  absorption  is  slow,  paracentesis  may  be  performed,  and  the 
removal  of  the  fluid  thus  accelerateil. 
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The  only  other  course  to  pursue  is  to  open  the  side,  wash  out  the  blood  clots, 
and  deal  with  it  in  the  usual  way  afterwards. 

Most  of  the  cases  treated  in  this  way  are  those  which  follow  accidents.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  extensive  injury  and  bruising  to 
the  thoracic  walls  would  militate  against  an  effectual  operation.  However,  even 
in  very  severe  cases,  successful  results  have  been  attained  by  modem  surgery. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  had  a  very  serious  case,  in  which  several  ribs  were 
fractured  and  the  pleura  filled  with  blood  ;  the  side  was  freely  incised,  the  blood  clot  removed  and 
the  side  emptied.  Extensive  as  the  ojjeration  was,  the  result  was  in  every  way  successful,  and 
recovery  was  very  rapid. 

71.  CHYLOTHORAX. 

In  ohylothorax  the  fluid  has  a  milky  appearance  and  contains  much  fatty 
matter.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1015  to  101 8, 
and  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  The  milky  appearance  is  due  to  the 
suspension  in  the  fluid  of  numerous  fat-globules,  and  occasionally  of  fatty 
crystals  (cholesterin).  On  standing,  it  frequently  coagulates  spontaneously, 
and  upon  the  surface  there  forms  a  layer  of  varying  thickness  like  thin  cream. 
The  actual  percentage  of  fat  which  the  fluid  contains  varies  much.  In  some  cases 
the  fluid  is  actually  chyle,  and  contains  the  same  percentage  of  fatty  matter. 
In  others  the  fluid  has  more  the  character  of  a  milky  serum,  and  the  percentage 
of  fat  is  less. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  require  to  be  distinguished,  though  very 
often  they  are  described  by  the  same  term. 

In  the  one  the  fluid  is  simply  chyle,  and  the  efi^usion  is  due  to  the 
leaking  of  chyle  into  the  pleural  cavity,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  the  thoracic 
or  one  of  the  larger  lymphatic  ducts ;  this  has  been  called  "  Hydrops  Pleurx 
Chyloaus," 

In  the  other  the  fluid  is  rather  a  milky  serum,  in  which  the  fat  is 
apparently  due  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  cells.  This  is  called  Hydrops 
Pleura  Adtposus  (Quinck^).^ 

I.  Hydrops  Chylosus. — This  is  a  rare  condition.  Bargefuhr,^  writing  in 
18y5,  could  only  find  11  cases  of  true  chylothorax  recorded. 

In  these  cases  there  is  a  direct  communication  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  one 
of  the  larger  lymphatic  ducts,  with  the  pleural  cavity,  so  that  the  fluid  present 
is  actually  chyle,  as  is  shown  by  its  composition.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  such  a  fluid  made  by  Yvon.*^ 
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1  D.  Areh,f.  Jcl  Med,,  xvi.  «  Virch.  Arch,,  1896,  vol.  Hv.  p.  410. 

'  Soe,  m4d.  des  H^,,  1887. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  the  rupture  is  due  to  injury,  but  in  a  few  to 
disease. 

The  following  case,  the  result  of  injury,  is  recorded  by  Thaden  :  ^ 

A  man,  aged  31,  was  run  over  and  had  many  fractured  ribs.  Pneumothorax  was  produced, 
and  fluid  developed  on  the  right  side. 

On  the  first  paracentesis,  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  about  85  ounces  of  almost  uure 
blood  were  removed.  On  the  second  paracentesis,  a  few  days  later,  nearly  7  pints  of  clear, 
blood-stained  fluid  were  removed,  containing  numerous  small  fatty  bodies  noating  in  it. 
On  the  third  paracentesis,  a  little  later,  when  115  ounces  were  removed,  the  fluid  was  nearly 
clear. 

The  patient  died,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  a  large  effusion  was  found,  filling  the 
whole  pleura.  From  the  top  of  this  to  about  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage,  a  mass  was 
found  floating  in  the  fluid  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  resembling  cream  or  clotted  milk.  This, 
when  removed,  floated  in  the  water.  The  thoracic  duct  could  not  be  found.  Analysis  of  the 
fluid  showed  that  it  contained  8*71  in  the  1000  parts  of  fat,  and  0*43  of  grape  sugar. 

In  many  cases  the  injury  is  not  so  grave  as  this,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  thoracic  duct  may  be  ruptured  without  much  external  sign  of  serious 
damage  at  all. 

Erosion  of  the  thoracic  or  large  lymphatic  ducts  may  be  brought  about  by 
disease.     Neuenkirchen  ^  records  a  remarkable  case,  probably  of  this  nature. 

A  woman  of  47  had  removed  from  her  chest,  in  the  year  1884,  35  ounces  of  milky  fluid. 
In  the  year  1889  she  came  under  ohservation  again,  when  70  ounces  of  yellowish  milky  fluid 
were  again  removed.  It  contained  numerous  fatty  granules,  but  no  fatty  cells,  was  alkaline, 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  1016,  on  standing  coagulated  spontaneously,  and  formed  a  creamy 
layer.     It  contained  3  ])er  1000  of  a  hutter-Tike  fat. 

Two  other  paracenteses,  yielding  smaller  amounts  of  fluid  of  the  same  character,  were 
performed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months.  She  then  left  the  hospital,  and  though  the 
chest  contained  fluid,  was  not  tapped  again  for  nearly  four  months,  and  then  50  ounces  of 
similar  fluid  were  taken  away.  Twice  during  the  ensuing  year  she  was  tapped,  with  similar 
results.  Then  it  was  thought  desirable  to  re]>eat  paracentesis  no  more,  as  no  improvement 
seemed  to  have  been  produced.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  is  not  recorded  ;  out  at  any 
rate  this  patient  must  have  had  chylous  fluid  in  the  thorax  for  a  period  of  about  six  years  at 
least,  and  seemed  to  sufl'er  no  discomfort  or  damage  to  health,  except  that  when  the  fluid 
reached  larger  dimensions  than  usual  it  caused  some  shortness  of  breath,  and  required 
])aracentesis. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  thoracic  duct  is  not  itself  in  fault,  but  the  rupture 
is  probably  in  one  of  the  large  lymphatics,  elsewhere  in  the  thorax. 

Thus  in  a  case  of  Sidney  Martin's,'  in  which  there  was  chylous  ascites  as  well  as  chylothorax, 
the  thoracic  duct  was  not  ruptured,  but  the  left  jugular  and  sub-clavian  veins  were  completely 
obliterated,  and  a  clot  extended  for  some  little  way  down  the  thoracic  duct.  The  fluid,  it  was 
believed,  must  have  gained  access  to  the  pleura  from  some  of  the  radicles  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
though  the  communication  could  not  be  discovered.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Tumey,^  in  a 
case  of  cancer,  in  which  the  thoracic  duct  was  greatly  dilated,  but  not  ruptured,  and  was  plugged 
at  the  entrance  into  the  vein. 

It  is  probable  that  tubercle  or  cancer  of  the  parts  near  the  duct  may  cause 
its  erosion,  and  certainly  chylothorax  is  often  found  associated  with  these 
diseases,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  erosion  of  the  thoracic 
duct  has  been  actually  demonstrated. 


A  unique  case  is  recorded  by  Erb,'  associated  with  lymphangiectasis  of  the  leg,  in  which  all 


*  Arch./,  kl,  Med.,  xix. 
»  Path.  .Voc  Trans,,  xlii.  93. 
'  Quoted  by  Bargefuhr,  Ice,  cU, 


'  Petersburg  Wochensch,,  1890,  No.  51. 
*  Path,  Soc,  Trans, 
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2.  Hydrops  Adiposus. — In  these  cases  the  fluid  contains  less  fat,  and  is 
really  a  serous  fluid  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  The  fat  is  found 
in  the  form  of  a  granular  detritus,  forming  a  sort  of  emulsion  in  the  fluid, 
and  there  are  besides  a  number  of  cells  in  a  condition  of  advanced  fatty 
degeneration. 

Some  of  these  cases  have  been  associated  with  cancer. 

Thus  in  Bogehold*s^  case,  a  man  of  the  ace  of  43,  a  yellowish  fluid  was  removed  from 
the  pleara,  whicn  formed  on  standing  a  layer  of  »t  a  millimetre  thick.  On  dying,  this  patient 
was  found  to  have  cancer  of  the  stomach,  with  secondary  cancer  of  the  pleura.  The  thoracio 
duct  was  intact,  and  the  fat  in  the  fluid  was  attributed  to  the  degeneration  of  the  cancer  cells, 
numbers  of  which  were  found  in  advanced  fatty  degeneration  in  the  fluid. 

In  other  cases  there  is  no  new-growth  to  explain  the  condition,  and  the  cells 
are  assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  pleura  itself. 

Thus  Debove  ^  records  a  case  in  which  28  ounces  of  fatty  fluid  were  removed,  containing  fat 
drops,  fatty  detritus,  and  some  cholesterin  crystals.  On  the  po8l-mortem  examination  the 
pleura  contained  80  ounces  of  the  same  fluid  ;  the  surface  of  the  pleura  was  covered  with 
exuberant  fatty  granulations,  and  the  fluid  contained  a  number  of  these  cells  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  fatty  degeneration.    The  case  was  described  as  one  of  fatty  pleuritis. 

Cases  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  with  those  which  have  been  already 
described,  in  which,  in  the  later  stages  of  a  long-standing  inflammatory  efiusion, 
the  fluid  is  found  to  contain  cholesterin. 

Treatment. — No  special  treatment  is  required.  They  have  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  lines  of  ordinary  pleuritic  effusion. 

The  result  depends  greatly  upon  the  cause ;  but  where  cancer  and  tubercle  are 
absent,  and  where  we  have  not  to  deal  with  results  of  severe  injury,  the  case 
may  run  a  favourable  course.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  one  or  two  paracenteses 
may  lead  to  cure ;  on  the  other  hand,  repeated  paracenteses  sometimes  seem  to 
have  no  eflbct  at  all,  the  fluid  returning  as  soon  as  it  is  removed,  and,  as  in  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to,  the  effusion  may  exist  for  several  years,  and  retain  all 
the  time  its  peculiar  character. 

72.  PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Pneumothorax  is  a  general  term  used  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  the 
pleural  cavity  contains  air.  If  fluid  be  present  also,  the  prefix  "hydro,"  or 
"  pyo,''  is  added,  according  as  the  fluid  is  serous  or  purulent  respectively,  the 
disease  being  then  called  hydro-  or  pyo-pneumothorax. 

The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  free  communication  through  the  chest  walls 
between  the  external  air  and  the  pleura — the  result  of  operation,  as  in  the  opening 
of  an  empyema,  of  accidental  injury,  or  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  in  the 
chest  walls — are  not,  as  a  rule,  included  under  the  term  pneumothorax,  which 
by  common  consent  is  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  source  of  the  air  is 
not  so  obvious. 

History. — The  name  "  pneumothorax  "  was  invented  by  Itard  in  1803,  though  the  condition 
was  known  to  many  earlier  writers.  By  one  and  all,  the  existence  of  fluid  was  regarded  as 
essential,  and  the  presence  of  the  gas  attributed  to  exhalation  from  the  fluid.  It  is  to  Laenneo 
that  we  owe  the  nrst  accurate  study  of  the  condition,  and  there  is  not  much  to  add  to  his 
original  description  of  it.  Subsequent  writers  have  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  explana- 
tions of  the  various  physical  signs  observed.  Of  recent  years  clinical  observation  has  shown 
that  the  disease  is  not  so  rare  as  was  once  thoueht,  and  that  it  may  develop  without  the  striki 
symptoms  with  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  necessarily  associated. 

1  Berl  klin.  Woek,,  1878,  No,  24.  «  Qa%.  de$  B6p.,  1881,  No.  49. 
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ETIOLOGY. — The  theory  that  the  air  m  the  pleura  is  derived  by 
exhalation  from  the  fluid  in  the  chest  has  long  been  recognised  as  inaccurate.  It 
can  indeed  explain  only  one  class  of  case,  probably  the  rarest  of  all,  viz.,  that  in 
which  gangrenous  decomposition  occurs  in  a  purulent  fluid. 

When  air  is  found  in  the  pleura,  it  must,  therefore,  have  gained  access  to  it 
from  some  air-containing  organ  within  the  body. 

These  organs  are,  of  course,  chiefly  the  lungs  and  air-tubes ;  but  under  certain 
conditions  the  air  may  be  derived  from  the  oesophagus,  or  even  from  the  stomach 
or  intestines. 

The  lungs  themselves  may  bo  ruptured,  either  as  the  result  of  an  injury  or 
of  disease ;  in  the  former  case,  a  stab,  broken  rib,  or  crush  may  be  the  obvious 
explanation ;  in  the  latter,  the  rupture  of  a  cavity  lying  near  the  surface  of  the 
lung  is  the  commonest  cause.  Besides  these,  it  is  possible  for  the  pleura  to  be 
ruptured  by  violent  expiratory  efforts ;  for  instance,  after  violent  coughing  as  in 
children  with  whooping-cough,  or  after  tracheotomy. 

Phthisis. — In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  pneumothorax  is  the 
result  of  the  rupture  of  a  tubercular  cavity  lying  close  beneath  the  pleura. 

Saussier's  statistics,  so  often  qaoted,  attributed  pneumothorax  to  ])hthisiB  in  62  per  cent,  of 
all  cases.  But  of  Saussier's^  131  cases,  no  less  than  29  were  referred  to  empyema;  and  as 
pneumothorax  after  empyema  is  so  uncommon,  except  after  incision  of  the  side,  we  may 
fairly  deduct  probably  the  whole  of  these  cases  from  nis  numbers,  which  would  then  yield  a 
percentage  of  81.  Behier's  figures  (50  out  of  68),  and  also  Biach*s  (715  out  of  918),  yield  a 
percentage  of  80. 

We  shall,  I  think,  be  near  the  truth  if  we  accept  90  as  the  percentage  of 
cases  of  pneumothorax  which  may  be  fairly  referred  to  phthisis.  This  is  the 
percentage  my  own  statistics  yield,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  those  of  Walsh.^ 

If,  from  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  we  deduct,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  cases 
in  which  the  pneumothorax  is  the  result  of  gangrene,  or  acute  inflammatory 
destruction  of  the  lung  not  tubercular  in  nature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
in  which  it  is  the  consequence  of  injury  to  the  lung  or  air-tubes,  the  relative 
rarity  of  the  other  assigned  causes  becomes  evident,  2  or  3  per  cent,  must 
include  them  all ;  while  pneumothorax  resulting  from  violent  respiratory  efforts, 
«.^.,  after  tracheotomy,  or  in  the  course  of  whooping-cough,  though  somewhat 
more  frequent,  is  still  very  rare. 

The  following  figures  show  the  relative  frequency  of  these  causes  inter  86 :  of  Saussier*s 
102  cases  {i.e.,  161  cases  -  29  cases  of  empyema)  the  cause  was  phthisis  in  81 ;  of  the  remainder, 
sangrene  in  7,  emphysema  in  6,  infarct  in  3,  hydatid,  abscess,  cancer,  hsemothorax,  in  1  each  ; 
lung-hepatic  fistula  in  2. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  with  pneumothorax  as  it  occurs  in  phthisis  that 
we  have  especially  to  deal,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  general  account  given  of 
the  disease  will  be  based  ;  but  before  passing  on  to  this  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  other  causes  of  pneumothorax,  for  they  are  of  theoretical  importance  as  well 
as  of  practical  interest. 

Empyema. — Where  air  gains  access  to  the  pleura,  either  by  an  empyema 
bursting  externally  or  after  incision,  the  cases  are  not  usually  regard^  as 
instances  of  pneumothorax,  and  they  have  been  already  considered  under 
"  empyema " ;  when  an  empyema  bursts  through  the  lung,  a  communication  is 
made  by  which  air  may  pass  into  the  pleura,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
occurs  by  no  means  as  frequently  as  might  be  expected. 

1  Cf.  Wilson  Fox,  note,  p.  1104.  a  West,  Lan4:et,  May  3,  1884. 
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The  reasons  of  this  have  been  already  considered.  They  are  (1)  the  defective  movement  of 
the  side  ;  (2)  the  position  of  the  perforation,  which  is  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  ;  (3) 
the  greater  readiness  with  which  the  air  enters  the  ui)per  })art  of  the  lung  rather  than  the  lower  ; 
and  (4)  the  presence  of  what  may  be  described  as  a  fluid-valve,  for  the  pus  enters  some 
little  distance  into  the  air-tubes,  and  would  have  to  be  forced  back  before  the  air  could  enter  the 
pleura.     Satisfactory  statistics  are  not  easy  to  obtain. 

The  frequency,  as  stated  by  Biach,  is  ^i^  =  5  per  cent. 

Saussier's  percentage  is  higher  than  this,  nearly  20  i)er  cent.,  but  this  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  experience  of  the  present  day. 

Destructive  Diseases  of  the  Lung  other  than  Phthisis. — Of  these,  gangrene  is  the  chief, 
and  abscess  the  next.  Embolism,  infarct,  crou{K)us-pneumonia,  or  broncho- pneumonia,  can  only 
produce  pneumothorax  if  they  are  associated  with  suppuration,  that  is  to  sav,  abscess.  Cancer 
or  hydatid  might,  in  the  same  way,  lead  to  a  communication  between  a  bronchus  and  the  pleura. 

Ganfirrene. — This  is  very  often  deep-seated  and  far  away  from  the  pleura,  but  if  it  should 
be  near  the  surface,  the  pleura  will  become  involved  and  i)erf oration  take  place  ;  the  resulting 
inflammation  will  then  be  of  a  septic  character,  and  the  result  invariably  fatal. 

Abscess. — This,  also,  is  usually  deep-seated,  and  when  near  the  surface  it  often  does  not 
spread  with  any  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  pleura  becomes  inflamed  and  adherent  over  it,  and 
when  the  abscess  bursts,  it  bursts  into  a  localised  portion  of  the  pleura,  which  is  shut  off  from 
the  general  cavity.  In  the  same  way  it  not  rarely  happens  that  the  abscess  does  not  at  first 
form  a  free  communication,  or  anv  communication,  with  tne  bronchus,  so  that  when  the  pleura  is 
opened  the  pus  may  escape  into  tne  pleura,  but  no  air  with  it.  In  any  case  in  which  an  abscess 
forms,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  discharge  itself  through  the  air-tubes  than  to  open  into  the 
pleura. 

Pneumonia.  — Crou{K)us-pneumonia  is  not  of  itself  a  destructive  inflammation  of  the  lung, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  lead  to  pneumothorax.  In  the  cases  in  which  abscess  and  gangrene  occur, 
perforation  of  the  pleura  may  happen  ;  but  these  are  extremely  rare,  and  in  the  majority  the 
patients  die  before  any  change  in  the  pleura  is  effected.  I  have  seen  one  case  myself  in  which 
the  pleura  had  become  involved  in  the  gangrenous  process,  and  was  riddled  with  ])erforation8. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  resulting  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  septic,  and  the  patients 
invariably  die. 

Broncho-pneumonia.— In  the  same  way  this  very  rarely  leads  to  destructive  inflammation, 
and  when  it  does,  the  broncho- pneumonia  is  probably  itself  caused  by  septic  organisms.  A  case 
of  this  kind  has  been  described  by  Steffen  in  the  course  of  measles. 

Barthez  and  Rilliet  say  that  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  commonest  cause  of  pneumothorax  in 
children.  For  this  there  may  be  two  possible  explanations — one  that  which  has  been  already 
^ven,  viz.,  that  the  broncho-pneumonia  is  of  a  septic  and  destructive  character,  and  the  other  a 
different  one,  viz.,  that  the  broncho-pneumonia  and  the  rupture  of  the  lung  are  themselves  both 
indei)€ndent  results  of  some  other  affection,  as,  for  example,  whooping-cough. 

Pneumothorax  after  typhoid  fever  is  connected  with  small  broncho-pneumonic  patches,  and 
these  are  probably  of  septic  origin. 

Cancer.— This  usually  invades  and  destroys  the  lung,  and  thus  shuts  off*  any  communication 
with  the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  when  it  spreaas  to  the  pleura,  infiltrates  it  in  the  same  way.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  excessively  rare  for  cancer  in  the  lung  to  produce  pneumo- 
thorax, for  it  must  on  the  one  hand  lay  the  pleura  o^jen,  and  on  the  other  communicate 
with  a  bronchus.* 

Hydatid. — Hydatids,  in  the  same  way,  rarely  lead  to  pneumothorax,  for  though  they  may 
discharge  themselves  into  the  pleura  on  the  one  side,  or  into  the  air-tubes  on  the  other,  they 
but  rarely  discharge  themselves  in  both  directions  at  once,  and  even  when  they  do,  the  com- 
munication is  rarely  of  such  a  kind  that  air  can  pass  back  into  the  pleura. 

Instances,  however,  of  this  are  given  by  Behier.* 

Common  Emphysema. — To  the  rupture  of  an  emphysema  bladder  a 
considerable  number  of  those  cases  of  pneumothorax  are  referred,  which  occur  in 
patients  who  do  not  present  any  evidence  of  disease  of  the  lung ;  yet  when  we 
come  to  investigate  these  cases,  it  appears  that  the  conclusion  is  rather  a  matter 
of  inference  than  of  evidence. 

Experiment  shows  that  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  rupture  an  emphysema 
bladder  in  a  lung  removed  from  the  body,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  when  the 
lungs  are  in  sitUf  because  of  the  support  which  the  lung  obtains  from  the  chest 
wall  and  the  parts  about  it. 

>  Cf.  Wintrich,  Firch.  Handb.  «  Cot^^eneeg. 
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Postmortem  ovidencc  also  shows  that  even  in  lungs  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  healthy,  tubercular  lesions,  sometimes  chronic  and  sometimes  of  recent 
date,  may  bo  found,  to  which  the  pneimiothorax  is  due,  and  which  no  physical 
examination  could  have  diagnosed  during  life.  On  the  other  hand,  pneumothorax 
occurring  as  a  complication  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  ordinary  emphysema  is 
almost  unknown. 

Hiacli  ^  states  that  out  of  2710  cases  it  occurred  only  once. 

Zahn  '^  has  recently  gone  into  this  question,  ana  can  only  find  4  cases  recorded  which 
seem  to  bear  this  interpretation,  and  of  these  only  2  appear  to  be  really  concluaiTe,  viz.,  1 
recorded  by  Dittrich  in  ISf)-},  and  another  by  Fraeutzel  in  1877. 

Wo  may  thus  concludo  that  ordinary  emphysema  as  the  cause  of  pneumo- 
thorax may  bo  practically  disregarded,  and  that,  when  during  life  this  seems  to 
bo  a  possible  interpretation,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  real  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  some  other  atlectiou  of  the  lung. 

Violent  Respiratory  Efforts. — Of  course,  where  the  lung  is  diseased, 
violent  respiratory  ett'orts  may  determine  the  actual  rupture  into  the  pleura,  and 
thus  cause  pneumothorax,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  can  do  so 
if  the  lungs  bo  sound. 

The  question  is  thus  raised  whether  it  is  possible  to  rupture  a  healthy  lung 
by  any  force  which  re8[)iratii)n  can  bring  to  l>ear  upon  it.  To  this  general 
question  an  afliruiutivo  answer  must  be  given.  The  violent  paroxysms  of 
wiiooping-cough  and  the  straining  of  parturition  afford  clinical  evidence  that  the 
lung  may  be  ruptured  by  expiratory  efforts.  The  condition,  however,  which  is 
connnonly  produced  is  not  that  of  pneumothorax,  but  that  of  subcutaneous 
omphysiMna. 

A  oan^ful  oziwriniental  sttidy  of  this  subject  was  made  by  Dr.  Champneys  '  u{)ou  the  lungs  of 
infants.  When  the  lung  is  over-distended  and  gives  way,  the  air  first  makes  its  way  beneath 
the  pulmonary  ])leura,  stnpping  it  easily  off  for  some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  lung.  It 
then  ])a8scH  along  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the  mediastinum,  and  following  thence  the  course  of 
the  cervical  fascia,  it  reaches  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck,  whence  it  may  spread  over  the 
whole  btniy.  If  the  j)leura  give  way,  the  place  of  rupture  is  to  be  found  usually  near  the  root 
of  the  lung  ;  but,  although  nncuniothorux  d(»es  now  and  then  arise  in  this  way,  the  usual 
result  is  that  already  deHcribe<i,  namely,  emphysema  of  the  mediastinal  tissue  and  of  the  neck. 
Sometimes  by  artitioial  ri'spiration,  afiur  tracheotomy,  the  air  takes  the  reverse  direction,  and 
tracking  downwards  fn)m  tho  tracheotomy  incision  along  the  deep  cervical  tissue,  reaches  the 
modiaHtinuni,  or  oven  the  subpleural  tissue,  and  then  the  pleura  may  be  ruptured  and  pnoumo- 
thomx  prinhu'ed. 

These  experinientid  observations  are  confirmed  by  clinical  experience.  Dr.  Champneys* 
i-ecoi-ds  27  nwropsies  af*U.»r  traeheotoniv.  Me<iiastinal  emphysema  was  found  in  3,  and  in  2  of 
these  pneumothorax  wtis  ])ivsent.  The  pneumothorax  in  one  of  them  was  double,  and  the 
cause  of  death.  In  S'2  necn>{)Hies  at  the  Children's  Hospital  mediastinal  emphysema  was  found 
in  r>,  but  pnciuiiothorax  in  none.  Wilks  and  Moxon  mention  2  cases  of  pneumothorax  after 
traeheotomy,  and  connect  it  with  mediastinal  emphysema.  Dr.  Angel  Money,  examining  28 
similar  caws  with  fs]H)cial  r(>fi>ronce  to  this  ]Hiint,  fimnd  mediastinal  emphysema  in  no  less  than 
16,  and  ])neun)othoniX  in  2,  but  in  both  c»f  the  latter  the  pneumothoi-ax  was  associated  with 
modiastinul  emphysema.     In  most  of  tliese  cases  artificial  respiration  had  been  jwrfomied. 

It  seemed  desirable,  cou8i<lering  the  delicate  texture  of  the  infantile  lung,  to 
repeat  thcHc  observations  upon  tlic  adult,  nnd  I  did  this  with  the  result  of 
confirming  iu  the  niiiin  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Champneys  had  previously 
arrived.  I  noticed  also  in  my  experiments  tlie  same  important  and  curious  fact 
to  wiiich  Dr.  Champneys  iiad  referred,  viz.,  tlio  (Ulhculty  of  obtaining  bursting 
pressure  by  means  of  water,  owing  to   the  permeability  of  the  lung  to  water 

»  Loc.  cit.  2  yirch.  Arch.,  1891.     Cf\  uKo  (;;iilliinl,  Arch.  gen.  dc  m6iL,  1880. 

<rf.  Chir,  Trans,^  vol.  Ixv.  "*  Cf.  liradshawe  Lect.,  Lancet ^  August  1887. 
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while  it  wns  still  air-tight.  The  luDg  seemed  alraoat  like  a  spotige,  so  that  the 
water  flowed  from  it  with  such  readiness,  when  distended,  that  the  pressure 
could  not  easily  be  maintained, 

Tlie  preBBurea  at  which  mptare  took  place  varied  much  id  diOerent  cases.  In  fuur  cases  it 
reached  21  inches  of  niBronry,  in  one  2,  and  in  another  i  ;  bo  that  what  Dr,  Champneya  found 
ill  iDtBDts  is  true  also  in  adults— that  the  noniial  resistance  of  the  lung  is  widely  dilTerent  in 
different  persons.  My  own  observatiana  were  mode  upon  the  lungs  after  removal  from  the  body, 
and  the  burstiDB  preBsarea  thus  obtained  ara,  do  doubt,  much  below  those  which  would  be 
required  wbeo  tbe  lungs  are  in  ntu.  In  tliD  auly  case  in  which  I  was  able  la  attempt  this 
experiment  upon  the  dead  body,  the  aii  did  not  appear  in  the  neck  until  a  pressure  of  nearly 
8  inches  of  mercury  was  registered,  and  pneumotboraz  was  subsequently  found  on  both  sides. 
ThU  experiment  agrees  with  the  statement  made  by  Hutchinson,  that  the  cells  of  t!ie  lung  can 
resist  a  pressure  of  from  3  t^i  9  inches  of  mercury  when  expanded  as  in  health.  A  pressure 
of  8  or  9  inches  of  mercury  ja  far  heyond  anything  that  even  an  adult  can  produce  by 
expiratory  elTort ;  and  it  is  clear,  tliereforc,  that  it  can  only  be  in  caaes  where  the  uurmal 
Teeistance  of  the  lung  ie  greatly  reduced  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  disease  of  the  lung, 
pneumothorax  can  be  produced. 

The  lung  is  therefore  capable  of  resiatlng  iu  moat  cobob  the  highest  pressure  that  tbe  most 
Tiolent  expiratory  efforts  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  question  mav  well  arise  whether,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  lung  has  given  way,  the  absence  of  a  local  lesion  can  bo  without 
hesitation  asBumed.  However  this  may  he,  it  is  clear  that  when  rupture  of  the  lung  occurs,  the 
result  is  usually  sub-pleoral,  mediastinal,  and  cervical  emphysema,  and  only  very  rarely 
pDeumothorax.  This  conclusion  clinical  observation  abundantly  couSrms.  Although  every 
text-book  speaks  of  emphysema  among  the  oomplicationB  of  whooping-cough,  pneumothorax 
is,  by  most  writera,  not  even  mentioned.  Sc  far  »a  parturition  is  oonoemod,  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan  told  nie  that,  although  emphysema  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  he  hod  never  yet  seen  a 
single  case  of  pneumothorax  produced  during  {larturition,  and  this  experience  has  been  couflrmed 
by  that  of  other  obstetriciana. 

I  append  the  octnal  notea  mode  at  the  time  of  experiment : — 

1.  Left  lung  ;  adult  man  about  50.  Death  from  septJCiemia  aft«r  osteomyelitis  of  femur. 
Lower  lohc  a  good  deal  eollii|i8ed,  especially  on  posterior  aud  lower  jiart  ;  no  consolidation,  no 
old  adheuons.  Lung  expanded  readily  iu  all  parts  except  where  there  was  collapse.  The  pressure 
woe  raised  to  21)  inches  of  mercury,  and  the  lune  then  burst  at  the  posterior  and  middle  part 
of  upper  lobe  about  2  inches  from  root  of  lung,  when  rupture  occurr«tthB  pleura  was  suddenly 
stripped  off  over  a  s\ace  about  the  size  of  a  five*9hilling  piece,  and  then  it  gave  way,  tbe  hole 
measuring  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  tube  was  next  tied  into  the  bronchus  of  the  lower  lobe.  As  the  pressure  rose  some  of 
the  collapsed  portions  expandad,  but  not  all.  The  lung  finally  ruptured  suddenly  on  the 
posterior  border,  where  tbe  lung  lies  at  the  eide  of  the  spinal  column.  Here  the  pleura  was 
suddenly  stripiied  off  the  lung  for  the  whole  length  of  the  lobe  (6  inches),  aud  this  save  way 
with  a  rent  about  half  an  iocSi  long.  On  opening  the  raised  part  of  the  pleuta  tlio  lung  was 
found  to  be  ruptured  in  several  places :  for  the  most  part  the  holes  w  -     .     <  -  ^  - 

which  oorresponded  with  a  small  portion  of  collapse,  the  bol< 
iu  diameter. 

2.  Lett  luDg  1  adult  man  about  50.  Lung  a  good  deal  collapsed  ;  email  fibrous  nodnlea  felt 
through  the  pleura,  scattered  throughout  the  lung ;  an  old  fibroid  cicatrix  at  the  apex.  The 
long  distended  readily  [even  the  colJapscd  portions)  and  resisted  a  pressure  up  to  4  inches  of 
mereutj.  At  this jiteasureitgave  way  at  the  i>oHierior  and  middle  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  ;  the 
pleura  Btripj)ed  otl  for  a  space  about  the  size  of  a  sliilling,  and  then  burst  by  s  small  aperture. 
The  tube  was  lixed  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  tbe  pressure  was  now  raised  to  nearly  B  inches  of 
mercury  before  any  conaiderablc  rupture  occurred.  This  took  place  at  the  poalerioi  border, 
close  to  tbe  root  of  the  lung,  but  the  pleura  <^d  not  striu  off,  as  in  the  last  case.  Before  this 
pressure  was  reached  many  small  ]>atchos  of  interstitial  emphyseniB  developed  all  over  the 
surface  of  tlie  lobe,  but  none  of  them  buret.  On  section  a  hbrous  nodule  was  found  iu  the 
ajicx,  and  small  nodules  (so-called  "  peri-bronchitis")  were  scattered  thronghout  both  lobes. 

3.  Right  lung  of  a  boy.  The  cannula  was  tied  in  the  bronchus  and  the  lung  inflated  ;  at 
a  pressure  of  '2^  inches  of  mercury  it  bunt.  The  air  came  out  of  minute  apertures  around  the 
inrerior  bronchial  vein  and  along  the  posterior  and  mediastinal  borders ;  some  air  seemed  to 
come  from  the  vein  itself. 

The  inferior  lobe  burst  Hrst,  but  there  was  a  large  slit  accidentally  made  it 
before  the  experiments  bugan.  Where  the  luti^  burst,  except  close  to  the  root 
firat  raised.  It  was  not  etrijiped  off  in  large  pieces,  but  in  pieces  varying  in 
pea  downwards. 
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4.  Left  lung  of  male,  a^ed  about  55.  Died  after  gastrostomy  for  stricture  of  (esophagus. 
Up])er  lobe  particularly  emphysematous,  lower  lobe  nut  so  much  so ;  otherwise  healthy.  Air 
was  forced  into  the  lower  looe  only,  as  the  upper  one  had  been  cut  At  a  pressure  of  2  inches  of 
mercury  the  pleura  was  suddenly  slightly  raised  in  two  or  three  places  near  the  vein,  and  air 
came  up  also  through  the  vessels.  The  holes  were  very  minute  in  the  lung-substance,  and  the 
pleura  raised  was  about  the  size  of  a  pea  in  each  place. 

5.  Left  lung  of  male,  aged  66,  who  died  after  cancer ;  emphysematous,  but  otherwise 
healthy.  At  a  pressure  of  2J  inches  of  mercury  the  pleura  was  suddenly  raised  up  over  an 
oval  space,  2  inches  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lobes  near  the  root  of  the  lung. 

6.  Left  lung  of  male,  aged  about  50,  who  died  suddenly  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurysm 
of  the  aorta  situated  where  the  thoracic  passes  into  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  aneurysm  burst 
into  the  right  uleura.  Air  was  forced  in,  and  at  a  pressure  of  2^  inches  a  part  of  the  pleura  !( 
inches  long  ana  1  inch  wide  was  suddenly  raised  from  the  lower  lobe  close  to  the  root  At  the 
same  time  air  came  up  through  both  artery  and  vein.  The  hole  in  the  lung  itself  could  not  be 
seen  ;  the  hole  in  the  pleura,  which  was  raised,  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Injury. — Any  injury  which  lays  open  the  pleura,  either  through  the  chest 
walls  or  by  laceration  of  the  lung,  with  or  without  an  external  wound,  may 
possibly  l^id  to  pneumothorax,  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  so  that  pneumo- 
thorax need  not  necessarily  follow. 

As  these  exceptions  are  of  great  theoretical  importance,  I  will  refer  to  them 
here. 

Wounds  of  the  chest  walls  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are 
punctured  or  open. 

1.  Punctured  wounds  such  as  result  from  a  stab  are  often  associated  with 
subcutaneous  emphysema,  which  may  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
chest  and  even  spread  widely  over  the  body.  They  may  be  also  associated  with 
a  certain  amount  of  haemoptysis.  Yet  pneumothomx,  as  the  result  of  a  stab,  is 
by  no  means  common. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  when  surgical  emphysema  results  from  a  stab, 
pneumothorax  must  be  a  necessary  antecedent.  Yet  this  assuniption  is  not  based 
upon  facts ;  for  the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  are  lacking,  there  is  no  displace- 
ment of  organs,  and  postmortem  examination  shows  that  pneumothorax  is  absent. 

To  explain  these  difficulties,  it  is  assumed  either  that  air  has  been  sucked  in  through  the 
external  wound  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  that  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  obliterated  by 
adhesions.  In  respect  of  the  latter  theory  we  have  no  rignt  to  assume  tlie  presence  of  adhesions 
in  persons  who  have  previously  been  perfectly  healthy,  and  post-mortem  examination  often  shows 
them  to  be  completely  absent.  In  re8])ect  of  the  former  theory,  although  wounds  in  the  axilla 
may,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  the  sucking  in  of  air  by  movements  of  the  arms  or  of  the  chest- 
muscles  during  respiration,  lead  to  surgical  emphysema  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  yet 
anything  of  this  kind  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  practically  unknown,  and  the  theory  rests 
upon  pure  supposition. 

The  subject  has,  moreover,  been  submitted  to  experiment.  Biermer  ^  stated  many  years  ago 
that  it  was  only  some  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest  walls  and  lungs  that  causcKl  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Wintrich  *  showed  by  experiments  that  if  the  lung  were  injured  by  a  sharp,  not  too  large  or 
brood-pointed  instrument,  no  pneumothorax  resulted,  although  surgical  emphysema  might 
follow. 

The  same  experiments  were  re|)eated  with  the  same  result  by  Eraser.* 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  pneumothorax  after  punctured  wounds  of 
the  thorax  and  lungs  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  Biermer  maintained 
many  years  ago. 

1  Zts/t.f,  Heilk.,  1869,  ii.  Ill,  »  Loc,  cit,,  p.  887. 
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2.  02^en  wounds  of  the  chest  also,  sometimes  even  of  considerable  size,  may 
lay  the  pleura  open,  and  yet  pneumothorax  may  not  follow.  It  is  true  that  in 
most  cases  pneumothorax  occurs,  but  in  some  it  does  not.  Experimental 
investigation  has  not  led  to  altogether  concordant  results,  though  the  majority 
of  investigators  state  that  the  lungs  collapse,  and  pneumothorax  results 
immediately  that  the  incision  is  made  into  the  pleura.  Other  observers,^ 
however,  state  that  incisions  of  some  considerable  extent  may  be  made  without 
pneumothorax  necessarily  following. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  lung  is,  of  course,  injured  as  well,  and  there  are  some  very  remark- 
able instances  in  which,  in  spite  of  extensive  injury  both  to  the  lung  and  to  the  chest  walls, 
no  pneumothorax  occurred.  A  very  striking  instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  Reports  for  1876. 

A  wood- turner,  aged  38,  stabbed  himself  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  with  a  chisel. 
The  wounds  of  the  head  and  the  abdomen  were  not  very  severe,  but  that  in  the  chest,  situated 
on  the  left  side,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  was  3  inches  long.  Through  it  the  lung 
could  be  easily  seen,  wounded  and  bleeding.  The  wound  in  the  chest  was  closed  with 
strapping  and  oil  lint ;  two  days  later  there  was  subcutaneous  emphysema,  but  this  soon  cleared 
up,  and  in  four  weeks  the  patient  recovered  completely  without  any  further  trouble. 

It  is  remarkable  in  gun-shot  wounds  in  the  chest  that  pneumothorax  is  not  infrequently 
absent.  In  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,^  out  of  11,549  cases  of  chest  wounds, 
pneumothorax  only  gave  trouble  in  about  half  a  dozen  cases.  More  frequently,  instead  of 
pneumothorax,  hernia  of  the  lung  took  place. 

From  the  reports  which  have  arrived  from  the  Cape,  the  experience  in  the  recent  war  appears 
to  be  the  same.  Bullets  have  com])letely  traversed  the  chest,  wounding  the  lung  both  on 
entrance  and  exit,  yet  without  producing  the  grave  symptoms  that  misht  have  been  expected, 
provided  the  big  vessels  escaped  injury,  and  recovery  has  been  rapid  and  complete. 

A  medical  friend  sent  me  the  following  deer-stalking  experience.  A  stag  was  shot,  but  ran 
for  two  hours  before  it  drop])ed,  though  the  bullet  was  founa  to  have  passed  completely  through 
the  body  from  side  to  side,  piercing  both  lungs. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1809,  P.  J.  Roux  proved  by  experiment  that  a  penetrating;  wound  is 
not  necessarily  followed  by  pneumothorax.  The  following  quotation'  is  interesting  in  this 
connection : — 

**  One  may  see  the  lung  moving  freely  in  respiration  in  an  animal  from  which  a  great  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  chest  has  been  removed.  I  have  often  on  dogs  made  penetrating  wounds  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest  larger  than  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  I  know  that  an  animal  under 
these  conditions  lives  a  long  time,  and  dies  only  of  a  sort  of  gradual  asphyxia. 

Injury  to  the  Lung  without  external  wound. — This  is  usually  caused 
indirectly  as  the  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  rib,  but  it  may  be  produced 
directly  by  the  original  injury. 

1.  Fractured  rib, — As  with  punctured  wound,  so  with  fractured  rib,  surgical 
emphysema  is  common  and  pneumothorax  distinctly  rare.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  air  must  come  from  the  lung  itself. 

Statistics  are  hardly  necessary  to  prove  this  fact,  but  Turner^  gives  a  series  which  may  be 
quoted  here : — 

"Of  237  cases  of  fractured  ribs,  in  25  surgical  emphysema  developed,  and  in  28  there  was 
haemoptysis  ;  in  4  only  did  pneumothorax  occur,  and  tnese  were  all  fatal.'* 

Of  course  in  many  of  these  cases  the  wound  into  the  lung  is  quite  small,  but  it  need  not  be, 
and  in  one  remarkable  case  the  laceration  of  the  lung  was  most  extensive,  and  yet  no  pneumo- 
thorax occurred. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  upon  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  run  over  by  a  wagon.  There  was  no  external  wound  beyond  bnusing.  several  ribs  were 
broken,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  subcutaneous  emphysema  developea.  The  lungs  had 
evidently  l^een  severely  injured,  for  the  patient  had  expectorated  a  great  deal  of  blood.  At  the 
autopsy  several  ribs  were  found  fractureld,  and  the  lung  extensively  torn  over  an  irre^ar  area 
about  2  inches  in  diameter ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  lung  was  everywhere  in  apposition  with 
the  chest  walls,  and  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  pneumothorax.  The  pleural  cavity  was 
free  from  adhesions. 

1  Wintrich,  p.  887.    Biermer,  Ztsch, /.  HeiUe.,  il  111.  *  Part  I.,  Snigical  Vol,  p 

*  Cf.  Paget,  Surgery  of  Chest,  1896.  «  Lomcet,  March  9,  1889. 
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.  Laceration  of  t}te  lung  wilhoul  a  fractured  lib. — Even  in  these  cases 
pneumothoroa  may  be  abseut,  and  yet  that  the  pleura  ia  ruptured  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  effusion  of  blood  into  it,  which  has  not  been  derived 
from  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Tlie  ciises  in  which  pneiimotliurai  ucnure  from  this  cause,  witliuQt  anj  signs  of  inttenwl 
injury.  »re  »lwBy8  intoniating.  Tmobe'  has  Tccorded  one  after*  fall,  und  Piget  refcta  to  one 
or  tiro  other  instsnces. 

The  dAina^e  done  intemslly  by  &  fall  or  a  crush,  without  any  exUnial  injury  betng  viable,  ia 
narlufale.     I  have  elsewhere  quoted  a.  esse  in  which,  without  any  sign  of  bruisiuR,  the 


so  that  the  lung  wiu  really  torn  off,  as  it  were,  from  its  root.  Iq  the  two  cases  referred  to,  it  ia 
interesting  to  see  how  long  life  was  maintaui«l.  Id  the  first  case  the  left  lung  was  toru  than 
ita  broDchuB,  and  double  pneumothorax  resulted,  yet  the  man  lived  for  twenty-two  houra,  and 
la  the  other  case  there  wan  pneumothurai  on  ooe  aide  ouly,  and  the  man  lived  for  forty-one 
hoUTB.  The  probable  oiplauatlon  *  o{  the  duratiao  of  life  in  theEe  tases  is  thai  the  air  [jassed 
freely  in  and  out  through  the  ruptured  bronchos. 

Affections  of  Viscera  other  than  the  Respiratory  Organs. — Where  the  air  in  the  pleoia 

ia  derived  from  some  other  source  than  the  respiratory  organs,  the  cases  are  rather  curious  than 
importatiC. 

Thus  the  (esophagus  may  o^ieD  into  the  pleura — iu  some  Gaseit  aa  tlje  result  of  malignant 
disease  ;  in  other  coses  as  the  result  of  suppuration  in  connertiou  with  foreign  bodies  ]  and 
in  some  rare  cases  as  thi>  n»ult  of  injury,  or  uE  rupture  after  vomiting.' 

Whero  the  source  of  the  air  is  some  viacus  below  tlic  abdomen,  it  is  usually  after  suppuration 
baa  occurred  that  the  diaphragm  becomes  involved  in  the  process  and  the  pleura  opened  ;  bnt 
even  then,  as  a  rule,  tlie  pleural  cavity  ia  shut  off  by  the  adhesions  which  form,  so  that  when 
rupture  takes  place,  it  is  into  the  lung  rather  than  into  the  pleura,  and  pDeumothoraz  does  not 

Subphrenic  jiyo- pneumothorax  ia  really  a  sub-diaphra^atic  air-containing  abscess,  and 
not  pneumothorax  at  all ;  bnt  if,  aa  sometimffl  hap]KtiH  in  these  casus,  rupture  take  place 
through  the  diaphragm,  then,  of  course,  a  true  pneumothorax  will  result. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  described  in  association  with  ulceration  iu  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or 
intestiues,  whether  of  a  Himple  or  malignant  character.  They  are  also  described  iu  connection 
with  certain  hepatic  abscessos,  which  have  opened  into  the  intestines  on  one  side  and  the  pleura 
on  the  other. 

Theae  cases  require  no  further  consideration. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  PNEUMOTHORAX.— The  mechanism 

of  a  pneumothorax  is  thus  described  : 

"  The  eluatic  pulmonnry  tissue  ia  always,  to  a  cerbiin  extent,  on  the  stretch  ; 
it  is  always,  so  to  apeak,  striving  to  pull  asunder  the  pulmonary  from  the  parietal 
pleura,  but  this  it  cannot  do,  because  the  air  can  have  no  access  to  the  pleural 
cavities.  When,  however,  the  chest  ceases  to  be  air-tight,  and  air  is  introdiioed 
into  the  pleural  chambers,  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  piiHs  the  pulmonary  away 
from  the  parietal  pleura,  and  the  lungs  collapse." 

This  quotation  expresses  concisely  the  physiological  doctrine  of  the  day.  It 
is  not,  however,  completely  correct,  for  the  chest  may  cease  to  be  air-tigbt  and 
yet  air  may  not  enter  the  pleural  cavity.  I^  however,  air  does  penetrate  between 
the  layers  of  the  pleura,  the  lungs  collapse,  as  they  are  stated  to  do,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  elasticity,  Experiment  upon  animals,  as  well  as  observation  of  disease 
and  injury  in  man,  has  established  the  truth  of  this  latter  stBtenioiit.  Still  there 
are  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  pleura  being  opened,  collapse  of 
the  lung  does  not  occur,  and  air  does  not,  therefore,  enter  the  pleural  chamber. 
In  considering  the  whole  question,  these  instances  must  not  be  disregarded. 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  such  cases :  the  first,  that  in  which  the  pleimtl 

'  OcM.  BeilT.,361,  900.  ^ 

'  Two  cases  refeired  te  in  debate  oti  Pneumot! 
by  Turner,  LomM,  January  16,  1887. 
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cavity  has  been  laid  open  by  an  external  wound;  the  second,  that  in  which, 
without  any  external  wound,  a  communication  between  the  lung  or  some  other 
air-containing  viscus  and  the  pleura  has  been  made  by  an  internal  lesion. 

Instances  of  both  groups  of  cases  have  already  been  given,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  further. 

That  the  pleural  cavity  should  be  opened,  and  yet  that  pneumothorax  should 
not  occur,  is  a  great  diflBculty,  and  various  solutions  have  been  suggested. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  such  cases  the  pleural  cavity  had  either  been  completely 
obliterated  by  previous  disease,  or  that  adhesions  had  rapidly  formed  round  the  wound,  and 
thus  sealed  the  pleural  cavity. 

These  theories  are  a  priori  improbable  ;  they  have  no  clinical  facts  to  support  them,  and  they 
are  disproved  by  post-mortem  examination. 

In  the  case  of  fractured  ribs,  in  which  surgical  emphysema  has  occurred  without  jmeumothorax, 
it  has  been  also  suggested  that  air  does  really  enter  the  pleura,  but  that  it  is  ra])idly  absorbed 
again,  so  that  its  absence  after  death  is  accounted  for.  When  so  careful  a  clinical  observer 
as  the  late  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  endorses  this  view,  the  need  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  is  evident.  These  explanations  are  unsupported  by  clinical  observation,  and  are  one 
and  all  disproved  by  post-mortem  examination. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  laid  open,  and  yet  that 
collapse  of  the  lung  with  consequent  pneumothorax  may  not  occur,  must  be 
accepted,  and  an  explanation  for  it  sought. 

The  normal  elasticity  of  the  liuig  was  calculated  by  Bonders  to  be  equivalent 
to  7  millimetres  of  mercury.  Michael  Foster  rates  it  somewhat  lower,  viz., 
at  5  millimetres.  Hutchinson  agreed  with  the  higher  estimate  as  the  result  of 
direct  determination  upon  the  lungs  of  two  criminals  immediately  after  death. 
If,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  higher  estimate  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  when 
the  lung  does  not  contract  after  the  pleura  is  opened,  it  must  be  kept  on  the 
stretch  by  some  force  greater  than  7  millimetres  of  mercury ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  place  for  such  a  force  to  exist  unless  it  be  in  the  pleura  itself ;  and  if  there, 
it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  cohesion  between  the  two  serous  surfaces. 

A  theory  of  this  kind  seemed  to  admit  of  easy  investigation,  and  it  was  put  to  the  test  in  the 
following  manner : — Two  discs  made  of  mahogany  were  taken. ^  They  measured  2  inches 
(5  centimetres)  in  diameter,  were  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  had  a  groove  cut  round  the 
margin.  Over  these  pieces  of  stomach  were  tightly  stretched  with  the  peritoneal  surfaces 
outwards,  care  being  taken  to  select  pieces  which  would  lie  as  smooth  and  even  as  possible. 
These  two  discs  so  covered  moved  very  freely  over  one  another ;  but  when  they  were  pulled 
straight  asunder  considerable  force  was  required  to  separate  them.  In  order  to  estimate  this 
force,  one  of  the  discs  was  connected  with  the  arm  of  a  balance,  and  while  the  other  was  fixed 
fast,  weights  were  placed  in  the  scale-pan  until  the  two  were  pulled  apart.  I  found  in  some  of 
my  experiments  that  about  325  grammes  were  required.  It  was  thought  that  the  force  which 
kept  these  discs  together  might  have  been  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  order  to  eliminate  this, 
two  similar  discs  were  taken,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Corresponding  with  this  hole  in  the  lower  disc,  a  cut  half  an  inch  long  was  made  completely 
through  the  membrane.  The  retraction  of  the  membrane  converted  this  slit  into  an  oval  hole, 
and  in  this  way,  when  the  discs  were  placed  in  apposition,  a  free  communication  was  provided 
between  the  air  and  the  space  between  them.  I  found,  however,  that  the  same  weight  was  still 
required — viz.,  325  grammes — ^to  separate  them.  A  similar  slit  was  made  next  in  the  upper 
disc  and  membrane  as  well,  but  this,  too,  made  but  a  few  grammes*  difference.  The  result  of  tnese 
observations  is  to  prove  that  there  is  some  force,  other  than  atmospheric  pressure,  by  which 
these  two  smooth  surfaces  are  held  together,  and  without  ubing  the  term  in  too  technical  a  sense, 
I  may  s|)eak  of  it  as  cohesion. 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  was  this — Was  this  cohesion  greater  or  less  than  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  1 

Accepting,  for  the  sake  of  the  calculation,  the  higher  estimate  made  by  Donders — viz., 
7  millimetres  of  mercuiy — it  was  found  that  a  column  of  mercury  of  this  height,  with  a  circular 
base  of  5  centimetres  in  diameter,  weighed  185*6  grammes.  The  weight  required  to  aeiiarate 
the  discs  was  325  granunes,  so  that  there  was  an  excess  of  about  140  grammes  in  fr' 

^  Bradshawe  Lecture,  Lancet^  Aug.  1887. 
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the  force  which  kept  the  discs  together.  If  this  weight  be  reckoned  out  in  terms  of  mercoiy, 
it  is  equivalent  to  12*5  millimetres,  as  opposed  to  7  millimetres,  giving  thus  an  excess  of  5*5 
millimetres. 

Having  thus  roughly  established  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  I  endeavoured  next  so  to 
modify  the  experiment  as  to  imitate  somewhat  more  closely  the  conditions  which  exist  in  nature. 
I  took  a  bell-jar,  the  mouth  of  which  was  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  top  was  bored 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube  could  be  fitted, 
and  communication  made  in  this  way  between  the  external  air  and  the  interior  of  the  jar.  Over 
the  mouth  two  pieces  of  stomach  were  stretched,  with  the  ])eritoneal  surfaces  in  contact.  By 
exhausting  the  air  the  membranes  were  made  to  bulge  inwards  ;  they  remained,  of  course,  in 
contact.  A  slit  was  now  carefully  cut  through  the  outer  membrane,  forming  an  oval  hole  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  This  hole  provided  for  the  access  of  air 
between  the  membranes,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  discs.  When  the  air  was  now  exhausted  the 
two  membranes  still  remained  in  contact  as  at  first,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  bulging  that 
they  seiMirated  and  air  passed  between  them.  A  manometer  was  now  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  jar,  so  that  the  pressure  could  be  measured.  By  means  of  a  special  modification  of  the 
mercury  manometer  the  reading  could  be  converted  at  once  into  its  equivalent  in  inches  of  water. 

7*0  millimetres  of  mercury, 3*8  inches  of  water. 

12-5         „  6-8      „ 

The  jar  was  now  exhausted  until  the  negative  pressure  indicated  was  3*8  inches  of  water. 
At  this  pressure,  the  equivalent  of  the  elastic  tension  of  the  lung,  the  membranes  remained  in 
contact.  The  exhaustion  was  continued  until  a  pressure  of  6 '8  inches  of  water  was  reached, 
but  still  the  surfaces  remained  in  contact.  The  pressure  could  even  be  slowly  still  further 
reduced  to  10  or  12  inches  of  water  before  the  surfaces  separated  and  air  passed  between  them. 
When  the  pressure  was  relieved  they  again  passed  into  contact,  often  so  completely  that  the 
original  experiment  could  be  re{)eated.  More  often,  however,  unless  the  membranes  had  been 
very  carefully  stretched,  a  few  small  bubbles  of  air  remained,  which  had  to  be  pressed  out  with 
the  finger  to  make  the  contact  |)erfcct. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  the  bell-jar  experiment  higher  values  were  obtained  for 
the  force  of  cohesion  than  with  the  discs.  It  is  clear  that  although  I  had  discs  of  five  centi- 
metres in  diameter  covered  with  membrane,  the  actual  surface  of  contact  was  something  less  than 
this,  and  the  results  obtained  were  therefore  below  the  real  value.  While  this  value  was  in  all 
probability  too  low,  I  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  highest  estimate  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  lungs,  so  that  on  both  accounts  the  difference  arrived  at  was  less  than  the  real 
difference. 

With  the  bell -jar  experiment  certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The  two  pieces  of  membrane 
muKt  be  such  as  will  stretch  uniformly.  This  makes  the  jiarietal  pleura  itself  not  a  very 
suitable  membrane  for  cxixiriment.  It  is  much  thinner  in  the  parts  corresjjonding  with  the 
ribs  than  it  is  in  the  ])urts  corre8]>onding  with  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  thinner  parts  yield 
most  on  exhaustion  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  surface  is  thrown  into  furrows,  and  the  tension  on 
bulging  differs  in  consec^uence  in  different  parts.  This  affects  greatly  the  result  The  stomach 
is  more  suitable  ;  but  even  with  this  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  parts  used,  for 
when  stretched  the  large  blood  vessels  act  as  bands,  and,  if  they  be  included,  folds  are  also 
produced. 

The  membranes  also  must  be  so  stretched  as  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  tension 
in  each.  If  this  be  done  the  surface  may  remain  in  contact  at  much  greater  negative  pressures  ; 
it  may  even  be  at  2  inches  of  mercury  before  separation  is  effected.  This  result  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  what  I  anticipated  that  I  sought  for  some  explanation  of  it.  While  the  membranes 
were  on  the  stretch,  therefore,  at  this  pressure  I  gently  raised  the  ed^  of  the  slit  with  a  blunt 
probe,  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  between  the  membranes  here,  and  1  found  then  that  the  two 
layers  separated  at  once,  I  repeated  the  experiment  at  different  pressures.  As  the  pressure 
was  reduced  more  and  more,  the  ease  with  which  air  passed  between  the  layers  when  the  edges 
were  raised  became  less  and  less,  until,  when  the  pressure  was  below  12*5  millimetres  of  mercury 
— that  is,  below  the  ]>res8ure  at  which  the  force  of  cohesion  had  been  originally  estimated — in 
spite  of  the  edges  being  freely  separated  by  the  probe,  the  membranes  did  not  separate,  but 
(urectly  the  outer  layer,  which  had  been  lifted  up,  was  allowed  to  fall,  it  passed  apain  into  close 
contact  with  the  other,  and  the  air  which  had  been  admitted  was  forced  out.  This  experiment 
appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive. 

The  figures  above  are  actual  numbers  obtained  in  particular  experiments.  The  numbers 
differ  a  good  deal  in  different  observations,  their  variations  depending  upon  differences  in  the 
stretching  of  the  membranes,  and  in  the  conditions  of  their  surfaces  at  the  time  of  experiment. 
Without  laying,  therefore,  any  special  stress  upon  the  actual  values  obtained,  these  observations 
establish,  I  consider,  the  existence  of  a  force  between  the  pleural  surfaces  much  in  excess  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs,  and  sufficient,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  lungs  in  apposition  with  the 
walls  of  the  thorax  even  when  air  has  free  access  to  the  pleural  cavity. 
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PneuiDOtliorax  cati  tliereforo  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  condition  to  which 
there  is  an  inherent  tetidcQcy  in  the  healthy  body,  bnt,  on  tlie  contrary,  as  a 
condition  brought  about  by  the  forcible  separation  of  the  pleural  siirfaceB,  and 
in  this  respect  exactly  analogous  to  tlie  disteiiBiou  of  the  Bubcutaueous  tissue 
which  occure  in  surgical  emphysema  ;  and  considering  the  frequency  of  aub- 
cutaneoua  emphysema  and  the  rarity  of  pneumothorax  in  simple  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  corollary 
that  the  force  required  to  distend  the  subcutaneous  tissue  must  be  less  than 
that  required  to  separata  the  layers  of  the  pleura.  Pneumothorns,  therefore,  so 
far  from  being,  as  it  is  commonly  regarded,  a  pusaive  process,  and  inspiratory  in 
origin,  is  really  expiratory  in  its  initial  stage,  and  requires  an  active  force  to 
produce  it;  and  surgical  emphysema,  so  far  from  implying,  as  Kagge  asserts, 
the  necessary  antecedence  of  pneumothorax,  may  in  reality  be  a  protectiou 
against  it,  the  air  making  it«  way  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  beneath 
the  skin  rather  than  between  the  pleural  surfaces.  It  is  evident,  further,  that 
where  the  pleura  is  laid  freely  open,  so  that  the  air  passes  away  without  hindrance 
on  expiration,  the  liability  to  pneumothorax  will  be  still  further  reduced,  for  the 
expiratory  pressure  requisite  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces 
will  be  absent. 

B;  means  of  the  discs  I  was  Me  to  inveatigate  some  or  the  coaditiaiis  wtilch  modify  the 
force  of  this  cobeaioo.  In  the  Srst  place,  the  surfftcea  mast  be  absotutelj  smooth,  for  any 
mughneaa  preveuta  close  coDtact.  This  ia  one  of  the  reaaona  why  atomach  well  stretched  over 
the  discs  is  more  suitable  thsn  pleura,  tbe  mucous  membrane  forming  a  cushion  into  which  any 
UtUe  unevennesH  will  aink.  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  same  pieces  of  pleura  which 
would  not  gire  good  results  when  spread  directly  on  the  discs,  answered  admirably  as  soon  as 
they  were  stretehed  witli  a  piece  of  stomaoh  beneath  tbam. 

The  surfaces  in  contact  must  be  neither  dry  Dor  wet,  but  aimjily  moist,  a»  are  the  normal 
surfaces  of  the  pleura.  If  dry,  they  will  not  cohere  at  all  ;  if  wet,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  cohesion  is,  however,  not  between  the  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
for  a  disc  floated  on  water,  blood,  or  serum  requires  hut  little  force  to  raise  it  out.  What  is 
essential  appears  to  be  an  extremely  Rne  Gbn  of  fluid,  a  capillary  Elm,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
between  the  two  Burfacea.  It  may  bo  thst  the  aoheston  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid  ; 
but  BO  far  as  I  hare  gone  at  present,  I  do  not  I3nd,  with  my  rough  methods  of  inveatigatiDn,  any 
perceptible  ditference  between  serum,  blood,  or  water.  Tbe  ready  abolition  of  this  coheaion  by 
the  preeence  of  even  a  small  excess  of  fluid  ie  important,  for  there  will  be  on  this  account  less 
resistance  to  the  entrance  of  fluid  than  of  air  into  the  pleura.  This  force  of  coheeion  has  a 
general  bearing  in  physiology,  for  it  will  exist  wherever  serous  surfaces  are  in  close  contact ; 
in  the  peritoneum,  tberefure,  and  itt  the  pericardium  as  well  as  in  the  pleura.  In  the  peri- 
toneum its  tendency  will  be  to  keeji  the  mteatinea  partly  dtstendcd,  and  in  this  way  it  will 
diminish  resistance  to  the  passage  of  its  contents  along  the  tube.  It  will  be  perhaps  in  the 
joints  that  one  of  the  moat  interesting  illustrations  of  its  usefulness  will  he  found,  for  it  is 
compatible  with  the  freest  movement  possible  of  the  surfaces  upon  each  other.  It  may  perbaus 
prove  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  important  means  by  which  tbe  head  of  the  femur  is  kept  in  the 
acetabulum,  but  it  will  come  also  into  play  even  in  the  hinge-joints.  Since  the  force  appears 
Ul  he  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  contact,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  some 
■o  long  OB  the  extent  of  surface  of  contact  does  not  vary,  and  in  the  hinge-joints,  therefore,  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  same  amount  af  force  will  be  exerted  whatever  be  the  position  of 
the  joiut  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  place.  The  efiect  of  excess  of  fluid  in  diminishing  or 
even  abolishing  this  force  is  well  illustrated  by  the  looseness  which  develops  in  the  joints  when 
eflitsion  takes  place  into  them. 


I  efl 

^^H^  But  to  return  to  the  pleura,  with   which 

^^^h  cemcd.      The  existence  of  this  force  of  cohesion  is  sufficient  to  explain  satis- 

^^^B  factorily  many  of  the  clinical  difficulties  which  present  themselves  and  which  led 

^^^f  me  to  institute  these  investigations. 

t 


THE  SYMPTOMS.— rff^  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OONSEQUEIS 
OF  PNEU.'\fOTHORA.Y.—As  soon  as  the  air  has  gained  access  to  the  p 
the  elasticity  of  the  luug  comes  into  play  and  leads  to  its  collapse.     Wl 
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the  elasticity  of  the  luug  alone  be  sufficient,  as  is  often  stated,  to  produce 
complete  collapse  or  not,  is  a  question  which  is  of  more  theoretical  than 
practical  importance  in  pneumothorax ;  for  in  most  cases  in  the  early  stages  the 
air  enters  the  pleura  on  inspiration  with  greater  ease  than  it  can  escape  on 
expiration,  and  thus  there  is  added  to  the  forces  tending  to  produce  complete 
collapse  of  the  lung  the  compression  of  it  during  expiration.  The  result 
is  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  lung  becomes  completely  collapsed  and 
airless. 

If  the  lung  be  free  from  adhesions,  it  lies  shrunken  about  its  root  and  flat- 
tened against  the  vertebrae.  If,  however,  there  be  adhesions,  it  will  contract  in  an 
irregular  fashion.  If  the  adhesions  be  at  the  apex,  as  they  commonly  are,  the 
contraction  of  the  lung  takes  place  in  a  more  upward  direction.  If  the  adhesions 
be  in  front,  along  the  sternum,  the  lung  may  be  flattened  sideways,  and  lie  like 
a  pancake  between  the  sternum  and  the  spine.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  heart 
and  mediastinum  may  be  fixed  in  their  usual  place,  and  no  displacement  of 
organs  occur.  When  the  adhesions  are  limited,  the  lung  in  the  corresponding 
part  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  band,  which  I  have  seen  stretched  across 
the  pleura  and  measure  some  inches  in  length. 

These  adhesions,  and  the  peculiarities  of  contraction  of  the  lung  to  which  they 
lead,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mhid,  as  they  may  explain  some  of  the  irregular 
physical  signs  occasionally  met  w^ith. 

The  effect  of  the  collapse  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  is  to  render  it 
absolutely  useless  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 

Displacement  of  Organs. — The  heart  and  mediastinum  are  firmly  fixed  to 
the  spine  behind,  and  but  loosely  attached  to  the  sternum  in  front,  so  that  they  are 
capable  of  considerable  displacement,  much  as  a  door  swings  on  its  hinges.  The 
mediastinum  occupies  its  usual  place  in  the  middle  line  because  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  two  lungs  which  balance  it  on  either  side.  If,  then,  the  elastic  traction 
of  one  lung  be  abolished,  as  it  is  in  pneumothorax,  that  of  the  other  side,  being 
unopposed,  comes  into  play  and  drags  the  heart  and  mediastinum  over  on  to  the 
sound  side.  This  displacement  is  the  necessary  consequeuce  of  pneumothorax, 
if  the  mediastinum  be  free  to  move :  it  can  only  be  absent  under  two  con- 
ditions ;  first,  when  the  mediastinum  is  fixed  by  adhesions ;  secondly,  when 
the  other  lung  has  also  lost  its  elasticity  or  power  of  retraction. 

Although,  as  Douglas  Powell  showed,  elastic  contractility  of  the  sound  lung 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  maximum  displacement  of  the  heart  and 
mediastinum,  still  it  is  supplemented,  at  any  rate  in  most  cases,  by  expiratory 
compression,  as  already  described. 

The  effect  upon  the  opposite  lung  in  a  case  of  pneumothorax,  therefore,  is 
considerable ;  for  whereas  it  formerly  filled  that  side  of  the  thorax,  it  now  occupies 
a  space  so  much  smaller  by  the  room  that  the  displaced  heart  and  mediastinum 
take  up,  which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  perhaps  a  quarter  of  it. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  assume  that  the  two  lungs  may  be  represented  in  capacity 
by  5  for  the  right  and  4  for  the  left,  we  Iiave  a  reduction  in  the  respiratory  capacity  which  we 
may  express  as  follows  : — 

For  right-sided  pneumothorax  we  have  the  total  respiratory  capacity  of  the  two  lungs, 

less  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the  right  and  a  quarter  of  the  left — 9  -  (5  + 1)  —  3. 
For  left-sided  pneumothorax  we  have,  mutatis  mutnndis,  9  -  (4  + 1  J)  —  8|. 

Thus  the  total  respiratory  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  reduced  considerably  more 
than  a  half ;  it  may  even  be  as  much  as  two- thirds,  and  this  on  the  assumption 
that  the  opposite  lung  is  healthy.  Where  that  lung  is  also  the  seat  of  disease, 
the  reduction  in  respiratory  capacity  will  be  still  greater. 
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The  physiological  or  fuuotional  capacity  of  the  lungs  is,  however,  still  further 
reduced,  for  other  reasons.  The  collapse  of  the  one  lung  as  a  whole  is  associated 
with  a  proportionate  collapse  of  the  vesicles  of  the  other ;  for  they  not  only 
contain  a  smaller  volume  of  air,  but  also  ofifer  a  smaller  aerating  surface  on  which 
the  blood  vessels  are  ejxposed  to  the  air. 

To  some  extent  an  attempt  is  made  to  compensate  for  these  defects  by  in- 
crease in  the  depth  and  number  of  respiratory  movements,  but  very  ineflfectually  ; 
while  the  inspiratory  forces  are  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  only  one  side 
of  the  diaphragm  has  any  effective  action  at  all. 

These  defects  are  grave  enough  ;  but  there  is  still  another,  which  is  perhaps 
still  more  important  than  either,  viz.,  the  sudden  embarrassment  of  the  circulation 
which  pneumothorax  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  one  lung  left  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  do  the  duty 
of  two.  The  right  heart  goes  on  attempting  to  pump  its  usual  amount  of  blood 
out,  but  there  is  only  one  lung  for  it  to  pass  into.  Unless  the  blood  can  pass 
through  the  lungs  with  at  least  twice  the  normal  rapidity  (and  this  is  clearly 
impossible),  the  blood  must  accumulate  in  the  lungs,  the  vessels  will  become  dis- 
tended and  the  lungs  congested.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  free  exchange  of  gases 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  lung  between  the  blood  and  the  air  is  impaired,  and  thus 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lung  capillaries  is  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult than  before.  The  heart  endeavours  to  overcome  this  obstruction  by 
beating  more  rapidly  and  more  forcibly ;  but  soon  it  fails.  Then  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  circulation  are  still  further  increased,  and  the  already  failing  heart 
becomes  still  more  distended. 

So  long  as  the  remaining  lung  and  the  heart  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
extra  work  thus  thrown  upon  them,  the  lung  will  yield  no  physical  signs ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  work  becomes  too  much  for  them,  the  congestion  of  the  lung 
will  show  itself  in  the  usual  way  with  the  signs  of  bronchitis,  and  sometimes 
with  haemoptysis ;  while  the  failure  of  the  right  heart  betrays  itself  by  increasing 
dilatation,  irregularity  and  feebleness  of  action.  Thus  the  end  may  come  in  two 
ways,  either  from  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  from  over-distension  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  condition  appropriately  named  by  Wintrich  "  Insuffisance  aigue  du 
poumon.'* 

In  the  causation  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  time  is  a  very  important  factor.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  one  lung  is  helpless  and  the  other  has  to  do  double  duty, 
but  that  the  change  is  so  sudden  that  neither  lungs  nor  heart  have  had  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions.  Although,  in  pleuritic  efiPusion, 
one  lung  may  be  as  completely  collapsed  and  useless,  and  the  displacement  of 
organs  on  to  the  opposite  side  may  be  as  great,  as  in  pneumothorax,  still  such 
urgent  symptoms  are  rarely  seen.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  cases 
of  pleuritic  effusion  the  changes  have  been  more  or  less  gradual,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  nearly  so  sudden.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  pneumothorax,  when  the 
patient  does  not  succumb  at  once,  the  heart  and  lungs,  if  they  be  healthy,  may 
adjust  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
then  gradually  subside. 

The  great  danger  of  pneumothorax  is  during  the  first  hour  or  so  after  its 
occurrence,  and  the  immediate  prognosis  improves  with  every  hour  that  life  is 
prolonged. 

The  urgency  of  the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  depends,  therefore,  principally 
upon  the  suddenness  of  the  change  in  the  respiratory  conditions,  and  ner^        *^ 
the  strength  of  the  heart  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  opposite  lung. 
The  maximum  change  is  met  with  in  cases  where  the  previous  ! 
been  good,  and  where  the  lungs  have  not  been  obviously  diseiEused.    Ai 
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the  moBt  intense  symptoma  in  pneumothorax  are  met  with  in  tliose  who  h&ve 
been  previuualy  apparently  in  good  health ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  eome 
CHOCS  of  well-marked  phtliisis  the  symptoinit  maj  be  so  alight  that  pnenmuthorai 
may  be  overlooked.  This  appareut  paradox  b  intelligible  if  it  is  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  chiinge  in  the  respiratory  oonditioiia 
which  is  produced  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  where  the  patient  has  been  in 
apparently  good  health  preiriously  and  the  lungs  are  hut  little  diseased,  the  dis- 
placeraeiit  of  orgiins  and  the  consequent  eoUapso  of  the  opjjosite  lung  reach  their 
maximum,  while  the  congestion  of  the  opposiie  h;ng  is  extreme,  the  patient  being 
full  blooded  and  all  the  nutrition  processes  in  full  activity.  Oo  the  other  hand,  in 
moat  caHeH  of  phthisis  the  patient  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  the  amount  of  blocMl 
in  the  body  and  the  consequent  congestion  of  the  opposite  lung  is  much  less ; 
moreover,  one  lung  has  probably  for  a.  long  time  been  doing  little  work,  »nd 
it  may  really  make  but  little  ditTerence  in  the  respiratory  conditions  whether 
the  one  lung  is  useless  on  account  of  phthisis,  or  because  it  is  collapsed  as  the 
result  of  pneumothorax.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  lung  on  the  oppiaite  side  be 
also  extensively  diseasi^d,  the  reduction  in  respivntory  capacity  may  be  so  great 
as  to  he  incompatible  with  life.  Yet  it  is  extraordinary  how  little  lung  seems 
necessary  in  some  cases  for  mere  existence,  so  that  eveu  in  advanced  cases  of 
phthisiu  the  occurrence  of  ptieumotliurax  may  he  marked  by  hardly  any 
eymptoma. 

When  the  eymploma  are  urgent,  other  things  being  equal,  the  strength  of  the 
heart  (which  also  depends  greatly  upon  the  general  strength  of  the  patient)  will 
largely  influence  its  power  to  deal  with  the  altered  conditions. 

So  we  find  that  in  some  cases  of  advanced  phthisis  the  occurrence  of  pneumo- 
thorax may  lead,  not  to  the  ordinary  Bymptoms  of  pneumothorax,  but  to  cardiac 
syncope,  and  this  may  cud  in  suddeu  death,  or  a  long  collapse  from  which  the 
patient  may  never  rally. 

SYMPTOMS.^Onset-— The  onset  of  pnenmothorai  is  sudden,  and  often 
without  obvious  cause. 

The  patient  is  seized  all  at  once  with  pain  in  the  side  and  shortne-ss  of  breath. 
The  difficulty  in  breathing  rapidly  increasea  and  in  a  few  minutes  becomes 
extreme.  The  patient  is  now  found  sitting  up,  panting  and  gtisping  for  breath, 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  cyanoaed,  and  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  distress ;  unable  to  speak,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  utter  more  than  a  syllable 
or  two  at  a  time ;  the  whole  body  bathed  in  perspiration  nnd  the  extremities  cold. 
There  may  be  a  little  cough,  which,  like  speaking,  adds  greatly  to  the  sufTering. 
The  mental  distress  is  great,  for  the  patient  looks  and  feels  as  if  about  to  die. 

The  symptoms  rapidly  grow  worse,  and  it  is  evident  that  unless  relief  be  givcD 
the  patient  will  die.  A  needle  is  inserted  into  the  side;  air  escapes  and  the 
breathing  is  relieved  ;  the  needle  is  removed,  but  the  air  again  accnmnlales  and 
the  symptoms  become  once  more  urgent.  A  second  time,  and  it  may  be  a  third, 
relief  is  given  by  paracentesis ;  but  often  the  relief  is  but  temporary  and  the 
symptoms  soon  become  as  bad  as  ever  )  the  opposite  lung  becomes  congested,  the 
right  heart  dilated,  and  the  patient  dies,  it  may  be  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  oommencemeut  of  the  atiack. 

If  the  result  be  not  to  be  so  immediately  fatal,  the  interval  between  the 
tappings  increases,  the  dyspnoea  gradually  becomes  less  severe,  and  in  twenty- 
four  honn  or  so  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  symptoms  passes  away. 
■^^      loea. — Thedyspncea  depends  upon  several  factors,  as  already  shown. 


rapid  coltit[>se  of  the  nOccted  lung. 

INUIial  collapse  of  tho  upjioBLCe  lane  caused  by  tbe  diaplucemi 

coniequent  caugestJOD  of  the  opposite  long: 


t  of  theoi^ani. 
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Although  it  is  the  rule  for  pneumothorax  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  grave  and 
urgent  dyspnoea  described,  still  it  is  not  always  so,  and  the  absence  of  such 
acute  symptoms  is  not  conclusive  against  the  presence  of  pneumothorax.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  there  may  be  little  to  suggest  what  has  occurred,  and  the 
pneumothorax  may  be  discovered  only  by  physical  examination,  when  there  has 
been  hardly  any  appreciable  dyspnoea  to  draw  attention  to  the  chest.  These 
cases  are  usually  called  latent  or  insidious  pneumothorax,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
by-and-bye. 

If,  as  in  some  of  these  phthisical  cases,  there  be  widespread  adhesions,  the 
collapse  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  may  be  less,  and  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  displacement  of  organs  may  be  prevented  ;  these  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as 
partial  pneumothorax. 

Where  there  is  extensive  disease  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side,  it  may  make 
little  difference  to  the  patient  whether  the  one  lung  is  useless  because  it  is  in- 
filtrated with  tubercle,  or  because  it  is  collapsed  as  the  result  of  the  pneumo- 
thorax, and  the  symptoms,  therefore,  may  be  slight,  or  even  entirely  absent. 

If,  however,  the  opposite  lung  be  also  much  diseased,  the  dyspnoea  must 
necessarily  be  extreme,  especially  if  there  be  much  displacement  of  organs, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  so  little  lung  left  for  the  performance  of  respiratory 
purposes. 

Where  pneumothorax  occurs  in  the  course  of  advanced  phthisis,  there 
is  one  other  cause  of  dyspnoea  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  though  it  is 
not  usually  referred  to.  Where  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  contains  many 
cavities,  the  secretion  contained  in  them  may  be  suddenly  expelled  into  the 
air-tubes  as  the  lung  collapses,  and  if  not  immediately  coughed  up  may  very 
seriously  aggravate  the  dyspnoea.  I  have  seen  a  patient  all  but  suffocated  in 
this  way,  and  in  the  two  cases  in  which  death  occurred  in  twenty  minutes  and 
thirty  minutes  respectively  from  the  time  of  onset,  it  was  largely  due  to  this 
cause. 

Pain« — The  sensation  usually  experienced  is  that  of  a  sharp  stabbing  or 
tearing  pain,  and  is  often  described  by  the  patient  *'as  if  something  had  suddenly 
given  way  in  the  chest."  It  is  usually  of  short  duration  and  not  very  severe,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  severe  for  long.  It  is  commonly  felt  in  the  mid-lateral  region, 
i.e.,  in  the  axillary  region ;  but  it  may  be  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
in  front  or  under  the  breast.  Occasionally  it  is  referred  to  the  spine,  to  the 
angle  of  the  scapula,  or  even  to  the  abdomen,  and  it  may  radiate  round  the  chest. 

In  one  case,  subsequently  recorded,  the  pain  was  so  severe  that  the  patient 
could  not  be  prevented  from  shrieking  out,  but  the  dyspnoea  was  not  grave.  In 
some  cases  the  initial  symptom  complained  of  is  not  that  of  pain,  but  of  some  other 
abnormal  sensation,  such  as  cold  water  running  down  the  side  or  of  air  rushing 
into  it. 

In  the  later  stages  the  usual  sensation  is  that  of  distension  or  tightness,  which, 
though  distressing,  can  hardly  be  called  pain. 

Collapse. — The  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  is  sometimes  marked,  not  by 
pain  or  dyspnoea,  but  by  a  sudden  attack  of  faintness  or  collapse,  upon  which 
dyspnoea  follows  as  soon  as  the  patient  rallies.     Occasionally  the  collapse  may  be 
fatal.     Pneumothorax  may  thus  be  the  cause  of  sudden  death,  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  myself.     Lebert  describes  a 
case  of  the  kind  in  a  medical  man  of  28  years  of  age.     Though  I  have  not  seen 
death   from  shock  owing  to  perforation  of  the  pleura,  I  have  seen  i*-    ^  ' 
perforation  of  the  peritoneum.     In  this  case  the  rupture  of  a  hydat 
liver  caused  death,  the  patient,  a  previously  healthy  young  man,  fall 
suddenly  in  the  street,  and  being  picked  up  dead. 
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The  Temperature. — This  presents  nothing  specially  noteworthy.  In  itself, 
pneumothorax  need  not  affect  the  temperature  at  all.  The  onset,  it  is  true,  is 
usually  attended  with  a  drop  in  the  temperature,  which  may  be  considerable 
if  there  be  much  shock  or  collapse. 

If  any  elevation  of  temperature  be  present,  it  is  due  not  to  the  pneumo- 
thorax as  such,  but  to  the  original  disease  which  has  caused  it,  e.g.,  phthisis, 
or  to  the  complications  to  which  it  has  led,  e.g.,  pleuritic  effusion. 

Where  the  temperature  has  been  previously  raised,  as  in  a  case  of  phthisis, 
the  onset  of  pneumothorax  may  be  marked  by  the  usual  drop  as  stated,  and 
it  may  be  some  little  time  before  the  previous  level  of  temperature  is  reached 
again.  This  fact  has  been  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fallacious  theorj^^,  viz.,  that  pneumothorax,  or,  to  put  it  more 
generally,  the  collapse  and  compression  of  the  lung,  to  which  pneumothorax 
leads  and  to  which,  of  course,  pleuritic  effusions  similarly  lead,  check  the 
progress  of  tubercle.  Admitting  the  fact  that  the  pneumothorax  may  be 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  fever,  it  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  explana- 
tions that  this  is  due  to  a  check  in  the  development  of  tubercle  in  the  com- 
pressed lung.  To  this  theory  there  are  many  objections — and  as  it  involves 
questions  of  practice,  it  will  be  again  referred  to,  under  Treatment.  For  the 
present,  the  objections  may  be  simply  stated  : 

1.  That  the  theory  has  more  exceptions  than  proofs. 

2.  That  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  is  often  followed  by  a  very  rapid 

progress  of  tubercular  mischief  on  the  opposite  lung. 

3.  That    the   relief  of    the   collapse   by  operation   is    rarely   followed    by 

progress  in  tubercle,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  if  the  theory  were 
true. 

4.  That  recent  tubercles,  apparently  of  formation  subsequent  to  the  occur- 

rences of  pneumothorax,  may  be  present  in  the  collapsed  lung. 

The  explanation  which  I  should  give  of  the  fact  is  this.  The  fever  of 
phthisis  is  in  great  part  due  to  septic  absorption  from  cavities  which  are  the 
seat  of  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms,  and  is  the  same  in 
character  as  that  due  to  an  abscess  or  pent-up  pus.  The  collapse  of  the  lung 
may  act  like  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  cavities, 
and  be  therefore  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperature.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  the  diminution  of  fever  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  tubercular  mischief. 

The  pulse  varies  greatly  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
and  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoea.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  respirations  are 
likely  to  be  more  affected  than  the  pulse,  and  accordingly  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  becomes  perverted  even  to  almost  as  marked  a  degree  as  in  pneumonia,  and 
may  be  as  3,  or  even  2,  to  1.  If  the  onset  of  pneumothorax  has  been  attended 
with  shock  or  collapse,  the  pulse  will  be  small,  irregular,  or  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  felt  at  the  wrist,  as  in  a  patient  fainting  or  collapsed  from  other 
causes.  If  the  dyspnoea  be  extreme,  and  suffocation  imminent,  the  pulse  shows 
the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  and  of  the  circulation  through  the  lung,  it 
becomes  irregular  in  force  and  frequency,  fluttering,  and  of  low  tension,  and 
though  at  first  laboured  and  not  much  accelerated,  it  may  become  later  very 
rapid  and  feeble. 

When  the  dyspnoea  has  passed  off,  the  pulse  recovers  itself  quicker  than  the 
respirations,  so  that  the  perverted  pulse-respiration  ratio  may  still  continue  for 
some  time.  It  may  then  show  no  peculiarities  other  than  would  be  met  with 
in  any  person  of  feeble  health,  ».e.,  it  is  of  low  tension  and  easily  disturbed,  in 
rate  and  power,  by  slight  causes. 
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Position  of  the  Patient. — As  long  as  there  is  urgent  dyspnoea,  the 
patient  will  sit  upright  (orthopnoaa),  or  lie  in  the  semi-recumbent  position 
with  the  shoulders  raised.  When  the  urgency  of  the  dyspnoea  is  past,  the 
patient  will  lie  in  any  position,  as  may  be  most  comfortable ;  this  varies  much, 
but  is  usually  upon  the  affected  side,  with  the  object,  no  doubt,  of  giving  the 
opposite  lung  full  play. 

PHYSICAL  SIGNS. — The  charactenstic  physical  signs  are  distension 
of  the  side,  displacement  of  organs,  and  tympanitic  percussion ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  bell-sound,  and  if  fluid  be  present,  succussion ;  while  in  most  cases 
the  breath-  and  voice-sounds  are  absent. 

Inspection. — The  respirations  may  number  40,  50,  or  more  in  the  minute, 
but  there  is  a  strong  contrast  between  their  number  and  their  depth,  as  there 
is  also  between  the  shape  and  movements  of  the  two  sides. 

The  shape  of  the  chest. — The  affected  side  is  greatly  distended,  the  shoulder 
raised,  the  sternum  thrust  forward,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  widened.  This 
distension  is  not  limited  to  the  affected  side  only,  but  involves  to  some  extent 
the  other  also ;  for  the  elastic  traction  of  the  lungs  upon  the  ribs,  which  tends 
to  keep  the  side  somewhat  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  is  removed  or 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  organs  on  to  the  sound  side. 
In  spite  of  this,  measurement  of  the  two  sides  may  show  a  difference  of  an  inch 
or  so  in  the  circumferences. 

This  position  is  often  described  as  the  "  maximum  inspiratory  position  " ;  but 
it  may  exceed  anything  which  can  be  intentionally  imitated  in  health. 

If  the  intra-pleural  tension  be  low,  the  distension  may  be  less  marked,  and 
if  there  be  a  large  opening  into  the  lung,  so  that  there  is  no  increase  of  tension 
at  all,  the  distension  may  be  entirely  absent  or  the  side  may  even  be  contracted 
somewhat,  much  as  it  is  after  it  has  been  opened  for  empyema ;  so  that,  although 
distension  of  the  side  is  an  important  sign  of  pneumothorax,  its  absence  does 
not  count  for  much  against  that  diagnosis. 

The  respiratory  monemenis. — On  the  affected  side  the  respiratory  movements 
are  absent;  in  other  words,  the  distension  is  fixed,  for  there  is  no  expiratory 
retraction.  If,  however,  there  be  a  free  opening  through  the  lung,  the  move- 
ments are  present,  or  may  even  be  exaggerated,  though  they  have  but  little 
effect  upon  the  lung,  which,  if  it  expand  at  all,  is  forced  out  only  during 
expiration,  rather  than  sucked  out  by  inspiration. 

On  the  opposite  side  the  movements  are  shallow,  and  the  respiratory  excur- 
sion is  small,  for  though  the  side  attains  its  maximum  inspiratory  expansion,  it 
fails  to  retract  to  the  extent  it  should. 

The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  also  deficient  on  expiration  on  both 
sides,  but  especially  on  the  affected  side. 

The  rapidity  of  breathing  varies  with  the  dyspnoea,  and  if  dyspnoea  be  absent, 
or,  in  the  subsequent  stages,  when  it  has  passed  off,  the  respirations  may  be  but 
little,  if  at  all,  accelerated  except  on  exertion. 

The   superficial  veins  over  the  affected  side,  and  also  on  the   corresponding 
side  of  the  neck  and  down   the  arm,   are  sometimes  found  dilated.     This   is 
rightly  referred  to  obstruction  of  the  intra-thoracic  veins.     It  is,  however,  a  rare 
phenomenon,   and  only   met  with  when  there   is   high   intra-pleural   p»" 
especially  when  there  is  a  considerable  effusion,  and  the  conditions  hav 
for  some  time.     It  is,  therefore,  not  so  often  met  with  now  that  pneu 
is  recognised  earlier,  and  treated  more  actively. 

In   the  same  way  oedema  may  be  seen;  not  a  local   oedema  du 
pointing  of  pus,  as  may  be  met  with  in  any  neglected  pyo-pneumotfa 
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«  i;;«neni1  (Hiina  of  the  vhole  aide,  the  result  of  the  Teaotis  obetroctkm  just 
ret*rrwl  m. 

The  imj/u/M  of  IhA  lita't  itt  far  out  of  its  proper  place.  On  tbe  left  side  this 
will  \<t!  the  ajicx  of  tlie  hturt,  and  may  be  in  the  anterior  axillary  line ;  on  tbe 
rij^ht  Hide  the  im|iulM:  in  that  of  the  riulit  auricle  or  ventricle,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  ri;{lit  nipple  line,  or  nveii  an  inch  or  so  beyond  it. 

Palpation. — The  impuite  of  the  htarl  may  be  felt  aa  well  a>  seen  in  its  new 
[Msition. 

The  vofal  vibrati'/n*  are  usually  completely  absent  over  the  whole  affected 
HKle,  but  may  be  wiuietiinat  indistinctly  felt.  Ou  the  opposite  side,  if  there  be 
rtiucb  coni;eHtion  of  the  lungs,  wheezing  may  be  felt,  but  if  not,  there  is  nothing 
atnormal  on  [Mljntion. 

Percussion— Displacement  of  Oi^ans.— The  mechanism  of  diaplace- 
nient  lia>t  Iweii  alrcaily  crjiiKiilcrcd.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  elastic  retraction  of 
t\tk  hint;  on  the  sound  side,  but  it  is  supplemented  on  the  affected  aide  by  the 
increaiH.-')  pressure  on  cjipiration,  and  by  the  general  rise  of  intra-pleuml  pressure 
when  fluid  fonns.  As  the  result  of  these  causes  the  heart  and  pleura  are  dis- 
placed far  over  ou  to  the  opposite  side ;  vhile  the  diaphragm  fulls,  and  carries 
the  orj^iiH  in  relation  with  it  downward  into  the  abdomen. 

The  displacement  is  chiefly  determined  by  means  of  percussion.  The  sida 
yields  a  tyni[ianitic  note,  which  is  obtained  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  pleura 
eitcfids.  Thus  it  may  reach  an  inch  or  two  beyond  tbe  sternum  on  to  the 
oppMtite  side,  to  the  costal  arch  below  or  even  somewhat  beyond  it. 

Tlie  effects  of  displacement  differ  a  good  deal  on  the  two  sides,  and  it  will 
be  convenient  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately ;  for  with  right  pneumothomx  it 
is  the  liver  that  is  chiefly  affected,  and 
with  left  pneumothorax  the  heart. 

With  Pneuniotharax  of  tht  Right 
Side.— The  heart  is  seen  and  felt  beat- 
ing 2  inches  or  more  outside  the  left 
nipple  line,  and  the  area  of  cardiao 
dulness  is  correspondingly  displaced, 
the  right  border  being  found  an  inch,  it 
may  be,  to  the  left  ot  the  sternum. 

The  chief  dbplacement  on  this  side 
is  in  tbe  position  of  the  liver,  for  this 
is  not  only  pushed  downwards,  but  is 
curiously  rotated.  Percussion  yields  a 
resonant,  tympanitic  note  right  down  to 
the  costal  arch.  Usually  at  this  place 
the  hepatic  duluesa  makes  itself  evident ; 
but  in  some  caiUB,  where  tlie  diaphragm 
is  SI)  far  depressed  aa  to  be  convex  to- 
warda  the  abdomen,  there  may  be  a 
zone  of  resonance  1  to  2  inches  in 
width,  between  the  edge  of  the  ribs 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  liver ;  this, 
however,  is  but  very  rarely  met  with. 
Lich  displaced,  while  the  left  retains  its 


Dingniu  of  right-xiiled  ]>tifutiiotlionix,  Bhowiog 
the  great  displaceuierit  and  rotation  of  the 
livvr,  the  nutcli  b«iii(;  iiparly  under  the 
■  -a  the  left  side,  ami  the  gull 
" '""  -'■-'--    nihilicus. 

As  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  i 


ordinary  position  in  relation  with  the  heart,  or  at  the  most  is  displaced  an  inch 
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to  the  left,  it  is  evident  that  the  organ  will  be  greatly  rotated  or  twisted. 
Thus  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  may  reach  netirl;  to  the  iliSiC  fossa,  and 
from  thence  ascend  in  u  curved  line  slightly  below  or  through  the  umbilicns  nearly 
up  to  the  position  which  the  apes  of  the  heart  occupies.  The  notch  is  uauHlly 
found  either  immediately  beneath  the  left  costal  arch  or  an  inch  or  bo  away  from 
it ;  while  the  gall-bladder  may  be  either  in  the  middle  line  or  slightly  to  the  left 
of  it.  The  spleen  ia  in  its  normal  position,  but  the  area  of  stomach  resonance 
between  the  liver  and  the  spleen  is,  of  course,  much  reduced. 

Extreme  ns   the  displacement  of  the  liver  is,  1    do  not  know  that  it  ever 
produces  any  disturbance  iu  its  function. 

With  Piteumothorax  of  the  Left  Siile. — Here  it  is  the  heart  that  is  chiefly 
displaced.  The  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm carries  down  with  it  below 
the  costal  arch,  the  stomach,  the 
spleen,  and,  to  some  estent,  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  spleen  may  be  felt  quite  dis- 
tinctly below  the  ribs ;  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver  ia  thnist  slightly  down,  but 
beyond  this  the  liver  retains  its  normal 
position,  ao  that  its  upper  border  re- 
mains in  it')  usual  site  on  the  right 
aide,  viz.,  the  upper  border  of  the 
sixth  rib  in  the  nipple  line. 

The  displacement  of  the  heart  ia 
remarkable,  for  the  itopulse  may  be  seen 
and  felt  even  2  inches  outside  the  ri^iht 
nipple  line.  The  impulse  felt  here  was 
formerly  stated  to  be  the  apex  beat,  for 
it  was  supposed  that  the  heart  was  ttxcd 
by  the  large  vessels  at  the  base,  and  that 
when  it  was  displaced  a  distinct  rotation, 
took  place,  so  that  the  apex  moved  from  its  normal  position  on  the  left  side  to  a 
similar  position  on  the  right  side,  Pott-mortem  observation  proves  this  to  be 
quite  incorrect,  and  what  really  happens  is  that  the  heart  moves  bodily  over 
with  the  mediastinum,  retaining  approximately  its  normal  relation  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  suffering  no  rotation ;  the  impulse  felt  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  being  that  of  the  right  auricle,  while  the  apex,  even  with  the  maximum 
displacement  of  the  heart,  hes  either  beneath  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  or 
hardly  beyond  it.  This  the  two  accora[muying  diagrams  prove  ;  the  one  showing 
the  siu-face  markings  during  life,  and  the  other  tlie  actual  position  of  the  organs 
on  pott-mortem  examination. 


Fig.  1S8. 
Dinfi^m  of  krt-sided  jmeiuootharu. 


s  met  with  in  large  effusions 
ement,  great  as  it  is,  produce 
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The  displacements  are  the  same  as  that  which 
into  the  pleura,  and  in  neither  case  dues  the  displa 
auy  marked  effect  upon  the  heart's  action. 

Murmurs  due  to  the  dispkcemetit  are  described;  but  they  are  certair' 
rare  in  pneumothorax  as  is  pleuritic  effusion.     I  do  not  remember  ever  te 
seen  an  inatjince  of  them  myself,  nor  have  1  seen  auy  evidence  in  pneumot 
any  more  than  in    pleuritic  effusion,  of   that  kinking  of    the  vena  cavft 
has    been    described    as     the    cause     of     sudden    death 
cases. 


Ill  itiiitj  ■fctiil.  poci 
•Acted  vd^   tfe  wlr  pa 


Fitc.  159. 
IHiigmD  to  ilunr  die  mode  of  <&iqiUoe- 
meiil  or  the  htaii  in  pnmmo- 
tbmu  of  tbt  left  ad<-.  The 
chest  wms  opened  bj  an  inciaiuo 
dawn  the  middle  llae  of  the 
■teniitm.  and  the  right  hail  of 
Uw  front  mil  KntoTMl.  At  the 
upper  part  ia  »en  (be  left  pleun, 
greatly  diateaded,  and  fanning 
a  roond,  tense  protnuioD.  eitend- 
ine  far  orer  on  to  the  right  aide 
and  reaching  the  tip  of  the  2i 


or  whm.  laid  ia  yuiLt  in  the  plems. 

If  A*  img  be  adbtnnt  fti  the  *pez,  tbe 
paKSBMa  MCe  aw  be  ii^aired ;  but  it 
boe^MB  "brnj*  MtlM  tbn  kbaolatelr  doll. 
liar  tbc  laHBanee  fran  &•  pleontl  eavi^ 
Wmt  is  tnaHMtted  tbm^h  tbe  Bcdid  long 
or  Blaag  tbe  cbcet  vslh,  end  tbeie  owj  be 
'beaia—  at  Ox  Apex  with- 
al the  note  Rt  aU.  In 
'  ■peeic  belnnd,  ebo,  tbe  note, 
ibuNiliiallj.  naaT  be  taipett«d  if  tbe  Im^  be 
etUhfetA,  as  it  comnoalj  is,  raaad  its  root; 
bat  in  tbk  caee  aha  »nj  ilnkiaa  tlcat  nuy  be 
{mdoiBed  ii  sm^Rj  maded  bj  tbe  anTtoundiiig 
bypCT-wo—g> 

Even  vbea  flail  im  pneeiat  in  tbe  pleuis,  it 
ma;  be  ia  ooeeidariKe  emoant  nnd  yet  ;ieM 
no  dofaicaa.  Tbe  teeaoo  trf  this  in  most  caaee 
ia,  tbftt  vben  the  patient  ia  in  the  semi- 
Tecombent  paaitioa,  or  aitting  np  for  the 
puiposea  of  exuninetioii,  the  diephra^m  takes 
the  shape  of  A  aeocer,  so  thet  a  good  deal  lA 
fluid  tiMj  lie  in  it,  deep  and  out  of  reach,  and 
thus  not  affect  the  percossioa-note. 

Heuce  it  ia  that  soccnssion  maj  often  be 
easily  obtained  when  pwrcussion  gives  no  eri- 
dence  of  Suid.  When  the  amount  of  fluid  ia 
Urge  enough  to  give  dulness,  the  level  is  then 
found  to  change  readily  with  position,  and 
with  very  much  greater  rapidity  than  is  the 
case  in  simple  pleural  effusion. 

The  percussion  note  is  sud  to  change  its 


^ 


i 


rricaidiiun  ha«  been      pitch  according  as  the  mouth  is  open  or  shut, 
the  heart  FifKsed.     1  have  often  tried,  but  have  never  succeeded 


rib.    The  u 
opened  and 

lying  beneath  the  right  edge  of     correct. 

the  ■ternum.    The  front  p«rt  of  It  is  also  stated  that  when  the  intro-pleoral 

tension  is  hi^'h,  the  percussion-note  may  lose 
its  tyiiipnnitic  character  and  become  impaired, 
even  dull.  I  have  never  seen  anything  at 
i  bedside  to  justify  this  stateoieut,  and  the 
experimental  observations  that  I  have  made  go 
far  to  disprove  ir^  and  have  led  me  to  reject  it. 
Auscultation.— The  voice-  and  breath- 
aOHDcIs  are  usually  absent,  just  as  they  are  in 
an  effusion  of  fluid,  except,  it  may  be,  in  places 
where  the  lung  is  still  in  contact  with  the  cheat 
walls.  Thus  tlie  breathing  may  be  bronchial  or  amphoric  in  the  interscapular 
spnti"  behind,  whore  the  lung  lies  collapaed  near  the  spine.  At  the  apex  also^ 
when  the  lung  is  adherent,  the  breath  soimda  may  be  exaggerated.     This,  how- 


the  heart,  as  MfO,  eons 
risht  ventricle  almost  entirely. 
There  is  no  twiating  uf  tbe  heart 
on  its  axis;  but  the  mediastinal 
atrnccurta,  bronchi  and  great 
veaaeU  are  all  dUjjlaced  to  the 
right  Hide,  thn  trachea  even  paae 
ingui^arly  heliind  tbe  right  Ktenm 
oUvinular  jninU  The  liver  i 
greatly  do|ireflaed  but  not  much 
rotated. 
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ever,  is  not  nearly  as  frequent  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  explanation  being, 
I  suppose,  that  the  lung  here  is  so  completely  collapsed  that  even  the  air-tubes 
contain  but  little  air,  and  the  breath-  and  voice-sounds  are  not  transmitted. 

Although,  as  stated,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds  to  be  absent 
over  a  pneumothorax,  still  there  are  cases  in  which  they  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  voice  sounds  being  distinctly  heard,  and  the  breathing  being  bronchial  or 
amphoric  in  character. 

Of  this,  two  explanations  are  usually  offered. 

1.  The  first,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  wide  opening  into  the  lungs,  allowing  air  to  pass 
freely  in  and  out  of  the  pleura,  so  that  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds  are  transmitted  directly 
to  the  air  in  the  pleura.  Pneumothorax  then  offers  practically  the  same  conditions  as  a  large 
pulmonary  cavity,  and  yields  similar  auscultatory  sounds. 

This  explanation,  however,  can,  at  best,  only  be  partly  true  ;  for  even  when  the  pulmonarv 
opening  is  free,  amphoric  breathing  is  not  always  heard,  and  sometimes  no  breath  sounds  at  all 
are  audible  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  amphoric  breathing  may  be  present  when  it  was  obvious 
during  life  that  the  opening  was  closed,  a  fact  which  post-mortem  examination  proved. 

Thus  I  remember  a  man  with  pneumothorax,  in  whom  amphoric  breathing  was  at  first 
absent,  but  developed  subsequently,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  from  the  contraction 
of  the  side  and  the  return  of  the  organs  to  their  normal  places  that  the  air  was  being  rapidly 
absorbed  from  the  pleura,  and  that,  therefore,  no  free  opening  could  exist  through  the  lung. 
As  the  air  continued  to  be  absorbed,  the  amphoric  breathing  ultimately  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  finally  disappeared,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  normal  respiratory  murmur. 

2.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  amphoric  breathing  is  the  effect  of  consonance,  the 
sounds — produced  in  the  collapsed  lun^,  and  often  heard  behind  even  when  there  are  no  respira- 
tory  sounds  to  be  heard  elsewhere^bemg  taken  up  and  reinforced  by  the  air  contained  in  the 
pleura.  This  explanation  also  seems  unsatisfactory ;  for  if  it  be  adequate  to  explain  the  less 
conmion  cases  in  which  amphoric  breathing  occurs,  it  does  not  explain  why  this  is  more  fre- 
quently absent.  Ck)nsonance  certainly  cannot  explain  the  bronchial  or  amphoric  breathing 
which  is  present  in  some  instances  of  fluid  effusion.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  really  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which  will  fit  all  cases. 

The  heart  sounds  are  sometimes  heara  loudly  over  a  wide  area  in  pneumothorax,  and  may 
have  a  somewhat  amphoric  character. 

This  is  also  explamed  as  the  result  of  consonance,  but  it  is  more  often  absent  than  present. 

Whatever  the  explanation  given,  it  must  be  recognised  clinically  that  there 
are,  in  respect  of  physical  signs,  two  groups  of  pneumothorax;  the  first  (the 
common  form)  that  in  which  both  the  voice-  and  the  breath-sounds  are  absent, 
the  physical  signs  being  like  those  of  pleuritic  efinsiou,  except  that  the  side  is 
resonant  instead  of  dull ;  the  second  and  rarer  form,  that  in  which  both  voice- 
and  breath-sounds  are  audible  and  usually  exaggerated,  so  that  they  have  a 
bronchial,  or  it  may  be  an  amphoric,  character. 

Two  phenomena,  which  auscultation  yields,  are  very  characteristic,  viz.,  the 
bell  sounds  and  succussion,  to  which  may  be  added  perhaps  a  third,  viz.,  the 
metallic  tinkle  or  echo.  Though  very  suggestive,  they  are  not  absolutely 
pathognomonic  of  pneumothorax,  for  they  may  be  heard  in  a  large  pulmonary 
cavity,  and  the  two  former  also  over  in  a  distended  stomach. 

The  Bell  Sound. — If  a  coin  be  placed  flat  upon  the  walls  of  the  thorax  in 
front,  and  tapped  with  another,  while  the  chest  is  auscultated  in  the  axilla  or 
behind,  under  ordinary  circumstances  nothing  is  heard,  except  a  dull,  metallic 
tap,  like  that  produced  by  striking  the  two  coins  together  upon  the  hand ;  but 
in  pneumothorax  the  sound  acquires  a  clear,  ringing  character,  much  like  that  ob- 
tained on  striking  a  metal-bell  or  porcelain-bowl.     This  is  called  the  "  bell  sound." 

Though  known  to  Laennec,  it  was  especially  studied  and  described  by 
Trousseau  under  the  name  of  "bruit  d'airain." 

The   bell  sound,   though  very  suggestive  of  pneumothorax,   is 
pathognomonic,  for  it  may  be  heard  over  a  dilated  stomach,  and  oi 
over  a  large  cavity  in  the  lung. 
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The  conditions  npon  which  the  phenomenon  depend  are  not  clear  ;  bat  the  cavity  most  be 
of  considerable  dimensions,  and,  I  think,  it  must  have  smooth  walls.  The  tension  of  the  air 
within  the  cavitr  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  it,  for  it  may  be  heard  in  pneumothorax 
where  the  intra-pleural  tension  is  high,  e.g.^  several  inches  of  water,  as  well  as  in  cases  where 
the  tension  is  not  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  heard  in  the  corpse  when  it  was 
absent  durins  life,  and  it  was  this  fact  ttiat  led  Traube  to  suggest  the  view  that  it  was  the 
result  of  diminished  tension.  That  the  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem, 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  though  generally  present  in  pneumothorax,  it  is  sometimes  absent, 
and  that  it  is  not  heard  everywhere  over  the  side,  but  only  in  certain  places.  Trousseau 
maintained  that,  in  order  to  elicit  it,  the  part  auscultated  should  be  directly  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  coins  were  placed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  not  possible,  before 
trying,  to  say  in  what  position  the  bell  sound  wUl  be  best  obtained. 

Id  places  where  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  chest  walls,  the  bell  sound  will 
not  be  heard ;  but  it  may  be  absent  in  parts  ^here  there  are  no  adhesions  to 
explain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  partial  pneumothorax,  or  where 
the  lung  has  in  great  part  expanded  after  an  ordinary  pneumothorax,  it  is 
possible,  sometimes,  by  means  of  the  bell  sound,  to  mark  out  fairly  definitely  the 
limits  of  the  air  containing  cavity. 

Succussion.— This  phenomenon,  familiar  to  Hippocrates,  is  the  splashing 
sound  produced  by  suddenly  shaking  fluid  in  an  air-con tainiug  cavity.  There 
are  three  conditions  essential  to  its  production,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  cavity  should  be  of  fairly  large  size. 

2.  That  it  should  contain  both  air  and  fluid  ;  and 

3.  That  the  fluid  should  be  splashable,  f.e.,  should  not  be  so  viscid  that 

it  could  not  be  made  to  splash  by  any  shaking  to  which  the  patient 
could  be  fairly  subjected. 

Succussion  can  be  produced  in  the  stomach  of  any  one  after  hastily  drinking 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  and  in  some  cases  of  dilated  stomach  it  may  not  be 
easy  at  first  to  decide  whether  the  succussion  is  produced  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  left  pleural  cavity. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  for  succussion  to  be  produced  in  a  large 
pulmonary  cavity,  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  such  cavities  diagnosed  on 
this  account  as  pueumothorax. 

However,  succussion  in  a  pulmonary  cavity  is  rare,  and  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  fluid  contained  in  such  cavities  is  too  viscid  and 
tenacious  to  splash  easily. 

A  cavity  which  contains  air  alone  cannot  produce  succussion ;  therefore 
will  succussion  not  be  obtained  in  a  case  of  simple  pneumothorax.  When 
succussion  is  obtained,  it  is  proof  that  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  produced  con- 
tains both  air  and  fluid,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  pleura  we  have  not  a 
simple  pneumothorax  to  deal  with,  but  a  hydro-  or  pyo-pneumothorax,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Hence  it  follows  that  succussion  is  not  obtained  in  the  early 
stages  of  pneumothorax,  but  only  at  a  later  period,  when  efliision  has  formed ; 
nor  is  it  necessarily  obtained  even  then,  if  the  fluid  be  in  small  amount  or  be 
very  viscid  or  thick.  Usually  succussion  is  easily  elicited  in  hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  or  where  the  efi\ision  is  sero-purulent ;  but  in  pyo-pneumothorax  it  may 
be  absent,  and  tliat  even  when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  considerable. 

Thus,  putting  aside  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  large  cavity  in  the  lung  or  a 
dilated  stomach  might  cause  some  difliculty  in  diagnosis,  succussion  is  practically 
pathognomonic  of  pneumothorax  with  effusion ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true, 
that  the  absence  of  succussion  shows  the  absence  of  fluid. 

In  most  cases  the  succussion  splash  has  a  ringing,  metallic  character,  due,  no 
doabt,  to  consonance.  It  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  easily  heard  at  a  distance, 
jiHi  «  in  the  stomach  is.     Patients  frequently  hear  it  themselves, 

^  nitely,  and  may  even  complain  of  it. 
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Metallic  Tinkling. — Closely  allied  to  succussion  aud  the  bell-sound,  and, 
like  them,  no  doubt,  a  phenomenon  produced  by  consonance,  is  the  metallic 
tinkle,  a  peculiar,  musical,  ringing  sound  like  that  produced  by  the  falling  of  a 
drop  of  water  in  a  grotto  {gvita  cadens).  This  is  indeed  the  explanation  usually 
given  of  its  production,  viz.,  that  a  drop  falls  from  the  walls  of  a  large  cavity  into 
the  fluid  contained  in  it,  and  makes  a  splashing  sound,  which,  by  reverberation 
from  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  obtains  its  metallic,  ringing  character.  Similar 
sounds  produced,  not  in  the  pleura,  but  in  parts  near  the  pleura,  may  also  in 
like  manner  acquire  similar  characters,  e.g.,  the  gurgle  of  fluid  swallowed  as  it 
passes  down  the  cesophagus,  or  the  crepitation  produced  in  a  cavity  in  the  lung. 

**  Bruit  de  Fistule," — Under  this  name  Riegel  described  a  sound  not  often  heard  in  imeumo- 
thorax,  viz.,  a  bubbling  noise  audible  on  inspiration  only,  such  as  would  be  proauced  by 
bubbles  of  air  glassing  slowly  through  fluid  and  breaking  on  its  surface — the  explanation  which 
Riegel  has  given  of  the  phenomenon.  The  condition  under  which  such  sounds  could  be 
proauced  is  that  in  which  the  opening  into  the  lung  is  still  mtent,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
fistula  below  the  level  of  the  fluid  ;  so  that  on  inspiration  bubbles  of  air  are  sucked  into  the 
pleura.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  this  sound  to  continue,  the  fluid  must  be  pressed  out  of 
the  pleura  on  expiration,  being  displaced  by  the  air  which  has  entered  on  inspiration. 
If  the  communication  with  the  bronchus  be  so  free  as  is  obviously  necessary,  a  kind  of  fluid 
valve  will  form,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  consequently  the 
occurrence  of  the  })henomenon.     In  fact,  the  omit  de  fistule  is  an  accidental  and  altogether  rare 

f)henomenon,  and  is  really  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  an  empyema  discharging  through  the 
ung  than  in  pneumothorax. 

MORBID  ANATOMY. — My  own  statistics  are  derived  from  two  main 
sources:  first,  101  cases  collected  from  the  records  of  the  Chest  Hospital, 
Victoria  Park ;  and  secoudly,  43  cases  from  the  statistical  tables  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital;  besides  which  there  are  20  other  cases  which  have 
been  under  my  own  personal  charge. 

Of  the  101  cases  all  but  2  were  due  to  phthisis,  and  in  these  2  phthisis 
could  not  be  positively  excluded.  Of  these  101  cases,  66  died.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  during  the  period  to  which  the  101  cases  belong  was  1499, 
giving  an  average  for  pneumothorax  of  1  in  23.  As  about  3  out  of  every  4 
deaths  at  the  Chest  Hospital  were  due  to  phthisis,  it  follows  that  about  1  n 
every  20  cases  of  phthisis  dies  of  pneumothorax;  in  other  words,  that  5  per 
cent,  is  the  rate  of  mortality  for  pneumothorax  in  the  course  of  phthisis  (57 
deaths  out  of  1175  cases). 

The  second  Brompton  Re]K)rt  gives  25  out  of   850  cases — 3  ])er  cent. 

Dittrich,^ 14  out  of   828     „   — 4 '3  percent 

Austin  Flint 24  out  of   700    ,,  — 3*5        ,, 

CJoUectively,  .        .        .        .  63  out  of  1878    ,,  — 3  4  per  cent. 

Some  writers  put  the  percentage  higher,  but  as  a  rule  the  numbers  then  dealt  with  are 
smaller,  «.gr.,  Douglas  Powell  (6  out  of  60),  10  per  cent ;  Wilson  Fox  (9  out  of  99),  9  per  cent ; 
while  Habershon,'^ taking  fatal  cases  only,  found  114  cases  out  of  1375  =  8  |)er  cent. 

As  to  the  general  frequency  of  pneumothorax  among  phthisical  patients 
living,  there  are  no  statistics  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  nor  are 
such  calculations  of  any  practical  value. 

IMach  states  that  1  per  cent,  would  represent  the  average  liability  of  phthisical  patients  to 
]>neumothorax  ;  but  I  think  it  is  really  much  less  than  this. 

Sex. — The  sex  is  specified  in  98  cases.  Of  these  75  were  men  and  23  women, 
giving  a  relative  proportion  of  about  3  to  1. 

The  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  statistics  give  34  men  to  9  women,  or  nearly  4  to  1. 
1  Of.  Wilson  Fox,  p.  1104.  «  The  Hospital,  April  11,  1896 
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The  Temperature. — This  presents  nothing  specially  noteworthy.  In  itself, 
pneumothorax  need  not  affect  the  temperature  at  all.  The  onset,  it  is  true,  is 
usually  attended  with  a  drop  in  the  temperature,  which  may  be  considerable 
if  there  be  much  shock  or  collapse. 

If  any  elevation  of  temperature  be  present,  it  is  due  not  to  the  pneumo- 
thorax as  such,  but  to  the  original  disease  which  has  caused  it,  e,g,,  phthisis, 
or  to  the  complications  to  which  it  has  led,  e.^.,  pleuritic  efiPiision. 

Where  the  temperature  has  been  previously  raised,  as  in  a  case  of  phthisis, 
the  onset  of  pneumothorax  may  be  marked  by  the  usual  drop  as  stated,  and 
it  may  be  some  little  time  before  the  previous  level  of  temperature  is  reached 
again.  This  fact  has  been  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fallacious  theory,  viz.,  that  pneumothorax,  or,  to  put  it  more 
generally,  the  collapse  and  compression  of  the  lung,  to  which  pneumothorax 
leads  and  to  which,  of  course,  pleuritic  effusions  similarly  lead,  check  the 
progress  of  tubercle.  Admitting  the  fact  that  the  pneumothorax  may  be 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  fever,  it  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  explana- 
tions that  this  is  due  to  a  check  in  the  development  of  tubercle  in  the  com- 
pressed lung.  To  this  theory  there  are  many  objections — and  as  it  involves 
questions  of  practice,  it  will  be  again  referred  to,  under  Treatment.  For  the 
present,  the  objections  may  be  simply  stated  : 

1.  That  the  theory  has  more  exceptions  than  proofs. 

2.  That  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  is  often  followed  by  a  very  rapid 

progress  of  tubercular  mischief  on  the  opposite  lung. 

3.  That    the  relief  of    the  collapse   by  operation   is    rarely   followed    by 

progress  in  tubercle,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  if  the  theory  were 
true. 

4.  That  recent  tubercles,  apparently  of  formation  subsequent  to  the  occur- 

rences of  pneumothorax,  may  be  present  in  the  collapsed  lung. 

The  explanation  which  I  should  give  of  the  fact  is  this.  The  fever  of 
phthisis  is  in  great  part  due  to  septic  absorption  from  cavities  which  are  the 
seat  of  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms,  and  is  the  same  in 
character  as  that  due  to  an  abscess  or  pent-up  pus.  The  collapse  of  the  lung 
may  act  like  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  cavities, 
and  be  therefore  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperature.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  the  diminution  of  fever  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  tubercular  mischief. 

The  pulse  varies  greatly  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
and  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoaa.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  respirations  are 
likely  to  be  more  affected  than  the  pulse,  and  accordingly  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  becomes  perverted  even  to  almost  as  marked  a  degree  as  in  pneumonia,  and 
may  be  as  3,  or  even  2,  to  1.  If  the  onset  of  pneumothorax  has  been  attended 
with  shock  or  collapse,  the  pulse  will  be  small,  irregular,  or  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  felt  at  the  wrist,  as  in  a  patient  fainting  or  collapsed  from  other 
causes,  if  the  dyspnoaa  be  extreme,  and  suffocation  imminent,  the  pulse  shows 
the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  and  of  the  circulation  through  the  lung,  it 
becomes  irregular  in  force  and  frequency,  fluttering,  and  of  low  tension,  and 
though  at  flrst  laboured  and  not  much  accelerated,  it  may  become  later  very 
rapid  and  feeble. 

When  the  dyspnoaa  has  passed  off,  the  pulse  recovers  itself  quicker  than  the 
respirations,  so  that  the  perverted  pulse-respiration  ratio  may  still  continue  for 
some  time.  It  may  then  show  no  peculiarities  other  than  would  be  met  with 
in  any  person  of  feeble  health,  i.e.,  it  is  of  low  tension  and  easily  disturbed,  in 
rate  and  power,  by  slight  causes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Laennec  stated  that  the  right  side  was  most  often 
affected.     The  question  has,  however,  no  practical  importance. 

The  Perforation. — Of  the  101  cases  66  died  in  the  Hospital,  and  there 
were  records  of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  43,  in  every  one  of  which 
phthisis  was  present. 

The  perforation  was  found  in  25  instances.  Weil  also  found  the  hole  in  26 
out  of  33,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion.  The  chances  of  finding  the  perforation 
at  the  time  of  the  autopsy  depend  chiefly  upon  the  duration  of  the  case ;  for, 
the  longer  the  period  since  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax,  the  greater  the 
prospect  of  the  hole  becoming  closed. 

In  19  of  these  cases  the  duration  is  known.  It  was  short  in  11,  i.f.,  less  than  a 
week,  in  some  only  a  few  hours,  in  others  a  few  days.  In  the  remainder  the  duration  was  much 
loneer  ;  a  month  in  two,  six  weeks,  nine  weeks,  and  eleven  weeks  in  one,  and  in  one  as  much 
as  tour  months. 

Hence  the  perforation,  though,  as  would  be  expected,  most  easily  and 
commonly  found  in  recent  cases,  does  not  necessarily  become  closed  even  in  those 
of  long  standing. 

The  hole  often  reqiiires  to  be  carefully  searched  for,  especially  when  the  lung 
is  so  completely  collapsed  as  it  usually  is ;  but  if  not  found  on  inspection,  it  may 
be  necessary,  before  removing  the  lung  from  the  body,  to  cover  it  with  water  and 
then  gently  drive  air  into  it  from  the  trachea,  when,  if  the  perforation  exist,  the 
air-bubbles  escaping  from  it  will  betray  its  position. 

The  perforation  is,  as  a  rule,  single,  and  this  has  probably  almost  always  been 
the  case  when  it  is  found  closed  post-mortem. 

In  the  25  cases  in  which  the  perforation  was  stUl  patent  it  was  single  in  20 ; 
in  the  remaining  5  there  were  two  holes  in  3  cases,  and  in  the  other  2,  four  holes  and  six 
holes  respectively.     Louis  gives  a  case  in  which  there  were  fifteen  perforations. 

Of  course,  in  other  cases  than  phthisis,  especially  where  there  has  been 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  the  perforations  may  be  very  numerous. 

Thus  in  a  case  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,  the  pleura  in  the  affected  part  is 
simply  riddled  with  openings  which  number  thirty  or  forty  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  also  in  which  an 
empyema  has  burst  through  the  lung  and  been  followed  by  pneumothorax,  the  openings  may  be 
multiple. 

Its  size, — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  hole  is  small  and  circular.  It  is 
generally  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter. 

Walshe  mentions,  as  the  largest  he  has  met  with,  one  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny 
piece ;  but  I  have  seen  one  myself  in  which  there  was  an  irregular  opening  as  large  as  a  five 
shilling  piece. 

The  oval  or  circular  shape  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  elastic  lung  round 
the  aperture ;  for  the  hole  made  by  a  straight  incision  into  the  lung  with  a  knife 
takes  the  same  form.  Where  there  has  been  a  discharge  of  pus  through  the 
lung,  the  hole  may  be  of  larger  size ;  but  even  then  it  is,  as  a  rule,  under  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  edges  of  a  recent  perforation  are  usually  pulpy,  soft  and  caseous ;  but  iu 
cases  of  longer  standing  they  may  be  tough  and  fibrous. 

The  hole  generally  leads  directly  into  a  superficial  cavity  in  the  seat,  as  a 
rule,  of  recent  caseous  change ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  recent  cavity  and  not  a 
chronic  one  that  usually  leads  to  pneumothorax. 

Its  position, — The  favourite  position  of  the  opening  is  in  the  postero-lateral 
region,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the  lung,  and  therefore  us* 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lobe ;  but  occasionally  in  the  upper  part  o 


Upper  lobe,        ...         15  10  10    - 
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middle  or  lower  lobe.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  the  upper  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  obliterated  by  adhesions,  and  that 
the  perforation  takes  place  immediately  below  them. 

Seat  of  Perforation. 

Behier.^       Chambers.       West.' 

'Apex,  6. 
Middle,  1. 
Lower,  1. 

Lower  posterior,  1. 
Unspecified,  1. 
{  Mid-lateral,  2. 
Middle  lobe,       ...  7  2  ^    \  Anterior,  1. 

(^  Near  sternum,  1. 

(Upper,  1. 
Uiii)er  and  anterior,  1. 
Mid-lateral,  2. 
Lower  lateral,  1. 
UpiH»r  and  lower  lobe,         .1  1  0 

30  18  19 

I  do  not  know  that  the  position  of  the  perforation  can  be  definitely  associated 
with  any  other  fact  of  importance ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  it  is 
in  the  mid-axillary  region  that  the  sudden  pain  is  usually  felt  when  the  pneun;o- 
thorax  develops. 

When  the  oi>enings  were  multiple  they  were  found  in  the  upper  third  of  the  upper  lobe  iu 
1  case  (six  oj)ening8),  and  in  the  lower  jMirt  of  the  upper  lobe  in  1  (two  openings),  and  iu 
both  upi)er  and  lower  lobes  in  3  cases.  In  one  of  these  fatter  cases  there  were  three  openings 
in  the  lower  i>art  of  the  up{)er  lobe,  and  one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower.  In  another  there 
were  two  o))ening8,  one  in  each  of  the  lobes.  Besides  these,  there  was  another  case  in  which 
there  were  two  openings,  both  in  the  lower  lobe,  one  inch  only  from  the  base. 

The  Amount  of  Previous  Disease.— There  is  no  necessary  relation 

between  the  amount  or  extent  of  phthisical  change  in  the  lung  and  the  occur- 
rence of  pneumothorax.  It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  liability  to  the 
affection  is  greatest  in  rapidly-advancing  cases,  i.e.,  in  those  in  which  the  pleural 
adhesions  arc  either  not  extensive  or  have  not  had  time  to  become  firm,  and,  as 
a  corollary  of  this,  it  follows  that  pneumothorax  does  not  necessarily  occur  on 
the  most  affected  side.  Indeed,  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  the  amount 
of  diseaiie  in  the  lung  is  quite  small ;  and  it  may  even  be  that  the  only  focus  of 
disease  is  the  cavity,  and  that^  perhaps,  quite  a  small  one,  which  has  ruptured. 
One  or  two  examples  of  this  will  be  referred  to  later,  and  the  fact  is  of  importance 
because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  pneumothorax  occurring  in  apparently 
healthy  persons;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  who,  previous  to  the  pneumothorax, 
have  presented  no  obvious  signs  of  disease  of  the  lung. 

Wintrich  states  that  pneumothorax  may  occur  in  phthisis  as  the  result  of 
rupture  of  an  emphysematous  part  of  the  lung  near  a  chronic  cavity.  I  have 
never  myself  seen  anything  post-mortem  which  could  support  this  view,  but  I 
hardly  venture  to  deny  its  accuracy. 

In  most  cases  the  perforation  loads  directly  into  a  small  cavity,  which,  on  the 
other  side,  communicates  with  a  bronchus,  si)  that  there  is  a  free  passage  for  the 
air  from  the  air-tubes  into  the  pleura.  Occasionally  there  is  a  longer  track 
through  the  lung  before  the  bronchus  is  reached.  This,  however,  does  not  so 
often  occur  in  the  lung  itself  as  outside  it  through  a  thickened  pleura. 

1  Cf,  Wilson  Fox,  p.  1105.  '^  West,  Lancet,  May  3,  1884. 
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Thus  I  have  seen  a  sinuous  track  of  2  inches  or  more  in  length,  running  from  the  middle  of 
the  apex  downwards,  and  opening  where  the  adhesions  over  the  upper  lobe  ended.  In  this  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suppuration  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  cavity,  which  had 
tracked  downwards  and  ultimately  burst  into  the  pleura. 

The  orifice  is  occasionally  described  as  valvular,  and  accordingly  pneumo- 
thorax has  been  described  as  open,  closed,  or  valvular — open  when  the  perfora- 
tion is  patent,  closed  when  it  is  closed,  and  valvular  when  it  permits  the  entrance 
of  air  during  inspiration,  but  not  of  its  exit  or  expiration.  This  is  a  clinical 
rather  than  a  pathological  classification,  for  there  is  nothing  seen  post-nunrtem 
which  resembles  a  flap  or  valve.  The  hole,  it  is  true,  may  be  itself  closed 
during  expiration,  or,  if  the  hole  remain  patent,  its  communication  with  the 
bronchus  may  be  occluded.  When  a  cavity  perforates  the  pleura,  the  walls 
round  are  usually  soft  and  flaccid  for  some  distance,  and  on  expiration  are  forced 
inwards.  In  this  way  the  edges  of  the  hole  may  be  brought  together ;  or  the 
cavity,  if  it  be  a  small  one,  may  bq  closed  completely.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
actual  mechanism  of  the  valve  action  when  it  is  present. 

HfTusion. — Eff'usion  occurs  in  most  cases  of  pneumothorax  wliich  last  any 
time.  A  few,  it  is  true,  recover  completely  without  eff'usion,  but  these  form  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number,  while  in  others  death  occurs  before  there 
has  been  time  for  any  fluid  to  develop. 

Monneret  and  Fleury  ^  give  16  cases  out  of  147  in  which  no  fluid  formed,  «.«.,  approximately 

11  per  cent.  In  5  of  my  own  cases  there  was  no  fluid,  the  pleura  being  quite  free  from  all 
inflammation  in  3,  and  slight  dry  pleurisy  only  being  present  in  the  other  2.  Five  cases  out 
of  43  would  yield  about  the  same  percentage,  viz.  11. 

The  eff'usion  is  not  necessarily  purulent  in  character,  as  was  formerly  taught. 

In  20  out  of  the  43  cases  ^  the  nature  of  the  eff'usion  was  carefully  noted  ;  serum  was  found 
in  4,  sero-pus  in  8,  and  pus  in  8.     In  other  words,  the  eff'usion  was  serous  or  sero-purulent  in 

12  out  of  20,  i.e.,  in  60  per  cent.,  and  purulent  in  40  per  cent.  This  accords  with  statistics  of 
Weil  and  Netter. 

Weil,       .       .     26  serous  or  sero-purulent,  16  purulent ;      .      total,  42 
Netter,    .       .     13  ,,  ,,  3        ,,        .       .  „     16 

39  19  58 

It  seems,  therefore,  that,  speaking  generally,  the  chances  of  the  effusion  in 
pneumothorax  being  serous,  sero-purulent,  or  purulent,  ai%  about  equal ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  purulent  eflfusion  is  met  with  only  in  one  case  out  of  three.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  prognosis. 

The  serous  eflfusions,  as  a  rule,  contain  only  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  this 
may  be  demonstrated  sometimes  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  sediment ; 
but,  more  often,  its  presence  can  only  be  proved  by  inoculation. 

The  purulent  effusions  also  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  which  are  often  more 
easily  demonstrated  than  when  the  fluid  is  serous;  but  other  organisms  are 
present  as  well ;  for  example,  the  staphylococcus  and  putrefactive  organisms,  as 
well  as  the  encapsulated  bacillus  of  Friedlander  and  others. 

Whatever  the  oi^nisms  are,  they  must  be  derived  fit)m  the  cavity  in  the 
lung  which  has  been  ruptured,  and  many  of  these  cavities  already  contain  other 
bacilli  than  those  of  tubercle. 

The  serous  eff'usions  often  retain  their  character  for  a  long  time,  and  if 
they  become  purulent,  the  change  is  due  to  subsequent  infection  with  pyogenic 
organisms,  t.f.,  with  other  organisms  than  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

*  Netter,  Charcot,  Med.,  Art  Path.  ^  y^e&t^  Lancet,  May  3,  1884. 
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In  moet  cases  of  long  duration  the  effusions  spontaneously  become  aero- 
purulent  or  purulent  sooner  or  later,  and  this  is  almost  without  exception  the 
case  when  the  side  has  been  opened  either  intentionally  or  spontaneously. 

The  effusion  is  not  infrequently  purulent  from  the  commencement,  and  may 
then  rapidly  reach  a  large  amount. 

Thus  in  one  case  2  pints  of  pus  were  found  four  days  after  the  onset  of  pneumothorax.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  in  cases  of  lone  duration,  the  amount  of  pus  may  be  small.  It  has  been 
known  to  reach  2  ounces  only  after  eleven  weeks,  and  13  ounces  only  after  four  months.  As  » 
rule,  when  pus  is  present,  the  longer  the  case  lasts  the  larger  the  effusion  becomes. 

Serous  effusions  indicate  less  serious  irritation,  and  are  often  of  small  size. 

Thus  in  2  cases  of  four  days'  duration,  only  2  ounces  of  serous  fluid  were  found,  and  in 
another  of  a  week's  duration  3  ounces  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  of  rapid  development. 

Thus,  10,  15,  and  20  ounces  were  found  in  3  cases  of  less  than  four  days*  duration,  and 
in  some  other  cases  of  short  duration  an  even  larger  amount  was  found,  though  not  actually 
measured. 

A  serous  effusion  may  remain  serous  for  a  very  long  time,  and  that,  too,  even 
if  paracentesis  has  been  performed  more  than  once. 

I  have  seen  one  case  of  the  kind  in  which  the  effusion  still  remained  serous  two  years  after 
tlie  pneumothorax  had  occurred. 

The  Air  in  the  Pleura. — The  quantity  of  air  in  the  pleura  pod-mariem  may 
1)0  very  large,  for  the  pleura  is  often  distended  to  the  uttermost.  The  absolute 
amount  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  for  this  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
individual  thorax. 

Its  composition, — The  air  in  the  pleura  varies  somewhat  in  composition  in 
different  cases.  Thus  if  it  enter  from  without  through  a  wound  in  the  chest 
walls,  it  is,  of  course,  to  begin  with,  simply  atmospheric  air.  If  it  enter  through 
a  perforation  in  the  lung,  its  composition  will  be  somewhat  different,  and 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lung.  This  is 
fairly  constant,  and  has  approximately  the  following  percentage  composition : — 
Nitrogen,  79*5;  carbonic  acid,  4*38;  oxygen,  16'0. 

If  the  opening  remain  patent,  the  air  changes  little  in  composition.  If,  how- 
ever, the  opening  be  closed,  changes  begin  at  once.  The  oxygen  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  may  before  long  entirely  disappear,  while  the  carbonic  acid  increases 
considerably,  at  any  rate  at  first,  the  nitrogen  for  a  time  remaining  stationary. 
Experimentally  this  has  been  shown  in  animals  by  consecutive  analyses  of  air 
injected  into  the  pleura  for  the  purpose.^ 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  gas  has  been  used  as  a  test  of  the 
patency  of  the  opening. 

Thus  Ewald  ^  has  shown  that  in  open  pneumothorax,  that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  a  free 
communication  with  the  lung,  the  carDonic  acid  averages  about  5  per  cent.  ;  and  that  if  the 
opening  be  closed  completely,  it  may  reach  15  to  20  per  cent.  He  therefore  formulated  the 
proposition  that  if  the  carbonic  acid  docs  not  exceed  5  per  cent. ,  the  opening  is  |>atent ;  if  it 
exceed  10  i)er  cent.,  it  is  closed ;  if  it  lie  between  5  and  10  \)gt  cent.,  the  opening  is  probably 
valvular.  I  do  not  know  that  the  clinical  importance  of  these  facts  is  as  great  as  it  might 
ap|)ear. 

The  earliest  analyses  of  the  gas  in  the  pleura  were  made  by  Dr.  Davy,'  whose  results  were — 
nitrogen,  from  88  to  90  per  cent.  ;  oxygen,  2 "5  to  5*5  per  cent.  ;  carbonic  acid,  6  to  8  per  cent., 
with  traces  of  HoS  or  (NHj).^  if  putrid  lliiid  were  present.  These  results  are  merely  interesting 
as  a  matter  of  history. 

^  Rodet  et  Pourrat,  Soc.  de  Biologie,  1892.  -  ChariU  Annaks,  1875,  vol.  ii. 

'^'ilosoph.  Tram,,  1820. 
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I  do  not  know  that  auj  systematic  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  gas  during 
the  stage  of  the  disappearance  of  a  pneumothorax  in  man.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  oxygen  may,  in  time,  entirely  disappear  (Demarquay  ^),  while,  for  a  time, 
the  carbonic  acid  increases ;  but  as  all  the  gas,  even  the  nitrogen,  is  ultimately 
absorbed,  it  is  evident  that  the  composition  of  the  gases  must  vary  greatly  at 
different  periods. 

COURSE  — MORTALITY  — DURATION.— As  long  as  dyspnoea 
continues  urgent,  the  patient  is  in  grave  danger ;  and  the  greater  the  danger  the 
more  urgent  and  continued  the  dyspnoea.  If  the  dyspnoea  subside,  the  risks 
are  of  another  kind,  and  vary  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  effusion 
which  forms.  If  no  effusion  form,  the  air  may  be  absorbed  and  the  pneumo- 
thorax disappear.  Yet,  in  any  case,  the  patient  may  die,  and  that  before  long, 
not  of  the  pneumothorax  or  its  consequences,  but  of  the  disease  which  caused  it, 
i.e.,  of  phthisis.  Many  of  these  points  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  Prognosis. 

Mortality. — In  a  disease  which  is  so  fatal  as  pneumothorax,  the  mortality 
and  duration  stand  in  close  relation  to  one  another. 

Mv  own  statistics  are,  as  stated,  based  on  three  series  of  cases  ;  the  first,  101  C€ises  from  the 
recoras  of  the  Chest  Hospital,  Victoria  Park  ;  the  second,  a  series  of  43  cases  from  the 
records  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and  a  third  of  20  cases  which  have  been  under 
my  own  personal  care. 

Of  the  first  series  of  101  cases,  66  died,  giving,  roughly  speaking,  a  mortality  of  2  out  of  3  ; 
but  of  these  101  cases,  in  74  the  pneumothorax  developed  in  the  hospital,  of  which  57  died, 
i.«.,  77  per  cent.;  while,  of  the  27  cases  of  pneumothorax  which  were  admitted  into  the 
hospital  with  pneumothorax,  only  9  died,  i.^.,  33  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  two 
sets  of  figures  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  pneumothorax  is  greatest  in  the 
first  few  days  which  follow  the  onset ;  while  the  latter  group  of  cases  consist  entirely  of  those 
who  had  survived  this  period  for  varied  lengths  of  time.  The  rate,  therefore,  given  by  the 
first  group  probably  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  true  mortality  of  the  disease  than  the 
other. 

In  the  second  series  of  43  cases,  26  died,  giving  a  rate  of  60  per  cent.,  and  this  is  also  the 
rate  yielded  by  the  third  series  of  20  cases  under  my  own  care. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  general  mortality  of  pneumothorax 
ranges  somewhere  about  70  per  cent.,  i.e.,  rather  more  than  2  cases  out  of 
3  die. 

Saussier^s  figures  give  a  much  higher  rate,  viz.,  131  out  of  147,  or  about  90  per  cent. 

I  think  we  may  fakly  claim  that  pneumothorax  is  sharing  in  the  general 
diminished  mortality  of  diseases  of  the  pleura,  and  this  I  would  attribute  to  the 
better  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  dangers,  and  to 
the  better  treatment  of  the  cases  during  the  early  days  of  the  attack,  when  the 
risk  is  greatest. 

Duration. — In  the  first  series  of  101  cases,  the  duration  is  known  exactly  in 
39,  and  approximately  in  37  others. 

Of  the  cases  in  this  latter  group,  the  pneumothorax  occurred  in  10  patients  during  their 
stay  in  the  hospital ;  but  the  patients  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave,  so  that  the  terminus  ad 
quern  is  not  fixed.  In  the  27  other  cases  the  patients  were  admitted  with  it,  and  in  many  of 
these  the  terminus  a  quo^  i.e.,  the  date  of  onset,  was  not  quite  certain. 

Altogether  pneumothorax  occurred  74  times  in  patients  while  they  were  in 
the  hospital,  and  in  these  cases  the  duration  is  known  in  31  exactly,  and  very 
nearly  in  8  more ;  while  in  the  remainder,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  disease 
did  not  last  less  than  a  certain  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  the  sta*^  ' 
the  hospital. 

1  Qaz,  Medic,,  1865,  p.  496. 
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10  jatientii  died  on  the  first  day  ;  2  within 

the  attack;  tlieother  8  within  a  few  hovra.  In 
1  by  tha  end  of  the  fortnight;  to  which  ma^  be 
t  be  quite  deterniined,  though  it  waa  certainly 
3S  cases  which  were  fatal  within  the  fortnight, 


added  8  mora  caBon,  in  which  tlie  duration  cs 

less  than  fourteen  days,  making  thus  21 

i.e.,  nearly  70  ]*r  cent.  ;  in  other  words,  ii  out  oi  every  9  cases. 

Six  mare  died  within  the  second  fortnight,  making  thus  35  deaths  out  of  39  cases  within  the 
month,  or  90  per  cent.,  a  figure  whicli  exactly  agrees  with  Suussier's  statistics  already 
referred  to. 

I  believe  these  statistics  arc  too  high  for  the  reaulti  of  the  present  day,  as  will  be  seen  when 
I  refer  to  the  more  n«ent  series  of  my  own  personal  cases. 

Ofthe  remaining  10  jwr  cent,  or  whatever  the  exact  figure  may  be,  i.e.,  of  those  patients 
who  did  not  die  witlim  the  month,  the  duration  was  considerably  longer,  many  weeks, 
occasionally  many  months,  and  some  patients  recovered  completely. 

0/ the  Si  aitu  invrhicK  Vie  dumlion  vai  uncertain,  9  were  admitted  with  pnoumothor»x, 
and  died  in  the  hospital ;  10  developed  pneumothorax  in  the  hospital,  and  left  at  varying  dates 
after  the  attack,  some  of  whom  were  known  to  have  died  subsequently  at  their  own  homes; 
while  18  patients  were  admitted  with  pneumothorax  and  left  with  it     Of  this  seoond  group, 

taking  all  the  cases  together,  10  died  within  the  fiist  month,  8  "' '     "" "^   --^^ 

more  within  the  third,  making  19  in  all. 


re  within  the  second,  and  2 
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Taking  the  two  series  together,  of  74  cases,  45  died  withm  the  month,  i.e., 
60  per  cent. ;  9  more  died  within  the  second  month,  making  71  per  cent. 

Of  the  remainder,  the  duration  may  be  much  longer,  and  some  may  recover ; 
thus  7  were  known  to  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  1  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  1  at  the  end  of  the  ninth. 

Of  the  20  cases  which  were  under  my  own  care,  12  died  and  8  recovered, 
giving  a  mortality  of  60  per  cent.,  which  is  exactly  that  which  the  records  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  last  fourteen  years  also  yield. 

The  Cause  of  Death. — The  real  mortality  of  pneumothorax  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  patient  gets  over  the  pneumothorax, 
possibly  even  recovers  completely  from  it,  and  yet  dies  before  long,  either  of 
the  disease  which  caused  the  pneumothorax  or  of  the  results  to  which  the 
pneumothorax  indirectly  led. 

The  causes  of  death  must  be  dealt  with  in  three  groups :  the  first,  in  which 
death  is  the  direct  result  of  the  pneumothorax  itself ;  the  second,  in  which  it  is 
the  indirect  result  of  it,  and  due  to  the  complications  which  follow,  e.<7., 
empyema ;  the  third,  where  it  is  the  result  of  the  original  disease,  e,g,,  phthisis, 
to  which  the  pneumothorax  itself  was  due,  the  pnemotborax  being  at  the  most 
but  a  more  or  less  serious  complication,  possibly  accelerating  the  end,  though 
not  itself  entirely  responsible  for  the  result. 

1.  The  great  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  of  pneumothorax  die,  as  already 
stated,  within  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease ;  nearly  one  half,  46  per  cent.,  die 
within  the  first  week. 

Of  the  cases  that  were  fatal  during  the  first  fortnight,  no  less  than  one-third  died  on  the  first 
day  ;  2  within  twenty  minutes  and  tnirty  minutes  respectively  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and 
the  majority  of  the  others  within  a  few  hours. 

Where  death  is  the  direct  result  of  pneumothorax,  the  cause  of  death  is 
suffocation.  This  is  due  in  most  cases,  as  already  stated,  to  the  sudden  embar- 
rassment of  the  respiration  and  circulation  consequent  upon  the  disease,  and  it  is 
not  so  much  the  amount  of  change  as  the  suddenness  of  it  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  grave  symptoms ;  so  that  if  time  be  given  for  the  circulation  and  respiration 
to  adjust  themselves,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  pass  off,  and  thus  it  may 
be  stated,  that  every  hour  the  patient  keeps  alive,  the  better  the  chances  are  of 
his  passing  safely  through  the  initial  dangers. 

Another,  and  different,  cause  of  suffocation,  mechanical  rather  than  physio- 
logical, lies  in  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  contents  of  cavities  into  the  air-tubes, 
which  get  sucked  into  the  remaining  lung  and  thus  choke  the  patient.  This  I 
have  seen  occur  more  than  once. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  case  in  which  death  may  be  called  sudden  or  inmie- 
diate,  and  may  be  referred  to  shock. 

This  is  very  rare,  and  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  myself.  Lebert  describes  a  case  in 
a  younff  medical  man  of  the  age  of  28. 

In  the  2  cases  in  which  the  patients  died  within  twenty  minutes  and  thirty  minutes  respec- 
tively of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  cause  of  death  was  acute  suffocation  and  not  shock. 

The  initial  dangers  can,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  early  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
diminished  mortality  of  pneumothorax  in  recent  years  is  due  to  improved 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

2.  Where  death  follows  at  a  later  period,  it  is  often  the  result  of  the  effusion 
consequent  on  the  pneumothorax. 
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As  already  stated,  the  effusions  are,  roughly  speaking,  serous  in  one-third  of 
the  cases,  sero-purulent  in  another  third,  and  purulent  in  the  remaining  third. 

Where  the  effusion  is  purulent,  sooner  or  later  the  side  is  opened,  either 
because  the  empyema  points  or  discharges  itself,  or  because  it  is  deliberately 
incised.  The  condition  then  becomes  one  of  an  open  empyema,  and  under  un- 
usually unfavourable  conditions ;  for,  owing  to  the  prevailing  prejudice  against 
early  incision  in  pneumothorax,  the  lung  may  have  become  bound  down  and  cannot 
subsequently  expand ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  complication  of  the  effusion, 
with  more  or  less  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung.  Any  way,  the  patients 
die  usually  of  asthenia,  the  result,  partly,  of  the  prolonged  discharge,  and  partly 
of  the  phthisis. 

3.  In  the  third  group  of  cases  it  is  not  of  pneumothorax  that  the  patient 
dies,  but  of  the  original  disease  which  produced  the  pneumothorax.  This  is,  in 
most  cases,  phthisis. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  pneumothorax  is  nothing  more  than  a  more  or  less 
grave  complication,  which  may  accelerate  the  end,  though  it  be  not  of  itself  the 
«au8e  of  death ;  in  other  cases,  though  the  patient  is  actually  dying  of  phthisis, 
the  pneumothorax  which  has  been  produced  may  get  completely  well. 

PROGNOSIS. — In  dealing  with  prognosis,  we  must  presume  that  we  have 
a  case  of  complete  and  not  of  partial  pneumothorax  to  deal  with,  for  localised 
pneumothorax  is  comparatively  an  unimportant  affection ;  also  that  when  pneumo- 
thorax results  from  the  discharge  of  an  empyema  through  the  lung  or  externally 
through  the  chest  walls,  the  prognosis  is  that  of  empyema  and  not  of  pneumo- 
thorax, and  therefore  relatively  more  favourable. 

The  three  considerations  usually  embraced  by  the  common  term  *  prognosis ' 
require,  in  a  case  of  pneumothorax,  to  be  separately  dealt  with.  They  are,  first, 
the  immediate  risk  to  life ;  secondly,  the  possible  duration  of  life ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery.  Many  of  these  points  have  been  already 
incidentally  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  mortality  and  duration  of  the  disease. 

I.  As  regards  the  innnediate  risk  to  life, — This  is  always  great,  and  greatest 
during  the  early  hours  and  days  of  the  disease,  as  has  been  already  shown ;  so 
that,  speaking  generally,  other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  life  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  period  which  elapses  from  onset ;  but  in  any  given  case  the 
actual  prognosis  at  the  time  must  be  determined  by  many  other  considerations, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

(1)  The  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

(2)  The  eflect  produced  upon  the  opposite  lung,  and  the  amount  of  pre- 

vious disease  in  it. 

(3)  The  effect  upon  the  heart. 

(4)  The  general  strength  of  the  patient. 

(5)  The  nature  of  the   cause,   e.g,y  injury,  phthisis,  gangrene  of  the 

lung,  etc. 

(1)  The  urgency  of  the  symptoms, — This  is  measured  practically  by  the  amount 
of  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  which  is  often  so  extreme  that,  unless  relief  can  be 
given,  the  patient  must  die.  The  greater  the  relief  given  by  paracentesis,  and 
the  longer  the  interval  between  successive  paracenteses,  the  better  the  immediate 
prognosis. 

(2)  The  amdition  of  the  opposite  lung, — This  lung,  being  overworked,  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  strain  upon  it,  and  if  it  give  way,  the  physical  signs  of  con- 
gestion (i.e.,  of  bronchitis)  will  manifest  themselves.  Thus  it  is  that  rhonchus 
and  sibilus  become  signs  of  very  bad  omen. 
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The  amount  of  previous  disease  in  the  lung  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
lung  is  rendered  thereby  less  able  to  meet  the  extra  demands  made  upon  it. 

(3)  The  effect  upon  the  heart. — The  difficulty  of  circulation  throws  extra 
work  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  if  this  exceed  a  certain  amount, 
dilatation  and  its  consequences  will  be  the  result^  a  result  which  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  follow  if  the  heart  be  previously  diseased  or  enfeebled. 

(4)  The  general  strength  of  the  patient. — This  is  important  in  two  respects — 
first,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  muscular  power ;  for  this  is  taxed,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  respiratory  muscles  which  have  so  much  extra  work  to  do,  and  on  the 
other,  in  the  heart,  which,  in  a  weakly  patient,  is  all  the  more  likely  to  give 
way  rapidly :  secondly,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  general  stamina  or  powers  of 
endurance  of  the  patient. 

(5)  The  nature  of  the  cause, — Lastly,  a  good  deal  will  turn  upon  the  disease 
which  has  led  to  the  pneumothorax.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  phthisis, 
and  this  class  of  case  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  average. 

As  giving  a  prognosis  better  than  the  average,  may  be  instanced  cases  of 
pneumothorax  following  simple  injury,  such  as  a  stab  or  a  fractured  rib,  and  as 
giving  a  worse  prognosis,  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  for  these  are  almost 
invariably  fatal. 

II.  As  regards  the  duration  of  life^  if  the  urgent  initial  symptoms  have  passed 
off,  the  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  general  strength  of  the  patient,  and  upon 
the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  pneumothorax  is  associated ;  but  princi- 
pally upon  the  complications  to  which  the  pneumothorax  may  lead,  i.e.,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  effusion  and  its  character. 

III.  As  regards  recovery, — Speaking  generally,  the  number  of  recoveries  in 
pneumothorax  is  small.  Most  statistics  give  a  more  or  less  complete  recovery  in 
not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  figures  derived  from  the  St.  Bartholomew's  records  yield  over  25  per  cent.,  and  my  own 
cases  are  even  more  favourable  still. 

In  my  own  20  cases,  5  recovered  completely  and  remained  well  for  Ions  periods ;  in  8  the 
recovery  from  pneumothorax  was  complete,  but  the  patient  died  subsequenuy  of  phthisis ;  and 
in  3  others  recovery  was  incomplete.  Besides  these,  I  have  seen  one  otnor  case  in  consultation 
in  which  recovery  was  complete,  and  the  patient  has  remained  well  for  many  years. 

The  most  favourable  cases  are  those  in  which  no  effusion  takes  place.  The 
air  is  then  simply  absorbed,  and  often  with  considerable  rapidity.  Of  this 
result  there  were  4  instances,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  consultation  case 
referred  to. 

In  another  group  of  cases  effusion  forms,  but  it  is  serous,  and  recovery  then 
takes  place,  with  or  without  paracentesis,  just  as  it  does  after  ordinary  serous 
effusion. 

Sometimes  the  fluid,  after  being  removed  by  paracentesis,  does  not  re-form ; 
but  the  air  remains  for  some  time  longer,  though  it  is  ultimately  absorbed  also. 
In  other  cases  the  air  is  absorbed  first,  and  fluid  takes  its  place ;  the  case  then 
becomes  one  of  ordinary  serous  effusion,  and  recovers  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  effusion  is  purulent,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  serious ;  but  even 
some  of  these  cases,  in  time,  recover.  In  one  of  my  cases  expectoration  took  place 
through  the  lung,  and  in  the  end  the  patient  recovered  completely.  In  one  other 
the  pus  was  discharged  externally  and  recovery  was  imperfect,  the  patient  being 
left  with  a  discharging  sinus  for  more  than  twelve  months,  by  which  time  exter 
sive  phthisis  had  developed,  of  which  the  patient  before  long  died. 
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CASES  OF  RECOVERY. 
I.  Without  Effusion  of  Fluid  (Simple  Pnenmothoruc). 

Cask  1, — Aeu/e  plU/ti>is^I*iifiimolhorar  nfth'  left  side  -Icrelaping  in  ilit  hapital — CovtpMf 
rtotwry  in  fire  iBee/a — Ha/iid  jirognta  in  Iht  jifiChitia,  arui  death  gtibtequtnlly,  at  Aoma,  /rom 
jfAfAfiin.— Jriarths  L.,  aged  19,  was  admitted  into  the  Chest  Hoauital,  Victors  Park,  with  acuta 
pIlthisiB  of  tho  right  ajm,  aud  with  aoiue  eariy  mischief  oti  thelefC  side  also,  Tho  diaeoae  was 
probably  of  ahoat  thrpo  months'  duration.  On  Ajiril  7,  six  weoks  after  her  admission,  she  was 
seized  one  morning  vith  pain  in  tho  left  aide  and  aom?  ahortncaa  of  breath.  The  symptoms  wero 
not  very  urgent,  but  she  van  found,  on  examination,  to  have  pneumothorai  of  tbelefC  side,  with 
considerable  diaplacement  of  organs.  No  lluid  farmed  ;  the  air  was  abaorbed,  though  somewhat 
alowly,  and  by  May  14th  {i.e.,  five  weeks  from  the  onset)  the  two  layers  of  the  pfeurawere  lu 
contact  tu  most  places  and  diy  friotion  was  heard,  and  by  tbvend  of  the  month  (i.n.,  seven  weeks 
from  the  onset)  the  condition  of  the  aide  was  the  same  as  before  the  pneumothorax  ;  the  heart's 
apex  wa«  in  its  normal  place,  and  over  it  a  well-marked  pleuro-periearlial  friction  was  present, 
which  persisted  for  a  short  time  and  then  alae  disappeared. 

The  lune  re-expanded  cumplelely,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  little  impairmeut  of  percussion 
at  the  base  behind.  There  had  been  no  evidence  at  any  time  of  Quid,  and  succoasiou  had  been 
entirely  absent. 

The  temperature  was  hectic  tbronghout,  and  was  compleUIy  uiialTected  by  the  occurrence  of 
pnenmothonix. 

On  July  loth  she  left  the  hospital  at  har  friends'  request,  i.e.,  about  twelve  weeks  attar  tho 
onset  of  the  pneumothorax.  The  phthisis  had  all  the  time  been  making  very  rapid  progress, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  caused  the  patient's  death. 

Case  2. — Pnmmothoriuc.lefitidi,  tuilhimt  df finite  symptoms  at  time  of  tnacl,  tBtlkoui  effutiim, 
and  with  complete  recorxry. — Saumel  D.,  aged  4(i,  a  miner,  was  sent  up  to  me  by  Dr.  Parry  Jones, 
of  i'initun.  About  six  weeks  before  admission  he  was  at  work,  and  felt  a  pain  in  the  left  aide, 
which  made  his  breath  somewhat  short  The  dyspucca  was  not  severe,  so  that  be  was  able  to 
contiime  his  work,  and  he  remained  at  work  until  shortly  before  I  saw  him,  with  no  special 
discomfort  except  that  he  found  his  breath  a  little  shorter  than  usual  on  etTort.  For  this  he 
eonaulted  Dr.  Parrj'  Jones,  who  found  that  the  parent  hod  pneumothorax,  and  aent  him  up  to 
the  hospital  to  me,  although  tho  man  did  not  think  himself  ill  enough  to  be  placed  upon  the 
sick  list. 

The  whole  of  the  left  side  was  tympanitic  to  percussion  almost  to  the  veiy  margin  of  the  ribs  ; 
the  heart  was  dislilaccd,  so  that  impulse  was  felt  below  the  right  nipple,  ana  the  pleura  extended 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  opjiosite  the  tliird  rib.  Them  was  no  bell  sound 
or  succuBSion  ;  the  breath  sounds  were  absent  eveiywhere  except  in  the  interscapular  sjioce  and 
a  little  below  this,  and  here  the  breathing  was  exaggerated  and  some  metallto  tinkling  heard. 
The  movemeols  of  the  side  were  quit^  fi«a. 

I  made  the  following  note  at  the  time: — The  patient  has  pneumothorax  of  the  left  side. 
The  amphoric  breathing  and  metallio  tinkling  are  probably  produced  in  the  lung,  but  the 
ojwniua;  itself  is  closed.  The  free  movements  of  the  side  indicate  tliac  tlie  lung  is  not  bound 
down,  but  cxjiands  readily  ou  iuapirution. 

On  3rd  September  the  patient  was  i^uite  well,  the  air  completely  absorbed,  and  the  lung 
le-expanded.  The  following  note  was  theu  taken  : — The  percussion  is  equal  on  tlie  two  sides, 
the  cardiac  duluess  in  its  noi'mal  place  ;  the  stomach  resonance  is  a  little  higher  than  normal ; 
a  small  spot,  at  the  base  behind,  there  waa  probably  a  little  plBUrisj,  for  the  p 


was  slightly  impaired,  the  breath  sounds  feeble,  and  some  hue  crepitation,  probably  pleuHtio  frio- 
tiou,  heard  on  deep  inspiration.  Except  for  thin,  the  voice-  and  breath-soauda  were  nonual 
over  the  whole  side.  The  patient  gained  14  lbs.  in  weight  in  the  hospital,  and  looked  and  fblt 
quite  well. 

Once  or  twice  during  his  stay  he  had  a  tittle  liEemoptyBis,  from  which  he  had  sutTered 
occasionally  before  his  attack. 

Dr.  Parry  Jones  was  kind  enough  to  seiid  me  the  following  report  of  him,  ten  yoats  after  hia 
attack  of  pneumothorax : — "  I  find  Samuel  O.  has  been  at  work  ever  since  1880,  and  has  had 
no  illness.  He  apinars  to  be  now  in  good  health,  and  his  chest  is  in  every  way  riunnal.  1  hear, 
however,  from  a  doctor  who  saw  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  tliat  he  had  theu  a  very  slight  attack  of 

Seurisy  on  the  left  side,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sign  loft.     He  appears  to  be  very  vigorous,  and 
IS  recently  Bgured  in  an  affiliation  cose." 

Casb  S. — Maa,  uiuler  trtaimmt  for  phtkiaiM,  developed  right  pneumothorax—  Coincide 
reeottry  in  six  trtelct—lfelt  ttcelve  months  o/^Brwonit. ^-Alfred  B.,  aged  24,  had  been  undsr 
observation  for  some  Lime,  suffering  from  phthisis,  but  without  any  very  marked  physical  signi. 
On  7th  November  be  waa  auddeuly  seized  with  severe  pain  on  the  right  side,  and  dyapuoM,  and 
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a  taken  to  the  BojbI  Cheat  Hiraiiital,  where  Dr.  HoDsley  drew  off  a  large  quantity  of  ai 

;  by  means  of  the  aspirator.     The  jutieiit  left  that  hiwpital  and  cukme  uuder  mv  car 

days   later.      The  dyapucta    hud  disajipeanMl,  but  the  jiliyaioal  signs  uf  pneumothor 


obvious.  There  vob  no  dislenaion  of  the  Bide  to  sight  or  touch,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
subcutaneous  ein]ihyseiua  which  had  followed  the  paracenteaii. 

The  heart  wa^  displaced,  ao  that  the  apex  bout  was  felt  1  loch  Dulsldo  the  left  nipple  line  ; 
there  were  loud  bell  aounds  and  amphoric  breathing  over  the  whole  ude  ;  auocnssioo  waa  absent. 
Ou  l&tb  November  the  physical  ngnn  were  the  same,  the  bell  sounds  and  amphoric  breitbiDK 
well  marked.  Ou  20th  November  the  physical  signs  were  unaltered,  but  the  apei  of  the  heart 
had  returned  to  the  nipple  line.  On  Bth  DMremtiei  the  bell  sounds  had  disappeared,  and  did 
eot  subsequently  return  ;  the  amphoric  sounds  were  very  weak,  and  the  heart's  apex  was  within 
the  nipple  line.  On  20th  December  the  right  side  seemed  to  be  a  little  flatter  and  to  more 
somewhat  less  than  the  left,  but  otherwise  to  be  normal ;  the  amphoric  breathing  had  also 
disappeared,  and  natural  breathing  was  beard  over  the  whole  side,  back,  and  front,  while  the 
apex  of  the  heart  Was  in  ita  normal  place. 

Thus  within  six  weeks  the  air  bad  been  oomuletely  absorbed  and  the  lung  had  re'elpandad  ; 
the  ]>atient  seemed  perfectly  well  and  was  diachargcd.  He  was  oCton  seen  subsequently,  and, 
though  troubled  from  time  to  time  with  cough,  remained  in  better  health  than  usual,  and,  mdeod, 
gaioed  Qeab. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  streaky  hientoptysia  five  months  after  his  illscharge,  he  remained 
perfectly  well,  and  was  known  to  be  in  good  h^th  more  than  a  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
pueumul  borax. 

Cars  4. — I'lUttmotliorax,  right  suft,  probably  third  aUaek,  no  fiaid — CmnpliU  reeovtry. — 
William  D.,  ^cd  22,  was  diilicatfi  as  a  boy  and  was  subject  to  cough,  but  of  recent  yanrs  had 
grown  stronger,  and  beoome  fairly  active  and  atrong.  He  was  in  his  uaiial  health  until  last 
August,  when,  whilst  walking,  he  had  a  sudden  attack  of  pain  just  above  the  right  clavicle,  and 
fslt  a  bubbling  sensation  in  the  right  aide,  and  the  breath  suddenly  became  short.  Alter  this  he 
noticed  that  he  had  a  ''churchyaid  cough,"  huthe  was  able  to  keep  to  bis  work,  but  obliged  to 
■void  all  violent  exercise  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  he  got  quite  Weil. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  that  is  to  say,  four  months  later,  after  a  game  of  football,  in 
which  he  was,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  heavily  charged,  he  became  agam  short  of  breath. 
This  lasted  about  a  month,  but  in  the  end  he  again  got  perfectly  welL  He  remained  well  until 
just  before  Christmas  [U3rd  December),  when  suddenly,  after  getting  up  in  the  morning,  the 
shortness  of  breath  again  appeared,  and  continued  so  until  his  admiiision  into  the  hospital  on 
4th  January.  He  was  then  found  to  have  pneumothorax  of  the  right  side.  The  chest  was  fairly 
well  developed,  but  was  a  little  Hat  in  the  upper  ]iart ;  the  heart's  apex  was  in  the  left  nipple 
line,  but  the  pleuritic  hyper- resonance  extended  across  iJie  sternum  for  nearly  an  inch  to  thelell. 
On  the  right  side  the  breathing  was  amphoric  is  character,  but  no  bell  sound  was  obtained  and 
[  no  succussion.  The  liver  duluess  in  front  was  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  seventh  rib,  so  that  the 
I    ^mpanitic  jiercussion  did  not  extend  exactly  to  the  costal  arch. 

'  The  diagnoMB  made  was  that  the  )iatient  had  had  pneumothorax,  and  that  the  air  had  been 
partly  absorbed.  The  patient  pmsenCfld  no  symptoms  ;  the  temperature  was  normal  and  he 
seemed  well,  so  that  on  the  17th  he  was  alluwsd  to  get  up,  and  on  the  Sith  was  up  all  day.  He 
could  get  about  without  any  shortness  of  breath,  and  the  physical  signs  were  nut  much  altered. 

OuSth  Februaiy  the  following  note  was  taken  i^Shape  of  the  chest  symmetrical ;  movements 
free,  but  a  little  more  expansion  on  the  left  side  than  the  right  on  deep  iuspiratiou  ;  liver  now 
stands  at  the  sixth  rib  in  the  ninjile  line  on  the  right  side  ;  cardiac  dulness  normal  in  place  and 
size.     Percussion  note  still  a  little  hyper- resonant  on  the  right  side,  the  left  normal. 

The  breath  sounds  vesicular  and  audible  down  to  the  iMse,  though  a  littlu  more  distinct  at 
the  Buex  than  elsewhere.  A  little  fine  cr«|iitatioii  in  the  mid'axillary  line  was  beard,  where  eome 
]iain  hod  been  complained  of, 

The  patient  was  seen  many  times  subsequently,  and  was  known  to  be  in  excellent  health  for 
nisny  months,  when  be  became  lost  to  observation. 

Case  5. — J'neiitaolhorax  in  an  appareniln  IteaUhf/  girl — Rteorery. — The  following  account 
of  the  case  was  sent  me  by  Dr.  Waldo  of  Clitton  : — "  The  young  lady,  aged  IG,  thought  she  felt 
something  give  way  in   her  rieht  tide  when   dancing-     She  was  first  seen   by  me  on  14th 
August   1890.  wlien  ahe  oomp1a;aed  of  a  sharp  pain  under  the  right  collar  bone.     The  heart'e 
ajiex  waa  half  an  inch  oulaide  the  nipple  line  on  the  left  aide,  and  there  were  the  ordinair 
signs  of  pneumothorax,  but  no  saccussion.      Shortly  afterwards  you  saw  her  and  recommended 
that  she  should  stajr  in  bed  for  some  weeka.     I  have  a  note  that  on  the  eth  of  October  1390  the 
heart's   apex   was  lu  its  normal  position,  and  the  respiraloiy  murmur  equally  good  on  f 
side.     The  patient  had  never  spat  any  blood,  and  tliere  were  no  signs  of  tubercle.     Her  W 
was  6  stone  14  lbs.     1  have  seen  tlie  patient  avXy  n  few  times  since,  as  far  as  1  can  recolltot 
I  have  evDiy  rMson  U>  think  that  the  patient  is  atill  in  good  health." 


3.  With  Seroni  or  Sero-puiulent  EETusioD  (Kydro-paetunothorax). 

Cask  i. — Plteunialharaj:  vUh  Mro-paraitnt  tjvtiun  of  tKree  monl/ui'  duration. — WJIIiaiu 
G.  v.,  22,  »  Ubonrer,  wu  quite  well  till  three  mnntha  &go,  when  he  vaa  uttAcksd  at  night  with 
Budden  dyipncu,  bu  that  he  faiiitAd.  He  got  gndukll;  worae,  htid  sume  cough  and  eipeplnra- 
tiou,  Bpat  a  little  blood  a  Tew  times,  but  onTy  about  an  ounce  at  the  most ;  began  to  aweat  at 
night  and  tci  Itiae  lleah.  After  a  few  dajs  lie  got  better,  but  was  never  well  enuugli  to  go  out. 
He  renuiDed  in  the  name  oonditiou  till  a  pain  in  the  right  aids  Eot  in,  which  gave  him  a  grrat 
dial  of  dialrtwH,  bo  that  arter  a  few  days'  suiTering  he  apgilied  Tor  adniisnion  to  the  hospital  and 
wu  taken  in,  three  taontbs  after  the  original  attack.  He  was  then  Tound  to  have  hydro- 
pneumothorai  of  the  right  aide  ;  the  heart's  ajiei  was  an  inch  and  a  half  ualside  tbe  left 
nipple ;  is  he  lay  in  bed  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  right  side  was  resonant  down  to  the 
margin  uf  the  liba  ;  tbe  liver  wsb  displiiecd  in  tbe  usual  way  ;  the  breath  souudswere  completely 
abaent ;  the  bell  itound  was  well  marked,  and  so  was  succusiiiou,  which  had  a  metallic 
oharacter. 

There  wan  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  the  level  rising,  on  sitting  forwani,  up 
to  tbe  sixth  rib  in  the  nipple  lino.  Tbe  temperature  was  slightly  raised,  reaching  100°  or  101 ' 
every  evening,  but  dropping  lo  99°  at  other  times  of  the  day. 

The  patient  wsa  admitted  on  4th  May,  and  by  the  22nd  of  May  the  side  had  become  much 
mure  din  tended. 

Tlie  superficial  veins  on  the  rigbt  side  of  the  thorax  were  greatly  dilated,  the  course  of  the 
blood  beiuK  from  above  downwards ;  so  were  also  tbe  veins  of  the  right  arm  and  the  right  aide 
of  the  uec£  It  was  evident  thftt  there  was  considerable  intrapleural  iirexaure,  although  but 
little  dyspnoea  was  experienced  when  the  |«tient  was  lying  still.  The  displacement  of  organs 
was  extreme. 

On  the  2Gth  May  the  patient  was  aspirated,  Air  was  allowed  Xa  escape  as  long  as  it  would. 
The  gas  was  analysed  roughly,  and  appeared  to  contain  abont  12  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 
There  were  removed  by  the  asjiirator  41  ounces  of  a  sero-purulent  flnid  with  thick  flakes,  which 
WIS  faintly  alkaline,  bad  a  specific  gravity  of  1020,  and  became  almost  solid  on  boiling.  The 
whole  of  the  eflusion  could  not  be  removed,  as  the  patient  began  to  oougb  and  fee)  faint.  The 
heart's  apex  returned,  afler  the  operation,  nearly  3  mches  in  linear  measnrement,  and  beat  nearly 
under  the  nipple. 

The  intra- pleural  pressure  was  estimated  and  found  to  be,  on  expiration,  13^  inches  of  water, 
on  inspiration  SJ  inches  of  water,  so  that  there  was  a  respiratorv  oscillation  of  nearly  6}  inches. 
On  eiaraining  the  patient  four  days  later,  it  was  found  that  no  succusBion  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  fell  sound  was  audible  only  over  the  upj)er  jwrt  of  the  lung  postoriorl^, 
u  far  down  as  tbe  apine  of  the  scapula  ;  in  the  inter-scapular  space  some  distant  amphoric 
breathing  was  beard,  but  elsewhere,  as  before,  no  breath-  or  voice-sounds  were  to  be  detected. 

In  the  couiw  of  the  next  few  days  tbe  fluid  evidently  was  accumulating  again,  snccassion, 
which  was  absent^  returned,  and  the  veins  on  the  cheat  became  more  dilated,  much  as  they 
hod  been  before  the  paracentesis. 

On  16th  June  a  second  paracentesis  was  performed,  The  pleural  pressure  amounted  to  S 
inches  of  water  with  a  respiratory  variation  of  not  more  thou  1}  inch.  No  air  escaped,  but  fluid 
came  at  once,  and  22  ounces  of  sero- purulent  fluid  were  removed,  which,  however,  contained 
much  less  pus  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 

On  22nd  June  the jatient  felt  and  looked  better,  and  breathing  was  greatly  relieved.  8ne- 
cuaaion  was  absent.  The  amphoric  breathing  and  boll  sound  were  beard  only  about  tbe  apper 
part  of  the  right  interscapular  sluice. 

By  29th  ilune  the  a{>ek  of  the  heart  hod  retnmed  almost  to  its  normal  place.  The  bell 
souna  was  beard  only  in  the  supra-spinons  fossa  and  in  tbe  upper  {art  of  the  interscapular 
space.  There  was  no  Buccussion,  The  breath  sounds  were  hardly  different  in  character  from 
those  on  the  opjiosite  side. 

Although  Uiere  was  a  little  dulness  on  sitting  up,  it  was  evident  that  the  fluid  had  almost 
entirely  disapiieared,  that  the  lung  hod  expanded  partially  in  its  lower  part,  and  that  fluid 
could  not  be  present  ia  anytliing  more  than  a  slight  amount. 

One  month  later  the  following  notes  were  taken  :— "The  right  side  is  a  little  contracted, 
hut  the  movements  are  free,  especially  in  the  lower  parts,  though  not  quite  so  free  as  on  the 
opposite  side.  Percussion  is  somewhat  impaired  over  the  whole  aide,  except  at  the  apex,  back 
and  front,  where  it  is  still  somewhat  hyjier- resonant ;  over  this  area  the  vocal  vibrations, 
vocal  resonance,  and  breath  sounds  are  less  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  bell  sound  ia  still 
audible.  Elsewhere  the  voice-  and  hreath-sounds  are  fairly  normal,  Tbe  heart's  apex 
hardly  half  an  inch  outside  its  normal  place.  The  veins  of  the  right  arm,  neck,  anci  ohi  . 
are  still  somewhat  dilated."  The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  pneimiothorol  had  hecome 
limited  to  a  very  small  area  at  the  apex  ;  and  although  the  peniusaiou  was  a  little  impaired  in  '*" 
lowsr  part  of  the  chest,  that  the  lung  had  expandca  freely,  and  wh  funetiuuatJng  nonnally. 
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On  34th  August  recovery  seemed  to  be  almost  complete,  except  th&t  the  side  was  a  little 
Qatteued,  and  its  movements  slightlir  restricted  as  cerapared  with  tha  other.  The  roico-  and 
breath -Bounds,  though  somewhat  rougher  than  on  the  left  side,  wore  athenrise  not  abnnmwl  ;  the 
apex  of  the  hesrt  was  in  its  normal  place,  the  superficial  veins  were  still  a  liltU  dilated.  The 
breathing  was  not  in  the  least  short,  even  on  going  up  and  dawn  stairs  ;  the  patient  had  gained 
fleah,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  well. 

This  case  was  under  observation  in  the  year  I8S3.  1  saw  the  patient  last  in  ISaS.  The 
chest  appeared  absolately  healthy,  and  it  was  quite  imposaible  t<i  tell  Chat  there  hod  ever  been 
anything  the  matter  with  it. 

C^Br.^.—Ca^e  qfpklhiiia  iaidtTtuheKidiiiinatn%mt,li/tpntumoOutrax—SeTOua  tffusim — 
Paraceiitais — Recovery — Eiearreitee  three  vMk»  later,  without  ejvtion — Reeorery. — Edward  M., 
24,  seaman,  had  suffered  frora  phthiaia  for  about  nine  months,  and  came  into  the  huspttal  for 
the  puriKiie  of  having  Koch'i  treatment  applied.  He  presented  well-marked  signs  of  pbthiab 
at  the  left  a|iex.  The  disease  did  Dot  appear  to  be  active,  for  the  temperature  was  normal  on 
admission,  and  though  the  injectiona  of  tuben-ulia  were  followed  by  the  usual  rise,  the  tempera- 
tore  soon  returned  to  normal  and  remained  so, 

On  May  13th  the  patient  suddenly  wolte  up  in  the  niRht  with  a  violent  pain  in  tha  left  aide 
of  his  chest,  but  it  eiUnded,  he  »aid,  from  the  left  ear  down  tu  Che  margin  of  the  ribs.  The 
patient  had  a  rigor,  and  the  temperature  ruse  to  103,  Che  dyspncea  was  oonxiderahle,  so  that  the 
patient  could  hardly  siwak  a  word.  Pueuinothorai  was  found  on  the  left  side,  and  on  14lh  May 
the  following  note  was  token ; — 

The  whole  left  aide  was  tym|uinitio  to  percussion  and  the  heart  displaced  far  on  to  the  right 
aide,  and  over  the  whole  of  it  the  bell  sound  waa  heard.  At  the  base  there  was  dulness,  which. 
in  the  recumbent  position,  rose  high  into  the  axilla.  Succuseion  woa  easily  elicited.  It  was 
evident  that  besides  the  paflnmathorax  there  voa  a  large  eSuidon,  and  on  account  of  its  npid 
formation  ita  nature  was  probably  serous. 

Paracentesis  was  prformed  ;  aquantitr  of  a  ir  escaped,  and  23  ow.  of  serum  were  drawn  off, 
The  specific  gravity  was  1018.  The  intra- pleural  pressure  on  inspiration  was  +4  inches  of 
water,  and  on  expiration  +  5,  with  a  respiratory  oscillatiou  of  1  inch. 

The  patient  stood  the  o]ieraCion  well,  but  towards  the  end  of  it  complained  of  pain  in  the 
precoTdiai  reuion,  and  on  auscultation  here  pleuro- pericardial  friction  was  heard.  The  heart 
returned  nearly  lo  its  normal  position. 

On  1st  June,  nearly  a  fortmght  later,  the  following 

' '  The  heart's  apex  is  now  only  about  an  inch  (rom 
ance  is  distinct ;  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds 
are  heard  everywhere,  even  down  to  the  base 
behind,  so  that  there  can  be  but  little  fluid 
left.  There  is  no  succussion,  and  the  bell  sound 
is  gone.  It  is  evident  that  the  air  has  com- 
pletely diaa]>peared  and  the  fluid  nearly  eo." 

Ob  8tb  Juue  the  patient,  after  a  violent 
attack  of  coughing,  was  seized  again  with 
pain  in  his  left  aide. 

His  breath  became  short,  and  his  tem}<era- 
ture,  which  had  been  for  some  daya  normal, 
rose  e.gBin  to  about  102'  ;  the  bell  sound 
returned  in  the  tniddle  part  of  the  cheat ;  that 
is  to  say.  It  was  not  obtained  over  the  apex  in 
front,  nor  at  the  base  behind. 

On  25tb  June  the  following  note  was 
taken :— The  diagram  shows  Che  irregular 
area  over  which  the  bell  sound  is  heard. 
There  is  no  succussion.  From  the  physical 
signs  it  is  evident  that  the  imjiaired  percussion 
behind  is  due  to  thickened  pleura,  and  that 

the  irregularity  of  the  area  in  which  the  air  is  ~ 

contained  is  duo  to  the  irregular  adhesion  of  a  Fig.  160. 

[lartly  expanded  lun^. 


Gradually  the  air  was  absorbed  and   the 
lung  ex))anded   as   before,  so   that   by   10th 
July  the  condition  was  vsry  ranch  that  which 
the  patient  presented  at  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  with  the  e 
there  was  a  httle  dulliesa  at  the  base  due  tu  thickened  pleura. 

On  July  24th  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the  nospital  in  much  the  same 
he  had  been  on  his  entry. 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

Casb  8 PaeuvuAhiiTiar,  of  tht  Itfl  mU  in  an  appamttfy  henUhy  jitrton  leit^iit  inarloi 

ij/mptotna — CtninderabU  t/fwion,  iip(mlatiiouiilfi  abtorbtii — Compute  Ttcoverji— Six  tnoidha  latrr 
pneumothorax  of  ihi  right  sidi  mth  much  duipitaa,  tuithoul  effation,  alia  loilh  fompUU 
Tertttry. — Arthur  F.,  21,  &  well-develojied,  he»Ithy-Iookiii){  man,  was  Muiod  on  Bth  NoTBmber 
with  sharp  pain  between  hia  ahouldens. 

Lat«r  ID  the  day  he  oomplsined  of  tightness  in  his  chest  and  pain  on  breathing.  Thiwe 
BTmptoms  continned,  so  that  he  Tclt  obliged  Ui  reuiaiu  at  home,  though  not  in  tied.  He  did, 
daring  the  succeeding  Tortnight,  actusll;  go  to  work  on  two  d&ys  in  the  week.  The  iisiu  was 
worse  at  night,  when  he  often  frit  )><>[,  and  sweated,  and  sleep  was  broken.  He  had  lust  flash 
and  strengtS  rapidly,  and  foeling  ill,  came  to  the  hoBpital.  With  the  eiceptioa  of  a  little 
rhmmatiEn)  now  and  then,  he  had  been  in  iwrfectly  good  health  all  his  life,  bat  a  few  dAya 
before  the  onset  of  the  present  illness  he  hod  got  very  wet,  and  worked  all  day  afterwards  in  fais 
damp  cloth H. 

It  tr»nB|iired  BUbBequently  that  on  one  occasion,  1)  years  ago,  the  patient  had  ouCB  s{«t  up 
a  little  blood,  about  two  teas]>oonfuls  only. 

The  patient  came  under  observation  eighteen  days  after  the  onset  of  his  illnesB,  rii.,  on 
28rd  November,     He  was  then  found  to  have  pneumothorax  of  the  left  aide. 

The  whole  front  of  the  side  was  tympanitic,  with  well-marked  bell  sound  si 
ffood  deal  of  fluid  was  present,  the  level  reaching  up  to  the  mid-siilla  as  the  |iatieiit  lay  upon 

bis  hsck.    Tlie  vocal  vibration,  vocal  resonance,  and  breath  '-  -— —  -' '  -' 

the  whole  side,  but  hod  a  wimewhat  amphoric  character  on  cou, 


Fig.  161. 
Diagram  showing  tlie  |)oaitiun  of  the  organs.  Diagr 
The  shading  in  thi-  axilla  showa  the  level 
of  the  fluid.  Over  tlie  area  of  Btdmach 
leionancethe  |iercu8sion,  though  impaired, 
is  not  dull,  due,  no  doubt,  to  aome  dLsten- 
sion  of  the  stomach  below. 

The  temperature  was  IDS'  at  its  iDaximum,  but  (or  the  greater  patt  of  the  day  a  good  d«al 
billow  that.     A  needle  was  inserted  and  clear  serous  fluid  obtained. 

Ab  there  were  no  urgFot  symptiims,  the  {latient  was  not  interfered  with  ;  was  kept  in  bed 

quietly  and  treati^  on  general  liuea.      By  5th  December  it  was  evident  that  the  fluid  was  being 

■bHurlx'd,  aud  that  there  was  great  improvement  taking  place  in  the  side,  and  on  the  12th  the 

s  ukcn  (^.  diagram): — "Outside,  but  ruUowing  the  line  of  cardiac  dulness, 

I]  mi  place,  is  an  area  of  hyper-resonanoe  about  2  inches  in  width.     Elsewhere 

iiii.'nhatimpairBd,  but  not  anywhere  dull.     The  vocal  vibiuliona  are  beard 

|.«iid  Ifliovcr  the  u'lidle  side,  though  not  quite  as  distinctly  on  the  right,  but  the  breath  st 

'■!  except  in  the  upper  jart,  and  there  thereis  a  little  crepitation^robnbly  friction, 
n.  There  is  now  no  longer  anv  bell  sound  or  auccuaaion.  The  Huid  has  been 
ibsorbed;  the  1  ung  has  exiianded  to  a  great  extent  above,  though  it  is  posdbla 
reeoDant  area  a  small  amount  of  air  still  remains  in  the  pleura  ;  at  any  rats, 
bell  sound  was  obtained  a  few  days  ago,  though  It  is  absent  now." 


PNEUMOTHORAX. 


«  disa|ipeur«],  mill  tlie  physical  signs  bncame 
1  oil  respocta  well,  and  eicapt  that  the  left 


Fig.  163. 

Diagram  ahotriug  the  ;io«itioa  of  oi^na  ii 

the  second  attack  of  pnenmothoraz. 


Sec.  72.] 

Ill  a  few  days  more  even  this  hjper-reaoQant  n 
practicallj  normal  over  tho  wbole  eide. 

On  lUth  Jsnnaij  the  putient  was  discharKed, 
side  of  the  chest  moved  a  little  leas  freely  U^an 
the  light,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
chest  had  bean  atfected. 

About  Sve  months  later,   Ifitli  Jnne,  the 

Elitient,  having  in  the  interval  been  in  good 
ealtli,  was  seuud  in  the  night  suddenly  with 
severe  dyspniea  and  pain  in  the  right  eide.  He 
was  admitted  the  neEt  day,  and  ^und  to  have 
pneumothorax  of  the  right  aide  {tf.  diagram); 
the  dyspniEa,  though  urgent,  was  not  extreme. 
Oenerul  measures  were  adopted,  with  relief,  and 
on  2Srd  June  it  was  obvious  that  the  air  wtis 
being  absorbed,  tor  the  heart's  agiex  was  1  inch 
nearer  the  sternum.  On  the  27th  the  liver  had 
rieen,  bo  that  its  upper  border  was  at  the  sixth 
rib  in  the  nipple  line.  On  the  30th  auccuaaiou 
was  obtained,  though  only  with  difficultv,  hut 
there  were  no  other  siKns  of  fluid.  On  4th  July 
auceuitsion  coiild  no  longer  he  obtained.  On 
7th  August  the  lung  was  iu  contact  with  the 
chest  walls  everywhere,  and  some  friction  wbis 
heard  at  the  base  behind.     Recovery  was  now 

I  have  seen  the  piitient  lately,  i.e.,  6  years 
from  his  lust  attack,  and  he  is  perfectly  well, 
and  the  chest  shows  no  signs  of  abnormality. 

Case  i.—rneumalluinu  irilh  sfraui  ejiuion — Paraeenltiii — Abaorptioa  of  air — Partial 
r«ait«ry.— Frederick  L.,  aged  3l,  v/aa  in  good  health,  a^iaejit  for  a  alight  cough  during  the  Inst 
KX  mouths,  till  eleven  weeks  tgo,  when  on  risLng  ooe  nioming  he  found  that  ne  could  not  draw 
his  breath  freely,  and  that  he  had  a  little  pain  in  hia  right  side.  He  tried  to  go  on  with  his 
work,  but  found  that  he  was  unable  to  do  eo,  and  had  to  take  to  bed,  where  he  remained  for  a 
fortnight. 

After  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  go  back  and  do  light  work  up  to  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, though  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  he  had  found  his  breathing  getting  gradoally 
more  and  more  short. 

Ou  admissiou  ho  was  found  to  have  pneumothorax  of  the  right  aide,  with  a  considerable 

amount  of  efluaion.     Succuaaion  and  bell  sounda  woi" — " '— '  —- '  ■' — " *— ' 

Kgophony  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  There  was  tl 
The  fluid  in  the  recumbent  position  reached  up  to  tl 
as  high  as  the  third  rib.  The  temperature  iiise  t 
admission,  and  subsequently  fell  to  normal. 

Three  weeks  later  [laracentestB  was  performed,  and  80  ozs.  of  clear  seram  removed,  with  great 
relief.  The  intr»-(ilenral  pressure  was  lero.  The  organs  returned  nearly  t«  their  normal  places ; 
the  iiatient  was  i|aite  comfortable,  and  suffered  no  distress  from  the  a|>eriitian. 

Gradually,  however,  the  fluid  reaccumulated,  and  when  the  patient  decided  to  leave  the 
hospital,  a  month  later,  hie  conditiou  was  much  the  eame  aa  on  admission.  After  the  patient 
had  been  out  of  the  hospital  for  a  month  he  returned  to  show  himself.  The  lines  of  dulness 
were  much  as  before,  but  there  was  no  succusuon,  and  the  breath  sounds  were  audible  all  over 
the  rveonant  upper  jiart.  The  lower  part  of  the  chest  oontaiued  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  but  no 
«uccus»on  CDidd  be  olicited.  The  patient  said  that  he  had  heard  the  splashing  sound  in  his 
right  side  on  leaving  the  hospital,  but  tliat  it  gradually  decreased,  and  had  been  absent  for  the 
last  three  weeks. 

The  ])atient  now  passed  from  observation,  and  his  subsequent  career  is  not  known.  The  air 
bad  been  all  absorbed,  and  the  ca.se  had  become  one  of  simple  pleuritic  elfusion.  However,  as 
he  felt  well  enough  to  do  some  work,  and  would  not  submit  to  ujieratiou,  nothing  further  could 

3.  With  Purulent  Effosioo  (Pro-pneumothorax). 
Case  10, — ie/l  pntumoUu>rajc — Strmu  effusim — ParauntttU — Stipparatioii  of  panelnre — 
Empyeiaa — Sinttt  If/l— Death  from  lAUiiri*  mnu  mimlKt  laUr. — Edward  J.,  48,  had  been  ailing 
for  twelve  months  with  indejinite  ayniptoms,  when  he  was  seized  suddenly  one  night  with  vnrv 
Hvere  dyspnoea,  with  cough  and  pain  in  the  left  side.     A  fortnight  later  he  was  admitt 


veil  marked,  and  there  wsa  well-marked 
e  usual  dli|ilacement  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
e  level  of  the  fifth  rib,  and  on  sitting  up 
~   ir  days  after 


r  101'  for  three  o 
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e  reinoved.    Ttie 


the  hoBpital.  He  was  sutferiiig  very  touEidenible  djupniL'jt,  i 
but  alter  beiug  in  the  liobjiital  for  u  f«w  hours  he  r^liMi.  H 
of  the  left  Bide,  with  a  large  amount  of  fluid. 

Ton  days  after  admission  he  was  tapped,  and  74  oia.  of  clear  serous  fluid  w 
intra-pleursl  jiressare  was  S  inehea  of  water. 

After  tlie  operation  subcutaneous  omphjBema  developed.  Fourteen  days  later  he  was  taiiiied 
a  oacond  time ;  the  pressure  then  was  4^  incliea  on  expiration,  1  inch  on  inspiration,  with  ■ 
resjoratory  oscillation  of  3}  inulies.     This  time  no  fluid  could  be  obtained. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  puneture  suppurated,  and  ultimately  a  communicatioii  was 
formed  with  tbe  pleura,  through  which  a  diaoharga  of  thin  sero-purulent  fluid  took  place. 

From  this  time  the  patient  slowlv  improved,  the  luug  re-eipanded,  and,  after  four  months, 
the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  a  tairly  good  state  of  health,  with  a  discharging  bldus  in  his  left 
side.  The  laofc  had  expanded  fairly  well  over  the  whole  side,  but  there  were  obvious  signs  of 
phthisis  at  the  left  apex. 

Some  three  or  four  months  later  he  was  readmitted  into  the  hospital  liecauae  his  health  bod 
been  faUing.  The  condition  in  the  aide  was  much  as  it  was  before  ;  the  lung  hod  expanded  over 
the  greater  |iort  of  the  chest,  and  the  empyema  cavity  was  ijuite  a  small  one.  Aa  the  discharge 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  free,  the  a]>eniug  won  somewhat  extended  with  the  Icnife  and  a  drainage 
tube  put  in.  The  phthisis  mode  rapid  strides,  and  a  few  months  lat^r,  about  twelve  months 
from  the  conunencBmaat  of  the  pueumothorar,  had  involved  both  sides.  Ultimately  the  patient 
died  of  phthisis. 

Cask  11. — Left  pijo-pncuniotkorax — Diteharge  throu(i\  the  lung— Partial  Teeomry. — Walter 
C,  29,  came  under  observation  with  left  pyo-pneumotliorax.  No  deilnite  historf  of  ita  onset 
could  be  obtsined.  Tho  patient  had  1>eeu  ailing  for  three  years  with  a  cough,  which  had  been 
much  worae  during  the  last  twelve  months.  He  had  occasionally  spat  a  little  blood,  and  suffered 
from  night  sweats  and  loss  of  flesh  recently. 

The  signs  of  pneumothorax  were  obvious,  but  succossion  was  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  the 
amount  of  Quid  was  not  large.  The  left  tung  was  odhei-etit  at  the  a)>ex,  whero  there  were  the 
signs  of  early  phthisis.  The  symptorns  were  not  in  any  way  urgent,  and  did  not  call  for  any 
active  treatment.  In  a  fortnight  both  the  air  and  the  fluid  were  reduced  in  amount,  and  the 
Jiatient  had  gained  3  lbs.  in  weight.     Succussion,  also,  was  more  dilficult  to  elicit. 

Tlie  patient  then  began  to  spit  up  pus,  and  this  soon  increased  in  amount  With  the  &ee 
expectoration  of  the  pus  the  condition  of  the  patient  improved. 

Nothing  further  was  dons,  and  in  six  weelts'  time  the  patient  left  the  hospital  greatly 
improved  in  general  health.  The  signs  of  pyo-]meumothotBx  still  persisted,  though  not  quite 
to  the  same  degree,  and  some  ounces  of  pus  were  being  expectorated  daily.  It  would,  I  thmk, 
have  been  well  to  have  ujierated  on  this  case  and  laid  the  side  freely  open,  but  this  was  prevented 
by  the  patient's  leaving  the  hosjiital. 

FORMS  OF  PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Partial  aad "Complete. — In  piirtial  pueumothorax  the  iiff'ectioQ  is  limited 
or  localised  to  a  part  of  the  pleura,  and  that  often  a  amall  part.  It  is  not  a 
common  affection,  and  occurs  most  frequently  as  the  result  of  a  localised 
empyema,  when  air  gains  acc«HS  to  it,  or  where  decomposition  occurs  in  its  coD' 
tente.  The  limitation  of  the  pueumothonti  is  due  to  the  lung  being  fixed  by 
adhesions  all  round  it.  Some  aulbora  niaiutaiu  that  the  division  is  of  no  \-slue, 
because,  in  nearly  every  case  of  pneumothonui,  there  are  adhesions  more  or  less 
extensive  at  the  apex,  ao  that  actually  the  whole  pleura  is  but  rarely  affected. 

What  is  generally  meant,  when  the  term  "  pneumothorax "  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  is  that  the  air  occupies  the  whole  or  very  nearly  the 
whole  pleura,  and  clinically  there  is  all  the  diilerenco  between  those  forms 
of  pneumothorax  iu  which  the  heart  and  mediastinum  are  displaced,  and  the 
opposite  hmgao  profoundly  affected,  and  a  limited  or  partial  pneumothorax,  it) 
which  these  displacements  are  absent. 

Open,  closed,  and  valvular.— Except  where  there  ia  a  very  large  opening 
in  the  chest  wall,  so  that  the  air  passes  out  on  expiration  as  freely  as  it  enters  on 
inspiration,  all  pneumothorax  is  at  first  valvular,  at  any  rate  more  or  less,  i.e., 
the  air  finds  more  or  less  difficulty  on  expiratiou.     Thus  the   pleura  becomes 

e  and  more  full  of  air  and  the  Innga  more  and  more  compressed,  and  this 
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obviously  tends  to  close  the  hole  more  or  less  completely.  When  the  hole  is  of 
an  ordinary  size,  it  will  become  patent  on  inspiration,  and  thus  admit  air,  but  only 
so  long  as  the  pressure  in  the  pleura  is  less  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  air- tubes. 
As  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides  is  equal,  no  more  air  can  enter,  and 
the  hole  remains  closed.  If  the  edges  cohere,  the  hole  will  become  permanently 
closed ;  if  not,  so  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  pleura  is  diminished,  as  it  may 
be  by  paracentesis,  the  orifice  may  open  again  and  air  pass  again  into  the  pleura. 
This  is  the  explanation  in  many  cases  of  the  return  of  dyspnoBa  after  paracentesis. 
The  subject  has  already  been  referred  to  more  than  once,  incidentally,  but  as 
I  do  not  think  the  classification  has  the  great  importance  once  attributed  to  it,  it 
need  not  be  further  discussed. 

The  forms  of  pneumothorax  which  deserve  further  consideration  are  four — 

1.  That  in  which  it  develops  without  any  special  symptoms  {Latent  pneumo- 

thorax), 

2.  That  in  which  it  occurs  in  persons  who   have,  till   then,  presented   no 

obvious  signs  of  disease  {Pneumothorax  in  the  apparently  healthy), 

3.  That  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  attack  on  the  same  side  {Recurrent 

pneumothorax). 

4.  That  in  which  it  occurs  on  both  sides  (a)  either  at  the  same  time,  or  (h) 

after  an  interval  {Double  pneumothorax). 

Latent  Pneumothorax. — This  is  the  name  given  to  those  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax, rare  but  remarkable,  in  which  the  severe  symptoms  which  usually  mark 
the  onset  are  entirely  absent,  or  so  slight  as  not  to  suggest  what  has  occurred. 
The  cases  fall  into  two  groups:  first,  that  in  which  the  patients  are  already 
under  observation  for  some  grave  affection  of  the  lung,  usually  phthisis; 
secondly,  that  in  which  the  patients  are  apparently  healthy  at  the  time  of  onset. 

(a)  Where  the  patients  have  some  previous  lung  disease. 

Case  12. — Alice  R.,  aged  21,  was  under  my  own  care  with  acute  phthisis,  the  apices  of  both 
lungs  being  affected,  the  right  most  She  hsid  been  lying  entirely  m  bed  for  some  weeks,  and 
was  apparently  improving.  The  usual  weekly  examination  of  the  chest  had  been  made  carefUlIy, 
and  on  the  day  following,  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  had  been  previously  in  its  normal  place, 
was  found  beating  in  the  middle  of  the  left  axilla.  Further  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
pneumothorax  on  the  right  side.  Careful  enquiry  was  made  of  the  patient  and  of  the  night- 
nurse,  but  failed  to  elicit  the  history  of  any  symptom  or  change  observed  by  the  nurse,  or  felt  by 
the  patient  during  the  night  when  the  pneumothorax  must  have  occurred.  Subsequently 
purulent  effusion  (£veloped,  and  80  ozs.  of  pus  were  removed  by  paracentesis.  In  the  end  tJ^e 
patient  gradually  sank  and  died  of  exhaustion. 

Case  18. — A  similar  case  was  under  my  care  in  a  lad  of  16,  who  was  suffering  from  acute 
phthisis.  The  pneumothorax  developed  on  the  second  day  after  the  patient  came  under  observa- 
tion ;  this  lad  also  soon  after  died  of  phthisis.  The  pneumothorax  occurred  on  the  side  least 
affected  with  tubercle  ;  post-mortem^  6  ozs.  of  pus  were  found  in  the  pleura,  and  the  perforation 
was  latent. 

{b)  Where  the  patients  present  no  signs  of  previous  lung  disease,  or  where 
they  have  been  previously  in  apparently  good  health. 

Case  14. — The  first  case  of  this  kind  I  saw  occurred  in  an  elderly  man,  of  about  50  years  of 
age,  who  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  because  he  looked  ill.     His  health  had 
been  recently  failing,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  suffering  possibly  from  malignant  disease.    This 
])atient  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  previously  healthy,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  presented  no  definite 
signs  of  disease,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  urgent  symptoms,  and  to  the  aamission  at  the  same 
time  of  many  other  serious  cases,  the  complete  examination  of  this  patient  was  not  made  until 
after  he  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  pneumothorax  was  discovered. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  history  by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  onset.     His  health  had  b* 
gradually  failing  for  some  little  time.    His  respirations  were  quite  quiet,  and  no  fp 
symptoms  developed  ;  his  strength  gradually  failed,  and  he  died  of  exhaustion. 
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Ob  the  pctt'morUm  rtamhntkm,  pneamocliofaz  warn  (mad.  Tbe  oolj  rliif  m  Uie  whole 
UmHt  |«r/red  U»  be  s  aBall  omuqi  carltT  dcat  the  rooc  of  the  right  hug,  and  it  wwm  *Ki«  wliidb 
haatu^Mtnd^  the  perlontioii  beiiig  ftOl  (Ateat. 


AflMOg  the  caecs  fiRTioiiilj  recorded  of  reoorery  vithoot  elfmaoii.  Cue  2  is  s  itrikiBg 
inftMieeof  this' ' 


This  iiAtieDt,  s  fluner,  oontlDiicd  at  his  work  nntfl  the  nstare  of  the  case  wm  reeognised  hw 
his  d/<tcr,  wiunt  he  wis  tent  op  to  t//wn  to  me,  bat  he  never  wu  able  to  nndezstaiid  whj  n 
was  thoun^t  necessary  to  invalid  him.     Ultimatelj,  the  man  got  qnite  well,  and  remained  wcH 

Cmtte  5  in  the  same  lefies  is  another  inrtance  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  patimt  was  stiO 
liiriag;  some  years  after. 

Pneumothorax  in  the  Apparently  Healthy.—In  1884  I  brought  ^  for- 
ward a  case  of  this  kind  which  was  interesting,  because  it  reoovered  ccxnpletely 
withcmt  effusion;  and  I  referred  to  17  other  similar  cases  recorded  by 
other  observers,  This  Ust  was  supplemented  with  5  other  cases  by  Dr. 
Whipham  in  1886,  and  with  another  5  by  Dr.  de  Haviland  Hall  in  1887,  nicking 
np  to  that  time  a  series  of  27  cases ;  and  to  these  may  now  be  added  the  other 
cases  recorded  here.^ 

My  owD  personal  experience  consists  of  6  cases  (Cases  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  14),  a 
somewhat  remarkable  experience,  considering  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
conditions. 

In  the  series  of  recorded  cases,  one  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  males,  for  there  are  only  two  females  among  the  number. 
The  other  fact  of  importance  is  the  age.  There  was  1  case  at  the  age  of  50, 
another  in  a  person  a  little  older,  and  another  at  the  age  of  39.  With  these 
exceptions  there  were  none  over  the  age  of  30.  All  occurred  about  the  time 
of  life  at  which  phthisis  is  most  prevalent,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  in 
considering  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

The  Cause.  — Out  of  17  cases  the  cause  is  assigned  in  11,  and  attributed 
in  4  probably  to  phthisis,  in  5  to  emphysema,  and  in  2  to  over-exertion. 

Over-exertion  is  often  a  very  far-fetched  explanation,  for  the  pneumothorax 
frequently  did  not  follow  the  exertion  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  days. 
But  few  attacks  occur  at  the  time,  and  in  them  the  exertion  was  not  such  as 
could  be  described  as  attended  by  violent  respiratory  effort,  €.g,,  the  patient  may 
have  been  going  up  stairs,  running,  or  even  walking  quietly.  I  have  already 
shown  that  unbiassed  consideration  of  the  facts  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  healthy  lung  cannot  be  ruptured  by  any  respiratory  eflFort  which  can  ordinarily 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  these  cases  that,  though 
the  patients  may  appear  to  be  healthy,  the  lungs  cannot  be  sound. 

The  lesions,  to  which  the  rupture  has  been  attributed,  are  emphysema, 
pleural  adhesions,  or  phthisis. 

I  have  already  shown  that  there  is  really  little  evidence  at  all  to  prove  that 
emphysema  can  lead  to  pneumothorax,  nor  is  there  any  more  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  pleural  adhesions  as  such ;  and  many  of  the  adhesions  are  really 
associated  with  and  due  to  tubercular  affections  in  the  lungs. 

These  being  the  facts,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  phthisis  must 
have  been  the  real  cause  in  the  great  majority,  at  any  mte,  of  cases  in  which  the 
patients  appeared  to  be  healthy.  This  conclusion  receives  support  also  from 
our  knowledge  (i)  that  tubercular  lesions  may  be  very  slight  and  impossible  to 
^  ^ysical  examination;  (ii)  that  they  may  be  found  post-mortem  in 

^.,  vol.  zvii.  59  ;  also  vols.  xiz.  and  xz. 
^ffaphy  given  in  the  above  volumes  of  the  Clin,  Sac.  Tr.  may  be  added  three 
Fbntcr,  Arch.  /.  kl.  Med.^  vol.  v.  ;  Austin  Flint,    Clin.  Lea.,   i.,  1875  ; 
^sd.  ffoch,,  1898,  No.  25.     Waller,  Lancet,  Feb.  8, 1890,  records  a  good  case. 
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persons  who  have  died  from  other  causes,  and  who  had  been  apparently  healthy 
up  to  the  time  of  the  last  ilhiess ;  and  (iii)  that  some  of  the  patients,  who  have 
apparently  been  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  pneumothorax,  pre- 
sent subsequently  definite  physical  signs  of  phthisis,  or  give  good  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  they  are  phthisical  by  the  occurrence  of  symptoms,  such  as  haemoptysis. 

Case  15.— In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned,  also,  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
very  slight  or  even  misleading.  The  |>atient,  a  girl  of  16,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  because 
she  had  been  constantly  vomiting  for  a  week.  Two  days  later  she  was  seized  with  pain  in  the 
left  side,  which  distres^  her  so  much  that  she  was  constantly  shrieking  from  the  jxain.  She 
was  found  to  have  pneumothorax.  There  was,  however,  no  dyspnoea,  as  the  shriekincr,  indeed, 
would  imply.  She  had  not  been  ill,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  before  the  onset  of  tne  vomit- 
ing,  a  week  before  she  was  admitted.  The  total  duration  of  her  illness  was  only  eight  days,  when 
she  died. 

Early  tubercular  mischief  was  then  found  at  both  apices,  and  the  perforation  was  still  patent 
in  the  left  apex. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  in  these  cases  of  pneumothorax  in 
apparently  healthy  persons  the  lungs  are  really  not  sound,  but  are  the  seat 
of  tubercular  disease. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  prognosis  in  this  form  is  better  than  in  the  others,  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  traumatic ;  in  other  words,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
pneumothorax  in  apparently  healthy  persons  recover  completely.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  fact  necessarily  incompatible  with  their  phthisical  origin,  for  we 
know  that,  even  where  the  phthisis  is  actively  progressing,  the  pneumothorax 
may  recover,  and  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  has  been  recorded  (Case  1). 

Recurrent  Pneumothorax. — Where  the  first  attack  of  pneiunothorax  has 
been  recovered  from,  it  may  be  followed,  after  a  certain  interval,  by  another. 
The  interval  may  be  very  short.  Thus  I  have  described  two  cases  where  the 
second  pneumothorax  developed  while  the  patient  was  under  treatment  for  the 
first. 

Usually  the  attacks  are  separated  by  a  distinct,  it  may  be  a  considerable, 
interval  of  time. 

I  have  referred  to  one  instance  ^  in  which  the  patient  came  under  observation 
for  his  third  attack  of  pneumothorax  within  the  space  of  a  few  months. 

Finney*''  records  an  instance  of  two  attacks  of  pneumothorax  occurring  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks.  The  physical  signs  were  obvious  enough.  The  symptoms,  though  sufficient  to 
keep  the  man  from  work,  were  not  severe  enough  to  take  him  to  tne  hospital.  Recovery  was 
coniplete. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  I  know  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Gabb,'  who  attended 
a  lady,  a^ed  56,  in  what  was  apparently  a  fourth  attack  of  pneumothorax.  The  first  attack 
occurred  in  1874  and  the  second  in  1879,  in  both  of  which  she  was  seen  bv  Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell ; 
the  third  in  1882,  and  the  fourth  in  1887.  In  each  case  the  pneumothorax  was  on  the  right 
side,  and  recovery  was  complete. 

Austin  Flint  records  a  similar  case.  Beyond  the  interest  and  rarity  of  these  cases,  I  do  not 
know  that  they  possess  any  great  clinical  importance. 

Double  Pneumothorax. — Pneumothorax  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time 
is  hardly  compatible  with  life.  The  recorded  cases  have  invariably  been  the 
result  of  injury  ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  long  life  may  be  prolonged.  In  the 
two  cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made  already,  the  patients  lived  forty-one 
and  twenty-eight  hours  respectively. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Bilton  Pollard.'  A  boy,  2}  years  old,  fell  on 
to  some  railings,  which  pierced  both  sides  of  the  chest,  making  wounds  of  2^  to  8  inches  long 
on  each  side.  The  lungs  were  retracted,  but  were  forced  out  of  the  wounds  on  each  side  with 
expiration. 

1  Brit.  Med,  Jour,,  1888,  July  28.    ,  *  DM,  Jour,  of  Med.  8c.,  1808. 

»  Jjanca,  Feb.  17,  1894.  . 
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The  wounds  were  cleaned  and  closed.  In  three  days  all  air  was  absorbed  from  the  pleura^ 
and  recovery  was  completed  without  bad  symptoms. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  cases  of  double  empyema  in  which  an  opera- 
tion has  been'  performed  at  the  same  time,  or  at  very  short  intervals,  on  both  sides,  as  many  of 
these  cases  have  been  followed  by  recovery  without  grave  symptoms. 

The  only  instance  of  double  pneumothorax  of  spontaneous  origin  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  is  No.  8.  In  this  case  the  first  attack  of  pneumothorax  was  on  the  left  side  ;  it  was 
followed  bv  serous  effusion  which  required  paracentesis,  and  recovery  ultimately  took  place. 
The  second  attack  occurred  on  the  opposite  side  six  months  later,  from  which  also  complete 
recovery  occurred.  The  patient  has  remained  in  good  health  for  many  years,  and  his  chest 
appears  perfectly  normal. 

Dr.  Otto  Lasius  ^  describes  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  aged  27,  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
was  seized  suddenly  with  extreme  dyspnoea.  This  was  found  to  be  the  result  of  pneumothoiBX 
of  the  right  side.  The  next  day  she  was  delivered  of  an  infant,  which  died  a  few  hours  later. 
Three  days  after  this  the  dyspncsa  became  worse,  and  pneumothorax  was  discovered  on  the  left 
side.  She  lived  ten  days  after  the  first  attack.  At  tne  autopsy  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed. 
The  left  pleura  was  full  of  air,  but  on  the  right  side  the  pneumothorax  was  loculated,  the  pleural 
cavity  being  divided  by  old  adhesions  into  two  compartments,  which  communicated  by  a  narrow 
channel.     The  pleura  on  both  sides  contained  fluid  as  well  as  air. 

Drasche,^  out  of  318  autopsies  of  pneumothorax,  found  pneumothorax  on  both  sides  in  11. 
In  most  instances  the  second  pneumotnorax  occurred  shortly  before  death,  and  was  not  diagnosed. 
In  8  cases  the  diagnosis  was  made  during  life. 

F.,  22,  with  advanced  phthisis,  developed  a  partial  pneumothorax  on  the  right  side,  the 
pleural  cavity  being  largely  obliterated  by  adhesions.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first, 
the  second  developed  on  the  left  side,  and  was  complete,  and  the  patient  died  twelve  hoar» 
later. 

M.,  22,  with  phthisis,  developed  pneumothorax  on  the  left  side  on  15th  March,  and  on  18tli 
April  on  the  right  side,  and  died  two  hours  subsequently. 

M.,  26,  with  phthisis,  on  11th  June  develo|)M  pneumothorax  of  the  left  side,  of  which  he 
l>artlv  recovered.  On  24th  July,  while  up,  he  gave  a  sudden  cry  and  drop{)ed  down  dead.  He 
was  round  to  have  pneumothorax  of  the  right  side  also. 

DIAGNOSIS.— The  diagnosis  of  pueuraothorax  in  ordinary  cases  is  easy 
enough.  There  is  the  urgent  dyspnoea  to  fix  attention  on  the  chest,  and  the 
characteristic  physical  signs  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Dyspnoea  of 
such  intensity  and  suffocating  character  as  that  of  pneumothorax  is  never  met 
with  except  in  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  in  the  impaction  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  larynx  or  trachea ;  and  from  these  conditions  the  diagnosis  is  easy, 
for  whatever  physical  signs  there  are  affect  both  sides  of  the  chest,  while  the 
displacement  of  organs,  and  the  other  characteristic  signs  of  pneumothorax,  are 
absent. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cases  which  would  naturally  create  difficulty.  First, 
that  in  which  the  symptoms  are  so  sli^^ht  that  there  is  no  indication  of  any  serious 
trouble  in  the  chest ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  which  the  physical  signs  are  some- 
what misleading. 

1.  Symptoms  slight. — In  the  first  group  of  cases,  in  which  dyspnoea  is  absent, 
either  because  it  was  never  a  prominent  symptom,  as  in  latent  pneumothorax,  or 
because  the  patient  came  under  observation  in  a  later  stage  when  it  had  passed 
off,  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  by  the  physical  signs  alone,  but  these  are 
usually  obvious  enough. 

Where  the  condition  is  overlooked,  it  is  usually  because  it  is  assumed,  as 
many  of  the  old  writers  taught,  that  pneumothorax  could  not  set  in  without 
urgent  symptoms.  Now  that  the  contrary  is  recognised  as  a  fact,  the  number  of 
recorded  instances  of  latent  pneumothorax  is  rapidly  increasing. 

1  D.  med.  Woch,,  1891,  No.  16.  «  Wien  nuul.  Wock.,  1900,  June  80. 
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2.  Phydcdl  signs  misleading, — In  the  second  class  of  cases  the  physical  signs 
may  be  misleading ;  that  is  to  say,  the  characteristic  physical  signs  are  absent, 
and  those  which  are  present  admit  of  other  interpretations. 

Thus  the  displacement  of  organs  may  be  absent,  or,  if  present,  may  be  due  to 
other  causes. 

There  are,  practically,  only  two  conditions  under  which  a  pneumothorax  can 
occur  without  displacement  of  organs,  viz.  : 

(a)  That  in  which  the  heart  and  mediastinum  are  themselves  fixed  to  the 
chest  walls. 

(Jf)  Where  the  lungs  are  adherent,  so  that  the  pneumothorax  is  only  a  partial 
one. 

These  conditions  could  hardly  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
first  condition,  in  which  the  lungs  themselves  are  not  adherent,  but  the  medias- 
tinum and  heart  are  fixed,  is  one  which  I  have  never  seen. 

3.  A  large  cavity  in  the  lung, — With  a  partial  pneumothorax  the  diagnosis 
from  a  large  cavity  in  the  lung  might  not  be  easy.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
instances  in  which  a  large  cavity  in  the  lung  had  been  diagnosed  and  treated  as 
pneumothorax,  but  never  one  of  the  opposite  kind,  in  which  a  cavity  in  the  lung 
has  been  diagnosed  and  the  disease  proved  to  be  one  of  pneumothorax. 

The  diagnosis  really  presents  theoretical  rather  than  practical  difficulties.  It 
is  only  with  chronic  cavities  of  very  large  size  in  the  lung  that  confusion  could 
arise,  and  such  very  large  cavities  are,  of  course,  rare.  Of  the  cases  in  which  I 
have  seen  the  mistake  made,  in  one  of  them  the  whole  of  the  lung  was  excavated, 
and  in  another  two-thirds  or  more  of  it. 

Such  enormous  cavities  may,  of  course,  yield  succussion  and  the  bell  sounds, 
and  the  fluid  present  may  even  be  defined  by  percussion,  and  change  its  level 
readily  with  position. 

These  phenomena  were,  indeed,  all  present  in  the  cases  I  refer  to.  Metallic 
tinkling  and  amphoric  breathing  may  be  also  present.  Percussion  will,  however, 
usually  determine  the  diagnosis,  for  it  is  but  rarely  tympanitic,  as  in  pneumo- 
thorax, but  yields  a  flat  or  boxy  note.  The  side,  moreover,  is  usually  contracted 
and  not  distended,  while  the  organs,  instead  of  being  displaced  on  to  the  opposite 
side,  are  drawn  over  to  the  affected  side. 

In  the  two  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  was  made,  in  one  of 
which  I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  myself,  I  do  not  think  that,  with  due 
attention  to  the  points  already  referred  to,  the  mistake  need  have  been  made. 

4.  Increased  area  of  stomach  resonance, — There  is  another  set  of  cases  in 
which  the  diagnosis  may  present  difficulties,  viz.,  that  in  which  great  contraction 
of  the  lung  or  pleura  has  taken  place  on  the  left  side,  with  the  result  that  the 
diaphragm  has  been  drawn  up  high  into  the  chest,  so  that  the  area  of  stomach 
resonance  has  been  greatly  increased.  Under  some  circumstances  the  stomach 
resonance  may  reach  high  up  into  the  axilla,  even  almost  to  the  top  of  it,  the 
percussion  note  being  markedly  tympanitic ;  the  bell  sound  may  be  obtained ; 
and  if  the  stomach  also  contain  fluid,  succussion  may  be  elicited.  There  will, 
however,  be  no  displacement  of  organs  on  to  the  right  side ;  they  will,  on  the 
contrary,  be  drawn  over  towards  the  left ;  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  will  o'*^ 
be  flattened  and  its  movements  absent,  while  the  upper  part  will  probablx 
evidence,  in  percussion-dulness,  and  other  physical  signs,  of  some  long-stfl 
mischief. 

5.  Complementary  emphysema^  or  hypertrophy  of  one  lung,  has  also 
times  been  confused  with  pneumothorax. 
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In  such  cases  the  organs  are  displaced  to  one  side,  and  there  may  be  general 
hyper-resonance  on  the  other.  Still,  very  little  care  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
mistake,  for  over  the  hyper-resonant  lung  more  or  less  vesicular  breathitig  is 
heard,  and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  displacement 
of  organs,  e.g.j  chronic  pleurisy,  or  of  chronic  disease  or  excavation  of  the  lung. 

6.  Subcutaneous  emphysema. — Where  there  is  much  subcutaneous  emphysema 
over  the  thoracic  walls,  as  happens  sometimes  after  a  fractured  rib,  the  hyper- 
resonant  note  obtained  on  percussion  may  suggest  the  presence  of  pneumothorax. 

In  fact,  pneumothorax  is  mentioned  as  a  common  result  of  a  fractured  rib  in 
all  the  older  text-books,  yet  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  The  diagnosis  formerly  rested,  it  would  seem,  less  upon  facts  than 
upon  a  theoretical  assimiption  that  because  the  ribs  were  fractured,  the  lungs 
injured,  and  subcutaneous  emphysema  produced,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
air  had  passed  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  assumption  is  wrong.  The  absence 
of  pneumothorax  may  be  proved  during  life  by  there  being  no  displacement  of 
the  heart,  and  established  after  death  by  examination  of  the  body. 

7.  Oenefi*al  emphysema  of  the  lung  is  sometimes  stated  to  cause  a  difficulty  in 
diagnosis,  but  this  need  hardly  be,  for  pulmonary  emphysema  is  a  bilateral 
affection,  so  that  there  is  no  displacement  of  organs ;  the  breath  sounds,  more  or 
less  modified  it  may  be,  are  audible  everywhere ;  and  the  percussion  note,  hyper- 
resonant  but  hardly  tympanitic,  does  not  extend  in  emphysema  so  low  down  as 
it  does  in  pneumothorax.  This  latter  point  alone  is  sufficient  for  diagnosis  in 
most  cases.  In  pneumothorax  the  tympanitic  percussion  note  extends  right 
down  to  the  costal  arch,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  it ;  in  emphysema  it  stops 
considerably  short  of  this.  On  the  left  side  this,  of  course,  is  not  so  easy  to 
demonstrate  because  of  the  resonance  of  the  stomach ;  but  on  the  right  side  it  is 
easy  enough,  for  in  emphysema  the  upper  border  of  the  liver  rarely  stands  below 
the  level  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  nipple  line,  i.e.,  two  inches  or  so  above  the 
costal  arch. 

8.  Skodaic  resonance^  t.e.,  the  hyper-resonance  obtained  in  front  or  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  where  there  is  solid  lung  or  effusion  behind,  may  present 
more  real  difficulties,  and  in  certain  cases  of  pneumothorax  it  is  difficult,  during 
recovery,  to  say  whether  the  hyper-resonant  area  left  is  due  to  relaxed  lung  or  to 
the  continued  presence  of  a  little  air  in  the  pleura.  With  skodaic  resonance, 
however,  though  the  percussion  note  may  be  quite  as  tympanitic  as  in  pneumo- 
thorax, the  breath  sounds  are  audible  and  of  a  more  or  less  vesicular  character, 
while,  if  the  side  contain  fluid,  succussion  is  absent  and  so  is  the  bell  sound,  and 
the  fluid  does  not  so  readily  change  its  position. 

Indeed,  with  ordinary  care  in  physical  examination,  it  is  difficult  to  confuse 
skodaic  resonance  with  pneumothorax. 

9.  Rupture  of  the  diaphragm, — This  is  a  condition  in  which  very  consider- 
able difficulties  may  present  themselves,  for  in  a  case  of  ruptured  diaphragm 
the  onset  will  be  sudden,  there  will  be  extreme  displacement  of  organs  and  con- 
siderable dyspnoea.  The  injury  which  has  caused  rupture  of  the  diaphragm 
might  quite  as  easily  have  caused  rupture  of  the  lung,  and  the  only  means  of 
diagnosis  is  careful  physical  examination,  though  this  is  often  impossible  to  make 
because  the  patient  is  so  seriously  ill. 

It  would  then  be  found  that,  though  parts  of  the  pleura  were  tympanitic, 
others  were  dull  or  not  tympanitic,  and  it  is  this  patchy,  irregular  resonance  of 
the  side  which  would  give  the  diagnosis. 
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The  following  is  a  case  of  the  kind  : — 

The  patient,  a  man  of  about  36,  had  been  run  over.  He  was  suffering  intense  dyspnoea  and 
was  deeply  cyanosed,  and  had  the  usual  displacement  of  organs.  The  greater  part  of  tne  pleura 
was  hyper-resonant,  but  in  the  axilla  in  one  or  two  places  were  patches  of  irreeular  dulness, 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  lines  of  effusion,  nor,  indeed,  had  effusion  had  time  to  form 
unless  there  had  been  bleeding  into  the  pleura,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence.  Two  points 
were  of  importance  in  this  case — the  flattening  of  the  abdomen  and  the  defective  movement  of 
the  diaphragm  on  that  side.  The  |)atient  shortly  after  died,  and  on  post-mortem  examination 
the  stomach,  parts  of  the  colon  and  small  intestines,  as  well  as  the  spleen,  were  found  in  the 
left  pleural  cavity. 

Of  course,  if  the  diagnosis  could  be  made  with  sufficient  certainty,  and  the 
patient's  condition  was  such  as  to  stand  operation,  it  might  be  right  to  open  the 
abdomen,  replace  the  organs,  and  stitch  up  the  diaphragm.  The  prognosis  could 
not  be  worse  and  might  be  better,  for  if  left  alone  such  cases  invariably  die. 

10.  Subphrenic  abscess. — The  last  condition  that  remains  for  consideration 
is  what  is  often  called  Pyo-pneumothorax  Subphrenicus.  This  is  a  bad  term, 
for  it  is  not  pneumothorax  at  all,  but  an  air-containing,  sub-diaphragmatic 
abscess. 

Subphrenic  abscess,  when  not  containing  air,  is  more  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  a  localised  empyema  than  with  pneumothorax.  The  diagnosis  between  these 
two  conditions  has  already  been  considered  under  Empyema.  In  this  place  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  only  that  form  of  subphrenic  abscess  which  also 
contains  air. 

The  air  may  be  derived  either  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  a  com- 
munication between  the  abscess  and  these  organs,  or  from  gangrenous  or 
putrefactive  decomposition  in  the  abscess  itself  without  any  such  communication. 
It  is  the  latter  condition  which  is  most  likely  to  create  difficulty,  because  in  the 
former,  where  there  is  a  communication  with  the  stomach  or  intestines,  the  air 
or  pus,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  evacuate  itself  by  these  channels,  and  there 
will  be  no  great  tension  in  the  abscess,  and  therefore  no  great  displacement  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be  from  partial  pneumothorax,  and  not 
from  general  pneumothorax,  that  the  diagnosis  would  have  to  be  made,  and 
the  difficulties  would  all  disappear  on  careful  physical  examination.  For  there 
would  not  be  the  usual  displacement  of  the  heart  and  mediastinum  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  displacement,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  and  the  curves  follow  the  same  lines  exactly  as  in  simple  subphrenic 
abscess,  being  highest  in  the  mid-axilla  or  somewhat  farther  forwards,  and  falling 
towards  the  front  and  towards  the  back.  The  displacement  into  the  thorax  is 
usually  greatest  on  the  right  side,  because  on  the  left  there  is  no  solid  organ  like 
the  liver  upon  which  the  abscess  may  get  purchase  from  below.  The  diagnosis, 
however,  on  the  left  side  may  be  even  more  difficult,  because  a  dilated  stomach 
may  yield  almost  the  same  physical  signs. 

THE   TREATMENT  OF   PNEUMOTHORAX.  —  No  one  can 

foresee  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax ;  all  that  can  be  done  by  way  of  pre- 
vention is  to  caution  those  whose  lungs  are  diseased  against  any  violent  muscular 
or  respiratory  effort. 

When  pneumothorax  has  occurred,  the  mischief  is  achieved. 

All  that  treatment  can  then  do  is  (1)  to  relieve  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  produced ;  (2)  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  complications  which  may 
arise ;  or  (3)  if  they  occur,  to  deal  with  them  as  the  circumstances  require. 
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The  gravity  of  pneumothorax  is  not  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleura 
merely ;  for  if  the  air  be  pure,  i.e.,  not  infected,  it  may  be  completely  absorbed 
and  no  inflammation  of  the  pleura  follow.  The  gravity  depends,  in  the  earlier 
stage,  upon  the  sudden  embarrassment  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  conse- 
quent on  the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  later  stages  upon  the  inflammatory 
conditions  which  follow. 

The  treatment  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  these  two  stages,  the  early 
and  the  late. 

I.  In  the  Early  Stage. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the  early  stage  are  shock,  pain  and  distress,  and 
dyspnoea. 

The  shock  is  often  profound.  It  must  be  treated  on  general  principles,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  rapidly  di6fusible  stimulants  are  the  most  useful,  e.g.^  sal 
volatile,  ether,  alcohol,  and  strychnia,  given  by  the  mouth,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
subcutaneous  injection. 

The  pain  and  nervous  excitement  should  be  allayed  by  sedatives,  of  which 
opium  and  morphia  are  the  most  trustworthy.  These  also  may  be  given  by  the 
mouth  or  sub  cuiem,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  bromides,  chloral,  cannabis  indica,  etc.,  are  too  slow  in  their  action  to  be  of  use  where 
the  symptoms  are  severe. 

It  is  dyspnoea  which  is  the  chief  symptom,  and  this  is  usually  extreme. 

In  the  cases  in  which  dyspnoea  is  absent,  slight,  or  at  any  rate  not  extreme, 
the  treatment  should  be  general,  and  the  less  active  the  better. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  talking  should  be  prevented,  and  all 
muscular  eflfort  forbidden. 

The  minor  symptoms  that  present  themselves  should  be  relieved  by  appro- 
priate means  :  restfessness  and  excitement  by  sedatives,  such  as  bromides  and 
chloral;  and  pain  by  counter-irritation,  local  anodynes,  or  even  a  few  leeches 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pain.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  chill.  The 
case  should  be  carefully  watched,  first,  for  the  signs  of  congestion  of  the  opposite 
lung,  and,  secondly,  for  the  development  of  fluid  on  the  side  afl'ected. 

If  the  dyspnoea  be  considerable,  something  must  be  done,  and  that  without 
delay. 

The  dyspnoea,  as  already  explained,  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  physio- 
logical ;  mechanical,  so  far  as  the  pneumothorax  leads  to  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  one  lung  and  the  partial  collapse  of  the  other ;  physioloiu:ical,  on  account  of 
the  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  which  this  sudden  collapse 
of  the  lungs  produces. 

The  collapse  of  the  lungs,  though  the  result  of  their  own  elastic  retractility, 
is  rendered  more  complete  by  the  increased  intra- pleural  pressure  on  expiration. 

These  mechanical  factors  in  the  dyspnoea  could,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  be 
removed  if  an  exit  for  the  air  were  provided  from  the  pleura.  If,  then,  the 
dyspnoea  be  urgent,  the  side  should  be  tapped  and  the  tension  thus  relieved. 

For  this  purpose  an  aspirator  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable,  for  the  expiratory 
pressure  being  in  excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  w411  readily  escape 
of  itself  during  expiration,  while  if  an  aspirator  be  used  in  the  early  stages  of 
pneumothorax,  air  will  be  sucked  in  afresh  from  the  lung  through  the  original 
perforation,  and  the  hole  be  thus  kept  open.  This  would  be  a  direct  disadvan- 
tage, for  it  is  good  that  the  lung  should  remain  collapsed  for  a  while  so  as  to 
give  the  perforation  time  to  close  and  become  sealed. 
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There  are  objections,  also,  to  the  use  of  a  simple  cannula,  for  air  will  then 
enter  on  inspiration  as  well  as  escape  on  expiration,  and  the  risk  of  some  infective 
substance  being  introduced  from  outside  into  the  pleiira  will  be  increased.  To 
obviate  this  objection  various  forms  of  valvular  cannulse  have  been  proposed, 
but  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean.  The  syphon  is  the  safest 
and  best  arrangement,  t.e.,  a  cannula  with  a  tube  attached,  the  end  of  which  is 
placed  under  water.  In  this  way  a  water  valve  is  formed,  which,  while  permit- 
ting the  free  exit  of  air,  prevents  its  return. 

Paracentesis  almost  always  gives  great  and  immediate  relief,  though  the  relief 
may  be  unfortunately  only  of  short  duration. 

If  the  air  re-accumulate  and  the  symptoms  return,  another  paracentesis  will 
be  required,  and  perhaps  even  a  third,  fourth,  or  more. 

For  such  cases  as  these,  where  repeated  paracentesis  is  necessary,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  insert  a  cannula,  generally  a  valved  cannula,  and  to  leave  it  in  the 
side.  If  such  a  method  were  employed,  it  would  be  best  to  use  the  syphon 
arrangement  already  recommended. 

I  think,  however,  that  to  leave  a  cannula  in  the  chest  is  bad  practice,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  such  cannulae  clean,  and  suppurati(m  almost  always  occurs  in 
the  puncture  round  the  tube  if  it  be  left  in  long ;  the  cannula  then  becomes 
loose,  and  when  it  is  removed  the  orifice  may  not  close.  An  external  opening 
may  become  necessary,  but  if  so,  it  should  be  made  deliberately  after  careful 
consideration,  and  not  permitted  to  develop  accidentally.  If  repeated  para- 
centesis be  necessary,  it  is  best  to  tap  in  the  usual  way,  and  choose  a  different 
place  each  time.  The  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  should  always  be  taken, 
for  they  are,  if  possible,  even  more  important  in  parsu^entesis  for  pneumothorax 
than  for  pleuritic  effusion,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  purulent  infection  of  the 
pleura  is  so  much  more  serious. 

In  the  cases  which  rei]uire  repeated  paracenteses,  free  incision  of  the  side 
may  seem  indicated ;  but  this  would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  suppura- 
tion, and  the  case  be  converted  into  one  of  pyo-pneumothorax,  or  rather  of 
empyema. 

If  all  cases  of  pneumothorax  ended,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  purulent  effusion, 
this  would  make  no  difference,  and  free  incision  at  once  might  be  the  simplest 
and  best  method  of  treatment.  We  know,  however,  that  in  some  cases  of 
pneumothorax  no  effusion  takes  place  at  all,  and  that  in  the  rest  the  eihision  is 
often  serous.  As  the  ultimate  prognosis  of  pneumothorax  depends  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  effusion,  it  follows  that  free  incision  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  I  should,  however,  not  hesitate  to  recommend  incision  if  I  thought  it 
necessary,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  prolonged  dyspnoea.  Fortunately  the 
cases  in  which  the  question  will  arise  are  likely  to  be  few. 

A  good  commentary  on  what  has  been  said  is  provided  by  an  interesting  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Crowdy,^  in  which,  after  repeated  paracenteses,  a  free  incision  was  made  ;  the  effusion  was 
serous,  ana  did  not  become  purulent  at  all.  In  the  course  of  three  months  the  incision  healed, 
and  recovery  was  complete. 

If  the  dyspnoea  increase  in  spite  of  repeated  paracenteses,  it  must  depend 
upon  other  conditions,  which  are  physiological  rather  than  mechanical,  viz.,  upon 
the  congestion  of  the  opposite  lung,  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  of  the 
heart. 

To  relieve  these  symptoms,  dry  cups  may  be  applied  to  the  interscapular 
spaces  and  to  the  whole  back,  and  this  often  gives  marked  relief ;  or  the  blor 
may  be  detained  in  the  extremities,  for  example,  by  an  elastic  band  tied  roui 
one  or  both  thighs,  or  by  the  use  of  Junod's  boot. 

» Bnt,  Med,  Jour.,  1897,  p.  867. 
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Id  some  cases  wet  cups  may  be  employed  instead  of  dry;  but  if  there  is 
thought  to  be  an  indication  for  bleeding,  the  desired  result  will  be  better  obtained 
by  a  venesection. 

Indeed  we  have,  in  certain  cases  of  pneumothorax,  the  very  indication  for 
bleeding,  viz.,  a  right  ventricle  which  is  becoming  paralysed  from  sudden  over- 
distension. Where  the  pneumothorax  occurs  in  a  person  whose  previous  health 
has  not  been  impaired  to  any  great  extent,  there  are  none  of  the  general  contra- 
indications which  in  other  cases  may  render  it  of  doubtful  expediency.  If 
bleeding  be  decided  on,  a  large  vein  should  be  opened  and  several  ounces  of 
blood  rapidly  removed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  life  might  be  sometimes  saved  by 
timely  venesection,  and  it  is  certain  that  bleeding  is  not  as  much  employed  iu 
these  urgent  cases  as  it  ought  to  be. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  bleeding  be  performed  or  not,  the  general  strength 
should  be  maintained  in  every  way,  and  the  heart  stimulated  by  alcuhol, 
strophanthus,  citrate  of  caifein,  or  even  digitalis,  while  the  general  excitement 
and  distress  should  be  allayed  by  the  cautious  use  of  opium  or  morphia. 

II.  In  the  Later  Stages. 

When  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  has  passed  off,  the  treatment  must  be 
expectant.  What  is  to  be  done  chiefly  depends  upon  whether  efiusion  follow 
or  not. 

If  no  fluid  form,  no  local  treatment  will  be  required ;  the  air  will  be  in  time 
completely  absorbed,  the  lung  re-expand,  and  recovery  in  all  probability  take 
place,  unless  phthisis  or  some  other  grave  disease  prevent  it. 

If  effusion  develop,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  the  needle. 

The  effusions  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  general  lines,  the  only  question 
to  be  considered  being  how  far  these  general  principles  should  be  modified  in  the 
presence  of  pneumothorax. 

U  Where  the  Effusion  is  Serous. 

Serous  efi'usions  in  pneumothorax  may  spontaneously  disappear,  and  they 
frequently  do  if  only  in  small  amount.  In  pneumothorax,  however,  the  condi- 
tions are  not  so  favourable  for  absorption  as  they  are  with  serous  pleurisy,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lungs  themselves  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
removal  of  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity,  and  where  they  are  so  completely 
collapsed  they  cannot  take  their  usual  share  in  the  process. 

Where  spontaneous  recovery  occurs,  the  fluid  may  be  first  absorbed  and  air 
alone  remain,  or  the  air  may  be  absorbed  first,  and  its  place  be  taken  by  fluid. 

Even  a  serous  effusion  should  not  be  left  too  long,  and  I  think,  if  after  two 
or  three  weeks  the  fluid  still  persists,  it  would  be  better  drawn  ofl'  by  paracentesis, 
preferably  by  syphonage. 

On  inserting  the  needle,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mouth  of  the  cannula  is  below  the  level 
of  the  fluid,  otherwise  nothing  but  air  will  bo  withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  will  remain  behind.  If 
the  mouth  of  the  cannula  be  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  expiration  is  usually  quite  sufficient  to 
fill  the  tube,  and  no  suction  is  necessary. 

If,  however,  the  syphon  be  not  filled  in  this  way,  a  syringe  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  or 
the  tubes  may  be  filled  before  the  needle  is  inserted. 

In  most  cases  this  syphon  apparatus  is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  answers  every 
purpose.  The  aspirator  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  use  iu  pneumothorax 
unless  it  be  provided  with  a  manometer  to  show  the  pressure  which  is  being 
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employed,  and  this  should  on  no  account  exceed,  if  it  should  even  be  allowed  to 
reach,  as  much  as  18  to  24  inches  of  water.  Aspirators  are  rarely  provided  with 
such  a  pressure  gauge.  If,  by  using  too  high  pressure,  the  lung  be  ruptured 
afresh,  great  mischief  may  be  produced ;  for  if,  as  is  probable,  the  lung  has  partly 
re-expauded,  it  will  become  collapsed  again,  and  thus  progress  be  delayed ;  and 
besides  this  there  is  the  danger  that  with  the  air  some  infective  material  may  be 
sucked  into  the  pleura,  and  the  effusion  made  purulent. 

Great  delicacy  and  caution  are  necessary  in  operating  upon  the  pleura  in  a 
case  of  pneumothorax.  £ven  in  most  skilful  hands  the  aspirator  may  do  mischief, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  should  not  be  used.  To  employ  an  aspirator 
with  the  object  of  sucking  the  lung  out,  and  helping  it  to  expand,  is  vicious  in 
theory  and  mischievous  in  practice. 

In  all  cases  of  tapping  the  pleura  in  pneimiothorax,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  exploration  or  paracentesis,  especially,  of  course,  in  the  latter,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  passing  along  the  puncture  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  With  this  object,  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  the  finger  should 
be  firmly  pressed  over  the  puncture,  and  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster,  made 
sticky  in  the  spirit  lamp,  should  be  quickly  applied  immediately  over  the 
puncture,  and  then  $i  pad  strapped  firmly  to  the  side,  so  as  to  exercise  pressure 
over  it.  Where  the  patients  cough,  as  they  frequently  do  after  puncture  of  the 
pleura,  air  is  likely  to  be  driven  along  the  puncture  and  to  reach  the  subcutane- 
ous tissue,  and  in  this  way  extensive  surgical  emphysema  m  ly  develop.  W^ith 
the  air,  especially  where  the  effusion  is  purulent,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  infective 
substances  will  be  carried  with  it  and  excite  suppuration  in  the  puncture,  and 
even  beneath  the  skin,  and  thus  in  the  end  lead  to  an  external  opening.  The 
risk  of  this  can  be  greatly  diminished  by  firm  pressure,  applied  after  the 
puncture  in  the  way  described. 

2.  Where  the  Effusion  is  Purulent 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  of  pus  in  the  pleura  will,  of  course, 
a[)ply.  The  only  question  is  how  far  they  may  require  to  be  modified  iu  the 
presence  of  pneumothorax. 

As  in  the  case  of  empyema,  three  courses  only  are  open.  It  may  be  left 
alone,  it  may  be  tapped,  or  it  may  be  incised. 

(a)  Left  (done. 

Although  in  empyema  cases  occur  in  which  the  pus  is  spontaneously 
absorbed,  and  cure  thus  effected,  I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  the  kind  in 
pneumothorax.  If  pyopneumothorax  be  left  alone,  the  pus  will  ultimately 
make  its  way  out,  either  through  the  lung  or  externally.  If  through  the  lung, 
spontaneous  cure  is  extremely  unlikely,  though  it  may  perhaps  occur,  as  in 
one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  reported.  If  discharge  take  place  externally, 
the  wound  will  probably  have  to  be  extended,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same 
as  if  an  incision  had  been  deliberately  made,  but  with  this  disadvantage,  that 
a  greater  length  of  time  will  have  elapsed,  and  the  lung,  therefore,  be  in  a 
less  favourable  condition  for  expansion. 

As  a  rule  with  pyo-pneumothorax,  a  condition  of  well-marked  hectic 
develops,  and  if  nothing  be  done,  the  patient  dies  ere  long,  exhausted,  and 
that,  too,  even  if  the  pus  make  its  way  out  internally  or  externally. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  leave  a  case  of  pyo-pneumothorax  alone  gii 
the  patient  but  little  chance  of  recovery. 
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(b)  Paraeentesuf. 

Tempormry  relief  can,  of  course,  be  given  by  tapping,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
nnj  caM  of  pjo-fmeumothorax  in  which  paracentesis  has  led  to  recovery.  The 
operati'/D  in  certainly  not  devoid  of  risk,  for  the  pus  is,  as  a  rule,  too  thick  to 
be  removed  by  syphonuge.  Suction,  therefore,  has  to  be  used,  and  there  is 
ecmMderable  rlik  that  in  sucking  the  pus  out  the  lung  will  be  ruptured  afresh, 
mkI  tbuif  much  mischief  be  done.  Besides  this,  the  coughing  which  follows  the 
operation  often  forces  air,  and  with  it  some  pus,  along  the  track  of  the  needle, 
which  suppurates.  Sometimes  a  considerable  subcutaneous  abscess  forms, 
which  has  to  l>e  freely  incised,  and  thus  a  communication  with  the  chest  is 
made ;  or,  the  suppuration  may  take  place  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  in  this 
way  a  considerable  portion  of  one  or  two  ribs  necrose. 

In  one  case  of  thiit  kind  nearly  6  inches  of  the  sixth  rib  necrosed,  and  had  to  be  removed 
in  two  successive  operations.  Although  there  was  not  at  first  a  direct  conununication  with  the 
pleura,  the  abscess  ultimately  burst  in  both  directions,  so  that  when  the  rib  was  removed  a  very 
large  opening  into  the  chest  was  left. 

If  paracentesis  be  performed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  is  to 
remove  the  pus  and  not  the  air,  and  therefore  the  mouth  of  the  cannula  must 
be  directed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  where  the  pus  lies ;  otherwise  air  only 
will  escape,  and  no  pus  be  obtained.  Also,  care  must  be  taken  after  paracentesis 
that  pads  are  applied  and  firm  pressure  made  over  the  puncture,  to  obviate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  objections  mentioned ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  puncture 
as  small  as  possible,  only  a  small  or  medium-sized  cannula  should  be  selected. 

(c)  Ineidon, 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  for 
pyo-pneumothrax  is  to  treat  it  like  an  empyema,  and  incise  early,  and  that  is  the 
conclusion  which  I  think  ought  to  be  drawn.  At  the  same  time,  most  authors 
express  an  opinion  adverse  to  an  incision  in  pyo-pneumothorax. 

The  published  statistics  of  pyo-pneumothorax  are  very  much  more  unfavour- 
able than  those  of  empyema.  For  this  there  must  be  some  good  reason.  It  may 
be  that  (1)  the  disease  is  more  serious  in  itself,  (2)  that  the  lung  is  more  likely 
to  be  gravely  involved,  or  (3)  lastly,  that  the  methods  of  treatment  differ. 

As  regards  the  gravity  of  the  affection  itself,  one  cannot  compare  all  cases  of 
pyo-pneumothorax  with  all  cases  of  empyema,  for  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
pneumothorax  have  their  origin  in  phthisis,  while  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
empyema  do  not ;  and  we  know  that  empyema  occurring  in  the  course  of  phthisis, 
and  due  to  it,  is  of  very  much  graver  prognosis  than  when  it  is  due  to  other 
causes. 

That  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
results  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  tapping  empyemata  air  may  escape  into  the 
pleura,  or  even  the  lung  itself  be  ruptured,  yet  this  air  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  soon  aV>sorbed,  and  the  case  runs  its  ordinary  course. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  perforation  in  the  lung,  being,  as  a  rule,  from  a 
tubercular  cavity,  will  not  it«elf  heul,  and  thus  the  conditions  will  be  much 
more  unfavourable  than  in  empyema ;  yet  this  is  not  altogether  correct,  for  in 
many  cases  the  perforation  does  heal,  even  in  a  tubercular  cavity,  while  in  some 
of  the  cases  of  pyo-pneumothorax,  in  which  post-mortem  the  hole  is  found  patent, 
it  may  be  not  the  original  perforation,  but  one  which  the  pus  has  subsequently 
made  for  itself  in  finding  its  way  out  through  the  lung. 
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Putting  aside,  then,  the  fact  that  the  lung  is  more  likely  to  be  diseased  in 
pjo-pneumothorax  than  it  is  in  empyema,  there  seems  no  other  reason  why  the 
air  and  pus  in  the  pleura  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  in  the  two 
cases,  so  that  the  more  unfavourable  results  in  pyo-pncumothorax  must  be  in 
part  at  any  rate  attributed  to  the  difference  in  treatment  of  the  two  affections. 
The  difference  in  the  statistics  of  pyo-pneumothorax  and  of  empyema  would  not 
be  so  great  if  we  compared  pyo-pneumothorax,  not  with  empyema  operated  on 
early,  but  with  those  cases  which  were  neglected,  i.e.,  not  operated  on  at  all,  or 
only  after  long  delay.  The  statistics  of  pneumothorax  are  drawn  from  old 
sources,  and  there  are  no  recent  statistics  of  pneumothorax  treated  by  early 
incision.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  there  were,  the  results  shown  would  be 
very  different. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  postponement  of  incision,  or  even  of  paracentesis, 
by  older  writers  are  chiefly  two :  first,  that  by  the  compression  which  the 
pneumothorax  exercises  upon  the  lung  of  the  affected  side,  the  progress  of 
tubercle  in  it  is  checked ;  and  secondly,  that  the  tubercular  mischief  often  makes 
rapid  progress  when  the  lung  re-expands. 

These  a  priori  objections  are  not  absolutely  correct,  and  express  at  the  most 
only  a  part  of  the  truth ;  and  against  these  must  be  set  the  facts,  1,  that  tubercle 
may  certainly  progress  in  a  collapsed  lung,  for  recent  tubercles  may  be  found  in 
lungs  which  have  been  long  collapsed;  2,  that  tuberculosis  does  not  by  any 
means  always  rapidly  progress  in  an  expanded  lung  after  its  having  been  collapsed, 
as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  serous  pleurisies  and  in  empyemata ;  3,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  tuberculosis  may  develop  and  progress  rapidly  in  the  opposite  lung 
after,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of,  the  collapse  of  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side. 

The  same  arguments  were  once  urged  against  the  tapping  of  serous  effusions 
which  were  thoutfht  to  be  tubercular,  as  well  as  against  incision  in  empyema, 
and  with  as  little  reason.  They  were  over-ruled  by  experience.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  a  priori  objections  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  much 
against  the  treatment  of  pyo-pneumothorax  by  incision. 

At  the  present  time  pneumothorax  is  very  rarely  deliberately  incised.  If  an 
incision  is  made,  it  is  generally  either  because  the  pus  has  spontaneously  dis 
charged  itself  externally  and  the  wound  requires  extension,  or  because,  after 
paracentesis,  the  puncture  has  suppurated. 

My  own  feeling  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  treatment  of  pyo-pneumothorax 
by  incision.  We  have  no  statistics  as  yet  which  can  guide  us  in  the  matter,  and 
we  must  make  them  for  ourselves;  but  I  believe  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  make  a 
forward  step  in  this  direction. 

In  a  case  of  pneumothorax,  as  soon  as  the  effusion  which  has  formed  is  known 
to  be  purulent,  the  question  of  its  removal  should  be  considered.  As  long  as  it 
is  merely  sero-purulent,  and  especially  if  it  will  flow  through  a  syphon  tube,  the 
effect  of  paracentesis  may  be  tried.  If,  however,  the  pus  be  thick  and  viscid, 
and  require  an  aspirator,  with  more  or  less  suction,  the  question  of  incision 
sliould  be  raised.  There  need  be  no  great  hurry  in  deciding,  for  it  is  well  to  give  the 
perforation  in  the  lung  time  to  close  and  heal  firmly.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  wrong  to  postpone  incision  too  long.  There  will  be  room,  no  doubt,  for  con- 
siderable judgment  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  exact  time  for  operation, 
which  would  have  to  be  determined  partly  by  the  length  of  time  which  had . 
elapsed  since  the  pneumothorax,  as  well  as  by  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
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The  operation  sboald  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  and  there  is  but  one 
quaiti^jD  which  ranains  for  consideration,  viz.,  the  propriety  of  washing  the  side 
Ofit*  In  many  of  these  cases  which  are  tubercuUr,  the  pus  is  not  only  thick, 
Iwt  seetos  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  mucus,  and  is  very  viscid.  I  think  it  well 
to  w«sh  out  the  pleura  freely  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  to  repeat  it  from 
time  to  time  if  it  seem  necessary.  I  have  done  this  in  sevend  cases ;  the  result 
has  always  l>een  satisfactory,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  harm  come  from  it 

In  many  cases  pyo-pneumothorax  has  come  under  my  treatment  only  after 
some  time  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement,  and  I  therefore  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  trying  what  I  am  here  advocating,  viz.,  early  incision;  but  I 
believe  that  not  only  is  it  the  right  line  of  practice,  but  that  it  will  soon  come 
to  be  recognised  an  such,  and  become  the  rule.  If  a  pneumothorax  be  left 
for  months,  there  is  the  same  prospect,  neither  more  nor  less,  of  curing  it  by 
incisioij,  as  in  a  case  of  empyema  left  untreated  for  as  long  a  time,  and,  therefore, 
if  incirtion  is  to  l>e  made  in  a  case  of  pyo-pneumothorax,  it  should  not  be  post- 
poned too  long. 

If  pneumothorax  may  be  treated  by  incision  when  necessary,  it  next  remains 
to  consider  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

1.  During  tlie  early  stage, — It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumothorax  that 
the  risk  to  life  is  greatest,  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  as  time  goes  on.  This  is 
due  to  the  sudden  embarrassment  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  caused  by 
the  sudden  collapse  of  one  lung  and  the  congestion  of  the  other.  If  life  be  pro- 
longed and  time  be  given,  the  lungs  and  heart  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered 
conditions,  and  the  urgent  symptoms  pass  off. 

To  relieve  these  urgent  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  paracentesis  is  often 
necessary,  and  may  have  to  l>e  repeated.  If,  after  paracentesis,  the  conditions 
again  became  urgent  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  so  that  paracentesis  has  to 
be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider  well  whether  the 
side  should  not  be  incised.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  permanent 
vent  to  the  air  and  relieving  all  pressure  symptoms ;  but  it  would  have  two 
obvious  disadvantages ;  first,  the  lung,  being  partly  expanded,  would  be  in  a  less 
satisfactory  condition  for  the  perforation  to  heal  soundly ;  and,  secondly,  an 
incision  would  almost  certainly  end  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  with  the  production 
of  an  empyema.  It  is  wise  for  these  reasons  to  entirely  avoid,  if  possible,  a  free 
incision  in  the  early  stage  of  pneumothorax,  or,  at  any  rate,  postpone  it  as  long 
as  (xMsible.  All  the  relief  that  is  requisite  can  usually  be  given  by  means  of 
repeated  paracenteses.  However,  if  paracentesis  should  fail,  I  should  not  myself 
hesitate,  even  in  the  early  stage,  to  lay  the  side  open ;  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  do  this  in  preference  to  using  any  form  of  valve  tube.  The  only  tube  of  this 
kind  which  1  should  be  inclined,  under  any  circumstances,  to  employ  would  be  a 
fine  trocar  connected  with  a  small  indiarubber  tube,  extending,  say,  to  the  floor 
from  the  bed,  and  opening  under  water  ;  in  this  way  a  fluid  valve  would  be  formed 
which  would  permit  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the  pleura,  but  not  allow  any  air 
to  pass  back.  The  objection  to  any  of  these  tubes  is  that,  do  what  we  may,  in 
most  cases  the  puncture  suppurates,  and  sometimes  leads  to  an  opening  into  the 
pleura  which  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  been  avoided.  I  should  prefer  in 
these  cases  repeated  paracentesis,  and  if  that  failed,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
proceed  to  incision. 

2.  Dunng  the  later  stage, — If  the  early  hours  and  days  of  pneumothorax 
pass  over  without  symptoms  of  such  urgency  as  to  call  for  incision,  the  question 
of  incision  becomes  one  which  may  be  considered  at  leisure,  without  hurry,  and 
deliberately  decided  upon. 
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(a)  If  no  fluid  form,  and  the  case  remain  one  of  simple  pneumothorax,  the  air 
in  time  will  be  absorbed  and  recovery  be  complete.  This  may  take  some  days, 
or  even  two  or  three  weeks,  but  in  the  jend  the  air  will  all  be  absorbed.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  simple  pneumothorax  in  which  the  air  did  not  in  the  end 
spontaneously  disappear,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  in  not  many  days.  It  is  well 
not  to  interfere  with  these  cases  in  any  way,  even  by  paracentesis;  and  if, 
with  the  view  of  accelerating  recovery,  paracentesis  be  performed,  the  aspirator 
should  not  be  used,  but  the  air  removed  without  any  suction.  If  suction  be 
employed,  it  should  be  limited  to  a  few  inches  of  water,  say  ten  or  twelve  at  the 
most.     These  cases  are,  however,  best  left  without  interference. 

{b)  Where  serous  effusion  develops,  so  that  the  case  is  one  of  hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  it  should  be  treated  on  the  general  lines  of  serous  effusion ;  paracentesis 
may  be  performed,  but  without  suction,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  fluid 
rather  than  the  air.  Cases  may  be  cured  in  this  way  by  paracentesis,  but  some- 
times they  cure  spontaneously,  the  air  being  absorbed  and  fluid  taking  its  place. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  subsequent  treatment  becomes  that  of  serous 
effusion,  and  it  may  be  that  where  repeated  paracentesis  has  failed  to  cause  the 
disappearance  of  the  fluid,  incision  might  become  necessary,  just  as  it  does 
sometimes  in  cases  of  simple  serous  pleurisy. 

(c)  Where  the  effusion  is  purulent,  that  is  to  say,  where  we  have  a  case  of 
pyo-pneumothorax  to  deal  with,  and  careful  paracentesis  fails  to  give  relief, 
incision  will  become  necessary.  The  chauce  of  pus  being  spontaneously  absorbed 
in  pyo-pneumothorax  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  in  empyema,  and  there  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  small.  Sooner  or  later  incision  will  become  necessary,  and  there  should 
not  be  too  long  delay  in  deciding  upon  this  operation.  The  indications  for 
operation  in  pyo-pneumothorax  are,  I  think,  simply  the  same  as  those  for  opera- 
tion in  empyema,  and  the  presence  of  air  in  these  cases  may,  I  think,  be 
disregarded.  What  makes  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  less  favourable  than  in 
ordinary  cases  of  empyema  is,  that  in  so  many  cases  of  pneumothorax  tuberculous 
lesions  in  the  lung  are  present,  while  they  may  be  absent  in  empyema. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  if  in  the  future  cases  of  pneumothorax  are  treated  on 
the  same  general  principles  as  govern  our  practice  in  empyema,  the  results  will 
be  much  more  favourable  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 


Appendix. 

I  append  a  case  in  which  I  put  into  practice  the  principles  I  am  advocating, 
and  with  great  success,  although  under  many  disadvantages,  for  the  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax  had  been  left  untreated  for  four  months,  and  the  patient  was  reduced  to 
a  coudition  of  serious  illness.  I  add  to  the  account  of  the  case  the  comments  I 
made  on  it  at  the  time,  as  they  sum  up  and  bring  to  a  focus  the  points  I  have 
laid  stress  on. 

W.  T. ,  aged  34,  a  blacksmith,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  under  my  care  on  8th  March, 
1897,  complaining  of  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  proved  to  have  a  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax of  the  left  side. 

His  previous  history  was  this:  on  2nd  November  1896  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while 
at  work,  with  such  sharp  ]>ain  in  his  left  side  that  it  was  unbearable  on  couehing.  He  went 
home  to  bed,  and  stayed  there  for  eleven  weeks.  He  was  told  that  he  had  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy.  Shortly  after  Christmas  time,  soon  after  getting  up,  he  had  an  attack  of  violent 
dyspncsa,  during  which  he  became  unconscious  for  a  short  time.  He  had  had  two  slighter 
attacks  since,  and  had  been  very  short  of  breath  on  any  exertion.  For  the  last  six  weeks  the 
])atient  had  noticed  a  peculiar  splashing  sound  in  his  chest  as  he  walked,  and  he  had  shootiiur 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  His  cough  during  this  time  had  b* 
frequent  and  paros^smal.    There  had  been  much  dark,  thick  expectoration,  but  no  htsmop^ 
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On  4th  Janaary  the  patient  went  to  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Sandgate,  where  he  remained 
five  weeks,  and  while  he  was  there  the  doctor  drew  off  a  small  quantity  of  dear  fluid  from 
his  chest 

Returning  from  Sandgate,  the  patient  went  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he  wma 
shortly  after  seen  by  me  and  recommended  for  admission.  During  his  illness  he  had  lost  two 
stone  in  weight,  but  he  lost  three  during  the  first  part  of  his  illness,  and  regained  one 
subsequently  at  Sandgate.  There  was  nothing  in  the  patient's  previous  history  or  in  the 
family  history  which  had  any  bearine  upon  the  case.  Tne  patient  looked  pale  and  ill,  and 
had  evidently  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh.  He  was  disturbed  frequently  by  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  wMch  were  occasionally  very  severe.  He  presented  the  signs  of  left-sided  pneumo- 
thorax, the  cardiac  dulness  reaching  as  far  as  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

The  diagram  shows  the  limit  of  hy|>er-re8onance  as  the  patient  lay  upon  the  back  ;  in  front 
the  voice  -and  breath-sounds  were  amphoric  in  character,  and  the  mH  sound  audible  over  the 
whole  hyper-resonant  area ;  behind,  the  breath  sounds  were  absent  at  the  base  and  altered  in 
character  at  the  apex,  and  the  bell  sound  stopped  at  the  limits  shown  upon  the  diagram  ;  above 
and  below  between  the  two  lines  the  bell  sound  and  amphoric  breathing  and  voice  sounds  were 
present,  as  in  front.  Succussion  was  easily  elicited.  The  lung,  it  was  thought,  was  adherent 
at  the  apex  behind.  The  hole  in  the  lung,  in  spite  of  the  amphoric  breathm^,  was  evidently 
closed.  As  a  cyrtometer-tracing  showed,  the  affected  side  was  rather  smaller  than  the  opposite 
one. 

16th  Maroh. — A  needle  was  inserted  into  the  seventh  intercostal  space  behind  in  the  mid- 
axillary  line,  and  sero-puruleut  fluid  obtained. 

The  patient  had  a  pneumothorax  with  sero-purulent  efifusion.  He  was  very 
ill,  and  quite  incapacitated  for  work.  He  had  been  invalided  for  some  months 
and  was  getting  steadily  worse. 

The  question  was  :  How  was  he  to  be  treated  ?  The  fluid  might  be  removed 
by  paracentesis,  but  experience  of  similar  cases  was  not  encouraging.  He  could 
be  left  alone,  but  it  was  pretty  evident  what  this  would  end  in,  and  that 
to  do  nothing  was  tantamount  to  permitting  the  man  slowly  to  die.  Free 
incision  seemed  a  better  alternative  than  this,  for  it  would  give  the  patient,  at 
the  worst,  a  chance,  even  though  so  much  time  had  been  already  lost.  Finally, 
if  the  side  were  to  be  opened  at  all,  the  sooner  it  was  opened  the  better. 

Accordingly,  after  giving  the  patient  the  advantage  of  a  few  days'  rest  and 
feeding  in  the  hospital,  I  decided  to  have  the  side  freely  opened. 

On  30th  Maroh  a  simple  incision  was  made  into  the  side  in  the  sixth  s{)ace  in  the  posterior 
axillary  line ;  a  large  amount  of  sero-purulent  fluid  escaped,  probablv  about  4  pints.  An 
examination  with  the  probe,  immediately  after  the  operation  was  completed,  showed  that  the 
lung  was  not  more  than  an  inch  from  the  chest  walls  everywhere,  so  tnat  it  had  cx{)anded  at 
once  after  the  operation.  Directly  the  side  was  optcned  the  i>atient  began  to  cough,  and 
coughed  violently.  This  might  have  been  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  tube  which  was  inserted, 
but  was  more  probably  owing  to  expansion  of  the  lung.  The  patient  took  chloroform  well, 
and  bore  the  operation  satisfactorily.  A  few  minims  of  laudanum  were  given  on  the  tongue  to 
check  the  cough. 

Slst  March. — The  patient  had  been  comfortable  after  the  operation,  except  that  once  or 
twice  during  the  night  he  seemed  a  little  faint,  and  required  some  brandy.  The  next  morning, 
when  the  wound  was  dressed,  air  was  found  to  enter  the  whole  of  the  left  lung,  and  friction 
sounds  were  audible  not  far  from  the  seat  of  incision.  The  patient  complained  of  a  good  deal  of 
pain  in  the  left  side,  which  was  probably  connected  with  this  friction. 

The  discharge  from  the  side  was  very  free,  so  that  for  the  first  few  days  the  |)atient  had  to  be 
dressed  twice  daily.  After  this  the  discharge  decreased  greatly,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  dress 
the  side  once  daily. 

On  April  7th  the  discharge  became  very  offensive,  some  small  pieces  of  sloughing  tissue 
were  removed  from  just  inside  the  wound,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  si)ot  of  bare  bone  was 
felt  by  the  {)robe.  The  side  was  washed  out  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  and  with  boracic 
acid ;  the  discharge  rapidly  lost  its  offensive  smell,  and  the  spot,  where  it  was  thought  the 
bone  was  bare,  healed  over. 

From  this  time  the  discharge  rapidly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  on  25th  April  it  was 
about  2  or  3  ounces  dailv,  and  it  continued  to  this  amount  for  a  good  long  time.  Examination 
with  the  probe  showed  that  the  lung  was  in  contact  with  the  chest  walls  all  round  the  incision, 
but  that  the  track  in  which  the  tube  la^  extended  for  a  distance  of  about  5  or  6  inches  straight 
into  the  chest  in  the  direction  of  the  spine. 
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On  19th  May  the  [latiBut  began  to  comiilaio  of  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  cheat,  somo- 
timea  round  the  wound  and  sometimes  a  littla  deeper,  but  no  canse  fjr  it  could  be  ascertained. 
TIlc  sinus  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  reEulnrly  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid  solution. 
This  WM  now  stopjied,  and  the  l«iin  was  a  little  relieved  ;  but  as  the  pain  continued,  variouB 
experiments  were  tried  with  tlie  tube,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  connected  with  some  irritation 
produced  by  it.     The  tube  was  shortened,  but  the  (lain  was  not  mnch  relieved. 

On  Iflth  June,  on  probing,  a  tender  spot  was  found  far  back,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  at 
this  spot  the  tube  pressed  on  an  iatercostal  uerve,  and  thus  caused  the  pain.  The  tube  was 
removed,  and  a  longer  oue  of  amal!er  diameter  inserted,  and  from  this  time  the  patient  snfiered 
□0  more  pain.  On  25th  June  it  was  stated  thxt  the  patient  felt  very  much  Iwtter;  he  had 
been  up  some  little  time,  and  he  managed  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  moderately  well ;  the 
amount  of  discharge  was  still  about  the  same,  but  not  more  than  could  bo  accounted  for  by 
the  irritation  of  the  track  of  the  tube.  On  8th  July  he  had  some  pun  in  the  leg,  which 
proved  to  be  a  little  inriostitis.  This  was  rapidly  cured  with  belladonna  and  clycerine,  and 
Rave  no  further  trouble.  The  discharge  was  now  not  more  than  about  an  ounce  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  patient  was  up  daily,  and  gaining  strength  and  weight. 

On  12th  October  the  patient's  weight  wai  IDst,  II  lbs.  ;  the  discharge  was  very  slight,  but, 
09  it  did  not  completely  cease,  the  sinna  was  injected  with  creaaote  dissolved  in  olivo  oil  [2S 
per  cent,  solution).  Although  thie  caused  a  good  deal  of  smarting,  it  seemed  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  tube  had  been  considerably  shortened,  and  by  1st 
November  it  was  out,  and  the  wound  completely  healed.  On  2ud  November  1  made  the 
following  note  : — "  The  patient  is  in  excellent  health,  looks  fat  and  well,  and  says  he  never  felt 
better  in  hie  life,  and  feels  quite  able  to  go  back  to  his  work,  that  of  a  blacksmith."  The  aide 
was  a  good  deal  contracted,  but  no  very  large  amount  of  deformity  had  been  moduced.  The 
vucol  vibrations  and  vocal  resonance  were  fdt  ri^ht  down  to  the  hose  behind,  The  perciusion, 
at  the  lower  parts  especially,  was  still  somewhat  unpaired  ;  the  breatbing  was  audible  over  the 
whole  side,  though,  of  course,  not  as  loud  as  on  the  opposite.  The  temperature  was  normal.  The 
t>atient  had  sained  2J  Ihs.  during  the  lost  week. 

As  regards  the  temperature,  all  that  need  be  said  is  this :  that  at  the  time  of  admission  and 
up  to  the  date  of  operation,  the  temperature  waa  normal,  or  rather  somewhat  alibnonnal,  and 
remained  subnormal  for  the  Grst  few  days  after  the  opflration ;  it  then  began  slowly  to  rise,  and 
remained  moderately  hectic,  varying  daily  from  about  102°  to  B9'S°  for  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  after  which  it  became  subnormal  again  and  continued  so,  with  few  occasional  rises  for  u 
doy  or  two,  throughout. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — 

The  patient  was  sent  into  the  country,  and  on  his  return,  in  the  begiuning  of  1S9S,  looked 
strong  and  well.  He  obtained  a  good  Iwrth  as  caretaker  in  an  office,  and  remained  for  some 
weeks  quite  well.  Then  a  little  diKchargo  made  its  war  out  in  the  seat  of  the  old  incision, 
whioli  was  opened  again  and  a  small  tuBo  inserted.  The  track  was  examined  and  found  to  be 
a  narrow  sinus,  not  more  than  a  rjuarter  of  an  inch  wide,  leading  3  to  4  inchea  into  the  chest, 
in  the  niid-axillaiy  direction.  It  discharged  a  drachm  or  two  only  of  watery  sero-pus  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  pus  was  subsequently  examined,  and  foand  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  so  tliat  it  whs 
evident  that  the  sinus  either  commuuicaled  witli  a  tubercular  cavity  in  the  lung  or  had  itself 
become  tabenmlar.  Injections  of  creosote  in  sterilised  oil  were  tried,  but  without  otfect.  and  the 
sinus  continued  to  discharge.  Except  for  this  fistula  the  cheat  had  completely  recovered,  and 
good  breathing  was  audible  over  the  whole  side. 

The  [latient  came  twice  s  week  to  the  hospital  to  be  dressed  and  seen.  He  continued  in 
excellent  health  and  general  condition,  was  fairly  active,  and  did  his  work  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  his  employers,  though  his  breath  was  short  on  exertion. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  he  began  to  lose  flesh  uid  stron^h,  bat  no  definite  jihysical  aigua  of 
phthisia  were  found  until  the  Ute  autumn.  Tben  the  right  apex  showed  slight  evidence  of 
tubercular  mischief,  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical 
signs.  He  rapidly  lost  flesh  and  stren^h;  and  at  the  eud  of  the  year  died  of  phthisis,  the 
fistula  and  the  discharge  from  it  continuing  unaltered  to  the  end. 

The  pneumothorax  had  been  completely  cured,  but  the  tubercular  disease  which  had  caused 
it  continued,  and  though  it  remained  in  abeyance  for  more  than  a  year,  ultimately  recrudeaced 
and  killed  him. 

Remarks. — Here  is  a  case  of  pneumothorax  of  several  months'  duration  witl' 
a  purulent  effusion.  The  patient  had  been  under  the  cftre,  shortly  before  I  aft 
hitn,  of  an  eminent  authority,  who  had  dismissed  him  as  incurable ;  yet,  as  tt 
result  has  shown,  the  case  waa  not  incurable  when  treated  on  geneml  principlM 
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We  may  ask  why  are  such  cases  as  these  regarded  as  incurable  t  Why  are  they 
left  alone,  that  is  to  say,  left  to  die,  without  the  chance  of  recovery  bong  gim 
them  which  surgical  interference  might  provide  f  The  answer  is — becanae  d 
certain  theories  which  are  commonly  accepted  and  frequently  acted  on,  aoi 
which  I  helieve  to  be  erroneous,     lliese  are — 

1.  That  where  the  lung  has  been  collapsed  and  compressed  for  some  time, 
whether  by  air  or  fluid,  it  will  form  adhesions,  and  be  bound  down  and  be  thin 
incapable  of  expanding  again,  so  that  if  the  side  be  opened,  a  hirge  cavity  will 
be  left,  which  cannot  contract,  and  can  only  heal  by  the  falling  in  of  the  ribs  on 
one  side,  and  by  granulating  up  on  the  other.  If  this  theory  were  true,  of  oouise 
operation  would  be  undesirable,  for  there  would  be  a  chronic  cavity  left  whidi 
could  not  close,  and  the  patient  would  suffer  from  the  results  of  prolonged 
Hiippurution,  and  die  probably  of  exiiaustion  or  of  amyloid  disease;  this  i> 
what  is  stilted  commonly  to  occur. 

Now,  is  it  correct  to  assume  that  when  the  lung  has  been  compressed  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  it  must  necessarily  be  bound  down  and  be  incapable  of 
expansion  ?  Can  we  make  this  a  general  statement  or  general  rule  of  practice 
and  act  upon  iti  Certainly  not.  Of  course  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  in 
many  cases  where  patients  have  died  after  long-standing  empyemata,  or  pyo- 
pneumothorax, or  sometimes  even  with  serous  effusion,  the  lung  has  been 
found  tightly  bomid  down  by  dense  adiiesions,  and  therefore  has  been  incapable 
of  cxfianding  and  healing ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  cases  have 
l)een  left  alone  without  operation,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  if  some  operation 
had  been  performed  in  early  times  the  lun^  wonld  have  been  bound  down  in  that 
way. 

We  must  also  admit  tliat  there  are  cases  in  which,  very  shortly  after  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  has  taken  place,  as,  for  instance,  with  a  common  serous 
pleurisy,  the  hmg  has  contracted  adhesions  enough  to  considerably  hamper  its 
cx|)ansion.  These  cases,  however,  again  are  quite  exceptional,  and  we  have  daily 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  lung  may  be  collapsed  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  by  serous  effusion,  and  yet  not  contract  these  adhesions.  Though  the  plea 
that  these  adhesions  were  likely  to  form  was  used  as  an  argument  some  years 
ago  in  favour  of  the  early  performance  of  paracentesis  in  serous  effusion,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  fear  is  not  well  grounded. 

That  the  lung  is  not  bound  down,  even  after  a  very  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  both  in  serous  and  purulent  effusions,  I  will  quote  three  or  four  cases  to 
prove. 

A  young  man,  aged  about  24,  had  been  discharged  from  the  army  in  July 
because  he  had  a  discharging  empyema,  w^hich  had  made  its  exit  through  the  side 
and  also  through  the  lung,  so  that  he  was  expectorating  about  a  pint  of  pus 
daily,  and  losiiig  about  a  similar  amount  through  the  opening  in  the  side.  He 
came  under  my  observation  six  months  later,  and  as  he  was  in  good  general 
health,  1  decided  to  perform  an  operation  upon  him  before  his  health  began  to 
fail.  Accordingly  a  free  counter-opening  was  made  low  down  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  axilla,  so  as  to  provide  free  drainage. 

Within  about  a  week  from  this  time  all  expectoration  through  the  lung  had 
ceased,  and  within  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  operation  the  wounds  were  closed 
and  healed.  The  lung  had  expanded  well,  and  breathing  was  audible  over  the 
whole  side.  The  patient  came  to  see  mo  for  some  time  after  that,  and  1  know 
that  ho  remained  in  excellent  health  for  some  months  as  long  as  be  was  under 
my  ol)6ervation,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  health  suffered 
afterwards. 
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Some  years  ago  I  read  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Londou  an  account  of  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  was  suffering  from  a  large  right-sided  serous  effusion  which  had 
been  deliberately,  and  after  consultation,  left  alone  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  without  even  once  being  tapped.  I  tried  paracentesis  several  times,  and 
when  this  failed,  I  ultimately  decided  to  have  the  side  laid  freely  open,  and  the 
case  treated  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  empyema.  Paracentesis  had  shown  me  that 
the  lung  was  not  bound  down,  as  I  had  at  first  had  reason  to  believe,  for  after 
each  paracentesis  it  came  out  into  contact  with  the  ribs.  I  had  hoped,  how- 
ever, after  the  repeated  paracenteses,  that  the  lung  would  have  formed  adhesions 
with  the  costal  pleura,  but,  to  my  surprise,  when  the  side  was  opened  no  adhesions 
were  present,  and  the  lung  collapsed  completely.  However,  this  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  ultimate  result,  for  the  lung  rapidly  re-expanded  and  came  into 
contact  with  the  chest  walls,  and  formed  adhesions  there.  Soon  nothing  was  left 
but  the  track  in  which  the  tube  lay,  and  ultimately  this  also  healed. 

This  case  shows,  first,  that  the  lung  in  a  case  of  serous  effusion  may  be  col- 
lapsed for  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  still  be  capable  of  ready  re-expansion ; 
and,  secondly,  that  even  after  repeated  paracenteses  no  adhesion  need  necessarily 
take  place  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura. 

I  have  recently  had  another  case  of  the  same  kind  in  a  man  who  had  been 
allowed  to  have  a  serous  etfusion,  not  operated  upon,  for  about'  twelve  months 
before  he  came  under  my  observation.  With  him  I  tried  also  the  effect  of 
repeated  paracenteses,  but,  encouraged  by  the  experience  of  the  previous  case, 
after  a  few  paracenteses  I  decided  to  have  the  side  opened.  Accordingly  the  side 
was  opened,  the  fluid  let  out,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted.  Within  a  week  from 
the  time  of  operation  the  lung  was  in  contact  with  the  chest  walls  over  the  whole 
side,  and  nothing  was  left  except  the  long  sinus  in  which  the  tube  lay. 

In  the  case  which  is  the  subject  of  this  appendix,  although  the  lung  had 
been  compressed  for  some  months,  within  a  week  after  the  incision  had  been 
made  in  the  side,  the  lung  was  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  over  the  whole  side, 
and  the  pleural  cavity  closed  except  for  the  sinus  in  which  the  tube  lay. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  series  of  cases — one  of  empyema,  two  of  serous  effusion, 
and  one  of  pneumothorax — in  which,  in  spite  of  the  lung  having  been  compressed 
by  effusion  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  it  was  not  bound  down,  but  was 
capable  of  ready  re-expansion  when  placed  in  a  position  to  expand. 

These  are  extreme  cases ;  and  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  lung  may  form  adhesions  which  may  bind  it  down  quite  early  in  a  case 
of  pleurisy,  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  always  occurs,  or  even  that  it  is 
the  general  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  all  points  the  other  way.  If  this 
theory  be  unsound,  the  practice  based  upon  it  will  be  wrong. 

2.  A  second  theory,  which  is  commonly  stated  in  text-books  and  is  very  widely 
accepted,  and  which  has  been  often  used  as  an  argument  against  surgical  inter- 
ference, is  that  the  compression  of  the  lung  by  effusion  or  air,  as  the  case  may 
be,  checks  the  progress  of  tubercle  in  it ;  so  that  though  the  presence  of  effusion 
or  air  in  the  pleura  is  an  evil,  it  is  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  checking 
the  development  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  and,  therefore,  no  operation  should  be 
performed. 

This  again  is,  I  believe,  a  completely  erroneous  theory,  though  the  state^** 
is  commonly  made  and  has  many  distinguished  names  to  support  it;  8t« 
not  know  that  it  rests  upon  any  conclusive  evidence,  but  remains  a  mi 
opinion  only ;  indeed,  what  evidence  there  is  leads  to  the  opposite  conclus 
is  not  the  case  that  the  compression  and  collapse  of  the  lung  do  neoi 
check  the  development  of  tubercle  in  that  lung,  for  tubercles  of  recent  for. 
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may  be  found  in  the  lung  which  is  collapsed,  of  a  date,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,, 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  lung  became  collapsed.  Certainly  the  collapse- 
of  one  lung  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  the  rapid  development  of  tubercle  in 
the  other. 

The  same  theory  was  used  at  one  time  as  an  argument  against  the  per- 
formance of  paracentesis  for  serous  effusion,  and  no  doubt  it  wiis  under  the 
influence  of  this  theory  that  the  two  Ciiscs  I  have  recorded  were  deliberately  not 
interfered  with ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  day  this  theory  does  not 
really  atfect  our  practice  at  all  in  respect  of  pleural  effusions.  They  are  tapped, 
and,  I  believe,  rightly  tapped,  without  any  consideration  as  to  the  efifect  the 
removal  of  the  fluid  may  have  upon  tubercle  in  either  the  one  lung  or  the 
other. 

In  the  case  of  empyema,  again,  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  such  a  theory 
ever  had  any  influence  at  all.  No  one  nowadays  thinks  of  leaving  an  empyema 
alone  because  of  some  possible  efl'ect  it  might  have  upon  tubercle  in  the 
lung. 

I  maintain  that  these  theories  should  have  no  more  weight  in  relation  to 
pneumothorax  and  its  treatment  than  they  have  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
empyema  or  of  serous  etfusion. 

3.  Another  argument  that  is  used  against  the  treatment  of  pneumothorax 
by  free  incision  is  that  experience  shows  that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 
''Leave  pyo-pneumothorax  alone,  because  the  patient  will  die  any  way,  and 
operation  will  only  accelerate  that  result,"  used  to  be  the  teaching  of  not  m.nny 
years  ago ;  and,  indeed,  on  this  point  Fagge,  who  can  hardly  even  yet  be  regarded 
as  antiquated,  was  very  precise. 

"Operate  only  when  driven  to  it"  was  another  form  the  advice  sometimes 
took.  What  would  be  the  result  upon  our  statistics  if  the  same  were  applied  to 
empyema,  and  if  we  never  opened  a  side  until  the  empyema  was  pointing,  and 
never  touched  it  even  then,  if  the  empyema  by  gooid  luck  would  discharge 
through  the  lungs? 

A  question  of  this  kind  must  be  settled  by  experience,  and  we  cannot  take 
the  results  of  some  years  ago  as  a  guide  to  practice  at  the  present  day  in  pneumo- 
thorax any  more  than  in  empyema. 

In  this  respect,  namely,  the  operative  treatment  of  pneumothorax,  we  have 
to  make  our  own  experience  over  again  ;  we  cannot  be  guided  by  the  experience 
of  many  years  ago,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  statistics  are  based 
upon  the  cases  of  pyo-pneumothorax  which  were  never  operated  upon  unless 
operation  became  absolutely  imperative. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  valid  theoretical  reasons 
why  sero-purulent  and  purulent  efliisions  in  pneumothorax  should  be  treated  in 
any  different  way  from  sero-purulent  or  purulent  pleurisies,  and  that  the  presence 
of  air  should  not  make  any  material  difference. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  spontaneous  pneumo- 
thorax  the  cause  is  a  tuberculous  cavity  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  ;  but  these 
ruptures  frequently  heal,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  rupture  htis 
firmly  healed,  the  lung  should  not  come  into  contact  with  the  chest  again,  and 
the  condition  of  the  patient  return  to  that  which  existed  before  the  pneumothorax 
occurred. 

Physicians  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is  true,  too  much  inclined  to  leave  things 
alone,  though  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  the  same  of  the  present  day,  and  it  will 
be  something  in  pneumothorax  if  we  can  brush  aside  the  erroneous  theories  which 
have  hitherto  given  an  excuse  for  avoiding  surgical  interference. 
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Affections  of  the  diapliragm  vary  iu  gravity  in  proportiou  to  the  degree  ivith 
which  they  interfere  with  its  action  in  respiration.  In  lesser  degrees  some  ahort- 
iieaa  of  breath  only  is  the  result ;  while  In  extreme  caaes,  Buch  as  complete 
paralysis,  the  dyspncea  is  severe. 

The  affectiona  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  roughly  placed  in  three  groupn, 
according  as  the  prinury  cause  is  tuechariical,  muitculEU',  or  nervoua  in  nature, 
but.  of  course,  in  many  the  caiiae  is  mixed. 

I.  Mechanical. — In  the  mechanical  ;;roup  the  muscle  is  prevented  from 

acting  fts  it  ouglit  by  being  thrust  into  the  thorax  or  into  the  abdomen  respec- 
tively; downwards  by  air  or  fluid  in  the  pleura  or  by  inter- thoracic  new-growths  ; 
upwards  by  peritoneal  effusiou,  alxiominal  tumours,  tympanites,  subphrenic 
abscess,  tumour  abscess  or  hydatid  of  the  liver,  etc. 

When  the  cause  is  of  short  duration  and  removable,  as  with  fluid  in  the  pleurii 
or  peritoneum,  the  diaphragm  quickly  resumes  its  action.     Where  the  displace- 
ment is  considerable  and  of    long  standing,  nutritive    changes   occur    in    the 
diaphragm  of  the  same  kind 
as  are  met  with  under  smnlar 
conditions  in  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

I  he  muscular  tissue  then 
degenerates  and  atrophies  so 
that  the  diaphragm  may  be 
come  thm  and  almost  trans 
parent  In  such  cases  the 
muscle  would  be  long  before 
it  recovered  it«  nutrition  aud 
regamed  its  normal  action 

II  Muscular  — In  the 

must  ular  group  the  muscular 
defects  are  almost  always 
secondary  as  m  the  common 
instances  just  referred  to 

Of  primary  lesions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  diaphragm 
bttle  la  knonn 

tt  herever  the  seroua 
membranes  uhich  clothe  the 
diaphragii  on  either  aide  are 
the  seat  of  diieiise  the  lesion  ^  184 

IS  almost  certain  to  in\olve  Section  ol  diatlirajjin  tr  show  the  wide  lymphabc  siwoM 
the  dmphnigm   beneath    for  Aboie  is  the  edge  of  a  BircomibuB  growth    which  w 

.       .   r.11       .u  4.  xo^f  cxtfliidiiig  alorg  Borao  of  these  Buaces  into  the 

structurally    the   counectiie  diaphragm     (Vrom  .  p«i«niti™  u.  thTcollMtion  of 

tissues  of  the  diapl  n^m  and  Dr  F  W  Andrews  ) 

the   h  mphatics    it   coniains 

are  directly  continuous  uith  those  of  the  eeroiiH  inemhranes  on  either  side  c 
bo  close  IS  the  connection  that  infective  processes  uhether  of  the  natui 
mfiammation  or  new  growth,  pass  readilj  through  the  diaphn^m  frora  ths 
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side   to  the  other,  m  this  way  not   uDfrequently  mvolving   tho   other  aerouB 
membrane  without  the  diaphragm  itself  presenting  an}  obvioua  lesion 

In  acute  inflammation  the  lympbatio  spaces  may  he  found  infiltrated  with 
small  cells  almtst  to  the 
extent  of  interstilia]  sup- 
puration, nhile  the  muscle 
tells  are  granular  and  de- 
generating 

In  the  case  of  cbronm 
inflammation  of  eiUm" 
serous  membrHne  covering 
it,  the  diaphragm  itself 
beoomea  involved,  and  a 
sort  of  cirrhosis  is  pro- 
duced, which  oompresscB 
the  delicate  muscle-cells 
within  its  meshes  and 
causes  their  atrophy.  In 
extreme  cases  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  may  almost  com- 
pletely disappear  and  a 
mass  of  tibrouH  tissue  take 
its  place,  extending  from 
the  oue  surfitce  to  the 
other, 

III.  Nervous.  — The 
most  important  and  inter- 
esting group  is  that  in 
which  the  cause  lies  in 
some  interference  with  the 
nervous  meclianism  o(  tlie 
diaphragm. 

This  may  be  efiected  in 

three   ways :    first,   by   inhibition ;    aeeondly,   by   irritation,  so   that  spasm    is 

produced ;  and,  lastly,  by  paralysis. 

1.  IiikiliHion. — Where,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  pleural  or 
peritoneal  surface,  respiration  cnuses  pain,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  may  be 
inhibited.  If  the  inflammation  be  luiilateral,  the  movemenbi  on  the  affected  side 
may  be  almlished  while  they  continue  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is.  uo  doubt, 
protective,  and  similar  to  the  inhibition  of  the  peristaltic  movements  in  the 
intestines  observed  in  peritonitis. 

What  is  called  hyaterieal  paralyxi*  of  the  diaphragm  might  better  be  described 
as  cerebral  or  hysterical  inhibition,  for  the  diaphragm  is,  in  these  cases,  hardly  ever 
paralysed ;  but  though  immovable  at  times,  especially  when  the  patient  is  under 
observation,  it  moves  at  other  times — for  instance,  during  sleep. 

2.  Irritation  or  Spflsm,  —  Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  rarely  met  with  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  except  in  some  rare  coses  of  hysteria.  Usually  it  is  a  part 
of  a  general  inspiratory  spasm,  and,  as  such,  occurs  to  an  intense  degree  in 
strychnine  poisoning,  hydrophobia,  and  tetanus,  in  which  diaeasea  it  plays  so 
serious  a  rAle. 

The  two  commoner  and  comparatively  unimportant  instances  of  spasm  of  the 
diaphmgm  are  Paroxysmal  Sneezing  and  Hiccough, 


Fig.  165, 

Lympliatica  of  the  diaphmgni  infected,  sliowing  the  rich 

network  between  the  muscul&r  bundles.     {fCleCn.) 
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Paroxjsoial  sneezing  stands  in  close  relation  with  asthma  and  hay  fever,  in 
which  connection  it  has  already  been  dealt  with.  Hiccough  requires  further 
consideration. 

3.  Paralysis, — This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
specially. 

HICCOUGH. 

Hiccough  is  due  to  the  sudden  momentary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
for  which  the  glottis  and  vocal  chords  are  unprepared,  so  that  the  air  suddenly 
drawn  into  the  larynx  catches  the  parts  only  partially  dilated,  and  thus  causes 
the  short  noisy  croak  which  is  so  familiar. 

Hiccough  is  probably  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  terminations  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  and  is  frequently  produced  by  the  swallowing  of  irritating  food,  e,g.,  very 
hot  or  peppery  soup. 

It  is  a  common  symptom  of  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach.  In  most 
cases  it  is  the  result  of  dyspepsia.  The  attack  is  then  usually  only  of  short 
duration,  lasting  a  few  minutes  it  may  be,  and  only  rarely  more  than  an  hour. 

Hiccough  arising  in  the  course  of  any  acute  abdominal  affection  is  a  sign 
of  the  gravest  significance.  Thus  with  acute  peritonitis,  acute  tympanites,  or 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  appearance  of  hiccough  indicates  almost  invariably 
a  fatal  result. 

Strange  to  say,  with  the  ordinary  inflammation  of  either  the  peritoneal  or 
pleural  surfaces  of  the  diaphra^rm,  hiccough  is  far  more  often  absent  than  present, 
inhibition  being  produced  rather  than  spasm.  Indeed,  it  always  seems  to  me 
far  more  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  so  often  absent,  than  to  explain  its 
occurrence. 

With  pleurisy  it  is  still  rarer  than  with  peritonitis,  and  of  far  less  serious 
significance ;  yet  it  may  be  very  distressing,  and  by  causing  pain  and  preventing 
sleep,  increase  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

It  may  arise  in  the  course  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  is  then  a  most  serious 
complication,  for  it  may  be  very  persistent,  and  obstinately  resist  treatment. 

In  a  case  of  well-marked,  but  not  extensive  or  otherwise  severe,  pneumonia,  hiccough  set  in 
about  the  third  day,  and  continued  till  the  crisis  on  the  sixth,  occurring  every  few  minutes  night 
and  day,  entirely  robbing  the  patient  of  sleep,  and  causing  great  exhaustion.  Morphia  gave 
some  relief,  but  the  other  remedies  tried  proved  useless.  With  the  crisis  the  hiccough  ter- 
minated ;  but  when  convalescence  seemed  established,  on  the  second  day  from  the  crisis,  the 
patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  dyspnoea,  probably  from  the  detachment  of  a  cardiac 
clot,  and  died  rapidly. 

Hiccough  is  sometimes  referred  to  central  irritation,  and  is  thus  described  in 
the  course  of  hydrocephalus,  meningitis,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria.  It  is,  however^ 
rare  in  such  affections,  and  is,  I  believe,  even  then  due  rather  to  peripheral  than 
to  central  irritation,  and  to  be  attributed,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  colon. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  hiccough  has  been  produced  by 
pressure  or  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  phrenic  nerve  in  its  passage  through  the 
mediastinum. 

Hiccough,  of  course,  interrupts  regular  respiration  and  articulation,  and,  when 
severe,  may  cause  great  pain  along  the  tips  of  the  ribs,  at  the  points  of  inae^*'^« 
of  the  diaphragm.     The  slight  forms  last  but  a  few  minutes ;  the  mon 
may  last  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  the  attacks  are  liable  to  recur. 

Treatment. — For  ordinary  cases  the  common  popular  remedies  ar' 
the  breath  for  a  time,  to  sneeze,  sip  water  and  swallow  it  slowly,  to  d 
attention,  or  by  a  sudden  noise  or  fright  to  make  the  patient  start. 
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When  flatulence  is  the  cause,  the  treatment  of  that  condition  will  remove  the 
sjmptom,  and  with  the  cure  of  the  dyspepsia  the  tendency  to  hiccough  will  vanish. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  hot  applications  and  counter-irritants  may  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  faradization  or  galvanism  may  be  employed  to  the 
epigastrium,  or  along  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve;  the  various  sedatives, 
especially  the  bromides,  may  be  given,  chloroform  or  ether  inhaled,  and  opium 
administered  by  the  mouth,  or  morphia  sub  cut  em. 

PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  central  or  periplieral\  cent  red  in  the 
medulla  or  nuclei  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or  broken  neck  \ 
peripheral  in  the  trunk  of  the  phrenic  nerve  or  in  the  nerve  endings,  of  which 
diphtheritic  palsy  is  the  best  example. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  all  the  modes  in  which  nervous  affections 
cause  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  for  this  would  bo  more  appropriate  to  a  treatise 
on  diseases  of  the  nervous  rather  than  of  the  respiratory  system. 

As  regards  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  produced,  much  depends  upon 
whether  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  be  aifected  or  both. 

With  unilateral  paralysis,  the  symptoms  are  comparatively  trifling ;  but  with 
bilateral,  i.6.,  complete,  paralysis,  they  are  severe,  and  may  lead  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
result. 

The  condition  is  easily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  alteration  in  the  respiratory 
movements.  The  respirations  are  accelerated,  shallow,  and  entirely  costal  j  the 
abdominal  movements  are  inverted,  t.6.,  the  epigastrium  and  abdomen  generally 
are  retracted  on  inspiration  and  protruded  on  expiration ;  the  costal  arch  is 
widened ;  and  on  inspiration  the  lower  ribs  move  unduly  freely.  In  extreme 
<2ases.  I.e.,  where  there  is  much  dyspnoea,  the  contrast  on  iiispiration  between 
the  undue  expansion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  recession  of  the 
epigastrium  is  very  striking. 

The  diaphragm  stands  very  high,  and,  posi-mf/rtein,  may  be  found  to  reach  the 
third  intercostal  space. 

Though  the  chief  difficulty  is  with  inspiration,  expiration  is  also  impaired, 
partly  because  the  chest  is  so  incompletely  filled  with  air,  and  partly  because  in 
all  acts  of  forced  expiration  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  itself  is  necessary 
to  give  direction  to  the  strainhig. 

For  similar  reasons  the  voice  and  cough  are  weak,  and  speaking  an  effort. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  later  stage,  but  is  not  due  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  only,  but  to  the  secondary  changes  which  the  paralysis 
leads  to  in  the  lung,  viz.,  collapse  of  the  lower  parts  and  congestion  of  the  rest. 

To  keep  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  fully  expanded  is  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  the  diaphragm.  If  this  fails,  especially  if  the  diaphragm  be  forced 
upwards  into  the  chest  by  the  unopposed  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  become  collapsed  and  airless,  and  the  rest  of  the  lung 
congested.  The  respiratory  capicity  is  thus  greatly  reduced.  In  time  the  lungs 
may  give  out,  and  signs  of  congestion,  i.e.,  bronchitis,  appear.  So  soon  as  this 
occurs,  the  symptoms  become  i-apidly  aggravated,  for,  c>wing  to  the  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  coughing,  the  exudation  cannot  be  exi)e]led  from  the  tubes,  and 
soon  chokes  the  patient. 

In  diphtheritic  j)aralysis  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  diaphraj^m  alone  that  is 
affected  ;  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and  fauces  are  more  or  less  paralysed  too,  so 
that  food  ^^^  «^cretions  pass  into  the  air-tubes,  causing  the  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia many  patients  die.     Moreover,  the  intercostal  muscles  are  often 
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involved  as  well,  and  thus  general   respiratory   paralysis  ensues,  which   must 
eventually  end  in  suffocation. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  with  well-marked  diaphragmatic  palsy  is  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  The  sufferer  lies  prostrate,  feeble,  choking  with  the  secretion 
which  the  feeble,  ineffectual  cough  does  nothing  to  relieve ;  the  dyspncea  gradually 
increases,  and  cyanosis  becomes  marked ;  but  fortunately  the  suffering  is  soon 
cut  short  by  unconsciousness  or  by  sudden  cardiac  failure. 

Prog^nosis. — Unilateral  paralysis  is  not  of  itself  of  any  great  importance. 

The  prognosis  of  bilateral  paralysis  depends  upon  its  cause.  When  the 
paralysis  results  from  some  disease  itself  incurable,  as  in  spinal  and  bulbar 
lesions,  recovery  is  hopeless,  though  by  careful  treatment  the  end  may  be  post- 
poned for  a  time. 

The  prognosis  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  grave,  not  so  much  because  the 
diaphragm  is  paralysed,  as  becau»e  the  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  is,  or 
soon  becomes,  associated  with  other  paralyses ;  if  the  intercostal  muscles  be 
involved,  respiratory  movements  are  impossible,  and  suffocation  follows  ;  paralysis 
of  the  fauces  and  glottis  permits  the  passage  of  food  and  secretions  into  the  air- 
tubes,  and  leads  to  fatal  pneumonia ;  while  in  other  cases  death  occurs  suddenly 
from  syncope. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  always  fed  through  a  tube,  passed  well 
down  the  oesophagus. 

If  the  fauces  are  involved,  and  the  pharyngeal  muscles  paralysed,  the  secre- 
tion, which  accumulates  in  the  pharynx  and  back  of  the  mouth  and  causes  much 
distress,  should  be  frequently  removed  with  sponges,  and  belladonna  given  to 
check  the  flow  of  saliva. 

The  strength  must  be  maintained,  not  only  by  liberal  feeding,  but  by 
stimulants  and  strychnia,  to  which  caffein  or  digitalis  may  be  added,  to  support 
the  heart.  The  most  valuable  combination  for  these  conditions  is  caffein  and 
strychnia. 

I'he  aeration  of  the  blood  should  be  assisted  by  the  administration  of  oxygen 
frequently,  night  and  day.  Oxygen  is  the  best  and  most  rational  remedy  for 
these  cases.  It  should  be  given  as  much  to  prevent,  as  to  relieve,  cyanosis,  so 
that  its  use  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

Above  all  things,  hope  should  not  be  abandoned,  for,  with  dogged  persistence, 
even  desperate  cases  may  be  saved. 

74.  DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA. 

When  a  hernia  develops  through  the  diaphragm,  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  pass  into  the  thorax.  There  is  no  instance  I  know  recorded  in  which 
a  hernia  of  the  lung  has  developed  into  the  abdomen. 

The  holes  in  the  diaphragm  are  either  traumatic  or  congenital. 

Lacher's  ^  statistics  show  the  relative  frequency  of  these  two  groups  to  one  another  to  be  4 
to  5,  for  of  267  recorded  cases,  117  were  congenital  and  150  traumatic.  This  proportion  is 
probably  not  accurate,  for  so  many  of  the  traumatic  cases  remain  unrecorded. 

A  third  group  is  sometimes  made,  and  is  described  as  acquired.     The  hernia  is  then  supf 
to  develop  in  some  of  the  weak  suots  in  the  diaphragm,  e.g,,   at  the  base  of  the  zi« 
cartilage  right  and  left,  at  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm,  or  at  one  or  other  of  the  n 
openings  through  the  diaphragm,  for  the  ctssophagus,  vena  cava,  or  even  splanchnio  i 
notably  the  first. 

1  Areh.f.  klin.  Med.,  1880,  zxyii.  268. 
VOL.  XL  53 
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This  group  is  of  little  importance,  for  the  oasos  are  extremely  rare,  and  many  of  them  far 
from  conclusive.     It  need  not  be  further  considered. 

Side. — Diaphragmatic  hernia  of  either  kind  is  much  more  common  on  the  left 
side,  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  1,  owing  doubtless  to  the  presence  of  the 
liver  on  the  right  side,  which  not  only  diminishes  the  chance  of  rupture  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  when  there  is  a  rupture,  prevents  the  abdominal  viscera  from 
passing  through  the  rent. 

Sex, — The  traumatic  form  is  much  more  frequent  in  men,  5  to  1,  owing  to 
their  greater  exposure  to  injury;  the  congenital  form  is  equally  common  in 
either  sex. 

Organs  displaced, — Almost  any  of  the  abdominal  organs  may  be  found  in  these 
hemiee ;  most  frequently  the  stomach,  spleen  and  colon,  but  only  rarely  one  organ 
alone. 

According  to  Lacher,  heniia  of  a  single  organ  does  not  occur  more  frequently  than  1 
in  6  (63  out  of  276  cases).  In  the  rest  two  or  three  organs  are  displaced  and  in  all  sorts  of 
c<  mbinations. 

The  following  figures  show  the  frequency  with  which  the  different  organs  were  found  :  — 


Stomach,     . 

.    in  161  cases. 

Duodenum, 

.  in  36  cases. 

Colon, 

.       146      „ 

Pancreas,   . 

.        .       27    „ 

Small  intcbtine,   . 

83      ,, 

Caecum, 

.       20    „ 

Liver, 

.         46       „ 

Kidneys,    . 

2    „ 

In  a  few  instances  (about  1  in  6,  Lacher)  the  hernia  is  contained  within  a  sac  ;  but  this  is 
not  important  enough  to  justify  tiro  division  of  these  hernie,  as  Peacock  proposed,  into  True 
and  False,  t.e.,  with  and  without  a  sac. 

Congenital. 

In  the  early  embryo  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  are  continuous ;  they 
become  sepanited  subsequently  by  a  thin  membrane,  the  future  diaphragm, 
which  grows  forward,  between  the  lungs  and  the  Wolffian  bodies.  In  this 
membrane  development  may  be  arrested,  with  the  result  that  the  diaphragm 
may  be  deficient  in  whole  or  in  part. 

This  condition  is  usually  associated  with  other  congenital  defects,  such  as 
cleft  palate,  webbed  fingers,  etc. 

Extreme  congenital  defects  of  the  diaphragm  appear  to  be  incompatible 
with  life,  and  are,  therefore,  only  met  with  in  still-bom  children,  and  belong  to 
teratology  rather  than  to  medicine. 

Even  with  less  extreme  defects  the  infants  rarely  live  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  or  days. 

When  the  defect  is  small,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  years,  and  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  patients  have  reached  middle  life. 

Thus  the  well-known  case  of  Astley  Coo{)er's  occurred  in  a  man  of  49,  and  another  at  the 
same  age  is  recorded  by  Hale  and  Goodhart. 

Peacock*  refers  to  several  instances  in  younger  people,  at  the  ages  of  17,  22,  24,  28  and  40 
years. 

A  very  extraordinary  case  is  recorded  by  Turner^  in  a  youth  of  19  years  of  age,  who  died  of 

Svsemia,  consequent  on  mastoid  disease  ;  the  condition  was  quite  unsuspected  during  life,  and 
iscovcred  only  on  the  autopsy.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,  together 
with  the  spleen,  were  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  the  lung  beins  flattened.  Tike  a 
pancake,  against  the  spine.  The  hole  in  the  diaphragm  was  1}  inches  in  diameter,  and  was 
occupied  by  duodenum  and  colon.  The  abdomen  contained  an  enormously  dilated  stomach, 
the  pyloric  orifice  lying  in  the  jielvis  behind  the  bladder. 

*  Path.  Soe.  Trans.,  xiv.  149.  «  Lanea,  June  14,  1890. 
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Traumatic. 

The  traumatic  cases  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are  associated 
with  an  external  wound  or  not. 

1.  In  those  with  an  external  wound,  as,  for  instance,  a  stab  or  laceration, 
there  are  often  severe  injuries  to  the  blood  vessels  or  other  viscera  as  well,  which 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  rupture  to  the  diaphragm,  and  mask  it, 
80  that  it  is  often  undiagnosed. 

2.  In  those  without  any  external  wound,  which  are  the  result,  for  instance, 
of  a  fall  or  a  crush,  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is  sometimes  the  only  serious 
lesion ;  even  then  the  symptoms  are  often  misleading,  so  that  some  other 
diagnosis,  e.g.^  pneumothorax,  is  more  likely  to  be  made. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  shock,  from  which  many 
patients  die. 

After  the  shock  of  the  injury  is  recovered  from,  the  symptoms  may  be  either 
thoracic  or  abdominal. 

Thoracic  Symptoms. — Of  these  the  chief  are  dyspnoea  and  pain. 

Pain  is  rarely  severe,  and  not  in  any  way  suggestive.  It  is  often  distension 
or  tension  over  the  whole  side  that  is  complained  of,  rather  than  actual  pain  in 
any  particular  part. 

Dyspnma  becomes  sooner  or  later  severe,  but  frequently  does  not  set  in  as 
soon  or  reach  as  great  a  degree  as  would  be  expected  from  the  conditions  which 
are  found  post-mortem. 

The  dyspnoea  depends,  as  in  pneumothorax,  chiefly  upon  the  collapse  of  the 
lungs,  which,  on  the  affected  side,  is  produced  by  the  hernia,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  displacement  of  the  mediastinum ;  but  its  severity  varies  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  collapse  has  been  produced.  In  many  cases,  though 
the  rupture  takes  place  at  a  given  time,  the  abdominal  organs  do  not  all  enter 
the  thorax  suddenly  at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  but  make  their  way  up  gradually. 

Another  factor  in  the  production  of  the  dyspnoea  is  the  presence  of  fluid  in 
the  pleura ;  either  blood,  due  to  haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or 
inflammatory  effusions,  serous  or  purulent,  developing  subsequently. 

Many  of  these  points  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Brinton,^ 
which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  traumatic  group. 

A  healthy  man,  32  years  of  age,  was  walking  along  the  street,  when  a  case  of  machinery  fell 
on  him.  Ho  was  brought  into  the  hospital  with  a  compound  fracture  of  his  tibia.  He 
appeared  to  have  received  no  other  severe  injury.  He  complained  only  of  a  little  soreness 
in  his  chest,  but  no  injury  was  detected  there. 

The  next  day  he  complained  of  some  shortness  of  breath,  and  his  respirations  were  rapid, 
44.  The  heart  was  found  beatins  on  the  right  side,  and  as  the  left  was  hyper-resonant, 
pneumothorax  of  the  left  side  was  diagnosed. 

The  day  following,  the  respirations  were  48,  and  the  dyspnoea  severe  ;  the  abdomen  was 
not  distenoed,  but  flatter  than  normal ;  the  bowels  had  not  bieen  open  since  the  injury. 

The  day  following,  the  patient  was  very  cyanosed ;  the  heart  still  mare  oisplaced,  and 
reached  as  far  as  2  inches  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple  line ;  metallic  tinkling  was 
heard  at  the  left  apex  ;  and  the  bell  sound  in  front,  between  the  second  and  fifth  inteixxwtal 
spaces.     A  trocar  was  inserted,  but  no  air  escaped. 

In  the  evening  the  patient  died,  about  seventy-four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  accident 

Fost-rtwrtem  examvvation,  —The  diaphragm  was  found  ruptured  on  both  sides  ;  on  th# 
side  the  rent  was  small,  and  was  closea  by  the  liver ;    on  the  left,  the  rupture,  8 
in   length,  extended  from  the  (Esophageal  opening  nearly  to  the  false  ribs.      ThtoO( 
rent  various  abdominal  organs  had  passed  into  the  thorax,  viz.,  the  stomach,  the  tn 
colon,  the  sreat  omentum,  spleen,  and  several  coils  of  small  intestine.     Besides  theie « 
the  pleura  also  contained  one  pint  of  blood. 

1  SU  Barihol.  Hosp,  Rep,,  1888,  p.  286. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  the  nipture  of  the  diaphragm  must  have  occurred,  of 
course,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  tliere  is  a  special  note  to  the  effect  that  the  patient  showed 
signs  of  no  other  injury  except  the  compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  It  was  not  till  some 
hours  after  admission  that  the  respirations  were  observed  to  be  hurried ;  and  not  until  the 
day  following  that  anything  which  could  be  called  dyspnoea  developed.  From  this  time 
the  dyspnoea  rapidly  increased,  till  the  patient  died  of  suffocation. 

The  physical  signs  were  positively  misleading,  for  not  only  did  the  displacement  suggest 
pneumothorax,  but  the  bell  sound  and  metallic  tinkling  were  both  heard,  though,  no  doubt, 
c>oth  of  them  were  produced  in  the  stomacli. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  diagnosis  misht  be  made  by  finding  irregular  patches  of 
dulness  in  different  parts  of  the  side  ;  but,  in  the  first  i>lace,  the  patients  are  generally  too 
ill  to  permit  of  complete  examination ;  secondly,  the  dulness  of  a  solid  orpan  like  the  spleen 
is  easily  marked  by  the  general  hyper- resonance  of  the  intestines  ;  and  even  if  dulness  be  found, 
it  may  be  due,  as  this  case  shows,  to  the  presence  of  fluid,  either  blood  or  serum. 

Abdominal  Symptoms. — If  life  be  prolonged,  the  symptoms  may  become 
chiefly  abdominal;  they  depend  upon  the  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  by  the  displacement.  The  patients  may  then  complain  of 
much  dyspepsia,  with  pain  and  dyspnoa  after  food,  and  irregular  vomiting; 
emaciation  will  follow,  and  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  be  probably  made. 

The  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation  sometimes  develop,  but  this  appears 
to  be  much  less  likely  than  might  a  j/riori  be  expected. 

The  period  that  may  elapse  from  the  time  of  injury  to  the  development  of 
symptoms  is  sometimes  remarkably  long. 

Thus,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Peacock,  though  the  symptoms  developed  onlv  about  three 
months  before  death,  the  injury  to  which  the  rupture  must  have  been  due  occurred  fifteen  years, 
before. 

The  interesting  case  which  follows  is  recorded  by  Hale  and  Goodhart. 

A  flentleman,  49  years  of  age,  was  invalided  home  after  an  active  life  in  India,  having  been 
losing  liealth  for  two  years.  His  chief  symptoms  were  occasional  vomiting  and  waterbrash.  The 
vomit  was  often  of  large  amount,  and  contained  much  dark-coloured  mucus.  In  the  later  stages- 
of  his  illness  he  lost  flesh  ra])idly,  and  died  of  exhaustion  after  about  three  months'  severe  illness. 
He  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from  cancer. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  hole  in  the  diaphragm  between  the  crura,  extending 
from  the  oesopliageal  o])euing  on  the  left  to  tlie  vena  cava  on  the  right.  Through  this  aperture 
a  hernia  had  taken  place,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  stomach,  a  loop  of  the  transverse  colon, 
the  lesser  omentum,  the  greater  jiart  of  the  mncreas,  and  duodenum.  The  hernia  was  contained 
in  a  sac  lying  across  the  front  of  the  spine,  just  above  the  diaphragm. 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  diaphragm,  wliich  had  rendered  this  a 
weak  si)ot  with  subsequent  bulging. 

The  uatient  had  led  an  active  life,  and  presented  no  symptoms  until  three  years  or  so  before 
his  death. 

Treatment. — There  can  be  but  one  object  in  treatment,  viz.,  to  retuni  the 
displaced  organs  into  the  al>domen  and  keep  them  there. 

Unfortunately  the  correct  diagnosis  is  the  first  essential,  and  this  is  generally 
not  made. 

Immediately  after  the  injury,  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  patient,  which 
renders  examination  difficult  or  impossible,  puts  opeiation  out  of  the  question. 
Even  if  the  correct  diagnosis  were  then  made,  the  probable  existence  of  other 
grave  lesions  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  congenital  case  has  been  correctly 
diagnosed,  and  operation  performed  or  even  suggested. 

It  is  stated  that  operation  would  be  less  difficult  from  above  through  the 
pleura  than  from  below  through  the  abdomen.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can 
be,  for  nothing  short  of  an  enormous  opening  into  the  chest  would  give  such  a 
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view  of  the  diaphragm  as  would  enahle  the  operator  to  stitch  up  the  rent,  while 
the  risk  of  laying  the  pleura  so  freely  open  under  such  conditions  would  in  itself 
be  very  great. 

76.  HERNIA  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Hernia  of  the  lung  is  a  very  rare  condition.  The  cases  fall  into  two  groups 
— the  traumatic,  to  which  the  great  majority  belong,  and  the  non-traumatic, 
many  of  these  being  of  congenital  origin. 

With  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax,  pneumothorax  is  the  usual  result, 
and  the  lung  collapses ;  but  in  some  instances  the  lung  is  forced  into  the  wound, 
and  protrudes  through  the  chest  walls.  In  course  of  time  the  protruding  portion 
may  slough  off  or  be  removed  with  the  knife,  and  the  condition  heal  without  any 
evil  effects  following. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy,  for  the  lung  is  visible. 

In  some  instances,  after  the  wound  has  healed  externally,  a  hernia  of  the  lung 
may  develop  beneath  the  scar,  the  protrusion  taking  place  either  through  a  weal^ 
imperfectly  healed  spot,  or  through  an  opening  in  the  thoracic  walls  which  has 
remained  unclosed. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  a  not  altogether  uncommon  occur- 
rence after  incision  for  empyema,  in  which  a  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs  had 
been  excised  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  rare,  and  no  instance  has 
occurred  within  my  own  experience. 

The  rarest  form  of  hernia  of  the  lung  is  that  which  occurs  without  any 
evidence  or  history  of  trauma. 

The  hernia  must,  I  suppose,  in  these  cases  be  due  to  a  weak  spot  or  actual 
hole  in  the  thoracic  walls  of  congenital  origin.  In  the  cases  recorded,  the  usual 
seat  has  been  in  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  (seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth),  about 
the  junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the  rib;  in  fact,  where  the  external  intercostal 
muscles  end. 

The  bulging  of  the  lung,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  above  the  clavicle  in 
emphysema,  has  been  also  described  as  hernia,  but  it  hardly  belongs  to  this  group. 

I  have  met  with  only  two  instances  of  this  condition,  both  in  middle-aged 
men ;  in  the  one  a  small  tumour,  the  size  of  a  filbert,  was  present  on  the  second 
right  intercostal  space,  about  three  inches  from  the  sternum ;  the  other,  a  some- 
what larger  tumour,  was  in  the  axilla,  near  Marshall's  weak  spot. 

In  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Pietkiewitz  there  were  two  hemise,  both  on 
the  left  side,  and  easily  replaceable,  the  one  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  in 
the  nipple  line,  and  the  other  behind,  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  ribs  in  the 
scapular  line. 

The  swelling  is  soft,  elastic,  crepitant,  resonant  on  percussion,  diminishes  or 
may  disappear  on  inspiration,  and  becomes  larger  on  expiration,  especially  if 
violent,  as  in  coughing. 

The  hernia  may  be  contained  in  a  sac  or  pouch  formed  of  dilated  pleura.  It 
is  often  replaceable,  and  may  be  easily  kept  back  with  a  pad.  The  condition  is 
interesting,  but  of  no  importance,  and  produces,  as  a  rule,  no  symptoms. 

No  treatment  is  called  for,  but  in  the  traumatic  cases,  if  there  seemed  to  be 
any  indication,  there  would  .l)e  no  reason  why  the  protruding  portion  of  the  lu^ 
should  not  be  removed  and  the  hole  closed. 

In  the  non-traumatic  and  congenital  group,  considering  the  risk  of  bU 
some  infective  process  in  the  pleura,  the  condition  would  in  most  instam 
wisely  left  alone. 
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The  luwi  may  become  involved  either  primarily  or  secondarily. 
Where  it  is  affected  secondarily,  the  disease  ninj  reach    it  either  by  direct 
*«Xteneion  from  a  growth  in  its  neighbourhood  or  by  metastasia. 

Where  the  lung  ia  involved  by  direct  extension  from  other  parts,  the  primaiy 
growth  muat  be  seated  in  its  neighlwurhood,  e.g.,  in  the  tiiMliasttuum  or  <Bao- 
phagus,  or  it  may  spread  throt;gli  the  dia[>faragin  from  the  abdotiien. 

When  metastasia  occurs,  the  iufectiou  is  genenilly  carried  through  the  blood 
vesBels,  and  the  leeious  in  the  lung  are  associated  with  metastatic  growths  in 
other  parte.  But  the  lung  may  infect  itself  by  the  infected  spiituru  being  sucked 
iDto  the  air-tubes,  and  starting  fresh  foci  of  inflammation  and  growth.  In  same 
cases  this  may  resemble  acute  tubercidoaia  very  closely. 

Where    the  growth  In  the  lung  is  primary,   the  fimgus    will    have  gained 
access  by  the  itir-tubes,  and  been  carried  by  the  air  into  tlie  small  bronchi,  or 
possibly  into  the  ultimate  vesicles 
of  the  lung      In   t1  eae  cases  t)  e 
ong  nal  sourceof     feet  on  may  have 
the  mouth  as  s  lluatrated 
I  y  a  case  of  Israel  s      n  wh  ch,  in 
an    at  no    jcot       cav  ty     n     the 
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The  affected  parts  coDttihi  little  blood,  aud  are  pate  or  gmj  in  hue,  the  t«nii 
pneumonia  alba  being  suggested  by  their  lack  of  colour. 

The  condition  joat  described  is  Chat  which  is  uauolly  meant  bj  the  teiTU  pueuiuouia  albu,  but 
by  »jme  authore  it  is  apjilied  elm  to  anotlier  kind  of  change  found  iu  the  lungs  of  syphilitic 
iiifmita,  in  which,  withuut  interBtitial  changa,  the  coiisolidation  and  gray  oolonr  are  dae  to  the 
accuinalstion  in  the  alveali  of  dcRq^iumated  ejiithelium  which  has  undergone  fatty  degeneratiuD. 

K.  Fowler'  refers  to  three  cases  of  infanta  with  DoDgonital  syphilis,  asaociated  with  {lulmonary 
lesions  regarded  as  syphilitic,  in  which  pont-jaorlrm  examiniinon  proved  the  Icsiot^s  to  be  of 
tubercular  sod  Dot  of  syphilitic  nature. 

2.  Gummata,  also,  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  liuigs  of  syphilitic 
iiifuiits  than  in  those  of  adults.  The  gummatH  are  nodules  of  granulation  tissue 
which  may  undergo  caseation  in  the  centre.  They  are  Bnrroundei!  by  a  more  or 
less  definite  ca])aule  of  fibrous  tissue,  from  which  processes  muy  extend  some 
diatanL'e  into  the  ueighbouriiig  interstitial  tisauea  of  the  lung. 

They  are  iisually  few  in  uuinbei',  but  may  be  uumerous.     They  may  remniii 
diatrete  or  become  confluent,  an>i  then  produce  masses  of  considerable  h' 
tliat  of  a  pigeon's  egg  oi 
and     peribronchial     in 
position,  resembling  ex- 
actly the  similar  nodules 
found  iu  chronic  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  the  early  stage 
they  are  grayish,  red  or 
white,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pen 


Tangerine   or.inge.     Sometimes   they  lire  very  small 


qnently  they  becoi 
opacjue  in  the  centre 
and  gray.  They  muy, 
it  is  stated,  un(it'r!:i> 
softening  and  break  ini'i 
a  liroDchus,  tind  I ii < i ^ 
lead  to  the  foniiuti-ni 
of  :l  cai-ity. 

It     is     clear     ih.ii 

often  equally  well  I  ic 
of  tubercular  nature. 
As  many  of  the  cases 
were  described  before 
the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle- bacillus,  or,  if 
subsequently,  without 
mention  being  made  of 
any  search  for  the  bacil- 
lus, their  real  nature 
must  remain  doubtful, 

The  most  satisfactory  recent  case  was  observed  by  M.  Bailor,  an 
It  occurred  in  a  man  of  32  yesrsoFage,  wbu  bad  numeraus  guuitnata 
nodules  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rifflit  lung  and  pleura.  ""  " 
bacilli,  but  none  were  found. 


Fig.  lOii. 

DiHsemiuatcd  gnniniata  in  tlie  lung.     (From  a  preparatioD  in  thv 

Museum  of  the  R.C.S.) 


ifl  quoted  by  Laacereaux.' 

the  liver,  oud  hod  similar 

was  made  for  tubercle 


iCliffordAUbntt,  jr«rf.,voL  V.  314. 


'i'unfoi.  JfA/tcoit,  1B91,Nd.  13. 
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In  others  than  infants,  t.^.,  in  children  of  some  years  of  age,  and  in  adults 
especially,  syphilitic  clianges  of  any  kind  are  rare.  In  some  instances,  localised 
masses,  regarded  as  gummata,  have  been  met  with ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
lesions  described  as  syphilitic  have  been  diffuse  or  localised  fibroid  changes  in  the 
course  of  acquired,  and  not  of  congenital,  syphilis. 

3.  Fiftroul  Imlurati'on. — The  fibroid  induration  may  be  either  a  difiiise,  wide- 
spread change,  involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lung,  or  may  form  localised 
nodules,  which  may  reach  a  considerable  size.  This  has  been  caMed.  St^philitic 
Fibrosis  of  the  lung. 

According  to  some  authors,  localised  pleuritic  thickening,  spreading  for  some 
distance  along  the  trabeculae  of  the  lung  or  between  the  lobes,  is  syphilitic  in 
nature ;  but  such  changes  obviously  have  nothing  characteristic  about  them,  and 
may  be,  and  doubtless  often  are,  due  to  other  causes. 

Another  form,  which  some  authors  regard  as  characteristic,  is  that  in  which 
the  fibrous  tissue  spreads  from  the  hilus  some  distance  out  into  the  lung,  along 
the  bronchi  and  main  vessels.  This  condition  is  a  very  rare  one,  and  in  the  cases, 
apparently  similar,  which  I  have  seen,  microscopical  examination  has  proved  the 
growth  to  be  of  a  malignant  nature  (scirrhus),  and  not  simple  fibrous  tissue. 

It  is  obvious  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  morbid  anatomy,  the  subject 
of  syphilis  of  the  Imig  and  pleura  is  in  a  very  indefinite  state.  This  was  very 
evident  in  the  discussion  at  the  Pathological  Society  in  the  years  1876,  1877. 
Many  of  the  cases  then  brought  forward  would  probably  not  now  be  regarded  as 
syphilitic  at  all.  Nor  of  recent  ycar■^  has  much  advance  been  made,  except  to 
throw  still  further  discredit  upon  the  diagnosis. 

As  to  the  general  frequency  of  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lung,  we  must  take  the 
fig^es  as  they  are  provided  for  us,  indetinite  and  unsatisfactory,  possibly,  as 
many  of  the  cases  are. 

Haslund^  records,  that  of  6000  syphilitic  })atient8  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  Copen- 
hagen during  a  period  of  seven  years,  2  cases  only  were  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  pulmonary 
syphilis  during  life. 

The  post-morUm  records  of  the  same  period  show,  that  out  of  105  autoinies  of  children  with 
congenital  syphilis,  undoubted  lung-svphilis  was  found  in  4  case^  only  ;  and  that  out  of  18 
autopsies  of  adults  with  acquired  syphilis  (8  males  and  10  females),  lung  syphilis  was  found  in 
3(1  male  and  2  females).     In  only  1  of  all  these  7  cases  was  the  condition  diagnosed  during  life. 

Heller'^  states  that,  of  syphilitic  children,  50  per  cent  show  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  more 
than  half  these  have  pneumonia  alba,  while  of  non -syphilitic  children  only  20  per  cent,  show 
lung  atfection  of  any  kind.  It  is  only  in  still-born  children  that  the  most  marked  forms  of  pneu- 
monia alba  are  found. 

Hiller'  analyses  87  cases,  out  of  which,  however,  he  rejects  29  as  being  either  doubtful  or 
combined  with  tuberculosis.     He  found  the  lesions  in  the  following  pro|)ortions : — 

1.  Peribronchial,  that  is  to  say,  connective  tissue  growths  round  the  small  bronchi,  in 

21  cases. 

2.  Circumscribed  peribronchial  nodes  in  8. 

3.  Diffuse  lobular  indurations  in  14. 

4.  Gummata  in  9. 

In  2  cases  he  described  a  nroliferating  lymphangitis,  which  he  regarded  as  of  a  specific  nature. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  vuHdus  lesions,  he  concludes  that  with  a  more  persistent  and 
careful  examination  for  the  tubercle  bacillus,  it  is  quite  likely  that  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung 
will  ultimately  di8ap}>ear  from  literature.  Without,  iwrhaps,  going  quite  so  far  as  this,  we  may 
agree  with  him  that  the  subject  is  in  an  extremely  indefinite  condition,  and  that,  as  Fagge  stated 
some  years  ago,  the  subject  requires  to  be  investigated  anew  by  unbiassed  observers. 

K.  Fowler  states  that  there  are  only  12  instances  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung  in  adults  in 
the  museums  of  all  the  London  hospitals  together.  In  most  of  these,  thoufi^h  the  question  of 
tuberculosis  was  carefully  considered,  the  absence  of  bacilli  does  not  appear  to  have  been  proved. 

1  Hosp.  Tid.,  3  R.,  viiL,  Nog.  16  and  16,  1890.    Abstract,  Virch,  Jbt„  1890,  iL  631. 
a  IMutseh  A,  /.  kl.  Med.,  xliL  1887.  »  Firch.  JU.,  1884,  it  548. 
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Physical  Sig^S  and  Symptoms.— Considering  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  is  so  much  a  question  of  morbid  anatomy,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  will  present  little  or  nothing  characteristic. 

The  infants  are  still-bom,  or  die  as  sypliilitic  children  do  soon  after  birth,  and 
usually  present  no  definite  pliysical  signs. 

In  some  few  cases,  pulmonary  lesions,  which  have  been  referred  to  congenital 
syphilis,  have  been  found  late  in  life,  one  case  even  at  the  age  of  40  years,  an 
observation,^  if  correct,  unique. 

In  adults,  in  most  cases,  the  disease  is  the  result  of  acquired  syphilis,  and 
belongs  to  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease,  as  do  the  other  forms  of  visceral 
syphilis. 

Dieulafoy,^  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  recent  papers  on  this  sabject,  makes  five  clinical 
types  of  the  disease — 

1.  That  which  resembles  tubercular  broncho-pneimionia. 

2.  That  which  resembles  tubercular  phthisis. 

Both  of  these  are  diagnosed  by  the  results  of  anti-syphilitic  treatment  only. 

3.  Broncho- pulmonary  sclerosis  with  pleuritic  thickening. 

Diagnosed  only  oy  the  appearance  of  other  syphilitic  signs. 

4.  Syphilitic  and  tubercular  changes  combined. 

a,  syphilis  primary  ;  6,  tubercle  primary. 

5.  Hereditary  syphilis  of  the  lung,  early  and  late. 

Yet  he  concludes  that  m  affections  of  the  chest  it  is  more  prudent  to  think  of  syphilis,  and  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  it,  rather  than  to  diagnose  it  during  life. 

For  the  most  part,  syphilitic  disease  leads  to  chronic  indurative  lesions,  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  which  resemble  those  of  fibroid  phthisis  or  other 
fibroid  disease  of  the  lung.  They  are  stated,  however,  to  be,  as  a  rule,  unilateral, 
and  to  affect  the  middle  or  lower  portions  of  the  lung,  and  in  this  respect  to  more 
closely  resemble  chronic  intei-stitial  pneumonia  or  chronic  pleurisy. 

If  the  lesion  be  localised  and  not  of  lar^e  extent,  there  may  be  no  symptoms 
at  all ;  but  if  widespread,  it  is  attended  with  shortness  of  breath.  If  it  should 
involve  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  lesion  is  likely  to  compress  the  air-tubes  and 
vessels,  and  the  signs  would  resemble  those  produced  by  a  malignant  growth 
starting  in  this  position. 

Syphilitic  Phthisis. — In  some  crises  it  has  been  supposed  that  syphilis 
may  lead  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  phthisis.  This  may  be  presumed  to 
occur  where  the  syphilitic  lesions,  gummata  especially,  have  broken  down  in  the 
centre,  and,  after  communication  with  the  bronchus,  been  expectorated,  a  cavity 
being  in  this  way  formed  which  may  subsequently  extend.  These  cases  have 
sometimes  been  described  as  syphilis  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  or  phthisical 
type,  and  the  cases  have  been  denominated  syphilitic  phthisis. 

Syphilitic  phthisis  is  a  relic  of  the  time  before  the  unity  of  phthisis  was 
established.  Miners'  phthisis,  grinders'  phthisis,  diabetic  phthisis,  and  others, 
which  were  once  regarded  as  special  forms  of  phthisis,  are  now  proved,  by  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle-bacillus,  to  be  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung  occurring 
in  miners,  grinders,  and  diabetics  respectively ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  will  syphilitic 
phthisis  prove  to  be  merely  tubercular  disease  in  a  syphilitic  person. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  undoubted  case  recorded  of  progressive  destructive 
disease  of  the  lung  in  a  syphilitic  patient  which  has  proved  to  be  of  non-tubercular 
origin.  Until  such  cases  are  con-lusively  demonstrated,  we  must  regard  the 
existence  of  such  a  disease  as  syphilitic  phthisis  as  extremely  doubtful. 

^  Lancereanz,  Union  m^die.,  1891,  No.  13.  '  Cha.  hehdam.,  1889. 
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In  3  other  cases,  uot  included  in  this  table,  the  lung,  though  oonaidenbly 
involved,  was  not  the  scsit  of  primary  disease,  but  had  been  involved  seooiidarily, 
the  primsiry  disease  having  started  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  parts  around 
the  vertebnc,  the  mischief  having  probably  commenced  in  connection  with  the 
GBSophagus. 

The  pericardium  was  involved  in  7  cases,  and  was  usually  itself  the  seat  of 
actinomycosis.  In  2  of  these  cases  there  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  inflammation,  with  some  effusion  and  adhesion.  In  the  rest  it  wai 
considerably  thickened  and  indui-atcd ;  and  the  new  tissue  contained  many 
actinomycotic  abscesses,  and  in  2  instances  the  process  had  spread  to  the  muacular 
substance  of  the  heart  itself. 

Just  as  the  [)ericardiuin  may  be  the  seat  of  a  simple  inflancunation,  so  may/Ae 
opposite  pleura,  and  in  2  or  3  of  the  recorded  cases  the  opposite  pleura  was  either 
adh(^rcnt  or  contained  iliiid,  serous  in  some  cases  and  purulent  in  others.  In 
one  c}isc  there  was  a  local  empyema,  containing  5  oz.  of  pus,  in  which  no  actino- 
mycos  could  be  found. 

In  3  cases  the  disease  involved  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  in  2  of  them  spreading 
downwards  bctwoon  tlic  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  eroding  many  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  upper  hunbar  vortebne,  forming  abscesses  in  the  psoas  and  quadratus 
lumborum  muscles. 

In  one  case,  in  which  tlic  disciise  spread  upwards,  it  surrounded  the  jugular 
vein  and  caused  thrombosis  in  it ;  in  another  an  abscess  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
superior  vena  cava,  but  did  not  perforate  the  vessel.  In  another  case  the 
disease  involved  the  upper  intercostal  nerves  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
lower  cer\'ica1  plexus,  thus  causing  much  neuralgic  pain  in  the  arm. 

Awyloitl  diAfase  was  present  in  3  cases,  and,  curiously  enough,  not  necessarily 
in  those  of  longest  duration,  or  with  the  largest  amount  of  suppuration. 

Thus,  in  a  man  of  30,  tli<>  disease  had  IasU>d  six  or  eij{ht  mouths  only,  and  there  had  been 
little  suppuration  ;  in  a  man  of  37,  although  there  had  Wn  a  considerable  amount  of  suppura- 
tion, the  disease  had  lasterl  only  six  months ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  woman  of  24,  the  diM'ase  had 
lasted  about  seven  months,  but  there  h.-id  been  only  a  small  amount  of  pus  discharged  through  a 
small  sinus  for  about  live  months. 

Actinomycosis  is  not  characterised  by  profuse  suppuration  as  a  rule,  so  that 
there  must  be  some  other  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  amyloid  disease,  and  I 
think  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  disease  itself. 

In  some  cases  the  stress  of  the  disease  falls  upon  tlie  pleura  rather  than  upon 
the  lung.  In  one  instance  the  pleura  was  in  a  very  unusual  and  curious  con- 
dition ;  the  lung  was  but  little  affected  and  was  collapsed ;  the  pleural  cavity,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  filled  with  a  spongy,  vascular,  sarcoma-like  tissue,  soft  and 
friable,  in  which  actinomycotic  abscesses  were  found. 

A  condition  very  similar  to  this  occurred  in  a  case  of  my  own,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

JAVtar?/  disseminaivm  of  Actlnomyrosis  in  the  Lung. — Of  this  I  have  met  with 
3  examples,  though  2  of  them  are  not  iiicliidcd  in  this  series  of  30,  because  the 
primary  growth  appears  to  have  been  exteni.il  to  the  lung.  In  one  of  these  ^  the 
primary  disease  was  in  the  liver ;  the  lun^'  was  lillod  with  actinomycotic  broncho- 
pneumonic  patches  of  small  size,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  how  the  fungus 

'  ruth.  .Swf.   Tfdiis.,  xlv.  ]».  U37. 
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The  other  groups  contais  but  few  pathogeiiic  formB,  tliat  is  to  say,  they  rarely 
produce  pathological  lesions  tbemaelves,  but  may  be  fouud  occasionally  iu  the  lungs, 
flsaocifttwl  with  other  lesioiiB  as  the  result  of  aceideutal  infection.  Thus  the  oidium 
albicuus,  fio  common  in  the  moutli,  has  been  also  found  in  the  bronchi,  and  even 
in  the  lung-tissue.  The  group  of  stroptothrix  contains  one  very  important  patho- 
genic organism,  the  actino-myces,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  allie<l  forms. 

Of  the  hypho-mycetiB  many  have  been  proved  by  esperinient  to  be  patho- 
genic in  animals,  but  none  of  theiu  appear  to  be  met  with  in  man,  e;(cept 
the  aspergillus  fumigatus,  and  possibly,  also,  the  aspergillus  niger. 

Lastly,  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  a  few  instances  of  protozoic  inl'ec- 
tion  have  been  recorded  under  the  name  of  corcidiosii. 

Actino-niycosis  and  aapergillosis  are  practically  the  only  two  affections  which 
deserve  more  than  a  posting  reference. 


78.  ACTINOMYCOSIS  OF  THE  LUNG 
AND  PLEURA. 

Actinomycosis  ia  a  disease  due  to  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  with  the 
consequent  reaction  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  tissues  involved. 


•>i^L   0mM 


Fig.  167. 

Actiaomycoaia,    allowing  myceliaiii  wit'i  Actinonijces  fraiii   n   livor   sbsceaa  in   tbe 

I  BjmrelikelwdiesbatweeQ  thefilaraerits  Bama  cuse,   showing  cliibfl,     (DelcpLna, 

IL        from  tlio  misreuiuved  from  tlieplcuml  Fa/h.  Soc.  Tr.,  xl,  p.  i3\.) 

■  cavity.    (Delopiiie.  Path.  Sac.  Tr.,  xl. 

■  p.  431.) 

The  fungus  grows  in  a  peculiar  way,  in  clumps  or  clusters,  the  central 
jiortion  of  which  is  formed  of  a  dense  mycelium,  and  the  peripheral  part  of 
peculiar  club-shaped  masses  arranged   in    radiate    fashion,  to  which  it  owes  the 

e  actjno-myoes  or  iKy  fungus. 
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The  clumps  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  be  detected  in  the  puB,  or  in  the  tissnes, 
•as  minute  yellowish  granules.  If  these  be  picked  out,  placed  upon  a  slide  and  examined, 
without  pressure  from  the  cover  glass,  the  appearance  is  presented  which  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  On  teasine  the  specimen  and  staining  it  by  6ram*s  method,  the  mycelinm  is 
stained  blue  and  the  clubs  pink.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  mycelium  is  composed  of  a  central 
thread-like  core,  which  stains  blue,  and  an  outer  sheath  which  stains  pink.  The  clubs  are 
formed  of  the  swollen  sheaths  of  the  mycelium,  and  the  central  core  terminates  in  the  club, 
-either  as  a  line  filament  or  network  of  filaments,  or  with  an  ex])anded  end.  In  some  {lorts 
the  mycelium  is  somewhat  swollen,  and  contains  small  round  masses,  which  stain  with  diffi- 
-cul^  ;  these  are  probably  s}>ores. 

The  fungus  has  been  cultivated,  and  yields  much  the  same  appearance,  but  it  does  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  foim  clubs.  By  some  authorities  these  clubs  are  regarded  merely 
as  degenerative  forms,  and  not  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  development  of  the  fungus. 

Tne  spores,  it  is  stated,  sprout  into  extremely  fine,  straight,  sinuous,  or  sometimes  spirili- 

form  threads,  which  branch  irregularly,  but  sometimes  dichotomously,  to  form  the  mvcelium, 

from  which  the  clubs  develop.     It  is  probable  that  the  propagation  within  the  body  is  bv 

means  of  the  wandering  cells,  which  carry  the  spores  away  to  a  distance,  and  there  set  up  fresh 

•centres  of  growth. 

PATHOLOGY. — The  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  consist  primarily  of 
nodules  of  granulation-tissue,  which,  by  confluence,  may  form  tumours  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  then  resemble  the  granulation  tumours,  e.g.^  sarcoma,  lympho- 
sarcoma, by  which  names  they  have  been  often  described. 

Closely  associated  with  the  formation  of  granulation-tissue  is  the  develop- 
ment of  connective  tissue,  which  tends  to  encap.sulate  the  fungus.  Where 
many  nodules  are  confluent,  a  coarse,  irregular  meshwork  of  connective  tissue 
may  be  produced. 

The  next  change  is  a  central  necrosis,  probably  associated  with  suppuration. 
The  cells  in  the  centre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fungus  necrose,  and  may  then 
present  a  caseous  appearance.  If  they  become  tlie  seat  of  suppuration,  small 
abscesses  are  formed  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  communicate  one  with 
the  other.  The  section  of  a  tumour  in  such  a  condition  would  present  the 
Appearance  of  a  sarcoma-like  mass,  intersected  with  bands  of  connective  tissue 
And  riddled  with  small  pus-containing  cavities  or  tracts. 

In  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  such  tumours,  fresh  nodules  of  fungus 
growth  may  bo  foiiml,  resembling  in  this  respect,  very  closely,  the  miliary 
tubercles  not  infrequently  met  with  round  a  chronic  tubercular  mass. 

The  changes  are  of  very  slow  development,  so  that  the  tumour  may  take 
months  to  reach  any  great  size  so  long  as  no  suppuration  occurs  in  it,  but  when 
suppuration  takes  place,  the  extension  is  usually  rapid. 

Extension  of  the  growth  takes  place  chiefly  by  contiguity,  new  nodules 
developing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  ones,  and  ultimately  coalescing  with 
them.  The  lymphatic  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  not  involved,  as  they  are  in 
tuberculosis  or  inflammatory  processes,  so  that  the  disease  may  remain  for 
A  long  time  purely  local.  It  is  even  possible  in  such  cases  that  cicatrisa- 
tion may  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  thus  in  the  end  the  fungus  become 
•encapsulated,  or  even  destroyed.  Under  such  circumstances,  at  the  last  nothing 
may  be  left  but  a  mass  of  flbrous  tissue,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  original  cause 
may  be  lost. 

When  suppuration  occurs  in  the  new  tissues,  the  progress  is  usually  more 
rapid,  and  the  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  suppuration  is  caused 
actually  by  the  fungus  itself  or  by  some  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic 
organisms.  It  is  probable  that  the  fungus  is  itself  capable  of  exciting  suppura- 
tion, for  if  the  suppuration  were  due  to  secondary  infection,  we  nhould  expect  to 
find  the  lymphatics  aflected,  and  they  usually  escape ;  while  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  examined  bacteriologically  for  the  purpose,  no  pyogenic 
organisms  have  been  found  ;  but,  of  course,  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic 
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organisms  may  occur,  especially  when  the  growth  has  reached  the  external  parts 
of  the  body. 

Occasionally  metastases  occur,  and  secondary  growths  develop  in  many 
parts  of  the  body.  This  is,  in  some  cases,  the  result  of  the  fungus  having  made 
its  way  into  a  blood  vessel,  vein,  or  artery,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  metastatic 
growths  pass  through  the  same  changes  as  have  been  already  described,  though  it 
appears  that  suppuration  is  somewhat  more  frequent.  When  actinomycotic 
abscesses  are  thus  found  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  cases  are  often 
described  as  the  ^^pycemicform"  of  actinomycosis.  The  secondary  growth  may 
then  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  e,g,,  lung,  spleen,  kidneys,  liver, 
brain,  muscles,  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  even  in  the  heart  itself. 

The  history  of  the  ray  fungous  outside  the  body  is  not  known,  but  it 
probably  gains  access  to  the  body  chiefly  through  the  mouth,  in  connection  with 
some  article  of  food,  possibly  com. 

In  caitle. — In  cattle  the  lesions  of  actino-mycosis  have  long  been  known, 
though  not  referred  to  their  proper  cause.  They  have  been  described  under  the 
names  of  wens,  dyers,  tuberculous  abscesses,  polypi,  lymphoma,  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  lumpy  jaw,  bone  cancer,  bone  tubercle,  osteo-sarcoma  and  fibroplastic 
degeneration  of  bone. 

In  cattle  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  the  favourite  seats  of  the 
disease,  producing  the  so-called  wens  or  clyers ;  so  also  are  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws.     In  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx  the  disease  is  not  so  common. 

Of  the  respiratory  organs  the  lungs  and  pleura  are  perhaps  the  commonest 
seat,  and  here  the  appearances  are  like  tubercle,  with  which  the  disease  has  been 
most  commonly  confused. 

In  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  also,  polypoid  growths,  either  sessile  or 
pedunculated,  have  been  found. 

In  man, — Its  common  seat  in  man,  as  in  animals,  is  the  mouth,  chiefly  the 
jaw,  probably  as  the  result  of  infection  through  a  carious  tooth.  Many  cases  are 
described  also  in  the  intestinal  tract  or  aMominal  viscera,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  primary  seat  of  infection  has  been  in  the  skin. 

The  general  frequency  of  pulmonary  actino-mycosis  in  man  may  be  estimated 
from  the  figures  given  by  Rutimeyer,^  who  found  that  out  of  105  published  cases 
of  actinomycosis,  22  were  primary  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 

Sabraz^  and  Cabanas  '^  state  the  relative  frequency  of  the  pulmonary  form 
to  be  12-15  per  cent.  Still  the  frequency  is  probably  greater  than  the  figures 
show,  for  attention  has  but  recently  been  drawn  to  the  disease,  and  many  cases 
have  no  doubt  been  overlooked  or  wrongly  attributed  to  tubercle,  to  which 
disease  actinomycosis  of  the  respiratory  organs  presents  so  many  clinical  and 
pathological  resemblances. 

The  larynx  and  trachea  might  be  the  seat  of  primary  growth  in  m&n,  as  they 
are  occasionally  in  cattle ;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  case  of  the  kind 
recorded.  They  might  also  become  secondarily  involved  by  extension  from  the 
pharynx,  oeosophagus  or  neck. 

The  bronchi  might  be  primarily  involved,  but  there  is  only  one  case  of  the 
kind  recorded,  viz.,  that  of  Canali,  and  in  this  the  diagnosis  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, because  there  had  been  no  post-mortem  investigation.^ 

1  Berl,  klin,  Woch.,  Jau.  21,  1889,  p.  45.  ^  lUv,  de  M4d,,  Jan.  10,  1899. 

'  Cf,  J.  Israel,  A,  de  Mensehen^  1885. 
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TbU  esse  occurrad  in  b  girl  of  15,  vbo,  for  oglit  yean,  had  b««P  iuffcring  with  cough  »od 
cipectoratioD.  The  gputum  was  acanty,  liacid,  Icetid,  and  coDtained  amall,  yellow,  greoniah 
lumpa,  irhicli  proTsd,  un  ei&miiiKtiDD,  Co  be  ■ctitiomjcotic. 

The  patient  was  mi[iruv«l  b;  (natment,  but  Dot  cored,  and  wai  liring  at  the  time  that 
the  deM:ri)>tion  of  the  cue  vas  uublUhed. 

The  case  was  called  b^  Caiiali  Urunchitia  actinomycotica,  bat  in  the  abaeoce  of  a  poit-wuntan 
eiaminaticin  the  diagnosis  niunt  remain  donbtful. 

The  lutiii  may  become  ii>volved  either  primarily  or  secondarily. 
Where  it  is  affected  secondarily,  the  diseaee  may  reach    it  either  by  direct 
extension  from  a  growth  iu  its  neighbourhood  or  by  mctautasis. 

\Vhere  the  lung  is  involved  by  direct  extension  from  other  parta,  the  primary 
growth  must  be  seated  in  its  neighbourhood,  e.g.,  in  the  mediastinum  or  oeso- 
phaguB,  or  it  may  spread  through  the  diaphragin  from  the  abdomen. 

When  metostaais  occurs,  the  infection  ia  gencnilly  carried  through  the  blood 
vessels,  and  the  lesions  in  the  lung  are  a-isuciated  with  metastatic  growths  in 
other  parts.  But  the  lung  may  infect  itself  by  the  infected  sputum  being  sucked 
into  the  air-tubes,  and  starting  fresh  foci  of  inflammation  and  growth.  In  some 
cases  this  may  resemble  acute  tuberculosis  very  closely. 

Where  the  growth  in  the  lung  is  primary,  the  fundus  will  have  gained 
access  by  the  air-tubes,  and  been  carried  by  the  air  into  the  small  bronchi,  or 
possibly  into  the  ultimate  vesicles 
of  the  lung.  In  these  cases  the 
original  source  of  infection  may  have 
been  ID  the  mouth,  as  is  illustrated 
by  a  case  of  Israel's,'  in  which,  in 
an  actmo mycotic  cavity  in  the 
lung  a  portion  of  tooth  was  found. 
Wlitn  the  fungus  has  tliua 
reached  the  small  bronchi  or 
bronchioles,  inflammation  is  set 
up  and  small  broncho-pneumonic 
patches  develop,  forming  the  nod- 
ules which  iu  the  centre  show, 
'  quite  early  iu  tiie  disease,  a  yellow- 
ish white  colour,  due  to  the  necrosis 
of  the  cells  surrounding  the  fungus. 

The  subsequent  changes  set  up 
III  the  lung,  by  the  fungus,  are 
those  of  a  subacute  inflammation. 

The  morbid  tissue- changes  are 
best  described  in  connection  with 
the  accompanying  figure.     Kound 
the    fungus    develops    a    mass    of 
t  g  169  cellular    inflammation,    in    which 

ActinomycoB a  of  tie  lung  {2 egler)  Round  the  maj  ultimately  be  found  both 
funous  whici  u  diagrammaticaUy  rei  reeented  epithelial  and  giant  cells.  Round 
in  theee  tre  B »  Bmfll  celled  nSltraton  with  ^^ieae  nodules  an  abuudftut  foriuu- 
d  Isted      essele.      Tie    \eacle8    outside     this    .  ,  .-      .■  .  i         i 

nodule  are  in  a  eond  tion  of  ewlj  pneumon  ..    tionof  connective  tissue  takes  place. 
couBol  dat  o  The  vesicles  in  the  ucighbunrhood 

become  filled  with    catarrhal,  epi- 
thelial and  small  white  cells,  and  ultimately  they  become  completely  obliterated 
by  the  growth  of  vascular  connective  tissue  from  the  septa  itito  their  cavity. 
'  Israel,  Areh./.  Win.  CMir.,  1886,  uiv.  p.  160. 
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By  the  development  of  fresh  nodules  round,  and  their  confluence  with  the 
original  ones,  a  considerable  mass  may  be  formed,  and  the  greater  part,  or 
the  whole,  of  a  lobe  become  involved. 

The  longer  the  case  lasts,  the  more  connective  tissue  will  be  developed, 
and  so  a  considerable  and  dense  fibroid  induration  of  the  affected  parts  be 
produced. 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  connective  tissue  may  completely  isolate  the 
fungus  and  destroy  it,  so  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  left  but  a  fibrous  mass,  in 
which  all  trace  of  its  origin  may  be  lost.  In  some  cases  the  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  actinomycotic  growth,  so  that  the 
fungus  may  be  very  difficult  to  find. 

Usually  the  inflammatory  nodules  surrounding  the  fungus  undergo  central 
necrosis  and  softening,  and  thus  irregular  cavities  form  which  contain  fatty 
detritus,  fatty  cells,  pus  cells,  some  red  blood  cells,  some  fluid,  and  the 
fungus. 

Section  of  such  a  portion  of  the  lung  presents  a  mass  of  fibroid  induration, 
riddled  with  tracts  and  cavities  containing  pus ;  and  in  the  surrounding  tissue 
small  grayish  or  yellow  points  or  granules  may  be  seen,  which  prove  to  be  new 
fungus  growths.  These  lesions  closely  resemble  those  of  chronic  tuberculosis. 
The  diagnosis  would,  however,  be  easily  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  minute 
granules  of  fungus  in  the  pus. 

The  inflammation  in  the  lung  involves  the  pleura,  and  leads  to  the  adhesion 
of  its  surfactes  and  to  the  more  or  less  extensive  obliteration  of  its  cavity. 
Through  the  adhesions  the  process  may  extend  to  the  parts  adjacent;  thus  it 
may  reach  the  pericardiiun  or  even  the  heart  itself,  the  mediastinum,  and,  by 
passing  through  the  diaphragm,  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  or  the  peritoneum. 
More  frequently  it  spreads  to  the  chest  walls,  and  as  soon  as  it  penetrates  them, 
leads  to  superficial  fluctuating  swellings  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  closely 
resemble  a  pointing  empyema;  and  it  is  with  this  that  most  of  the  cases  are  at 
first  confused. 

When  the  process  has  thus  reached  the  superficial  tissue,  it  spreads  rapidly, 
80  that  in  a  few  weeks  a  very  extensive  area  of  the  chest  walls  may  be  affected ; 
the  abscesses  burst  or  are  opened,  and  leave  fistulous  tracts  of  an  unhealthy, 
granulating  appearance,  discharging  a  small  amount  of  thin  pus,  in  which  the 
actinorayces  may  be  found  abundantly. 

The  secondary  lesions  outside  the  lung  may  often  reach  an  extent  which  is 
extraordinary  compared  with  the  amount  of  primary  mischief  in  the  lung  itself ; 
indeed,  this  may  even  cease  to  extend  or  may  cicatrize,  so  that  the  primary  origin 
in  the  lung  might  be  easy  to  overlook. 

In  the  course  of  the  case,  general  infection  of  the  blood  may  occur.  This  is 
due  to  the  direct  breaking  of  the  actinomycotic  growth  into  some  vessel,  either 
a  vein  or  an  artery,  and  then  metastatic  growths  may  develop  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  body.  Some  of  these  may  continue  as  solid  tumours,  and  resemble,  in 
some  respects,  infarcts,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  shape 
and  situation.  Others  suppurate  and  form  abscesses,  so  that  the  case  comes  to 
resemble  one  of  pysemia.  Such  cases  are  often  described  as  the  pyamic  farm  of 
actinomycosis,  and  of  this  a  fair  number  of  cases  are  recorded,  especially  in  the 
course  of  primary  pulmonary  actinomycosis ;  it  would  seem  to  be  really  more 
common  in  this  than  in  other  forms. 

The  raetastasic  growths  may  be  found  in  all  organs  of  the  body — in  the  spleen, 
liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  brain,  in  the  general  muscular  subcutaneous  tissue,  and 
even  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself. 
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Primary  Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung. — In  primary  actinomycosis  of  the 

lun&r,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  initial  growth  is  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  this  stands 
in  strong  contrast  to  tubercle,  in  wliich  the  initial  seat  of  lesion  is  usually  the 
apex. 

Au  interesting  case  of  primary  lung  actinomycosis,  in  which  both  apices  were  involved,  is 
recorded  in  the  ClbL  f.  klin.  Med, ,  vol.  xlviii. 

Secondary  Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung.— When  the  actinomycosis  of 

the  lung  is  aecornlary^  its  distribution  is,  of  course,  more  irregular. 

Secondary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung  may  arise  in  two  ways— either  by  direct 
extension  from  parts  adjacent  or  by  metastasis. 

1.  In  the  case  of  direct  eatension^  the  original  seat  of  the  growth  is  often  in 
the  oesophagus,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck  or  mediastinum. 
The  trachea  may  thus  become  involved  directly,  and  the  growth,  penetrating  to  it, 
may  be  sucked  into  the  air-tubes  and  thus  infect  the  lungs.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  instances  in  man  in  which  either  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  or 
stenosis  consequent  on  the  infiltration  of  its  walls,  has  been  produced ;  nor  have 
any  cases,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  polyp  in  the  trachea  been  recorded,  a  lesion  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  cattle. 

Usually,  when  the  tissues  of  the  neck  become  involved,  the  growth  spreads 
downwards,  following  the  course  of  the  cervical  fascia,  so  as  to  reach  the 
mediastinum,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  pleura  and  lung. 

In  other  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  primary  seat  of  lesion, 
and  then  the  mediastinum  becomes  involved  early,  or  possibly  one  of  the  main 
bronchi.  The  involving  of  the  lung  may  then  come  about  in  two  ways — either 
by  direct  extension,  or  by  the  growth  bursting  into  the  air-tubes  and  being^ 
aspirated  into  the  lung. 

No  doubt  it  is  through  the  oesophagus  that  the  cases  of  apparently  primary 
vertebral  actinomycosis  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  for  the  thoracic  viscera  to  be  involved  secondarily  to 
primary  actinomycosis  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
case  of  this  is  recorded ;  usually  it  is  the  other  way,  the  viscera  being  affected 
first  and  the  chest  walls  subsequently. 

When  the  primary  actinomycosis  is  in  the  abdomen,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  or  peritoneum,  the  process  may  spread  upwards,  involve  the 
diaphragm,  and  so  reach  the  pleura  and  lung. 

2.  In  the  case  of  metastasis,  extension  rarely  takes  place  through  the  lym- 
phatics even  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  suppuration  being  the  direct  result  of  the  actinomycosis  itself,  and 
not  due  to  secondary  infection  by  pyogenic  organisms.  Metastasis  usually  seema 
to  take  place  through  the  blood  vessels,  owing  to  the  growth  having  penetrated 
one  of  them,  and  this  has  been  actually  demonstrated  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Even  in  some  cases  of  apparently  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung,  the 
disease  may  be  really  secondary,  and  have  its  origin  in  the  neck  or  me<)iastinum, 
and  occasionally  even  in  the  mouth,  as  in  Israel's  case,  already  referred  to.^ 

The  lung  may  even  infect  itself ;  that  is  to  say,  the  primary  growth  in  the 
lung  may  make  its  way  into  a  bronchus,  and  thus  the  infective  sputum  be  sucked 
into  the  other  air-tubes  and  start  fresh  foci  of  disease ;  or  if  the  growth  should 
penetrate  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  may  be  carried  all  over  the  lung,  and  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  general  miliary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung.     The  former  process, 

^  Israel,  l,c. 
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which  may  be  described  as  inhalation-infection,  explains  what  is  not  uncommonly 
seen  round  these  actinomycotic  growths,  viz.,  numerous  foci  of  recent  growth 
surrounding  an  older  mass,  just  as  recent  tubercles  are  often  found  round  old 
tubercular  lesions. 

Analysis  of  Thirty  Cases. 

I  have  collected  ^  30  cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung  from  published 
records,  in  25  of  which  there  is  an  accoimt  of  the  post-vwrtem  examination. 

Sex, — The  sex  is  specified  in  27,  17  males  and  10  females ;  the  sexes  being 
affected,  therefore,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  males  to  2  females. 

Age. — The  age  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

M.    6  ;  M.    9  ;  M.  19  ;  M.  20. 

M.  21 ;  F.  22 ;  F.   24  ;  M.  28  ;  F.  28  ;  (3)  M.  30 ;  F.  30. 

F.   31 ;  M.  84  ;  M.  37  ;  (2)  F.  39 ;   F.   40. 

M.  45  ;  F.  50 ;  M.  50. 

M.  52. 

M.  63. 

Total,       24 

The  two  youngest  cases  were  children  of  6  and  9  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest 
a  man  of  63. 

Side  affected. — Of  27  cases,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  17,  the  right  in  8, 
and  both  in  2.  The  left  lung  is,  therefore,  more  liable  than  the  right  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  2  to  1. 

Seat. — The  part  of  the  lung  affected  is  commonly  the  lower  lobe. 

This  was  involved  13  times,  as  compared  with  the  upper  3  times,  and  the 
middle  4  times.  By  far  the  favourite  locality  of  primary  disease  is  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  left  lung. 

Where  both  lungs  were  affected,  in  one  both  bases  were  the  seat  of  disease, 
and  in  the  other  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left. 

The  Result* — Of  the  30  cases,  one  was  discharged  in  statu  quo,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  not  recorded ;  one  was  stated  to  have  been  cured  with  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  and  one  to  have  been  much  improved  under  the  use  of  injections  of 
Iodoform;  the  rest  died. 

Of  the  30  cases,  a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  is  given  in  25. 
It  is  upon  this  that  the  previous  account  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  based  \ 
but  there  are  a  few  other  points  of  interest  and  importance  which  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  here. 

In  no  case,  at  the  time  of  death,  was  the  disease  confined  to  the  lung  or 
pleura,  but  had  extended  to  the  parts  around. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  chest  walls  had  become  involved,  and  superficial 
abscesses  had  formed,  which  had  either  been  opened  or  had  dischargcKi  spon- 
taneously, and  that  frequently,  in  several  places. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  first  swelling  made  its  appearance  in  the  axilla, 
occasionally  in  the  mammary  region,  and  once  or  twice  behind.  It  was  rare  for 
these  swellings  to  appear  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest ;  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  swelling  appeared  above,  near  the  sternum ;  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  which  had  been  the  seat  of  original  disease. 

1  Path.  Soe.  Trans.,  1897,  vol  zlviiL 
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In  3  othf:r  cases,  not  included  in  this  table,  the  lung,  though  oonaiderablj 
involve*],  was  not  the  seat  of  primary  disease,  but  ha<i  been  involved  secondarilj, 
the  primary  disease  having  started  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  parts  around 
the  vertebne,  the  mischief  having  probably  commenced  in  connection  with  the 
OMophagufl. 

The  pericardium  was  involved  in  7  cases,  and  was  usually  itself  the  seat  of 
actinomycosis.  In  2  of  these  cases  there  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  inflammation,  with  some  effusion  and  adhesion.  In  the  rest  it  was 
considerably  thickened  and  indurated ;  and  the  new  tissue  contained  many 
actinomycotic  aljsccsses,  and  in  2  instances  the  process  had  spread  to  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  itself. 

Just  as  the  pericardium  may  be  the  seat  of  a  simple  inflammation,  so  may  the 
opposite  pleura,  and  in  2  or  3  of  the  recorded  cases  the  opposite  pleura  was  either 
adherent  or  contained  fluid,  serous  in  some  cases  and  purulent  in  others.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  local  empyema,  containing  5  oz.  of  pus,  in  which  no  actino- 
myces  could  be  found. 

In  3  cases  the  disease  involved  the  musclen  of  the  back ;  in  2  of  them  spreading 
downwards  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  eroding  many  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrse,  forming  abscesses  in  the  psoas  and  quadratus 
lumborum  muscles. 

In  one  case,  in  which  the  disease  spread  upwards,  it  surrounded  the  jugular 
vein  and  caused  thrombosis  in  it ;  in  another  an  abscess  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
superior  vena  cava,  but  did  not  perforate  the  vessel.  In  another  case  the 
disease  involved  the  upper  intercostal  nerves  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
lower  cervical  plexus,  tlius  causing  much  neuralgic  pain  in  the  arm. 

Aimjloid  disease  was  present  in  3  cases,  and,  curiously  enough,  not  necessarily 
in  those  of  longest  duration,  or  with  the  largest  amount  of  suppuration. 

Thu8|  in  a  man  of  30,  tlie  disease  had  lasted  six  or  eight  months  only,  and  there  had  been 
little  suppuration  ;  in  a  man  of  37,  although  there  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  suppura- 
tion, the  disease  had  lasted  only  six  months ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  woman  of  24,  the  disease  had 
lasted  about  seven  months,  but  there  hud  been  only  a  small  amount  of  pus  discharged  through  % 
small  sinus  for  about  five  months. 

Actinomycosis  is  not  chamctorised  by  profuse  suppuration  as  a  rule,  so  that 
there  must  be  some  other  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  amyloid  disease,  and  I 
think  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  disease  itself. 

In  some  cases  the  stress  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  pleura  rather  than  upon 
the  lung.  In  one  instance  the  pleura  was  in  a  very  unusual  and  curious  con- 
dition ;  the  lung  was  but  little  affected  and  was  collapsed  ;  the  pleural  cavity,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  filled  with  a  spongy,  vascular,  sarcoma-like  tissue,  soft  and 
friable,  in  which  actinomycotic  abscesses  were  found. 

A  condition  very  similar  to  this  occurred  in  a  case  of  my  own,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Afilianj  dissemination  of  Actinomycosis  in  the  Lung, — Of  this  I  have  met  with 
3  examples,  though  2  of  them  are  not  included  in  this  series  of  30,  because  the 
primary  growth  appears  to  have  been  external  to  the  lung.  In  one  of  these  ^  the 
primary  disease  was  in  the  liver ;  the  lung  was  filled  with  actinomycotic  broncho- 
Tmeumonic  patches  of  small  size,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  how  the  fungus 
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had  gained  access  to  the  air-tubes.  In  another  case  the  oesophagus  was  the 
primary  seat  of  growth,  whence  the  disease  had  spread  to  the  mediastinum  and 
to  the  parts  near,  bursting  into  one  of  the  large  bronchi  as  well  as  externally. 

Usually  this  dissemination  in  the  lung  affects  the  lung  on  the  diseased  side 
only,  but  in  one  case  the  opposite  lung  and  pleura  were  similarly  affected  as  well. 

The  lesions  look,  in  the  early  stages  when  they  are  smal^  very  like  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  with  which,  no  doubt,  they  have  been  often  confounded. 

Metastasis. — In  the  30  cases,  there  are  3  of  the  so-called  pymmic  fonn^  and 
2  others  in  which  there  were  secondary  growths,  which  could  not  have  arisen  by 
direct  extension.  In  one  of  the  latter  cases  there  were  abscesses  in  the  liver  and 
spleen,  but  as  both  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  were  involved,  the  extension  might 
have  been  direct  to  these  organs.  There  were,  however,  together  with  these,  in 
one  case  an  abscess  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  other  case  many  independent 
abscesses  in  the  kidneys. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  three  pycemic  cases : — 

Case  1.  ^ — A  female,  aged  24 ;  duration  of  the  disease,  seven  months.  Left  lower  lobe  involved, 
pleura  and  diaphragm  aonerent ;  the  disease  had  spread  along  the  diaphragm  to  the  retroperi- 
toneal tissue,  and  involved  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles.  Secondary  abscesses 
were  found  in  the  right  lung,  which  might  possibly,  however,  have  been  due  to  inhalation.  In 
the  left  kidney  and  liver  were  independent  abscesses,  and  there  was  amyloid  disease  of  the 
spleen. 

Case  2.^ — Female,  aged  39  ;  duration  of  the  disease,  eleven  months.  Left  lower  lobe  involved, 
communicating  with  the  abscesses  in  the  chest  walls.  An  abscess  lay  between  the  left  lower  lobe 
of  the  liver  ana  the  diaphragm,  and  there  was  serous  effusion  into  the  jwritoneum.  Numerous 
abscesses  were  found  in  the  spleen  and  in  both  kidneys,  and  many  soft  tumours  in  the  skin  and 
muscles,  all  containing  actinomyces.  Besides  this,  the  portal  vein  was  filled  with  pus,  which 
contained  actinomyces,  and  there  were  numerous  actinomycotic  abscesses  in  the  liver.  The 
hepatic  condition  miglit  be  described  as  pylephlebitis  actinomycotica. 

Case  3.^ — A  male,  the  disease  of  some  months*  duration.  Both  lungs  were  affected  in  their 
lower  lobes.  There  was  a  lArge  abscess  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  but  besides  this,  many  other 
abscesses  in  both  kidneys  as  well  as  one  also  in  the  brain. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  the  secondary  abscesses  contained 
actinomyces,  and  the  cases  were  not  pyaemic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ».e., 
were  not  due  to  a  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms,  but  were  the 
result  of  the  general  dissemination  of  actinomyces. 

CLINICAL  HISTORY  AND  COURSE.— The  onset  of  actino- 

myccjsis  is  generally  indefinite,  for  it  appears  that  so  long  as  the  disease  is  confined 
to  the  lung,  it  produces  few  or  no  symptoms ;  it  is  not  until  the  disease  has  made  its 
way  into  the  bronchus  on  the  one  side,  or  has  reached  the  pleura  on  the  other, 
that  symptoms  arise. 

In  the  former  case  cough  and  expectoration  develop,  and  the  sputum  may  be 
found  to  contain  the  fungus. 

When  the  dise^e  reaches  the  pleura,  pain  is  experienced  ;  either  a  constant, 
dull,  aching  pain,  or  else  the  sharp,  stabbing  pain  of  acute  pleurisy.  Occasionally 
the  apparent  onset  of  the  disease  is  by  an  acute  feverish  attack,  which  may  be  of 
sudden  onset  and  short  duration.  It  may  terminate  after  a  few  days'  illness 
suddenly,  just  like  pneumonia;  but  in  a  short  time,  it  may  be  after  a  few  days 
only,  it  is  likely  to  recur.  In  many  of  the  recorded  cases  the  subsequent  illness 
is  dated  from  attacks  of  this  kind. 

If  there  be  any  physical  signs,  they  point  rather  to  pleurisy  than  to  pneu- 
monia, and  the  oaae  is  usually  diagnosed  at  this  time  as  an  empyema.    Exploratory 

«  Ihid. 
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puncture,  however,  very  often  leads  to  no  result,  nothing  at  all,  perhaps,  being 
obtained  ;  the  needle  appearing  not  to  reach  a  cavity,  but  to  be  held  fast  in 
solid  tissue,  or,  if  pus  be  reached,  a  small  quantity  only  is  found,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  perhaps  after  several  attempts. 

Later,  when  an  external  fluctuating  swelling  appears,  the  diagnosis  of  empyema 
seems  to  be  confirmed ;  but  here,  again,  puncture  may  obtain  but  little  pus  ; 
even  on  incision  little  may  be  obtained,  although  the  extent  of  dulness  would 
appear  to  indicate  a  large  effusion.  If  an  incision  be  made  and  the  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  pleura,  it  seems  to  reach  tissue  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  no  large 
cavity  is  found.  The  condition  then  found,  even  if  there  be  nothing  previously 
to  suggest  the  diagnosis,  would  no  doubt  raise  the  suspicion  of  actinomycoeis, 
and  the  fungus  would  be  easily  found  in  the  pus  when  looked  for. 

The  physical  sig^S  are  usually  those  of  chronic  pleurisy.  There  is  con- 
siderable dulness  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  and  diminution  of  the  voice-  and  breath- 
sounds ;  but  at  the  same  time  usually  a  considerable  retraction  of  the  affected  side. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  voice-  and  breath-soimds  have  been  increased,  and  there 
has  been  much  crepitation,  or  even  signs  which  indicated  the  existence  of  cavities. 
The  physical  signs,  in  conjunction  with  the  history,  have  then  led  to  the  diagnosis 
of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  with  bronchiectasis.  If  the  apex  were  the  seat 
of  mischief,  the  resemblance  to  phthisis  would  be  very  close,  and  the  diagnosis 
of  actinomycosis  could  only  be  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  fungus. 

There  are  generally  well-marked  constitutional  symptoms,  especially  in 
the  later  stages ;  for  instance,  loss  of  fiesh  and  strength,  with  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  and  respiration,  and  a  rise  of  temperature.  Indeed,  in  the  condition  in 
which  most  of  the  recorded  cases  come  under  observation,  there  is  generally  a 
well-marked  hectic,  the  temperature  reaching  103'  or  104'  every  night. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fever  is  to  be  associated  with  the  suppuration,  but,  as 
stated,  the  suppuration  need  not  be  due  to  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms. 

The  sputum  is  generally  nummular,  mucopurulent,  viscid,  with  the  yellowish 
granules Jor  streaks  of  actinomycotic  growth.  It  does  not  contain  elastic  tissue 
or  tubercle  bacilli.  It  may  contain  blood  mixed  with  the  sputum,  and  be  rusty 
or  red  in  colour,  thus  resembling  more  the  sputum  of  pneumonia  than  that  of 
phthisis. 

As  in  phthisis,  the  patients  usually  remain  for  some  time  capable  of  work ; 
and  though  gradually  losing  strength  and  flesh,  are  not  invalided  except  for  the 
slight  intercurrent  attacks  of  fever  or  pleurisy.  The  more  acute,  pneumonia-like 
attacks  which  have  been  referred  to  are  not  very  common. 

The  development  of  symptoms  is,  for  a  long  time,  slow ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
disease  reaches  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  extension  is  rapid,  and  widespread 
suppuration  may  occur  within  a  few  weeks. 

DURATION. — The  total  duration  of  the  disease  is  short;  a  few  months, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  twelve,  bring  most  of  the  cases  to  an  end,  the 
disease  being  dated  from  the  onset  of  acute  symptoms ;  but  it  is  really  impossible 
to  say  how  long  the  disease  may  have  actually  existed,  because  it  gives  no 
signs  by  which  it  can  be  recognised  in  the  enrly  stage. 

Of  18  cases  in  which  the  probable  duration  was  stated,  it  was  from  five  to  nine  months  in  9, 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  2,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  7,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  2,  and  1  case 
possibly  lasted  three  years.  The  shortest  duration  known  is  five  months,  so  that  15  out  of  the 
18  cases  were  fatal  witiiin  eighteen  months  from  the  earliest  onset  of  symptoms. 
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The  Cause  of  Death. — In  most  cases  the  cause  of  death  is  gradual 
exhaustion,  tlie  patients  dying  much  as  they  do  with  phthisis,  malignant  disease, 
or  uncontrollable  and  {)rolonged  suppuration.  Many  of  the  final  symptoms 
depend  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  disease  has  extended,  and  the  organs 
which  have  thus  become  involved ;  thus,  if  the  pericardium  or  heart  be  involved, 
the  case  may  end  with  grave  cardiac  symptoms ;  or  if  secondary  growths  form 
in  special  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  brain,  accidental  and  imusual  symptoms 
may  appear. 

Where  general  dissemination  occurs,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  pyaemic  forms, 
the  symptoms  added  are  those  of  a  general  pycemia,  and  the  patients  usually 
die  in  that  condition. 

The  most  marked  examples  of  this  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  abscesses 
form  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  super- 
ficial parts,  viz.,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  muscles. 

In  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,  secondary  growths  may  develop  without 
marked  signs,  and  the  lesions  may  only  be  found  postmortem^  without  having 
given  evidence  of  their  presence  during  life. 

When  the  dissemination  is  widespread  in  the  lung,  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  enough,  if  there  be  the  char- 
acteristic sputum  or  pus,  but  if  not,  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  general  symptoms,  e,g,^  loss  of  flesh  and  fever,  suggest  phthisis,  but 
the  localisation  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  from  phthisis,  since 
actinomycosis  usually  affects  the  base,  and  tuberculosis  the  apex ;  still,  this  is 
not  conclusive,  for  there  are  instances  of  apex-actinomycosis,  just  as  there  are 
instances  of  base-tuberculosis. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  from  empyema  or  some  form  of  chronic  pleurisy  that 
the  diagnosis  has  chiefly  to  be  made.  The  signs  are  those  of  pleurisy  and 
the  localisation  the  same.  Indeed,  there  is  actually  pleurisy  and  generally 
suppuration  too,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  so  far  correct;  but  it  is  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  pleurisy  that  the  difficulty  arises,  and  this  cannot  be  determined 
unless  the  characteristic  fungus  be  obtained. 

In  children  the  disease  might  resemble  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  with 
bronchiectasis;  but  these  conditions  are  not  common  in  the  adult,  while 
actinomycosis  is  rare  in  children. 

Malignant  disease  has  been  diagnosed  in  some  instances,  and  notably  in  the 
historical  case  of  Lebert,  and  malignant  the  disease  is  in  respect  of  its  results ; 
but  the  common  forms  of  malignant  disease  are  but  rarely  associated  with 
hectic  temperature.  Still,  this  again  is  not  an  absolute  rule,  for  inflammatory 
conditions,  both  in  the  lung  and  pleura,  may  arise  in  its  course. 

Again,  no  doubt,  the  pyaBmic  form  has  often  been  called  pyemia,  from  which 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  except  by  discovering  the  cause. 

PROGNOSIS. — Of  prognosis  there  is  really  but  little  to  say,  for  all  the 
cases  hitherto  have  been  fatal,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  that  of  Netter's,^  which 
was  cured  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  case  I  have  recorded  is  also  interesting  in  this  respect,  for  the  patient 
seemed  to  be  improving  so  rapidly  that  I  had  great  hopes  of  recovery,  when 
^«  htought  about  by  the  misadventure  with  chloroform. 

*T*, — ^The  treatment  is  general  and  symptomatic,  and  in  these 
^iallj  considered.      When  the  actinomycosis  is  within 

<qe,  Union  M^icale,  1893,  p.  508. 
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reacli,  i.e.,  on  the  surface,  the  abscesses  may  be  opened  and  scraped,  and  in 
some  instances  cure  has  been  effected,  but  recurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
the  rule. 

Surgical  treatment  of  the  pleura  or  lung  is,  so  far,  unsuccessful,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so. 

There  is,  however,  one  drug  upon  which  great  value  is  rightly  laid,  tis., 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  must  be  given  in  large  doses.  Upon  actinomycosis 
of  the  8kin  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  effect,  for  it  is  obvious  to  the  eye 
One  case  of  pleural  actinomycosis  is  recorded,^  in  which  the  cure  was  oomplete ; 
a  second  in  which  great  improvement  occurred ;  and  in  my  own  case,  there 
seemed  every  reason  to  hope  for  cure,  when  death  was  unfortunately  brought 
al)out  by  misadventure.  What  is  well  worthy  of  note  in  this  latter  case  is, 
that  the  actinomycosis,  which  was  found  during  life  in  the  pus,  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  in  the  diseased  tissues  after  death ;  and  these  facts,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  great  improvement  observed  clinically,  support  the  opinion 
that  the  iodide  of  jwtassium  was  directly  destructive  to  the  fungus. 

A  similar  and  very  striking  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Galloway,  in  which,  in  a 
case  of  actinomycosis  of  the  vermiform  ap]>endix,  where  the  skin  had  been 
greatly  involved,  and  many  abscesses  had  formed,  complete  cure  took  plaoe 
under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  When  the  patient  died  subsequently,  of 
some  other  affection,  the  i)ost-7nortem  examination  showed  complete  cicatrisation 
in  all  the  diseased  parts,  anil  the  most  careful  examination,  by  the  microscopei 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  fungus. 

History. — It  is  to  Biilliugor  in  1S76  that  tlic  credit  is  due  of  assignine  actinomyooms  sa  a 
cf  iiiiiiion  cmisc  of  disease  in  cattle,  though  IsolattKl  cases  Iiad  been  descrilMxTprevioosly  by  other 
writers,  e.g.,  ]>y  liohin  of  1871,  and  hy  Hann  in  Municli  in  1870.  Even  as  far  back  as  1845 
a})i)carances  were  deserilxHl  and  fi<oiri'd  whicli  are  now  obviously  tlioso  of  actinoiuycouB,  by 
Ij:in<{enbec'k  of  Kiel  in  a  eusi<  of  vcrti^bnil  caries,  and  in  1848  by  Lebert  in  a  case  uf  a  man  of  50 
years  of  a;;e,  sui»|)ose<l  ti»  be  sulfering  fr(»ni  caneor  <»f  the  lung. 

In  man  the  disease  was  first  described  by  Israel  in  1878,  but  Ponfick  in  1882  was  the  firat 
to  show  the  idf'ntity  of  th(!  disease  in  man  and  cattle.  Since  then  records  of  cases  have  been 
nuiiM'rous.  The  lii-st  case  in  Kngland  was  desoril>e<l  in  the  liver  by  Acland  and  Sharkey,  and 
soon  after  by  Shattook  ;  while  Dr.  H.  Taylor's  casi;  at  the  Hronipton  Hospital,  sul>sequcnt]y 
<lpst^rib('(l  liy  him  and  others  at  the  Mwlical-Chirurgical  Society,  is  the  first  instance  in 
England  in  which  the  liay- Fungus  was  dlHcovei-ed  in  the  pus  obtained  from  a  patient  during 
lifr,  an<l  this  was  a  case  of  pulmonary  actininnycosis. 

R«'cent  observation  has  shown  that  actinomyces  is  not  the  only  ]»athogenic  form  of  strepto- 
thrix  met  with  in  the  lungs. 

The  following  is  the  case  which  was  under  my  own  oljservation,  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above.'- 

Actinomycosis  of  tuf.  Pf.kuua  in  a  Child  of  Six. — Richard  W.,  a|?od  6,  was  admitted 
into  St.  l^artholomow's  Hospital  under  my  cure,  as  a  case  of  empyema. 

The  whole  left  si«l(!  was  dull  ;  the  vocal  vibrations,  vocal  resonance  and  breath  s«.>iiiid8 
\\\Yv  absj-nt  over  the  lower  part  ;  and  in  the  lifth  intercostKil  space  on  the  left  side  was  a 
fluotuatinj^  swellinj^. 

The  cardiac  dulness  cxtend»Ml  an  inch  to  the  ri^'ht  of  the  sternum  ;  the  respirations  were  40, 
the  pulM"  1(50,  and  the  temj»eralurc  lO-j  . 

The  child  was  i)ale,  fcebh!  ami  ill,  with  considerable  shortne<;s  of  breath  and  slight  cyanosis. 

There  scenn-d  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  di.i^Mi«>si>  of  i-iiijiycina,  an<l  an  exploratory  puncture 
obtained  pUM. 

The  history  giv(!U  by  the  nmther  was  a.>  iullowM  — 

The  (diild  had  been  in  its  usual  health  until  ci^^'Iit  <.r  niiM!  weeks  a<;o,  and  then  complained 
of])ain  in  the  loft  side,  and  wa^-  put  to  bed.  It  niii.iincd  iu  l»ed  for  six  weeks,  lying  chieHy, 
p.-    '       ""Other  said,  up^n  the  left  >id»'.     Th<'  l»reiih  had  iHtii  getting  shorter,  and  the  child 

•^Ptter,  I.r,  •■•  I'ufI,.  s,.c.  rra^>$..  v.»l.  xlviii.,  1897. 
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had  lost  flesh ;  Ihere  had  bwu  no  BhivBring,  OHd  the  BWelliog  in  tho  side  had  oniy  been  there 
V  days.  On  furtbiT  inquiry,  it  nppeanid  that  twelve  nioDthB  ago  the  patient  was  laid  up 
'         '  '"        -  '   '     '  'in  tiiB   igf(  gj(]g   th«n,  but  had  apparently  completely 


A  few  days  oflsr  admissiou  an  inoision  was  made  into  the  pleura  through  the  fluetoating 
Bwelliug,  and  6  ounces  of  curdy  pna  removed.  The  patient  was  very  Faint  after  the  operation, 
and  h«3  to  have  brandy  and  ether.  A  few  drachniB  of  pus  after  this  wore  discliareed  daily. 
Foar  dafg  after  the  oiieration  fl  ounces  of  puaaacapfid  siiddntily,  and  it  appeared  that  in  all 
probability  another  aniall  collection  of  pug  bad  burst  through  the  opening. 

The  pus  removed  danng  the  operation  was  oxaminod  by  Dr.  Eaiitback,  and  iippt^arunces 
found  which  suggoaled  the  diagnoaia  of  actinomycosis. 
Thi.-i  was  counrniHi  by  eubaequent  e:       '     '' 


Fig.  170. 
Actinomycosis,  from  the  pus  (Kanlluiet), 


Fig.  171. 
imu  undirr  ii  higher  pnwor  {Kaiifhadc). 


The  child  did  not  seem  materially  relieved  by  the  operation.  The  temperature,  whioh  had 
been  of  a  hectic  character,  renuuned  unchanged,  and  reached  103°  or  thereabouts  ever]! 
evening. 

On  28th  Seiitember,  i.a.,  aiit«en  days  ft'om  the  original  operation,  a  now  llaetuating  swelling 
was  discovered  towards  the  front  in  tlie  tifth  intercostal  space.  This  also  was  opened  and  a 
little  puB  dischargHl,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  cutnniunicate  with  the  pleura. 

On  18th  October,  i.e.,  three  woeka  later  still,  BnotherabBCB»sa)>iwored  nearer  to  the  uteraum. 
This  also  was  opened.  On  all  the  ocooaions  on  which  ii[>eratiDns  or  inciHions  were  performed 
the  patient  had  chloroform,  and  took  it  well. 

There  were  now  three  opeoinga  in  the  chest  walls,  one  of  whioh  communioated  with  the 
pleara,  all  discharging  the  same  kind  of  pus,  though  not  in  large  amount,  and  showing  no 
signs  of  healing. 

The  skin  was  a  good  deal  undermined,  and  vaa  syringed  out  daily.  This  gave  the  child  a 
good  deal  of  iiain,  and  tlic  natipnt  was  now  put  into  a  weak  iodine  bath  dnily,  and  was  allowed 
to  wash  the  chest  aud  the  skin  wounds  out  by  means  of  the  respiratory  movements.  This  gave 
great  relief,  sod  the  jiatient  seemed  to  be  much  improved. 

Tin-  side  now  showed  sigQs  of  consideniHe  ratrnction  ;  the  hectic  temperature,  however, 
continued  as  befjre. 

On  23rd  November  the  paljuut  wua  placed  u|)an  doses  of  iodide  of  p'ltassinui,  which  were 

rapidly  increased,  so  that  on  8th  December  the   patient  was  taking  24  gnuna  daily,  aud  on 

I  ISth  December  SO  grains  duly. 
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From  the  time  tliat  tlie  patient  was  j)laced  upon  this  drug  improvement  was  marked,  and 
although  the  temperature  did  not  fall  materially,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  improved 
greatly. 

It  lost  the  cachectic,  anaemic  look  that  it  had  and  began  to  gain  flesh,  while  the  diechajge 
from  the  wounds  in  the  side  became  materially  less. 

By  the  beginning  of  January  the  improvement  was  so  marked  that  I  began  to  think  the 
patient  would  i)robably  recover. 

On  4th  January  some  chloroform  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  tooth,  and  while 
under  its  influence  the  patient  suddenly  died  ;  why,  it  was  hard  to  say,  for  it  had  previously 
taken  chlorofonu  three  time^  for  the  other  operations  without  any  ill  effects. 

This  was  a  great  disapj>oiutment  in  every  way,  for  the  recovery  had  been  so  marked  since 
the  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  administered,  that  1  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
child  would  recover. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination. 

The  body  was  thin.  There  were  three  wounds  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  two'  of  them 
connected  with  superficial  abscesses  and  the  third  leading  into  the  pleura.  The  left  side  was 
considerably  retracted.  On  removing  the  lungs,  the  right  lung  was  found  normaL  Some 
enlarged  glands  were  found  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  but  these  did  not  contain 
actinomyces. 

The  left  lung  was  completely  collapsed,  and  encased  in  a  brawny,  whitish  material  which 
occupied  the  whole  pleural  cavity. 

In  this  numerous  but  small  abscess  cavities  were  found,  from  which  yellowish  pus  was 
obtained.  There  were  no  naked-eye  appearances  of  actinomyces  visible  in  this  tissue  or  in  the 
lun^.  The  brawny  material  extended  into  the  i)ostorior  mediastinum,  and  was  cloeely  adherent 
to  Uie  aorta.  It  also  extended  between  the  ribs  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  was  greatly 
thickened  and  indurated.     The  ribs  were  nowhere  affected. 

There  were  no  secondary  growths  in  any  orcanSi  nor  any  amyloid  disease. 

The  chest  walls  were  transformed  into  a  dense  cartilage-like  tissue  in  which  the  ribs  were 
firmly  imbedded.  It  measured  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  most  likely  part«  of  this  tissue  showed  nothing  except  firm  fibrous  tissue.  No  trace 
of  actinomyces  coula  be  found.  Some  of  the  thickened  brawny  material  from  the  pleural 
cavity,  after  prolonged  search,  revealed  one  or  two  characteristic  funmis  masses.  It  was  remarkable 
how  difficult  it  was  to  find  the  fungus  in  these  places,  in  spite  of  tlie  easy  discovery  of  it  in  the 
pus  during  life. 

The  lung  was  carefully  dissected  to  see  if  any  trace  of  primary  mischief  could  be  found  in  it, 
but  it  appeared  simply  collai)sed. 

On  aeej)  dissection  some  small  abscesses  were  found  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  in  the  pus 
obtained  fi-om  one  of  these,  typical  actinomyces  were  found,  from  which  the  photograph  was 
taken.  ^ 

Pseudo-Tuberculosis  Hominis  Streptotricha. 

Under  this  name,  Flexner-^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  who  presented  the  constitutional  and 
local  si^s  of  phthisis  ;  the  autoj)sy,  however,  revealed  lesions  resembling  those  of  tubercle,  but 
containing  no  tubercle  bacilli  but  a  streptolhrir. 

The  left  lung  was  almost  comi)letely  consolidated  and  gray  in  colour  ;  many  parts  were 
breaking  down.  Where  the  consolidation  was  not  so  dense,  discrete  tubercle-like  nodules  were 
seen.  The  lesions  in  the  right  lung  were  more  focal  and  the  nodules  widely  disseminated. 
Similar  nodules  covered  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum. 

Careful  microscopical  examination  showed  the  entire  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  in  their 
place  clumps  or  convoluted  masses,  composed  of  a  branching  mycelium-like  organism  resembling 
actinomyces. 

Streptothrix  Israeli. 

Until  recently  the  actinomyces  was  thought  to  be  the  only  pathogenic  form  of  streptothrix 
met  with  in  man.  Recent  observations  show  that  there  are  others.  The  most  important  is  that 
described  by  Wolff  and  Israel, ^  and  since  named  Strejvtothrix  Israeli.  Mor|)hological-,  culture-, 
and  inoculation-testji  yield  different  results  in  the  two  cases,  and  justify  their  being  regarded  as 
distinct  species. 

An  importart  paper  has  recently  a]>peared,  entitled,  "Necrotic  Broncho-pneumonia  with 
Streptothrix,"  by  l)rs.  Xorris  and  Larkin,*  describing  two  cases  of  the  kind. 

'  Cf,  figs.  132,  133.  2  ./o;^„5  ir,^)lins  ffosp.  Bulletin,  1897,  No.  75. 

'    Virch,  ArctiiVy  1891.  *  Jour,  of  Exptr,  Med.,  vol.  v.  p.  2. 


Fig.  172, 
SecMoD  of  lung,  showing  necrotio  and  BUppnrating  broncliitia  will 
tho  necrotic  Dulcriul  in  a  bronclius.     Fibnn  and  cells  are 
(From  Drs.  Nnrria  and  Larkin's  pajmr,  Jour,  of  Exptr.  Med., 

symptoms  got  worse ;  his  breatli  bocsmi!  short,  and  he  Iwgau  to  luaa  1 
month  bufore  dmtb  all  tUe  symptoms  became  still  fiirtlier  ■ggmvaUid, 
icith  headache,  repeated  shivormgs,  and  proftuo  Bweatinga.    The  i* 
general  bronchitis,  with  consolidation  of  the  right  lower  lobe  of  Hi 


streptothril  clumps  witlijii 
n  the  aarrouudiiiif  nlTColi. 
.  pt.  3.  PI.  svi.) 
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In  both  caaes  the  general  cliuigeB  in  the  lungs  wpre  much  the  a 

The  inucaiis  membrane  of  the  trachea  sod  bronchi  noa  aidematoaa,  inteuMly  o 


igeated,  and 


"  octinomyceB  graauUs.      Bronchi- 
The  Ma- 


li yelloBTsh -white  foci  n 


e  Bcattcred 


The  conBoIidation  was  firm,  and  resembled  that  of 
nectire  tissue  septa  were  (sdcmatoDB  and  grayish  ia  colour. 

The  odour  of  the  lung  was  ftctld,  and  myriads  of 
throughout  both  lungs. 

The  lesions  consisted  at  un  acute  exudative  and  necrotic  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and 
surrounding  alreoli,  with  iiiBammation  and  thickening  of  the  intoretitinl  tisane. 

The  eiamiuatioD  of  Uid  whitish  mosses  proved  them  to  be  formed  of  masses  of  filmmentfl 
reaembliiiK  ootinomyces,  tliuugh  dilferinu  in  many  moiphological  reapecta  from  it. 

Au  elaborate  study  was  mwie  of  the  fungus  by  cultivation  and  inoculation.  The  diffennoai 
observed  proved  that  the  fungus  wss  not  actinomyces,  but  a  dilferant  one,  probably  the 
Streptothni  Israeli,  while  the  intense  necrotic  luRammation  of  the  bronchi  distingaisbea  the 
pathological  leeiuiis  jiroduced  by  it  in  the  lung,  from  those  met  witli  in  the  ordinary  foTin  of 
pulmonary  actinomycosis. 

For  the  fiUl. details  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted,  where  tlie  litenitnn  of  the  aobject 
is  also  given. 


79.  ASPERGILLOSIS. 

AsporgilloBia  of  tliu  lungs  is  almost  alu'ajs  non-pathogenic,  and  the  result  of 

tho  accidental  injection  of  some  prc-cxiating  IghIoii.     Most  of  tbcse  lesions  are  of 

a  destructive  nature — e.g.,  gangrene,  tulicrcitlar  excavation,  malignant  growtha, 

bronchicctasiB,  hfemorrhagic  in- 

~  farct — but    it    has  been    met 

with  also  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  form  almost  invariablj 

met  is  the    aspergillus  fumi- 

gatus.      The  anpcrgillus  niger 

(Fiirb  ringer)    and   aspergiUua 

glaucus  (Osier)  have  been  also 

described,   but   it   is  opea    to 

question   if   these    forms   are 

pathogenic  (Stioker). 

The  figures  show  the  essen- 
tial structure  of  the  fungus. 

The  form  it  presents  in  the 
body  depends  upon  whether 
it  grows  on  a  free  surface  or 
within  the  tissues.  On  a 
free  surface,  the  mycelium 
invades  the  tissues,  and  the 
fnictification  takes  place  from 
the  surface.  Within  the 
imposed  of  closely  felted  and  compact  mycelium 


Fig.  173. 
Aspergillus  fumigatuH,  showing  myceliui 
fruoUfication.     (Wheatoii,  Palkol.  Tr.,  ili 


tissues,  the    masses 
only. 

The  fungus  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fodder  of  cattle,  in  which  it  abounds. 
Many  cases  are  described  among  hnir-combers  in  Paris,  and  pigeon  breedere. 
The  latter  feed  the  birds  by  taking  the  pap  into  the  mouth  and  forcing  it  down 
the  birds'  throats. 
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The  reactions  excited  by  the  fungus  in  the  tiBBues  are  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  and  varj  according  to  the  degree  of  mtenaity  of  the  inflammation  Thus 
there  may  be  produced  more  or 
less  extensive  conaohdstioa  of  a 
pneumonic  or  broncho-pneumonic 
character  in  parts  of  which 
necrosis  or  breaking  down  may 
occur  More  often  the  inflamma 
tory  changes  are  of  a  lesb  acute 
or  even  of  a  distinctly  chronic 
character  They  are  then  associ 
ated  with  the  development  of 
fibrous  tissue  that  is  to  saj  an 
attempt  at  cure  is  made  by 
cicatrisation  and  if  the  attempt 
be  successful  nothing  may  ulti 
mately  be  left  but  a  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue 

The  general  lesions  are  thus 
much  the  same  as  those  met 
with  111  acti  no  mycosis 

In  the  inflammatory  form 
the  areas  of  conuoliJation  may 
measure  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  m  diameter  They  often 
present,  on  section  a  honey 
comb  appearance  "' 
"  honeycomb  "  spaces  are  some- 
times small  cavities,  due  to 
necrosis,    but    more    often     are 

merely  greatly  distended  alveoli,  the  walls  of  wliich  are  densely  infiltrated 
with  the  mycelium,  while  the  lumen  contains  the  fructification,  which  may 
extend  into  it  in  the  form  of  rosettes. 

SYMPTOMS.  ^The  symptoms  present  nothing  characteristic,  but  are 
simply  those  due  to  the  reaction  set  up  in  the  lungs.  Where  this  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  acute  inflammation,  the  case  may  present  itself  clinically  as  one  of  pneu- 
monia or  broncho- pneumonia ;  more  often  the  inflammation  being  subacute,  the 
symptoms  resemble  closely  those  of  phthisis,  while  in  the  most  chronic  cases 
there  may  be  no  symptoms  at  all. 

The  diagnosis  in  any  case  can  only  be  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  organism 
either  in  the  sputum  during  life,  or  in  the  organs  after  death.  The  di^^nosis 
may  be  confirmed  by  cultivation  and  by  subsequent  inoculation  into  animals, 
for  the  details  of  which  Renon's  treatise  may  be  consulted. 

DURATION. — The  duration  is  uncertain  and  variable.  In  acute  cases  it 
may  be  short  and  run  the  course  of  acute  phthisis.  In  chronic  cases  theaifcction 
may  last  from  three  to  eight  years.  In  most  of  the  secondary  cases  the  lesions 
are  accidental  and  independent  of  the  disease  they  complicate,  and  the  date  of 
infection  is  quite  uncertain. 

PROGNOSIS. — As  regards  prognosis,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that,  in 
the  secondary  or  accidental  oases,  its  presence  does  not  modify  in  any  way  the 
pn^oeis  of  the  existing  disease.  The  primary  cases,  however,  appear  to  run  a 
more  rapid  course,  and  to  be  of  altogether  graver  significance,  but  fortunately 
they  are  very  much  rarer. 


tig   174 

Sniull  nodule  of  upcrgillus  arising  in  the  wall  of  an 
il>eu1u  and  ^iirroundnl  by  mocrapbagee  and 
tissue -debris.  {From  Jour.itfPatAol.,  IS&S.  Ztiat, 
obj.  i.) 
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TREATMENT. — On  general  principles  iodide  of  potassium  and  anenio 
may  l>e  ^ivcn,  but  of  the  actual  results  upon  the  disease  we  have  even  less 
evidence  than  in  the  case  of  actinomycosis. 

The  following  cases  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  subject. 

In  Boyce's  case  the  asporgilius,  though  pathogenic  in  the  sense  of  haTing 
caused  lesions,  had  prolxibly  no  effect  upon  the  health,  and  was  disoovered 
accidentally  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart  disease. 

In  tho  apox  of  ono  lung  a  few  small  irregular  cavities  were  seen,  in  which  were  scattered 
small  wliite  rttsistont  IxMlios,  supposed  at  first  to  be  calcified  nodules,  but  which  microaeopioal 
oxamination  proved  to  bu  mycotic.  The  affected  portions  of  the  lun^  were  hei»tised.  In  tiia 
Gonsolidation  were  sm.ill  white  points,  and  in  other  parts  necrotic  foci,  which  formed  the 
HHiall  cavilioH.  Tho  wuIIh  of  the  cavitioH  wore  formed  of  the  remains  of  lung  tisaue,  deiuely 
iiifillratud  with  myooliuni,  and  from  the  surface  rose  pigmented  conidia  spores,  crowing  into  the 
<^uvity.  Tho  noighhouring  hronchi  and  small  passages  communicating  with  these  cavities 
prrwMitiKl  lirowniHh  ixitchos  Himilarly  composed. 

Tho  wliitti  tuh(*nuo-liko  points  in  tho  hepatised  tissue  consisted  of  closely  felted  mycelium, 
Homn  roundedi  othorH  reniform  in  yha{>c. 

In  the  two  following  cases  tho  aspcrgillus  seems  to  have  been  the  actual 
cause  of  death.     {For  re/erenreSy  see  literature  below,) 

Dr.  Wh(taton*M  case  occurriHl  in  a  girl  2  J  years  old,  who  had  been  ailing  for  two  months  with 
cougl)  and  loss  of  HohIi.  (/onHolidation  was  found  at  tho  right  base  in  front,  and  at  the  right 
aprx  iH^hind.  A  vrwk  IaU>r  signs  of  breaking  down  sliowod  themselves  in  the  base.  Eleven 
dayn  uflor  udiniHsion  tlio  tomiH'ratun*  rose  high,  to  105**  and  106^,  and  death  soon  followed. 

On  tho  autoimy,  the  lowor  throo  miliar  tors  of  the  right  lung  were  found  consolidated,  the 

'^*    •      '^  '  - •        -     • "T  bright 

with  a 
was  a 

fy .^ln>^'^ine  orango.    The  walls  of  the  lar^  cavity  were  black 

in  cohnir,  and  covfrtMl  with  small  white  granules.  In  the  main  bronchi  were  several  white 
gelatinous  |Mitrhe8,  and  in  the  left  hinga  few  broneho-pneumonic  latches  with  orange-coloured 
granuleM. 

The  wliite  |vatehes  in  the  bronehi  were  fomuHi  of  mycelium,  with  rosette-like  clusters  of 
sporeH,  and  similar  niassos  o(  myeelium  an<l  n>sottes  were  found  wherever  the  lung  was 
bnviking  di>wn. 

Drawings  are  given  showing  the  nakinl-eye  api)earance  of  the  lung,  and  the  microscopic 
eharaetei>i  o(  the  tunjjus, 

.\rkleand  Hindis  ease  was  that  of  a  healthy  man,  aged  22,  who  became  rather  suddenly 
ill  with  shortness  of  br«»aih  on  exertion,  and  soine  eyanosis.  The  physical  signs  were  indefinitcu 
He  grailually  ^ol  worso.  mul  three  months  later  was*  foumi  to  have  some  dulnessat  the  left  base 
InOnnd.  lie  suM'oi^mI  iixan  attaeks  of  jviin.  pr\»lvibly  pleuritic,  fn>m  time  to  time,  and  was 
Hiightly  fe\erish.  His  ehief  tntuble  was  dyspnoea,  wiiieu  came  on  in  (paroxysms,  sometimes  of 
iHmsi\ierable  soveriiy,  in  one  of  which  he'  du\i,  four  months  frv>m  the  conunencement  of  his 
illuoss, 

/\»^l  m,*rifm  the  lunp*  woiv  in  a  condition  o(  well-markt^i  emphysema.  The  base  of  the 
left  hinjj  was  tleshy  and  jvirtlv  ci'Msoli  l.itod.  tl'i'  i-'xuni  v^vor  it  Wing  thickened  and  inflamed. 
It  pivsciHiN I  t lie  ap^H\iraiuv  of  a  >poi»i:o.  CvMit.r.i-.ivj;  '..^iv.!.  rou>  minuie  cavities,  and  between 
ihcm.  in  tl»e  consobdated  lurts.  small  -^jwks  »^r  a  whitish  v^<^ur.  These  proved  to  be  masses 
of  the  nivcelium  of  as|H»iyitlus  fmnic^tvis, 

TluMolK^wiuvj oiiM^s  illustr.\to  ilio  v\^sv^  voM-.uM.inoo  the  atTection  sometimes 
pn^souts  to  phthisic. 

l\i,»r.i  nv.  '.\i>  til.'  X..-V  ot'  .»  n'..;;j  n>'.     ;     -•.,..  ^  ..•  >     :'  t  '.■V.".>is.      No  ralv-rvie  booilli 

werv  fo'.ir.d  iv.  :;  »*  ^i''.;'.-.;v.i.  V-.'.:   /.viv*  jV.;-^    ■.:■...    -.  ,    ..•..■,•...     V\ur  years  later  the  case 
^a.N  fx.iniiiiv\i  V\  Ki'*;»»:i.  a\;:'-.  ::..  >,»v.'.r  vv>  .  •. .    \  \.  ;:>  l:i;<  r.  r»y  Gmneher,  when 

lulvtvh- Ivi.'i'.'i  w,r.' :\ '.i;;.;  .i^w."..     v*  x-  \    ..    '..        -  .  .;:  \i.ir>  f:  ".:::;•?  com::;*.  :ic*- 

tno!;i  ^'f  ;!:o  aifivtiv'*;.  A\:*o'\   e\A:v.-.'..    J  is;.;;.   l\\  K;-      .  .:  :;.".-:role  bacilli  -or  asp-~rgilJ« 
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TREATMENT. — On  general  principles  iodide  of  potassium  and  arsenio 
may  be  given,  but  of  the  actual  results  upon  the  disease  we  have  even  less 
evidence  than  in  the  case  of  actinomycosis. 

The  following  cases  are  interesting  ilhistrations  of  the  subject. 

In  Boyce's  case  the  aspergilliis,  though  pathogenic  in  the  sense  of  having 
caused  lesions,  had  probably  no  effect  upon  the  health,  and  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart  disease. 

In  tlio  &\)ex  of  one  lung  a  fow  small  irregular  cavities  were  seen,  in  which  were  scattered 
small  white  resistent  bixlies,  supposed  at  first  to  be  calcified  nodules,  but  which  microsoopical 
examination  proved  to  bo  mycotic.  The  affected  portions  of  the  lun^  were  hepatised.  In  tlie 
consolidation  were  small  white  points,  and  in  other  parts  necrotic  foci,  wnich  fonned  the 
small  cavities.  The  walls  of  the  cavities  were  formed  of  the  remains  of  lung  tissue,  densely 
infiltrated  with  mycelium,  and  from  the  surface  rose  pigmented  conidia  spores,  growing  into  the 
cavity.  The  neighbouring  bronclii  and  small  passages  communicating  with  these  cavities 
presented  brownisli  iwitches  similarly  composed. 

The  white  tuberclo-like  points  in  the  hepatised  tissue  consisted  of  closely  felted  mycelium, 
some  rounded)  others  reniform  in  shape. 

In  the  two  following  cases  tlie  aspergillus  seems  to  have  been  the  actual 
cause  of  death.     (For  references,  see  literature  below,) 

Dr.  Wheaton's  case  occurred  in  a  girl  2  J  years  old,  who  had  been  ailing  for  two  months  with 
cough  and  loss  of  flesh.  Consolidation  was  found  at  the  right  base  in  front,  and  at  the  right 
apex  behind.  A  week  later  signs  of  breaking  down  showed  themselves  in  the  base.  EHeven 
days  after  admission  the  temjxjrature  rose  high,  to  106*  and  106",  and  death  soon  followed. 

On  the  auto^wy,  the  lower  three-quarters  of  the  right  lung  were  found  consolidated,  the 
consolidation  being  made  up  of  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia,  containing  numbers  of  bright 
orange-coloured  b(3ics,  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  which  could  be  picked  out  with  a 
knife.  In  these  patches  of  consolidation  numerous  small  cavities  existed,  and  there  was  a 
larger  cavity  behind,  tlie  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange.  The  walls  of  the  lar^  cavity  were  black 
in  colour,  and  covered  with  small  white  granules.  In  the  main  bronchi  were  several  white 
gelatinous  patches,  and  in  the  left  lung  a  few  broncho-pneumonic  patches  with  orange-coloured 
granules. 

The  white  iwitches  in  the  bronclii  were  formed  of  mycelium,  i^ith  rosette-like  clusters  of 
s]>ores,  and  similar  masses  of  mycelium  and  rosettes  were  found  wherever  the  lung  was 
breaking  down. 

Drawings  are  given  showing  the  naked-eye  appearance  of  the  lung,  and  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  fungus. 

Arkle  and  Hind's  case  was  that  of  a  healthy  man,  aged  22,  who  became  rather  suddenly 
ill  with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  and  some  cyanosis.  The  physical  signs  were  indefinite. 
He  gradually  got  worse,  and  three  months  later  was  found  to  have  some  dulness  at  the  left  base 
behind.  He  suffered  from  attiicks  of  pain,  probably  pleuritic,  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
slightly  feverish.  His  chief  trouble  was  dyspncea,  which  came  on  in  paroxysms,  sometimes  of 
considerable  severity,  in  one  of  which  he  died,  four  months  from  the  commencement  of  his 
illness. 

Post- mortem  the  lungs  were  in  a  condition  of  well-marked  emphysema.  The  base  of  the 
left  lung  was  fleshy  and  partly  consolidated,  the  pleura  over  it  being  thickened  and  inflamed. 
It  presented  the  ap^rance  of  a  sponge,  containing  numerous  minute  cavities,  and  between 
them,  in  the  consolidated  iwirts,  small  specks  of  a  whitish  colour.  These  proved  to  be  masses 
of  the  mycelium  of  aspergillus  fumigatus. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  close  resemblance  the  affection  sometimes 
presents  to  phthisis. 

Potain  records  tlic  case  of  a  man  who  presented  the  signs  of  ])htlu8is.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found  in  the  sputum,  but  aspergillus  fumigatus  in  abundance.  Four  years  later  the  case 
was  examined  by  Renon,  with  the  same  result,  and  again,  three  years  later,  by  Grancher,  when 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found  as  well.  One  year  later  still,  i.e.,  eight  years  from  the  conmicnce- 
ment  of  the  affection,  when  examined  agam  by  Renon,  neither  tubercle  bacilli  nor  aspergillus 
were  present 
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A  man  of  25  years  of  age  had  had  a  cough  since  the  age  of  17,  and  presented  signs  of 
phthisis.  Out  of  21  examinations  made  of  the  sputum,  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  2  and 
aspergillus  in  18.  A  year  later  the  patient  died  ;  the  lungs  showed  cavities  and  much  fibrosis, 
but  neither  tubercle  bacilli  nor  aspergillus  (Renon). 

In  the  cases  of  a  man,  aged  37,  and  his  wife,  aged  40,  the  signs  of  chronic  phthisis  were 
present.  The  sputum  was  frequently  examined,  and  showed  the  aspergillus  repeatealy,  but  never 
tubercle  bacilli  (Renon). 

History. — Attention  had  not  been  directed  forcibly  to  these  alFcctious  until  Virchow 
described  5  cases  in  1856.  Up  to  that  date  a  few  isolated  cases  only  had  been  recorded,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  which  was  that  reported  by  Gairdner  in  1853.  The  next  contribution  of  impoi*t- 
ance  was  that  of  Fiirbringer  in  1876,  who  brought  the  literature  of  the  subject  up  to  date. 
The  most  recent  and  complete  treatise  is  that  of  Renon,  published  in  1897,  which  deals  with 
the  experimental  as  well  as  the  pathological  side. 

Literature. — Virchow,  Virchow's  ArcK^  ix.,  1856.  Fiirbringer,  rfo.,  Ixvi.  330,  1876. 
Weichselbaum,  Weinmed.  Woch.^  1878,  p.  1289.  Baumgarten,  Lehrb.  d.  path.  Ifyeologie, 
1886-90.  Grawitz,  Firch.  Arch,,  Ixxvl  Freyhan,  BcrLklin.  Woch.,  1891,  Dec.  14.  Wheaton, 
Trans.,  Path.  Soc.,  xli.  p.  34.  Arkle  and  Hinds,  do.,  xlviL  p.  8.  Boyce,  Jour,  of  Pathol,  and 
Baderiol.y  1892,  p.  165.  Gilchrist  and  Stokes,  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins,  1896.  Flexner,  do. 
Gilchrist  and  Rexford,  do.,  June  1897.  Renon,  Aspergillosis,  Paris,  1897.  Sticker,  Nothnagd 
Spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  xiv.     Saxer,  Pneunumomycosis  Aspergillona,  Jena,  1900. 

Other  Pathogenic  Fungi  of  the  Lung. 

Mucor  Corymbifer. — Fiirbringer  ^  describes  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  a  man  of  66, 
with  secondary  growths.  In  the  Tung  were  two  patches  of  consolidation  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
with  commencing  gangrene,  but  without  fcetor,  in  which  mucor  corymbifer  was  found. 

Another  similar  case  occurred  in  a  man  of  31. 

In  a  man  of  52,^  who  had  long  been  subject  to  chronic  ^tritis,  acute  peritonitis  developed, 
and  death  resulted  with  the  symptoms  of  general  ]iy8emia.  Post-mortem  numerous  abscises 
were  found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  extensive  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and 
general  suppurative  peritonitis.     All  these  lesions  contained  mucor  corymbifer  in  abundance. 

Oidium  Albicans. — Grawitz'  describes  two  cases,  both  in  diabetics.  The  lungs  presented 
numerous  broncho-pneumonic  patches  and  some  gangrenous  and  foetid  cavities.  The  oidium  was 
found  in  all.  It  also  existed  in  quantity  in  the  pharynx  and  oesopha^s.  Microscopically  the 
mycelium  could  be  seen  growing  through  the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi  into  the  vesicles. 

80.  COCCIDIOSIS— PROTOZOAN  (or  COCCIDI- 
OIDAL) INFECTION  OF  THE  LUNG. 

A  case  of  Protozoan  or  Coccidioidal  Pseudo-Tuberculosis  is  recorded  by  Reck- 
ford  and  Gilchrist.'* 

A  man,  40  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  a  chronic  slowly-spreading  sore  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  for  eight  years.  Similar  sores  developed  on  the  face, 
especially  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  and  on  one  leg.  About  a  year  before  his 
death  the  cervical  lymphatics  became  enlarged.  A  few  weeks  before  death  the 
onset  of  cough,  fever,  and  rapid  emaciation,  with  signs  of  luug  disease,  suggested 
the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  On  the  autopsy,  besides  the  skin 
lesions,  nodules  resembling  tubercles  were  found  widely  disseminated  through 
the  lungs,  over  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  in  the  spleen 
and  suprarenal  bodies,  in  the  vesiculee  seminales,  and  in  many  of  the  internal 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  lesions  in  the  lungs  closely  resembled  those  of  tubercle.  Some  of  them 
were  caseated,  and  in  many  small  cavities  had  formed,  containing  debris  and  pus. 

^  Loe.cU.  ^  Paltauf,  Firch.  A.,  1886,  cii 

*  Fireh.  Areh,,  1877  and  1880.  *  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Beports,  1896, 1  209. 
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TREATMENT. — On  general  principles  iodide  of  potassium  and  arsenic 
may  bo  given,  but  of  the  actual  results  upon  the  disease  we  have  even  less 
evidence  than  in  the  case  of  actinomycosis. 

The  following  cases  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  subject. 

In  Boyce's  case  the  aspergilhis,  though  pathogenic  in  the  sense  of  having 
caused  lesions,  had  probably  no  effect  upon  the  health,  and  was  discoTered 
accidentally  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart  disease. 

In  the  a])ex  of  one  lung  a  few  small  irregular  cavities  wore  seen,  in  which  were  aeatteied 
small  white  rcsistent  bo<Iics,  supposed  at  fii-st  to  be  calcified  nodules,  but  which  microsoopicml 
examination  proved  to  bo  mycotic.  The  affected  portions  of  the  lun^  were  heiMktised.  In  the 
consolidation  wore  small  wliite  i>oints,  and  in  other  parts  necrotic  foci,  wnich  formed  the 
small  cavities.  The  walls  of  the  cavities  were  formed  of  the  remains  of  long  tissue,  densely 
infiltrated  with  mycelium,  and  from  the  surface  rose  pigmented  conidia  spores,  growing  into  the 
cavity.  The  neighbouring  bronchi  and  small  passages  communicating  with  these  caYities 
presented  l)rownish  jNitches  similarly  composed. 

The  white  tuborclc-liko  points  in  the  hopatisod  tissue  consisted  of  closely  felted  mycelium, 
some  rounded)  othera  rcniform  in  shape. 

In  the  two  following  cases  the  aspergillus  seems  to  have  been  the  actual 
cause  of  death.     {For  refer ences,  see  literature  below,) 

Dr.  Wheaton's  case  occurred  in  a  girl  2 J  years  old,  who  had  been  ailing  for  two  months  with 
cough  and  loss  of  flesh.  Consolidation  was  found  at  the  right  base  in  front,  and  at  the  right 
ai>ex  behind.  A  week  later  signs  of  breaking  down  showS  themselves  in  the  base.  Eleven 
days  after  admission  the  t<imi>erature  rose  high,  to  106*  and  106**,  and  death  soon  followed. 

On  the  autojMjy,  the  lower  tliroo-quarters  of  the  right  lung  were  found  consolidated,  the 
consolidation  being  made  up  of  ivat<;hes  of  broncho-pneumonia,  containing  numbers  of  bright 
orange-coloured  bcJdies,  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  which  could  be  picked  out  with  a 
knife.  In  these  [)atchcs  of  consulidation  numerous  small  cavities  existed,  and  there  was  a 
larger  cavity  behind,  the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange.  The  walls  of  the  lar^  cavity  were  black 
in  colour,  and  covered  with  small  white  granules.  In  the  main  bronchi  were  several  white 
gelatinous  patches,  and  in  the  left  lung  a  few  broncho-pneumonic  i»atches  with  orange-coloured 
granules. 

The  white  ])atches  in  tlio  bronchi  were  fonned  of  mycelium,  with  rosette-like  clusters  of 
sjwres,  and  similar  masses  of  mycelium  and  rosettes  were  found  wherever  the  lung  was 
breaking  down. 

Drawings  are  given  showing  the  naked-eye  a])pearance  of  the  lung,  and  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  fungus. 

Arkleand  Hind's  case  was  that  of  a  healthy  man,  aged  22,  who  became  rather  suddenly 
ill  with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  and  some  cyanosis.  The  j>hysical  signs  were  indefinite. 
He  gradually  got  worse,  and  three  months  lat^r  was  found  to  liave  some  dulnessat  the  left  base 
behind.  He  sutlered  from  attacks  of  pain,  probably  pleuritic,  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
slightly  feverish.  His  cliief  trouble  was  dysimica,  which  came  on  in  paroxysms,  sometimes  of 
considerable  severity,  in  one  of  which  he  died,  four  months  from  the  commencement  of  his 
illness. 

Poi^t- mortem  the  lungs  were  in  a  condition  of  well-marked  emphysema.  The  base  of  the 
left  lung  was  fleshy  and  parti}'  consolidated,  tlio  plciirji  over  it  being  thickened  and  inflamed. 
It  presented  tlie  appearance  of  a  spongo,  contiiniiig  numerous  minute  cavities,  and  between 
them,  in  the  consolidated  parts,  small  specks  of  a  wliitisli  colour.  These  proved  to  be  masses 
of  the  mycelium  of  aspergillus  fumigatus. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  close  rcseinl)lancc  the  affection  sometimes 
presents  to  phthisis. 

Pot^in  rectmls  the.  (.'usc  of  a  man  who  jufsvntcl  tli-  >i^ns  of  ])liThi.MS.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found  in  tlie  sputum,  but  aspergillus  fumiLMtus  in  .ilnindanci'.  Four  years  later  the  case 
was  examined  by  Kenon,  with  th«.'  sairi**  n.-.-uli,  ami  iilmIu,  throo  years  lat^T,  by  Granclicr,  when 
tubercle  baoilli  Were  found  as  well.  One  yr-ij-  Ltter  r-iill,  /.'•.,  eight  years  from  the  comnience- 
ment  of  the  atfection,  when  examined  again  by  Keii'U,  n-ither  tubercle  bacilli  nor  aspergillus 
were  present. 
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Combined  StoHstics  of  Davaine,  Cobboldf  Finsen,  and  Neisser,^ 

Liver, 958  61     percent. 

Intestinal  canal,     ....  163  8'8 

Lung  or  pleura,     ....  153  8*3 

Kidneys,  bladder,  and  genital  organs,  186  10*0 

Brain  and  spinal  cord,  ...  127  6*9 

Bone, 61  3*4 

Heart  and  blood  vessels,        .         .  61  8*4 

Other  organs,        ....  158  8*2 

1862 

The  lung  or  pleura  is  shown  to  be  affected  in  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  cases, 
and  to  stand  towards  the  liver  in  respect  of  frequency  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  to  6. 

Thomases '-^  figures  give  a  proportion  somewhat  less  than  this,  of  about  1  to  4, 

Lung, 16*56 

Liver, 66*76 

Osier,'  in  85  American  cases,  found  the  lung  or  pleura  affected  in  6,  or  1  in  14. 

The  pleura  is  much  less  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  than  the  lung,  and 
according  to  the  statistics  of  Thomas,  the  lung  is  affected  eleven  times  to  the 
pleura  once. 

Heam's  ^  earlier  figures  show  a  smaller  difference. 

Lungs, 57 

Pleura, 16 

Mediastinum,      ....  2 

The  cysts  in  the  lung  and  pleura,  as  in  other  organs,  are  usually  single ; 
occasionally  there  are  two  or  three,  either  in  one  lung  or  in  both,  and  in  a  few 
remarkable  cases  small  cysts  in  considerable  numbers  have  been  found. 

To  these  reference  will  be  made  again  later. 

The  cystfi  may  be  simple,  i.^.,  barren,  or  proliferating.  Proliferation  is 
usually  endogenous,  that  is  to  say,  the  cysts  develop  one  within  the  other.  It 
has  been  stated  that  exogenous  proliferation  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  conclusive  case  of  the  kind  recorded. 

In  the  lung  the  cysts  may  develop  in  any  part  of  it,  but  are  usually  found  in 
the  lower  lobe,  and  most  frequently  on  the  right  side. 

Thus,  of  53  cases,  Heam  states  that  27  occurred  in  the  right  lung,  13  in  the  left,  and  18 
in  both. 

In  the  pleura  primary  hydatids  are  very  rare.  In  most  instances  the  hydatids 
are  secondary,  that  is  to  say,  the  cysts  have  developed  in  organs  near,  and  have 
ruptured  into  the  pleura. 

In  other  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a  hydatid  of  the  pleura  is  really  a  hydatid 
cyst  of  the  lung  or  of  the  chest  walls,^  which  has  developed  towards  the  pleura, 
and  has  pvished  the  pleura  in  front  of  it  without  penetrating  into  the  pleural 
cavity. 

*  Encyd,  d.  &.  MAi.,  art.  **Echinococcus." 

'^  Hydatid  Diiease^  Adelaide,  1884  ;  also  Atuiralian  Med,  Jour.^  1889. 

s  Practice  of  Medicine,  1895. 

^  Kystes  HydcUiqucs  du  Poumon  eidela  Pleura,  Paris,  1875. 

*  Lesser,  Deutach  med.  fVoch,,  1881,  No.  1,  **  Peripleuritic  Hydatid."     Otto,  St.  PeUnh. 
Med,  Woch,,  1884. 
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The  structure  of  the  hydatid  itself  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  only  peculiarity  in  the  lung  is  that  the  fibrous  sac  surrounding  the  cyst  is 
unusually  thin.  This  is  remarkable,  for  as  the  cyst  develops,  it  of  course  con- 
denses the  lung  tissue  surrounding  it ;  but  as  the  cyst  wall  remains,  so  thin,  it 
follows  that  considerable  atrophy  of  the  condensed  lung  tissue  must  take  place. 

When  a  hydatid  develops  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it  acts  like  a  pleural  efiusion 
and  pushes  the  lung  aside.  Some  of  these  pleural  hydatids  may  reach  a  very 
large  size. 

Thus  Leroux^  records  a  case  in  which  the  cyst  contained  6  litres  (210  oz.)  of  fluid,  beeidee 
numerous  secondary  cysts. 

In  the  lung  the  cysts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  such  large  dimensions,  although 
they  may  sometimes  occupy  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  and  there  are  one  or  two  rare 
instances  in  which  the  cyst  has  occupied  the  whole  limg.  Usually,  long  before 
the  cyst  has  reached  so  large  a  size,  it  ruptures ;  but  rupture  may  take  place  even 
when  the  cyst  is  still  quite  small. 

RHSULTS. — A  hydatid,  as  long  as  it  is  growing,  is  not  a  particularly 
irritating  body. 

In  the  lung  it  causes  atrophy  of  the  surrounding  tissues  rather  than  any 
inflammatory  irritation,  so  that  the  fibrous  cyst-wall  which  results  is  peculiarly 
thin ;  neither  does  it  cause  definite  symptoms,  unless  the  cyst  is  of  great  size,  or 
so  placed  as  to  cause  pressure.  It  is  usually  not  until  the  hydatid  has  perished, 
and  the  cyst  become  inflamed,  that  serious  symptoms  begin  to  arise. 

In  the  pleura,  also,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  cysts  may  grow 
without  any  reaction  at  all  being  produced  in  the  pleura,  so  that  they  may  reach 
a  large  size.  When  a  serous  effusion  develops,  the  hydatid  cyst  may  be  found 
floating  in  it,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Trousseau. 

In  another  case,  recorded  by  Reboul,^  there  were  two  fluctuating  tumours  on  the  outside  of 
the  thorax,  with  signs  of  effusion  in  the  pleura.  The  diagnosis  was  made  of  tubercular  pleurisy, 
with  cold  abscesses  in  the  chest  walls.  The  case  proved  to  be  one  of  hydatids,  and  on  incision, 
besides  the  hydatids  in  the  chest  walls,  two  others  were  found  in  the  ])Icura,  one  simple,  the 
other  proliferating,  and  containing  two  litres  of  fluid,  with  a  large  number  of  secondary  cysta. 
Operation  was  performed  and  the  patient  cured. 

As  a  rule,  if  pleuritic  effusion  occur  in  association  with  hydatids,  it  is  because 
they  have  ruptured  into  the  pleura. 
"  The  effusion  is,  then,  nearly  always  purulent  and  the  prognosis  very  grave. 

If  a  cyst  in  the  lung  die,  in  most  cases,  especially  if  the  cyst  be  a  proliferating 
one,  secondary  changes  occur  in  it  which  lead  to  suppuration.  If  suppuration 
do  not  occur,  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  the  sac  shrink,  and  the  membrane 
become  folded  ;  lime  salts  may  then  be  deposited  in  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
a  mass  of  a  cheesy  appearance  be  left,  in  which  the  folds  of  membrane  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  or  the  characteristic  booklets  found  many  years  after.  A 
completely  calcified  cyst  in  the  lung,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  liver,  is,  however, 
not  recorded. 

Rupture. — Sooner  or  later,  if  the  cyst  continue  to  grow,  it  spontaneously 
ruptures ;  but  rupture  may  be  determined  sometimes  by  mechanical  causes,  as, 
for  example,  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  chest,  and  in  these  instances  the  rupture 
may  be  the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  hydatid  at  all. 

^  Cf,  Heam,  Z.c,  Case  viL     Chvostek,  Oesierr,  ZiacKf,  pracL  HeUk,,  1S67,  No.  87. 
3  Heam,  Case  zzi.,  Oaz.  d.  mpitaux,  1893,  No.  181. 
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Combined  Statistics  of  Davaine^  Cobboldf  Finsen,  and  Neisser^ 

Liver, 958  61     percent. 

Intestinal  canal,     ....  163  8*8 

Lung  or  pleura,     ....  153  8*3 

Kidneys,  bladder,  and  genital  organs,  186  10*0 

Brain  and  spinal  cord,  ...  127  6*9 

Bone, 61  3'4 

Heart  and  blood  vessels,        .        .  61  3*4 

Other  organs,        ....  158  8*2 

1862 

The  lung  or  pleura  is  shown  to  be  affected  in  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  cases, 
and  to  stand  towards  the  liver  in  respect  of  frequency  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  to6. 

Thomas's-  figures  give  a  proportion  somewhat  less  than  this,  of  about  1  to  4, 

Lung 16*56 

Liver, 65*76 

Osier,'  in  85  American  cases,  found  the  lung  or  pleura  affected  in  6,  or  1  in  14. 

The  pleura  is  much  less  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  than  the  lung,  and 
according  to  the  statistics  of  Thomas,  the  lung  is  affected  eleven  times  to  the 
pleura  once. 

Heam*s*  earlier  figures  show  a  smaller  difference. 

Lungs, 57 

Pleura 16 

Mediastinum,      ....  2 

The  cysts  in  the  lung  and  pleura,  as  in  other  organs,  are  usually  single; 
occasionally  there  are  two  or  three,  either  in  one  lung  or  in  both,  and  in  a  few 
remarkable  cases  small  cysts  in  considerable  nimibers  have  been  foimd. 

To  these  reference  will  be  made  again  later. 

The  cysts  may  be  simple,  t.e.,  barren,  or  proliferating.  Proliferation  is 
usually  endogenous,  that  is  to  say,  the  cysts  develop  one  within  the  other.  It 
has  been  stated  that  exogenous  proliferation  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  conclusive  case  of  the  kind  recorded. 

In  the  lung  the  cysts  may  develop  in  any  part  of  it,  but  are  usually  found  in 
the  lower  lobe,  and  most  frequently  on  the  right  side. 

Thus,  of  53  cases,  Heam  states  that  27  occurred  in  the  right  lung,  13  in  the  left,  and  IS 
in  both. 

In  the  pleura  primary  hydatids  are  very  rare.  In  most  instances  the  hydatids 
are  secondary,  that  is  to  say,  the  cysts  have  developed  in  organs  near,  and  have 
ruptured  into  the  pleura. 

In  other  cases,  what  appears  to  be  a  hydatid  of  the  pleura  is  really  a  hydatid 
cyst  of  the  limg  or  of  the  chest  walls,^-  which  has  developed  towards  the  pleura, 
and  has  pushed  the  pleura  in  front  of  it  without  penetrating  into  the  pleural 
cavity. 

*  Eneyd.  d,  Se,  MAL,  art.  **EchinocoocU8." 

'^  Hydatid  Disease,  Adelaide,  1884  ;  also  Australian  Med,  Jour.,  1889. 
'  Fradice  of  Medicine,  1895. 

*  Kystes  Hydatiques  du  Pownon  et  de  la  Pleura,  Paris,  1875. 

'Lesser,  Deutseh  med.  Woch.,  1881,  No.  1,  " PeripleuriUc  Hydatid."     Otto,  St,  PeUrsb, 
Med,  Woeh,,  1884. 
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If  a  hydatid  of  the  lung  or  pleura  rupture  externally,  it  is  only  after 
suppuration.  It  points  and  bursts  like  an  empyema,  from  which  the  diagnosis 
can  only  be  made  by  the  appearance  of  cysts,  or  portions  of  membrane  in  the 
discharge. 

After  suppuration,  with  hydatids,  as  with  empyema,  the  pus  may  track  in 
peculiar  directions,  and  rupture  take  place  in  strange  places.  Thus  there  are 
cases  recorded  in  which  the  pus  has  perforated  the  diaphragm,  and  the  discharge 
taken  place  at  the  umbilicus,^  into  the  stomach,*^  or  into  the  intestines.^ 

Alibert^  records  a  case  in  which  rupture  took  place  iuto  the  pericardium  without  previous 
suppuration.  In  this  case  the  hydatid  was  seated  in  the  right  pleural  cavity.  The  pericardium 
was  filled  with  clear  hydatid  fluid,  the  patient  dying  before  inflammatory  reaction  had  time  to 
take  place. 

There  are  some  rare  instances  in  which  hydatids  are  found  in  large  numbers 
irregularly  disseminated  through  both  lungs. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  hydatids  occupy  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  and 
have  evidently  been  carried  by  the  blood-stream  from  some  primary  source  either 
within  the  heart  itself  or  near  it. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Andral.' 

A  man,  aged  55,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  as  suffering  from  morbus  cordis ;  he  liad 
severe  dyspncea,  and  finally  died  of  gradual  failure  of  the  heart. 

At  tne  auto|)sy,  both  lungs  were  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  hydatids  of  varying 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  pea. 

On  careful  dissection,  these  were  found  to  lie,  not  in  the  lung  tissue,  but  within  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  veins.  Some  of  the  cysts  were  perfect,  others  were  ruptured,  and  the  membrane 
lay  folded  up  within  the  vessel. 

A  hydatid  cyst,  as  large  as  a  big  orange,  was  found  in  the  liver,  with  cartilaginous  walls,  and 
containing  several  daughter  cysts. 

Another  interesting  case  of  a  similar  kind  is  recorded  by  Budd.® 

A  woman,  a^ed  23,  was  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital  with  palpitation  and  dyspnoea, 
which  she  had  oeen  sufl'ering  from  for  about  two  years.  She  had  occasional  attacks  of  hcemo- 
ptysis ;  the  symptoms  got  worse  and  worse,  and,  finally,  she  died  with  the  signs  of  a  failing 
heart. 

On  the  jyosi-mortem  a  hydatid,  the  size  of  an  orange,  was  found  in  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle ;  this  was  filled  with  secondary  cysts.  A  small  hydatid  was  found  attached  to  the 
tricuspid  valve,  and  anotlier  just  above  the  valve,  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Besides  these,  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  left  lung  contained  numerous  hydatids,  chiefly  in  the 
upper  lobe,  one  or  two  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  a  single  one  in  the  lower  lobe.  They  varied  in 
size  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  were  none  in  the  pulmonary  vein 
or  bronchi. 

Ducastel  ^  records  a  case  of  numerous  hydatids  in  the  lung,  associated  with  hydatids  in  the 
wall  of  the  heart. 

The  patient,  a  young  man  of  25  years  of  age,  had  been  troubled  for  three  years  with 
haemoptysis,  and  had  brought  up  on  many  occasions  portions  of  hydatid  membrane. 

He  was  very  pale  and  emaciated,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  rhonchus  and  crepitation  over  the 
whole  of  both  lungs,  with  pleuritic  friction  here  and  there,  but  no  absolute  dulness.  He  finally 
died  of  exhaustion. 

On  post-inortem  examination  the  pleural  cavities  were  obliterated  on  both  sides,  and  the  lung 
was  full  of  cysts,  some  of  which  were  visible  on  the  surface  and  many  more  found  on  section. 
They  all  proved  to  be  hydatids  scattered  irregularly  through  the  lung,  more  at  the  base  than  at 
the  apices  ;  the  largest  were  found  at  the  iwsterior  part  of  the  right  lung,  and  were  of  the  size  of 
a  hen  s  egg  ;  some  had  discharged  themselves  through  the  bronchi.  Round  many  of  the  cysts 
was  a  certain  amount  of  induration  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  not  much.  In  the  nght 
ventricle  a  hydatid  cyst  existed,  containing  a  dozen  or  more  secondary  cysts  within  it. 


^  Dupuytren,  Le^,  oraleSy  iii.  879. 
'  Laennec,  Tr.  d'Ausc^  ii.  201. 
»  Clin,  Med.,  ii.  412. 
^  Bidl.  Soc,  Anal,,  1870,  p.  863. 


2  Neisser,  Die  Echinococcua-kranh,,  1877. 

*  Cf.  Hearn,  Case  ix. 

•  trans.  Path,  Soc,  Land,,  x.  80. 
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Theoreticallj,  rupture  might  ocour  into  any  part  near,  lu  the  lung  it  is 
moat  likely  to  take  place  into  a  bronchus,  and  this  happens  in  at  least  half  the 

When  the  cyst  ruptures,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  fluid  and  contents 
would  be  suddenly  discharged  in  large  quantities  into  the  air-tubea,  and  thus 
dangerous  suffocative  symptoms  be  produced.  This  does  occur  sometimes, 
hut,  as  a  rule,  the  rupture  is  not  so  sudden ;  it  takes  place  rather  by  a  process 
of  gradual  ooiing ;  in  other  words,  the  coramunication  with  the  bronchus  is  not 
a  large  one,  at  any  rate  at  firat.  If  the  cyst  be  barren,  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fluid,  even  a  small  perforation  may  lead  to  its  complete  evacuation, 
and  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  it  is  in  these  circumstances  that 
audden  aymptoma  of  suffocation  are  likely  to  arise.  With  a  proliferating  cyst 
the  aperture  is  soon  filled  by  one  of  th«  smaller  hydatids,  which  grudnally 
squeezes  itself  through ;  another  takes  its  place,  and  then  another,  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  evacuation  of  a  cyst  of  this  kind  may  take  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
patients  continue  to  spit  up  small  hydatids  or  portions  of  membrane  for  many 
months. 

What  more  frequently  happens  is,  that  before  the  cyst  ia  emptied,  anppuration 
occurs;  and  thia  may  be  of  a  fcetid  or  putrefactive  character. 

As  soon  as  the  cyst  is  discharged,  whether  after  suppuration  or  not,  a  cavity 
is  left ;  thia  may  continue  to  suppurate  For  some  time,  but  in  the  end  it  may 
become  quiescent.  When  all  traces  of  the  hydatid  have  been  removed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say,  except  from  the  history,  that  the  cavity  had  owed  its  origin 
to  a  hydatid,  as  in  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Habershon.' 

HxiDOptysiS  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  with  hydatids  of  the  lung. 
It  very  often  precedes  or  aocompauiea  the  expeotoratiou  of  the  membrane,  but  at 
these  timea  it  is  not  usually  large  in  amount.  Hiemoptyaia  may,  however,  be 
profuse,  and  is  sometimes  fatal.  It  ia  then  brought  about  in  the  same  way  aa 
profuse  or  fatal  hiemoptysia  in  a  chronic  tubercular  cavity,  either  by  ulceration 
into  a  pulmonary  vessel  or  by  the  rupture  of  a  pulmonary  aneurysm, 

A  cose  of  the  luttei  Icind  is  recorded  lij  Haberslion.^ 

A  lad,  aged  17,  had  been  spittiag  Mood  from  time  to  time  foi  21  jeara,  aoiuEtimes  Id  con- 
aiderablc  quantity.  Some  hjraatid  membratie  had  bean  found  in  the  expectoration,  and  tie 
diagnosis  made  iit  a  hydatid  situated  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung. 

The  hemorrhage  recurred  frequently,  and  the  patient  was  oanutted  into  tba  hospital,  where 
he  died  aoou  after  of  exbaUBtion  coosequatit  on  tha  repeated  luss  of  blood. 

Pfxa-mortem  a  small  cavity,  the  size  of  an  orange,  was  found  in  tho  base  of  the  left  lung  in 
the  position  sospected,  lined  with  caseous  material,  but  witb  no  trace  of  hydatid  membrane,  so 
tbat  without  tha  hiatory  of  the  membrane  having  beeu  discovered  in  the  expectoration  durinK 
life,  no  diagnosis  could  hare  beeu  made.  The  hremorrhage  was  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  amalt 
aneurysm  on  a  branch  of  the  pulmonaij  vein. 

After  the  bronchi,  the  neit  commonest  place  for  rupture  ia  the  pleura. 
KuptTire  into  the  pleura  has  been  followed  by  sudden  death  from  shock ;  under 
any  circumatances  it  is  attended  with  severe  symptoms  at  the  time  and  with 
serious  consequences  later;  for  violent  inflammation  is  at  once  set  up  and  an 
empyema  develops,  which  often  becomes  of  a  septic  character, 

If  the  cyst,  when  it  biu^ts  into  the  pleura,  has  already  also  communicated 
with  the  luug,  air,  aa  well  aa  the  fluid  and  contents  of  the  cyst,  may  reach  the 
pleura,  and  thus  hydro-pueumothorax  be  produced.  In  either  case,  the|only 
proapect  of  cure  is  by  incision, 

LI.,  rupture  of  a 

'  Oujf's  Hasp.  Rtp.,  1&12. 
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Microscopical  section  etioived  these  nodules  to  bo  identical  with  tubercle  in 
all  respetta  save  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  There  were  numerous  giant 
cella,  and  lymphoid  ceUs  with  caseation  and  necrosis,  but  the  place  of  tubercle 
bacilli  wiia  taken  by  the  prgtoiioa.  These  were  abundant  in  all  tbe  necrotic 
cavities,  whether  in  the  lung  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  original  disease  in  the  skin  was  protozoan,  and  the  visceral  lesions  the 
result  of  the  general  dissemination  through  the  body. 

The  paper  contains  many  interesting  details,  and  may  well  be  consiiltect. 


81.  BILHARZIA  H.EMATOBIA  IN  THE  LUNG. 


Tlie  Bpecimen  from  wbioh 
Iha  sections  wure  taken  \n* 
proBBnted  to  the  Museum  of 
St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  by 
Dr.  tlikukie  (No.  2393i:).  It  wu 
obtnineci  from  the  body  of  » 
country  arab  who  was  aomittsd 
;  bnspital  at  Alexandria 


body  in  the  0 
oliange  but  slight 


n  tlic  lung,  from  a  prepnmtioii 
t.  Barthul.  Hus|>.  The  oat^aha 
e  is  one  of  the  ova. 


diti 


Tctchedly  eniaciated  c 
1,  sulleriDfi  greatly  from 
)tiidder,  and  passing  bloody 
uniie,  n-liie))  ananufd  with  the 
bilhnrzia  iivii.  Re  died  shortly 
iift.r  of  clironic  nnBmia.  The 
»iito]isy  sliowed  the  bladder, 
imtci'st  and  pelvis  of  the  kidnejB 
til  he  iiifeatwi  with  the  ova, 
iiH  wi'ie  also  the  lungs,  liver, 
,iud  BpkcLi.  The  whole  mi- 
are  [ireserved  i 
and    portions    of 


orgdna 


Tliurc  is  no  full  clinical  ae- 
ciinut  ^von  of  the  case,  but  pra- 
Huuiably  what  drew  attjautioli  to 
the  luiigG  was  hiemoptyiiis. 

The  a[ieoitne»  preaerved  shows 
no  marked  nak«l-eye  changBi^ 
but  on  microscopical  aacSon 
the     tissue 


I 


infested    with    the   ova.      Th^ 
lie  in   the  tiit«rBtitial  tiaaue,   in 
which    they    have   produMd   no 
EUrroundlng  alveoli  being  normal. 


82.  HYDATIDS  OF  THE  LUNG  AND  PLEURA. 

Hydatida  i>f  the  lung  and  pleural  are  rare  in  this  country,  but  they  are  more 
frequent  where  hydatid  diBease  is  prevalent,  as  in  Australia. 
The  lung  and  pleura  are  not  favourite  seats  of  hydatids. 
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There  is  no  statement  made  in  the  record  of  this  case  as  to  whether  the  cyst  was  located  in 
the  blood  vessels  or  not. 

Peacock^  records  the  case  of  a  voong  sailor,  aged  18,  who  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
with  a  good  deal  of  pain  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  a  swelling  of  the  right  hypochondnum, 
and  subsequently  of  the  abdomen.  Towards  the  end  of  his  illness  he  spat  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood-stained  pus,  and  subsequently  some  hydatid  membrane.  He  died  of 
exhaustion. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  two  lungs  were  found  to  contain  numerous  hydatid  cysts,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut ;  the  bronchi  contained  pus.  There  is  no  further  description  of  the 
exact  seat  of  the  hydatids.  In  the  left  ventricle  a  large  collapsed  hydatid  cyst  was  found  ;  the 
liver  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  contained  a  verv  large  hydatid  cyst,  with  numerous  daughter 
cysts  ;  there  were  also  cysts  in  the  spleen  as  well  as  in  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 

In  Wunderlich*s^  case  there  were  numerous  hydatids  in  various  abdominal  organs;  the 
largest,  in  the  liver,  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  and  there  was  one  hydatid  found  in  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  aged  22,  whose  chief  symptoms  were  abdominal.  He 
had  severe  tumours,  to  be  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  finally  died  of  exhaustion 
and  dyspncea. 

In  the  abdomen  numerous  hydatids  were  found,  viz.,  in  the  spleen,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  cyst  in  the  liver  was  of  a  very  large  size,  and  contained  a  considerable  number  of 
secondary  cysts.    The  hydatids  had  suppurated  and  perforated  the  pericardium. 

In  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  third  order, 
was  found  a  hydatid  cyst  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

These  cases  are  all  remarkable,  and  the  dissemination  is  evidently  due  to  the 
direct  passage  of  hydatids  into  the  blood  vessels.  In  many  instances  the  source 
of  the  hydatids  is  obvious,  for  cysts  were  found  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricle 
itself.  In  the  case  of  the  liver,  presumably  the  communication  was  with  a  branch 
of  the  hepatic  vein.     In  other  cases  the  source  could  not  be  traced. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  onset  is  generally  insidious;  there  may  be  for  a  long 
time  no  symptoms  at  alL  Even  when  the  cyst  is  a  large  one,  all  symptoms  may 
be  absent,  if  it  be  growing  slowly  and  not  in  a  position  to  produce  pressure  on 
the  root  of  the  lung  or  other  important  part. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  first  symptoms  are  those  produced  by  rupture 
of  the  cyst,  e.g.,  dyspnosa,  haemoptysis,  or  the  expectoration  of  hydatid  fluid  or 
membrane.  These  may  not  only  be  the  first  symptoms,  but  may  even  rapidly 
prove  fatal. 

Thus  in  a  case  recorded  bv  Krause,'  the  patient  was  thought  to  be  in  ffood  health  until  he 
suddenly  ex^jectorated  hydatid  fluid  and  membrane.     Eight  days  later  he  oied. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  pain. 

Shortness  of  Breath. — This  may  be  of  rapid  onset  or  of  gradual  develop- 
ment ;  it  may  vary  a  good  deal  from  to  time,  and  sometimes  be  parojcysmal. 

If  severe  dyspnoea  suddenly  set  in,  it  is  probably  associated  with  the  rupture 
of  the  cyst,  and  due  either  to  the  presence  of  hydatid  fluid  or  membrane  in  the 
air-tubes,  to  hsemoptysis,  or  possibly  to  pneumothorax. 

Sudden  dyspnoBa,  if  not  connected  with  rupture,  is  probably  caused  by  some 
inflammatory  complication  in  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  effusion  into  the 
pleura  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  the  most  likely,  for  the  oyst^  bo  long  as  it  is 
living,  seems  to  have  very  little  irritatiii^  •^ntnuidiDg  lung- 

tissue. 

The  most  severe  paroxynyi  n** 
membrane  find  diffioultgr  in  pM 

^  Trafu.  Path.  Soe,  Lmid,. : 
'  Fireh.  JaMb9r.,  1880,  k 
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The  structure  of  the  hydatid  itself  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  only  peculiarity  in  the  lung  is  that  the  fibrous  sac  surrounding  the  cyst  is 
unusually  thin.  This  is  remarkable,  for  as  the  cyst  develops,  it  of  course  con- 
denses the  lung  tissue  surrounding  it ;  but  as  the  cyst  wall  remains  so  thin,  it 
follows  that  considerable  atrophy  of  the  condensed  lung  tissue  must  take  place. 

When  a  hydatid  develops  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it  acts  like  a  pleural  effiiBion 
and  pushes  the  lung  aside.  Some  of  these  pleural  hydatids  may  reach  a  very 
large  size. 

Thus  Leroux^  records  a  case  in  which  the  cyst  contained  6  litres  (210  oz.)  of  fluid,  besides 
numerous  secondary  cysts. 

In  the  lung  the  cysts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  such  large  dimensions,  although 
they  may  sometimes  occupy  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  and  there  are  one  or  two  rare 
instances  in  which  the  cyst  has  occupied  the  whole  lung.  Usually,  long  before 
the  cyst  has  reached  so  large  a  size,  it  ruptures ;  but  rupture  may  take  place  even 
when  the  cyst  is  still  quite  small. 

RESULTS. — A  hydatid,  as  long  as  it  is  growing,  is  not  a  particularly 
irritating  body. 

In  the  lung  it  causes  atrophy  of  the  surrounding  tissues  rather  than  any 
inflammatory  irritation,  so  that  the  fibrous  cyst-wall  which  results  is  peculiarly 
thin ;  neither  does  it  cause  definite  symptoms,  unless  the  cyst  is  of  great  size,  or 
80  placed  as  to  cause  pressure.  It  is  usually  not  until  the  hydatid  has  perished, 
and  the  cyst  become  inflamed,  that  serious  symptoms  begin  to  arise. 

In  the  pleura,  also,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  cysts  may  grow 
without  any  reaction  at  all  being  produced  in  the  pleura,  so  that  they  may  reach 
a  large  size.  When  a  serous  effiision  develops,  the  hydatid  cyst  may  be  found 
floating  in  it,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Trousseau. 

In  another  case,  recorded  by  Reboul,^  there  were  two  fluctuating  tumours  on  the  outside  of 
the  thorax,  with  sigps  of  efl'usion  in  the  pleura.  The  diagnosis  was  made  of  tubercular  pleurisy, 
with  cold  abscesses  in  the  chest  walls.  The  case  proved  to  be  one  of  hydatids,  and  on  incision, 
besides  the  hydatids  in  the  chest  walls,  two  others  were  found  in  the  pleura,  one  simple,  the 
other  proliferating,  and  containing  two  litres  of  fluid,  with  a  large  number  of  secondary  cysts. 
Operation  was  performed  and  the  patient  cured. 

As  a  rule,  if  pleuritic  effusion  occur  in  association  with  hydatids,  it  is  because 
they  have  ruptured  into  the  pleura. 
*  The  efl'usion  is,  then,  nearly  always  purulent  and  the  prognosis  very  grave. 

If  a  cyst  in  the  lung  die,  in  most  cases,  especially  if  the  cyst  be  a  proliferating 
one,  secondary  changes  occur  in  it  which  lead  to  suppuration.  If  suppuration 
do  not  occur,  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  the  sac  shrink,  and  the  membrane 
become  folded  ;  lime  salts  may  then  be  deposited  in  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
a  mass  of  a  cheesy  appearance  be  left,  in  which  the  folds  of  membrane  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  or  the  characteristic  booklets  found  many  years  after.  A 
completely  calcified  cyst  in  the  lung,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  liver,  is,  however, 
not  recorded. 

Rupture. — Sooner  or  later,  if  the  cyst  continue  to  grow,  it  spontaneously 
ruptures ;  but  rupture  may  be  determined  sometimes  by  mechanical  causes,  as, 
for  example,  by  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  chest,  and  in  these  instances  the  rupture 
may  be  the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  hydatid  at  all. 

>  Cf.  Heam,  i.e.,  Case  viL     Chvoetek,  Oesterr,  Ztach,/,  proa.  Heilk.,  1867,  No.  87. 
3  Heam,  Case  zxi,  Gaz.  d,  HCpitaux,  1893,  No.  181. 
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Theoretically,  rupture  might  occur  into  auy  part  near.  In  the  luug  it  is 
most  likely  to  take  place  into  a  bronchus,  aud  this  happens  in  at  least  half  the 

When  the  cyst  ruptures,  it  miglit  be  supposed  that  the  fluid  and  contents 
would  be  suddenly  discharged  in  lax^e  quantities  into  the  air-tubea,  and  thus 
dangerous  sutfocative  symptoms  be  produced.  This  does  occur  sometimes, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  rupture  is  not  so  sudden  ;  it  takes  place  rather  by  a.  proceSB 
of  gradual  oozing ;  in  other  words,  the  communication  with  the  bronchus  is  not 
a  large  one,  at  any  rate  at  tirst.  If  the  cyst  be  barren,  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fluid,  even  a  small  perforation  may  lead  to  its  complete  evacuation, 
and  that  in  a  very  sliort  space  of  time,  and  it  is  in  these  circumstances  that 
sudden  symptoms  of  sulFocation  are  likely  to  arise.  With  a  proliferating  cyst 
the  aperture  is  soon  filled  by  one  of  the  smaller  hydatids,  which  gradually 
squeezes  itself  through ;  another  takes  its  place,  and  then  another,  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  evacuation  of  a  cyst  of  this  kind  may  take  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
patients  continue  to  spit  up  small  hydatids  or  portions  of  membrane  for  many 
mouths. 
I  What  more  frequently  hapjjens  is,  tliat  before  the  cyst  is  emptied,  suppuration 

I   occurs  ;  and  this  may  be  of  a  foetid  or  putrefactive  chanicter. 

As  soon  as  the  cyst  is  discharged,  whether  after  suppuration  or  not,  a  cavity 
is  left ;  this  may  continue  to  suppurate  for  some  time,  but  in  the  end  it  may 
become  quiescent.  When  all  traces  of  the  hydatid  have  been  removed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say,  except  from  the  history,  that  the  cavity  had  owed  its  origin 
to  a  hydatid,  as  in  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Habershon.* 

Haemoptysis  is  not  an  nncommoD  occurrence  with  hydatids  of  the  lung. 
It  very  often  precedes  or  accompanies  the  expectoration  of  the  membrane,  but  at 
these  times  it  is  not  usually  large  in  amount.  Hsmoptyuis  may,  however,  be 
profuse,  and  is  sometimes  fatal.  It  is  then  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as 
profuse  or  fatal  htemoptysis  in  a  chronic  tubercular  cavity,  either  by  ulceration 
into  a  pulmonary  vessel  or  by  the  rupture  of  a  pulmonary  aneurysm. 

A  cose  of  the  latter  kind  is  recorded  by  Haberstion.' 

A  lad,  ag«d  17,  hod  been  siiittfng  blood  from  time  t 
dderatilu  quantitr.     9ome  hydatid  membnoe  bad  been  found  ii 
diiLEiioBia  made  of  a  hydatid  aitoatcd  at  the  baas  of  tba  kft  lung. 

The  hiemorrbage  recurred  frequently,  and  the  patient  waa  admitted  into  the  hospiUl,  where 
he  died  soon  after  of  exhaustion  oossiiqiient  on  the  ropcated  loss  of  blood. 

Pod-morttm  ■  imall  csvitj^,  the  siie  of  an  orange,  was  fouod  in  the  baae  of  the  left  lung  in 
the  position  auapected,  lined  with  caaeoua  material,  but  with  uo  trace  of  Hydatid  membrane,  lo 
that  without  ths  history  of  the  membrane  having  beeu  discovered  in  the  expectoration  during 
life,  no  diagnosis  could  have  been  made.  Tbe  hH?morrhage  was  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  small 
•neuryam  on  a  branch  of  the  pulmonai?  vein. 

After  the  bronchi,  the  nest  commonest  place  for  rupture  is  the  pleura. 
Rupture  into  tbe  pleura  has  been  followed  by  suddeu  death  from  shock  j  under 
any  circumstances  it  is  attended  with  severe  symptoms  at  the  time  and  with 
serious  consequences  later;  for  violent  inflammation  is  at  once  set  up  and  an 
empyema  develops,  which  often  becomea  of  a  septic  character. 

If  the  cyst,  when  it  bursts  into  the  pleura,  has  already  also  communicated 
with  the  lung,  air,  as  well  as  tbe  fluid  and  contents  of  the  cyst,  may  reach  the 
pleura,  and  thus  hydro- pneumothorax  be  produced.  In  either  case,  thejonly 
prospect  of  cure  is  by  incision. 

«.,  rupture  ofa 

'  Guy's  fforp.  Rep.,  iviu.  876.  '  Omj/'m  Help.  Sep.,  1873. 

*  Berl.  klin.  K'oeA.,  1873,  TSoa.  8  and  4. 
VOL,  IL  55 
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If  a  hydatid  of  the  lung  or  pleura  rupture  externally,  it  is  only  after 
suppuration.  It  points  and  bursts  like  an  empyema,  from  which  the  diagnosis 
can  only  be  made  by  the  appearance  of  cysts,  or  portions  of  membrane  in  the 
discharge. 

After  suppuration,  with  hydatids,  as  with  empyema,  the  pus  may  track  iu 
peculiar  directions,  and  rupture  take  place  in  strange  places.  Thus  there  are 
cases  recorded  in  which  the  pus  has  perforated  the  diaphragm,  and  the  discharge 
taken  place  at  the  umbilicus,^  into  the  stomach,*^  or  into  the  intestines.* 

Alibert'*  records  a  case  in  which  rupture  took  place  into  the  pericardium  without  previoas 
suppuration.  In  this  case  the  hydatid  was  seated  in  the  right  pleural  cavity.  The  pericardium 
was  filled  with  clear  hydatid  fluid,  the  patient  dying  before  inflammatory  reaction  had  time  to 
take  place. 

There  are  some  rare  instances  in  which  hydatids  are  found  in  large  numbers 
irregularly  disseminated  through  both  lungs. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  hydatids  occupy  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  and 
have  evidently  been  carried  by  the  blood-stream  from  some  primary  source  either 
within  the  heart  itself  or  near  it. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Andral.' 

A  man,  aged  55,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  as  suffering  from  morbus  cordis ;  he  had 
severe  dvspnuea,  and  finally  died  of  gradual  failure  of  the  heart. 

At  the  autoi^sy,  both  lungs  were  found  to  contain  a  lai^  number  of  hydatids  of  varying 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  T>ea. 

On  careful  dissection,  these  were  found  to  lie,  not  in  the  lung  tissue,  but  within  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  veins.  Some  of  the  cysts  were  perfect,  others  were  ruptured,  and  the  membrane 
lay  folded  up  within  the  vessel. 

A  hydatid  cyst,  as  large  as  a  big  orange,  was  found  in  the  liver,  with  cartilaginous  walls,  and 
containing  several  daughter  cysts. 

Another  interesting  case  of  a  similar  kind  is  recorded  by  Budd.*^ 

A  woman,  aged  23,  was  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital  with  palpitation  and  dyspnoea, 
which  she  had  been  suffering  from  for  about  two  years.  She  had  occasional  attacks  of  haemo- 
ptysis ;  the  symptoms  got  worse  and  w^orsc,  and,  finally,  she  died  with  the  signs  of  a  failing 
heart. 

On  the  post-mortem  a  hydatid,  the  size  of  an  orange,  was  found  in  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle ;  this  was  filled  with  secondary  cysts.  A  small  hydatid  was  found  attached  to  the 
tricuspid  valve,  and  another  just  above  the  valve,  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Besides  these,  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  left  lung  contained  numerous  hydatids,  chieHy  in  the 
upper  lobe,  one  or  two  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  a  single  one  in  the  lower  lobe.  They  varied  in 
size  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  were  none  in  the  pulmonary  vein 
or  bronchi. 

Ducastel  ^  records  a  case  of  numerous  hydatids  in  the  lung,  associated  with  hydatids  in  the 
wall  of  the  Iieart. 

The  patient,  a  young  man  of  25  years  of  age,  had  been  troubled  for  three  years  with 
hsemoptysis,  and  had  brought  up  on  many  occasions  portions  of  hydatid  membrane. 

He  was  very  pale  and  emaciated,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  rhonchus  and  crepitation  over  the 
whole  of  both  lungs,  with  pleuritic  friction  here  and  there,  but  no  absolute  dulness.  He  finally 
died  of  exhaustion. 

On  poat-Tnortcm  examination  the  pleural  cavities  were  obliterated  on  both  sides,  and  the  lung 
was  full  of  cysts,  some  of  which  were  visible  on  the  surface  and  many  more  found  on  section. 
They  all  proved  to  be  hydatids  scattered  irregularly  through  the  lung,  more  at  the  base  than  at 
the  apices  ;  the  largest  were  found  at  the  T)osterior  part  of  the  right  lung,  and  were  of  the  size  of 
u  hen  s  egg  ;  some  had  discharged  themselves  through  the  bronchi.  Round  many  of  the  cysts 
was  a  certain  amount  of  induration  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  not  much.  In  the  right 
ventricle  a  hydatid  cyst  existed,  containing  a  dozen  or  more  secondary  cysts  within  it. 


*  Dupuytren,  Lc^,  orales,  iii.  879. 
'  Laennec,  Tr,  d'Ausc,,  ii.  201. 
»C/m.  Med,,u,  412. 
^  Btill.  Soc,  AnaL,  1870,  p.  863. 


2  Neisser,  Die  Echinococcus-kranh. ,  1877. 

*  Cf.  Hearn,  Case  ix. 

«  Trans.  Path,  Soe,  Land.,  x.  80. 
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There  is  no  statement  made  in  the  record  of  this  case  as  to  whether  the  cyst  was  located  in 
the  hlood  vessels  or  not. 

Peacock  ^  records  the  case  of  a  voune  sailor,  aged  18,  who  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
with  a  good  deal  of  pain  on  both  siaes  ofthe  chest,  and  a  swelling  of  the  right  hypochoudnum, 
and  subsequently  of  the  abdomen.  Towards  the  end  of  his  illness  he  spat  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood-stained  pus,  and  subsequently  some  hydatid  membrane.  He  died  of 
exhaustion. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  two  lungs  were  found  to  contain  numerous  hydatid  cysts,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut ;  the  bronchi  contained  pus.  There  is  no  further  description  of  the 
exact  seat  of  the  hydatids.  In  the  left  ventricle  a  large  collapsed  hydatid  cyst  was  found  ;  the 
liver  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  contained  a  verv  large  hydatid  cyst,  with  numerous  daughter 
cysts  ;  there  were  also  cysts  in  the  spleen  as  well  as  in  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 

In  Wimderlich's  ''^  case  there  were  numerous  hydatids  in  various  abdominal  organs ;  the 
largest,  in  the  liver,  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  and  there  was  one  hydatid  found  in  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  aged  22,  whose  chief  symptoms  were  abdominal.  He 
had  severe  tumours,  to  be  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  finally  died  of  exhaustion 
and  dyspncea. 

In  the  abdomen  numerous  hydatids  were  found,  viz.,  in  the  spleen,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  cyst  in  the  liver  was  of  a  very  large  size,  and  contained  a  considerable  number  of 
secondary  cysts.    The  hydatids  had  suppurated  and  perforated  the  pericardium. 

In  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  of  the  third  order, 
was  found  a  hydatid  cyst  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

These  cases  are  all  remarkable,  and  the  dissemination  is  evidently  due  to  the 
direct  passage  of  hydatids  into  the  blood  vessels.  In  many  instances  the  source 
of  the  hydatids  is  obvious,  for  cysts  were  found  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricle 
itself.  In  the  case  of  the  liver,  presumably  the  communication  was  with  a  branch 
of  the  hepatic  vein.     In  other  cases  the  source  could  not  be  traced. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  onset  is  generally  insidious;  there  may  be  for  a  long 
time  no  symptoms  at  alL  Even  when  the  cyst  is  a  large  one,  all  symptoms  may 
be  absent,  if  it  be  growing  slowly  and  not  in  a  position  to  produce  pressure  on 
the  root  of  the  lung  or  other  important  part. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  first  symptoms  are  those  produced  by  rupture 
of  the  cyst,  e.g.,  dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  or  the  expectoration  of  hydatid  fluid  or 
membrane.  These  may  not  only  be  the  first  symptoms,  but  may  even  rapidly 
prove  fatal. 

Thus  in  a  case  recorded  b^  Krause,'  the  patient  was  thought  to  be  in  ffood  health  until  he 
suddenly  expectorated  hydatid  fluid  and  membrane.     Eight  days  later  he  oUed. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  pain. 

Shortness  of  Breath. — This  may  be  of  rapid  onset  or  of  gradual  develop- 
ment ;  it  may  vary  a  good  deal  from  to  time,  and  sometimes  be  paroxysmal. 

If  severe  dyspnoea  suddenly  set  in,  it  is  probably  associated  with  the  rupture 
of  the  cyst,  and  due  either  to  the  presence  of  hydatid  fluid  or  membrane  in  the 
air-tubes,  to  haemoptysis,  or  possibly  to  pneumothorax. 

Sudden  dyspnoea,  if  not  connected  with  rupture,  is  probably  caused  by  some 
inflammatory  complication  in  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  eflusion  into  the 
pleura  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  the  most  likely,  for  the  cyst,  so  long  as  it  is 
living,  seems  to  have  very  little  irritating  effect  upon  the  surrounding  lung- 
tissue. 

The  most  severe  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  arise  when  large  portions  of  hydatid 
membrane  find  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  larynx. 

1  Trans.  Path.  Sac.  Lond.,  xv.,  1864.  «  Arch./.  Physiol.  ffeUk.,  1868,  N.S.,  ii.  288. 

»  Virch.  JahrOter.,  1880,  ii  182. 
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In  nmnj  cases  the  deyelopment  of  shortness  of  breath  is  gradual,  and  is 
directlj  connected  with  the  size  of  the  cyst. 

A  very  large  cyst  may  be  present  without  much  dyspnoea  if  its  growth  has 
been  gradual,  while  a  small  cyst  may  cause  much  dyspnoea  if  it  press  on 
important  parts,  such  as  the  root  of  the  lung. 

If,  however,  the  cyst  be  growing  rapidly,  dyspnoea  will  be  an  almost  certain 
symptom. 

Coug^lL — In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  no  cough  at  alL  If  there  be  a 
cough,  it  is  usually  dry  at  first,  t.e.,  without  expectoration,  and  of  an  irritatiye 
character.  If  severe  and  paroxysmal,  it  probably  indicates  impending  rupture  of 
the  cyst. 

If  rupture  have  already  taken  place,  the  cough  is  due  either  to  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  presence  of  hydatid  fluid  or  membrane  in  the  air-tubes,  or  to 
the  bronchitis  which  has  followed. 

When  large  pieces  of  membrane  find  their  way  into  the  air-tubes,  the  cough 
may  occur  in  severe  paroxysms,  and  be  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
dyspnoea.  If  the  membrane  have  any  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  larynx, 
the  cough  and  dyspnoea  will  be  extreme,  and  if  it  become  impacted  there,  the 
paroxysm  will  in  all  probability  be  fatal,  as  in  a  case  recently  under  observation 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  HoHpital. 

Sputum. — In  the  early  stages,  before  rupture,  there  will  be  no  expectoration 
at  all,  unless  the  cyst  irritate  the  neighbouring  bronchial  tubes  and  produce  a 
mucopurulent  expectoration,  bronchitic  in  character. 

If  the  cyst  be  near  a  large  bronchus  or  the  trachea,  and  threatening  to  per- 
forate it,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  saliva-like  fluid,  perhaps  streaked  with  blood, 
may  be  expectorated,  as  happens  also  under  similar  circumstances  with  new- 
growth  or  aneurysm. 

When  inflammatory  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  cyst,  the  sputum  will 
have  the  corresponding  character ;  thus,  if  suppuration  occur,  the  sputum  will 
be  purulent  and  copious,  and  resemble  the  discharge  from  an  empyema  or 
chronic  pulmonary  cavity;  if  putrefactive  decomposition  occur,  the  sputum 
will  be  foetid  ;  and  if  there  be  any  destructive  process  in  the  neighbouring  lung, 
it  may  contain  elastic  fibres  or  portions  of  lung  tissue. 

The  sputum  is  only  pathognomonic  when  it  contains  booklets  or  portions  of 
hydatid  membrane.  Membrane  is  easy  enough  to  find,  and  can  only  be  confused 
with  the  casts  of  plastic  bronchitis,  but  the  structure  of  the  membrane  will 
quickly  decide  between  them. 

Hooklets  are  much  more  diflicult  to  find,  and  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
often  determined  the  diagnosis. 

Of  course  the  sputum  will  change  its  character  according  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  cyst ;  so  that  in  any  given  case,  all  the  various  characters 
mentioned  may  bo  met  with  as  the  disease  runs  its  course. 

Haemoptysis. — With  hydatids  of  the  lung,  haemoptysis  may  not  occur  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  absent  throughout,  except  in  about  a  quarter  of  all  cases ; 
with  hydatids  of  the  pleura,  it  does  not,  of  course,  occur  at  all,  unless  they 
perforate  the  lung.  It  varies  in  amount  greatly  ;  in  early  cases  there  is  often 
nothing  more  than  slight  streaks  of  blood ;  but  rupture  is  generally  attended 
with  more  or  less  bleeding,  and  this  may  be  profuse  or  even  fatal. 

Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Kidd,^  a  woman,  aged  42,  had  had  slight  hnmoptysis  on  and  off 
for  a  period  of  four  months  ;  she  then  expectorated  some  hydatid  membrane,  and  died  of 
profuse  hsemoptysis. 

^  Trans,  Path.  Soc.  Lond.,xxxyi,  122. 
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In  Habershon's  case,  previously  referred  to,  the  fatal  hflemoptysis  had  a  different  explanation  : 
it  was  not  directly  due  to  the  cyst,  but  was  the  consequence  of  an  aneurysm  which  haa  developed 
in  the  chronic  cavity,  left  by  a  hydatid  cyst  after  its  expulsion. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  hsBmoptjsis,  with  pulmonary  hydatids, 
is  its  long  continuance. 

Thus  in  Kidd's  case,  just  referred  to,  the  hsmoptysis  persisted  uninterruptedly  for  a  period 
of  four  months.  In  another  case,  recorded  by  Cumow,^  the  haemoptysis  lasted  for  the  same 
period,  and  was  often  dangerously  profuse,  though  in  this  case  the  patient  ultimately  died  of 
exhaustion  and  not  of  haemoptysis. 

Pain. — Actual  pain  is  not  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  disease,  but  if  it 
occur,  and  be  well  marked,  it  is  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  pleura. 

What  the  patients  complain  of  generally,  rather  than  pain,  is  a  feeling  of 
discomfort,  of  tension,  of  weight,  or  of  oppression  in  the  chest. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  depends  on  the  complications ;  it  is  no  part 
of  the  original  disease.  It  may  be  the  result  either  of  some  inflammatory  com- 
plication on  the  side  of  the  lung  or  in  the  pleura ;  more  commonly  it  depends 
upon  suppuration  in  the  cyst  itself.  It  is  like  the  usual  suppurative  fever,  hectic 
in  character,  and  often  attended  with  considerable  sweating. 

PHYSICAL  SIGNS* — A  hydatid  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  general 
health  at  all ;  but  if  complications  occur,  either  in  the  cyst  itself,  or  in  the  lung 
or  pleura,  the  ordinary  signs  of  such  complications  will  present  themselves ;  if,  for 
instance,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  cyst,  there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of 
fever,  hectic  and  sweating,  and  the  case  may  come  to  resemble  one  of  phthisis 
or  of  empyema. 

The  decubitus  varies,  as  would  be  expected,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
•characteristic. 

The  physical  sig^ns  in  the  chest  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cyst ;  if  it  be  small  and  deep-seated,  there  may  be  no  physical  signs  at  all ;  if  it 
be  large,  the  first  sign  given  will  probably  be  an  area  of  percussion  dulness. 

As  hydatids  assume  a  more  or  less  spherical  form,  the  area  of  dulness  will 
take,  to  some  extent,  the  same  shape,  and  though  closely  resembling  in  this 
respect  a  localised  empyema,  it  will  differ,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  more 
horizontal  lines  obtained  with  ordinary  pleuritic  effusion,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  more  indefinite  lines  of  pulmonary  consolidation. 

In  some  cases  the  shape  of  the  cyst  itself  is  masked  by  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  lung  or  pleura  round  it. 

Over  such  an  area  of  dulness  the  vocal  vibrations,  vocal  resonance  and 
breath  sounds  will  be  absent,  or,  at  any  rate,  greatly  diminished ;  the  movements 
also  over  the  same  parts  will  be  impaired  or  perhaps  absent.  If  the  tumour  be 
of  large  size,  there  may  possibly  be  bulging ;  but  this  is  not  often  met  with,  except 
where  the  cyst  has  suppurated,  and  is  inclined  to  point  externally.  If  the  cyst 
be  near  the  heart  or  liver,  it  may  cause  displacement  of  these  organs,  and 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  dis^osis. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  tumour  be  so  placed  that  it  can  press  upon  important 
structures,  it  may  give  evidence  of  such  interference  by  the  usual  pressure  signs, 
€.^.,  dyspnoea,  defective  entry  of  air  in  certain  parts,  dysphagia,  difference  in  the 
pulses,  etc.  Such  symptoms  are  most  likely  to  be  associated  with  hydatids  of 
the  mediastinum;  but  as  intrathoracic  hydatids  generally  develop  within  the 
substance  of  the  limg,  or  in  the  pleiural  cavity,  pressure  signs  are  but  rarely 
met  with. 

^  Trans.  Path,  Soc  Lend,,  zzxiv.  24. 
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When  compticatious  are  associated  with  the  cyst,  the  physical  sigos,  of  course, 
will  vAry ;  thua,  if  infiummationB  tttke  place  round  the  cyst  in  the  lung,  we  shall 
find  the  signs  of  consolidation  ;  if  the  bronchia!  tubes  become  inflamed,  the  signs 
of  bronchitis ;  if  inflammation  of  the  pleura  occur,  the  sign  of  effusion  of  serum 
or  pus,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Lastly,  certain  miatellaneous  symptoms  have  been  described  as  of  occasional 
occurrence ;  but,  being  not  constant,  they  are  of  no  great  importance.  Thiw 
eluding  of  tJte  finaert  has  been  observed,'  but  this  is  prolwbly  dependent 
itpon  some  chronic  fibroid  change  in  the  lung  or  pleura  ;  at  any  rate,  it  ia  very 
rare  and  accidental. 

Urtiearia  has  also  been  described,  especially  when  the  cyata  have  ruptured 
or  paracentesis  has  been  performed.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  b  this,  for  it  is 
met  with  tmder  simiLir  circumstances  in  a  variety  of  other  affections. 

DIAGNOSIS. — ^It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  diagnosis  of 

a  hydatid  ia  often  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  that  are  recorded,  ihe  condition  bait  not  been 
diagnosed  during  life,  but  only  discovered  jwd-mortrm. 

Sometimes,  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  area  of  duluess,  and  by  a  gmdnal 
exclusion  of  other  affections  to  which  the  physical  signs  might  be  due,  a  probable 
diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at,  which  may  then  be  confirmed  by  the  result  of  an 
exploratory  puncture. 


The  accotiipaiiying  diagram  is  from  a 


b. 


9  of  hydatid  of  the  luirer  part  of  iLe  right  lung.  In 
tlita  case,  of  course,  the  cjat,  bo  far  as  the  mera 
ar«s  of  duhiesa  was  conr^oniud,  might  hftve  been 
in  tlie  liver,  hetneen  the  liver  and  tno  diaphntgm, 
in  tlie  (ileura,  or  in  the  Iuhrh.  Id  the  rbapter  on 
Localised  Empjpmii,  a  case  is  given  nhich  vislded 
a  siiuilnr  area  of  duhiess. 

If,  in  such  a  case,  jaundice  were  pre- 
sent, or  if,  after  rupture,  the  sputum  con- 
tained bile,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude 
tiiat  the  liver  was  the  prime  seat  of  the 
cyst ;  but  with  hydatid  of  the  liver,  jaun- 
dice is  usually  absent,  unless  it  has  de- 
veloped in  such  a  position  as  to  press  upon 
the  common  duct,  t.^.,  in  the  portal  fissure. 
Even  when  jaundice  is  present,  the 
contents  of  the  cysts  are  not  bile-stained, 
so  long  OS  the  cyst  is  living. 

Hydatid  cysts  of  the  kidney,  and  also 

of    the    spleen,    have     been     known    to 

''''^-  l'**'  develop   towards    the    thorns   and    burat 

through  the  lung. 

Usually  the  diagnosis  is  not  made  until  rupture  has  taken  place,     Hydatid 

membrane  is  so  characteristic  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  if  it  be  expectorated, 

unless  it  be  confused  with  plastic  bronchitis;  but  very  little  care  is  necessary  to 

prevent  this  confusion,  for  the  laminated  character  of  the  hydatid  membrane  on 

section  is  utterly  unlike  tliat  of  a  cast  in  plastic  bronchitis,  and  the  shreds  of 

hydatid  membrane  are  ragged  and  irregular,  and  not  ramified  or  dendritic  as 

are  usually  the  casts  of  plastic  bronchitis. 


'  Tronwieau,  Clin.  Mtd. 
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In  the  absence  of  anything  characteristic  in  the  sputum,  the  diagnosis  may 
be  made  either  of  phthisis  or  of  empyema. 

The  resemblance  to  phthisis  is  of  course  very  close ;  a  large  number  of  the 
cases  have  been  diagnosed  as  phthisis  during  life,  when  the  cyst  has  ruptured 
and  suppurated,  for  there  are  in  both  the  same  progressive  pulmonary  symptoms, 
associated  with  hectic  fever,  purulent  expectoration,  and  occasional  haemoptysis. 

Careful  examination  of  the  sputum  might  decide  the  diagnosis  if  booklets  or 
pieces  of  membrane,  on  the  one  hand,  or  tubercle  bacilli  on  the  other  were  found, 
but  if  not,  the  diagnosis  would  remain  undecided. 

Where  the  pleura  is  the  seat  of  disease,  or  where  it  has  become  secondarily 
involved,  the  signs  will  be  those  of  pleuritic  effusion.  Hydatid  fluid  is,  of  course, 
easily  distinguished  from  serous  effusion,  by  the  complete  or  almost  complete 
absence  of  albumen,  and  by  its  low  specific  gravity,  so  that  in  the  rare  event  of 
there  being  a  hydatid  only  in  the  pleura  and  no  effusion,  the  diagnosis  could  be 
made  by  exploratory  puncture,  but  if  a  serous  effusion  were  present  too,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  determining  its  cause. 

As  already  stated,  the  effusion  is  not  always  purulent,  but  may  be  serous, 
and  in  one  remarkable  instance  a  hydatid  cyst  was  found  floating  free  in  a  large 
serous  effusion.^ 

From  a  localised  empyema  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  often  impossible.  In 
many  cases  the  diagnosis  has  only  been  made  after  incision,  when  hydatid  cysts 
or  portions  of  membrane  have  been  discovered  in  the  pus  evacuated. 

From  new-growths  of  the  lung  and  pleura  it  is  obvious  that  there  might 
sometimes  be  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  often  arise. 

DURATION.' — The  duration  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  determine  accurately.  If  a  hydatid  become  stationary  or  quiescent, 
it  may  last  for  years ;  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  happen  in  either  the 
lung  or  the  pleura  as  it  is  in  the  liver,  though  it  is  not  really  frequent  there. 
In  some  instances  hydatid  cysts  have  been  found  post-mortem  when  there  had 
been  nothing  to  suggest  their  existence  during  life. 

In  most  cases  the  cyst  continues  to  develop,  and  ultimately  ruptures ;  the 
course  and  duration  then  largely  depend  upon  the  complications  to  which  the 
rupture  leads. 

Rupture  may  cause  sudden  death  by  suffocation,  by  haemoptysis,  or  by  shock. 

If  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  suddenly  discharged  into  an  air-tube,  it  is 
obvious  that  very  serious  symptoms  would  arise,  and  in  all  probability  the 
patient  would  die  at  once  of  suffocation,  but  fortunately  this  does  not  often 
happen.  The  rupture  is  rather  a  gradual  oozing,  or  if  the  cyst  be  a  simple  one, 
and  contain  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  though  the  greater  quantity  is  discharged  at 
once,  it  does  not  result  in  any  great  distress,  and  the  urgent  symptoms  quickly 
pass  off.  Many  of  the  hydatid  cysts,  however,  contain  numerous  secondary 
cysts,  and  one  of  these  soon  plugs  the  aperture,  and  is  only  gradually  squeezed 
out  of  it ;  another  then  takes  its  place,  and  so  on ;  the  cysts  thus  pass  into  the  air- 
tubes  slowly  one  by  one,  and  in  this  way  may  not  produce  anything  more  than 
paroxysms  of  coughing ;  but  if  a  large  cyst,  or  a  large  portion  of  hydatid  mem- 
brane, get  into  the  tubes,  even  if  it  pass  rapidly  through  the  larger  tubes,  it 
may  cause  considerable  obstruction  in  the  larynx,  and  even  lead  to  a  fatal 
suftbcative  attack.     This,  however,  does  not  often  appear  to  occur. 

Death  from  haemoptysis  has  already  been  referred  to,  but  it  is  due,  as  a  rule, 
to  exhaustion  rather  than  to  suffocation. 

>  XrooneMi,  Clin.  Med.,  1873,  p.  845. 
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Primary  Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung.— In  primary  actinomj-coaia  of  the 
lum;,  the  favourite  sent  of  the  iitilial  gruuth  is  iu  the  lower  lobe,  aud  this  stands 
in  strong  contrast  to  tubercle,  in  which  the  initial  seat  of  lesion  is  usually  the 
apex. 

n  which  both  ajiices  were  mvolred,  is 


Secondary  Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung.—Wheu  the  actinomycosia  of 
the  lung  is  teeorulary,  its  distribution  is,  of  course,  more  irregular. 

Secondary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung  may  arise  iu  two  ways — either  by  direct 
extension  from  parts  adjacent  or  hy  metastasis. 

1.  In  the  case  o/direct  nlendon,  the  original  seat  of  the  growth  is  often  in 
the  cssophagus,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck  or  mediastinum. 
The  trachea  may  thus  become  involved  directly,  and  the  growth,  penetrating  to  it, 
may  be  sucked  into  the  air-tubes  and  thus  infect  the  lungs.  1  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  instances  iu  man  in  which  either  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  or 
stenosis  consequent  on  the  infiltration  of  its  walls,  has  been  produced  ;  nor  have 
any  cases,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  polyp  in  the  trachea  been  recorded,  a  lesion  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  cattle. 

Usually,  when  the  tissues  of  tlie  neck  become  involved,  the  growth  spreads 
downwards,  following  the  course  of  the  cervical  fascia,  so  as  to  reach  tha 
mediastinum,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  pleura  and  lung. 

In  other  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  ceaophagus  is  the  primary  seat  of  lesion, 
and  then  the  mediastinum  becomes  involved  early,  or  possibly  one  of  the  main 
bronchi.  The  involving  of  the  lung  may  then  come  about  in  two  ways — either 
by  direct  eitension,  or  by  the  growth  bursting  into  the  air-tnbes  and  being 
aspirated  into  the  long. 

No  doubt  it  is  through  the  cesophagus  that  the  cases  of  apparently  primary 
vertebral  actinomycosis  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  for  the  thoracic  viscera  to  be  involved  secondarily  to 
primary  actinomycosis  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
case  of  this  is  recorded ;  usually  it  is  the  other  way,  the  viscera  being  affected 
first  and  the  chest  walls  subsequently. 

When  the  primary  actinomycosis  is  in  the  abdomen,  as,  for  instance^  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  or  peritoneum,  the  process  may  spread  upwards,  involve  the 
diaphragm,  and  so  reach  the  pleura  and  lung. 

2.  In  the  raee  of  metagtam,  extension  rarely  takes  place  through  the  lym- 
phatics even  wlien  suppuration  has  occurred,  and  this  is  a  strong  argnmont  in 
favour  of  the  suppuration  being  the  direct  result  of  the  actinomycosis  itself,  and 
not  due  to  secondary  infection  by  pyogenic  organisms.  Metuatasis  usually  seems 
to  take  place  through  the  blood  vessels,  owing  to  the  growth  having  penetrated 
one  of  them,  and  this  has  been  actually  demonstrated  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Even  in  some  cases  of  apparently  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung,  tlie 
disease  may  be  really  secondary,  and  have  its  origin  in  the  neck  or  me-liastinum, 
and  occasionally  even  in  the  mouth,  as  in  Israel's  case,  already  referred  to.' 

The  hing  may  even  infect  itself;  that  is  to  say,  the  primary  growth  in  the 
mg  may  make  its  way  into  a  bronchus,  and  thus  the  infective  sputum  be  sucked 
'Into  the  other  sir-tubee  and  start  fresb  foci  of  disease  ;  or  if  the  growth  should 
penetrate  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  may  be  carried  all  over  the  lung,  and  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  general  miliary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung.     The  former  process. 
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Thus  in  the  case  of  a  child,  9  vears  of  age,  recorded  by  Bristowe,^  a  punctore  was  made  through 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  pleural  efifusion  ;  a  few  drachms  of  fluid  only  were  obtained.  Severe 
dyspnoea  set  in,  and  the  child  died  of  suffocation.  On  the  post-niortemf  a  hydatid  cyst  was  found 
in  tne  left  lower  lobe,  which  had  ruptured  into  the  bronchus. 

A  similar  case  occurred  at  St  Bartholomew*s  Hospital,  and  is  recorded  by  Wallis.^ 

A  similar  case  is  published  by  Mackenzie,'  in  which,  after  exploratory  puncture,  the  patient 
died  with  sudden  dyspnoea  the  next  day. 

In  another  case,  recorded  by  Leclerc  and  Tillier,^  the  left  pleura  was  punctured  for  what  was 
thought  to  be  an  empyema ;  a  few  days  later  a  second  puncture  was  made,  when  the  patient 
died  suddenly  with  paralysis  of  the  rignt  arm,  for  which  no  cause  could  be  found  post-mortem. 

Sometimes,  after  puncture,  the  cases  have  recovered,  either  by  expectoration 
of  the  membrane  or  after  subsequent  incision. 

The  two  following  cases  are  good  examples  of  this. 

Revillod'  records  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  19,  who  had  had  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  for 
two  months  ;  the  physical  signs  pointed  to  what  was  thought  to  be  an  effusion  in  the  right 
pleura  ;  puncture  was  made,  and  1150  c.c.  of  hydatid  fluid,  with  plenty  of  daughter  cysts,  were 
withdrawn.  Paracentesis  was  stopped,  because  of  cough  and  albuminous  expectoration.  Sub- 
sequently the  fluid  became  purulent ;  the  cavity  was  then  incised,  a  large  amount  of  membrane 
and  pus  evacuated.  In  three  months  the  patient  was  cured  ;  but  after  the  incision  a  communi- 
cation took  place  also  with  a  bronchus,  so  that  hydatid  membrane  was  expectorated  as  well  as 
discharged  through  the  incision. 

Incision. — There  is  no  doubt,  if  the  diagnosis  can  be  correctly  made,  and 
the  hydatid  cyst  accurately  localised  and  safely  reached,  that  free  incision 
through  the  chest  walls  offers  the  most  favourable  prospect  oif  cure. 

Of  38  cases  treated  by  free  incision,  recorded  by  Thomas,^  32  recovered,  and  in  some  of  these, 
suppuration  or  even  gangrene  had  previously  occurred. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  of  course,  the  diagnosis  had  been  previously  determined 
after  the  rupture  into  a  bronchus  and  the  expectoration  of  hydatid  membrane. 
Rupture  into  a  bronchus  is  no  contra-indication,  but  rather  an  indication  for 
incision,  if  the  cyst  can  be  properly  localised. 

Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Israel,^  in  a  woman  of  25,  a  hydatid  was  localised  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  lung ;  it  was  punctui'ed,  but  spontaneous  rupture  into  a  bronchus  also  took 

{>lace  at  the  time  of  paracentesis ;  1500  c.c.  of  fluid  and  membrane  were  coughed  up.  Two  days 
ater  resection  was  performed  and  free  drainage  of  the  cavity  made  through  the  right  pleura. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  broncho-pneumonia,  which  occurred  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded. 

When  the  incision  has  been  made  and  the  cavity  reached,  every  part  of  the 
membrane  that  can  be  obtained  should  be  freely  removed,  and  the  opening  made 
free,  so  that  any  portions  of  membrane  left  behind  may  find  an  easy  exit ;  for  if 
any  of  it  renmin,  it  is  almost  certain  to  putrefy  or  gangrene,  and  become  the 
source  of  dangerous  septic  infection. 

Ord  ^  records  a  case  in  which,  after  operation  upon  a  hydatid  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lun^, 
a  foetid  empyema  and  purulent  pericarditis  developed,  as  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  general  pyemic 
infection. 

A  very  successful  case  has  been  recently  recorded  by  Steiner.'  It  occurred  in  a  country  girl, 
who,  a  year  and  a  half  before  pulmonary  symptoms  developed,  had  had  the  liver  opened  for  a 
hydatia,  which  had  been  evacuated  and  cured ;  then  physical  si^s  developed  on  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax  ;  puncture  was  performed,  and  hydatid  fluid  oontaining  hooklets  witiidrawn.    A 

1  Clin.  Soc  Trans.,  voL  zziv.  .     *  SL  BmrtJL  Bom.  Stm.,  1892,  p.  239. 

*  Clin.  See.  Tran$.,  1892,  p.  216.  '  "^.  Kow  80. 

*  £ev.  d.  L  Suiue  Jtowwimft,  Aoi^ 
"f  IkutKknud.  IPM.,  18M 

*  Ctn^raOL/.aar.W 
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In  3  other  cases,  uot  included  in  this  table,  the  lung,  though  considerably 
involved,  was  not  the  seat  of  primary  disease,  but  had  been  involved  secondarily, 
the  primary  disease  having  started  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  parts  around 
the  vertebrae,  the  mischief  having  probably  commenced  in  connection  with  the 
oasophagus. 

The  pericardium  was  involved  in  7  cases,  and  was  usually  itself  the  seat  of 
actinomycosis.  In  2  of  these  cases  there  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  inflammation,  with  some  eifusion  and  adhesion.  In  the  rest  it  was 
considerably  thickened  and  indurated ;  and  the  new  tissue  contained  many 
actinomycotic  abscesses,  and  in  2  instances  the  process  had  spread  to  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  itself. 

Just  as  the  pericardium  may  be  the  seat  of  a  simple  inflammation,  so  may  the 
opposite  pleurUy  and  in  2  or  3  of  the  recorded  cases  the  opposite  pleura  was  either 
adherent  or  contained  fluid,  serous  in  some  cases  and  purulent  in  others.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  local  empyema,  containing  5  oz.  of  pus,  in  which  no  actino- 
myces  could  be  found. 

In  3  cases  the  disease  involved  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  in  2  of  them  spreading 
downwards  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  eroding  many  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vcrtebrsc,  forming  abscesses  in  the  psoas  and  quadratus 
lumborum  muscles. 

In  one  case,  in  which  the  disease  spread  upwards,  it  surrounded  the  jugular 
vein  and  caused  thrombosis  in  it ;  in  another  an  abscess  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
superior  vena  cava,  but  did  not  perforate  the  vessel.  In  another  case  the 
disease  involved  the  upper  intercostal  nerves  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
lower  cervical  plexus,  thus  causing  much  neuralgic  pain  in  the  arm. 

Aimjloid  disease  was  present  in  3  cases,  and,  curiously  enough,  not  necessarily 
in  those  of  longest  duration,  or  with  the  largest  amount  of  suppuration. 

Thus,  iu  a  man  of  30,  tlie  disease  liad  lasted  six  or  eiglit  montlis  only,  and  there  had  been 
little  suppuration  ;  in  a  man  of  37,  although  tliere  had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  suppura- 
tion, the  disease  had  lasted  only  six  months ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  woman  of  24,  tlie  disease  had 
lasted  about  seven  months,  but  there  had  been  only  a  small  amount  of  pus  discharged  through  a 
small  sinus  for  about  five  months. 

Actinomycosis  is  not  chamcteriscd  by  profuse  suppuration  as  a  rule,  so  that 
there  must  be  some  other  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  amyloid  disease,  and  I 
think  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  disease  itself. 

In  some  cases  the  stress  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  pleura  rather  than  upon 
the  lung.  In  one  instance  the  pleura  w^as  in  a  very  unusual  and  curious  con- 
dition ;  the  lung  was  but  little  aflected  and  was  collapsed ;  the  pleural  cavity,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  filled  with  a  spongy,  vascular,  sarcoma-like  tissue,  soft  and 
friable,  in  which  actinomycotic  abscesses  were  found. 

A  condition  very  similar  to  this  occurred  in  a  case  of  my  own,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

^f^Uar^/  dissemination  of  Adinomyrosis  in  the  Lung. — Of  this  I  have  met  with 
3  examples,  though  2  of  them  are  not  includod  iu  tliis  series  of  30,  because  the 
primary  growth  appears  tu  have  been  external  to  the  lung.  In  one  of  these  ^  the 
primary  disease  was  in  the  liver;  the  lung  was  lilled  with  actinomycotic  broncho- 
pneumonic  patches  of  small  size,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  how  the  fungus 

^  Pdth.  So'\  Trans.,  xlv.  p.  U37. 
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are  usually  the  resiilt  of  tubercle,  as  are  most  of  the  more  diffuse  fibrous  changes 
in  the  lung,  and  some  fibrous  nodules  may  be  consolidated  pulmonary  aneurysms. 
Where  the  fibrous  tissue  is  more  diffuse,  it  may  be  the  result  of  some  of  the 
pneumo-konioses,  or,  where  it  involves  a  whole  lobe,  of  a  past  pneumonia.  A  good 
many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  already  referred  to  under  the  heading  of 
Fibrosis  or  Fibrotic  Affections  of  the  Lung.  Eliminating  cases  of  this  class,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  conclusive  instance  of  pure  fibroma  or  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
lung  of  an  innocent  nature. 

So  also  with  the  pleura.  Fibrous  thickening  is  almost  always  the  conse- 
quence of  past  inflammation. 

The  post-inflammatory  thickening  may  be  very  considerable,  so  that  the  pleura 
may  measure  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  in  parts,  and  a  condition  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  pleura  which  may  be  fairly  compared  with  keloid  in  the  skin.  This 
has  been  sometimes  described  as  Callous  Pleurisy  (Pleuritis  callosa), 

I  have  come  across  only  one  case  of  fibrous  disease  of  the  pleura  which  seems 
to  deserve  the  name  of  Fibroma.  This  is  the  case  recorded  by  Charlwood 
Turner.^  It  consisted  of  "a  pedunculated  body  of  loculated  form,  somewhat 
resembling  a  piece  of  coral,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  lung." 

Lipoma.  —  Lipoma  is  the  name  given  to  small,  roundish  masses  of  fat 
tissue,  usually  beneath  the  pleura  or  between  the  lobes  of  the  hmg.  They  are 
very  rare. 

Osteoma. — Both  in  the  lung  and  pleura  new-growths  of  true  bone  may  be 
met  with,  but  they  are  pathological  curiosities. 

In  the  lung  they  occur  either  as  irregular  spicules,  or  as  nodules  or  rounded 
masses ;  in  the  pleura  as  thin  plates. 

In  either  case  they  have  to  be  distinguished  from  calcareous  deposits  in  patho- 
logical tissues,  which  are  common  enough. 

The  only  instance  I  know  of  true  osteoma  of  the  lung  is  described  by  Virchow,^ 
in  a  woman  of  70,  in  whom  an  irregular  spicular  mass  was  found  in  the  upper 
lobe  of  one  lung.  Calcareous  deposits,  not  bone,  of  irregular  shape,  are  some- 
times found  in  the  walls  of  chronic  cavities,  or  in  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  lung 
round  about ;  others  may  be  small  bronchi  or  small  blood  vessels  which  have 
become  calcified  ^ ;  the  more  nodular  masses  are  usually  calcified  lymphatio 
glands  or  tubercular  nodules.  One  case  of  calcified  enchondroma  is  described 
by  Forster.'* 

Enchondroma. — Enchondroma,  though  very  rare,  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  primary  growths  in  the  lung.  These  tumours  originate  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  bronchus,  and  form  small  rounded  masses,  usually  not  larger  than  a  pea 
or  a  cherry.  They  produce  no  symptoms,  and  are  only  discovered  accidentally 
po8t-7nortem. 

Among  the  cases  collected,  there  are  only  6  of  enchondroma,  and  this  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  rarity  of  the  affection.  Of  these  six,  2  reached  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  as  they  also  involved  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  on 
the  mediastinum,  they  were  probably  not  simple  enchondromata,  but  rather  of 
the  nature  of  chondro-sarcoma. 

These  6  cases  all  occurred  in  males,  and  at  various  ages,  viz.,  28,  39,  44» 
64,  66. 

*  Path.  Soc.  Trans,,  xxxiv.  19.  *  (hschwiU$U,  iii.  100. 

'  Luaohka,  Virch,  Arch,,  x.  550.  ^  Lusohka,  Virch,  Arch,,  xiii.  105. 
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MALIGNANT  TUMOURS. 

The  malignant  tumours  are  Cancer  and  Sarcoma. 

In  both  cases  alike  they  are  generally  secondary,  and  involve  the  lung  or 
pleura  either  by  direct  extension  from  the  parts  near  or  by  metastasis,  the  former 
being  the  most  common  with  Sarcoma  and  the  latter  with  Cancer. 

Where  the  growth  spreads  by  direct  extension,  it  invades  all  tissues  alike. 

The  metastatic  growths,  no  doubt,  develop  in  most  cases  from  infectlTe 
particles  carried  by  the  blood,  and  are  embolic  in  origin.  Then  they  spread  from 
a  centre,  radially  and  concentrically,  so  that  the  resulting  tumours  are  more  or 
less  round. 

When  the  infection  spreads  by  the  lymphatics,  the  form  of  the  tumour  is 
different ;  thus,  in  the  pleura  the  new-growth  forms  flattened  masses  of,  perhaps, 
no  great  thickness,  but,  possibly,  of  wide  extent.  At  the  root  of  the  lung  it 
extends  in  a  radiating  fashion  for  some  distance  into  the  lung,  following  the 
divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Dissemination  may  sometimes  take  place  by  the  air-tubes  from  particles 
derived  from  a  primary  growth  in  the  throat  or  large  air  passage,  e.g.^  with 
epithelioma  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  even  of  the  tongue. 

In  many  cases  these  different  modes  of  extension  are  variously  combined. 

In  the  case  of  the  pleura,  the  new-growth  may  extend,  as  it  were,  by  simple 
contact ;  thus,  where  the  parietal  pleura  has  become  involved,  the  visceral  pleura 
opposite  may  be  foimd  affected  without  any  adhesion  between  the  two,  and  with 
apparently  healthy  serous  surfaces. 

New-growths  may  sometimes  spread,  too,  through  a  tissue  without  obviously 
involving  it ;  for  instance,  the  diaphragm  may  be  covered  with  growths  on  both  the 
pleural  and  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  yet  its  own  tissue  be  apparently  unaffected. 

New-growths,  whether  cancer  or  sarcoma,  are  more  common  in  the  lung 
than  in  the  pleura,  as  would  be  expected,  for  most  of  them  are  metastatic,  and 
metastasis  is  rare  in  the  pleura.  Yet  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
pleura  has  been  the  only  seat  of  metastatic  infection,  and  the  lung  has  entirely 
escaped. 

SARCOMA. 

Sarcoma  is  a  much  rarer  form  of  tumour,  both  in  the  lung  and  pleura,  than 
cancer.  Thus,  out  of  the  cases  collected,  there  were  only  15  cases  of  sarcoma; 
yet  this  by  no  means  represents  the  relative  preponderance  of  cancer. 

Sarcoma  spreads  rather  by  direct  extension  than  by  metastasis,  and,  except  in 
the  mediastinum  or  neck,  the  parts  about  the  chest  are  not  favourite  seats  of 
primary  sarcoma.  Even  when  the  primary  growth  is  near  the  chest,  it  often 
leads  to  death  before  the  pleura  or  lungs  have  had  time  to  become  much 
involved. 

Putting  aside  the  cases  in  which  the  lung  or  the  pleura  has  become  affected 
by  direct  extension  from  the  parts  about,  sarcoma  of  the  lung  or  pleura  is  a  rare 
disease,  and  it  is,  with  few  exceptions,  secondary. 

Thus,  of  the  15  cases,  the  primary  growth  existed  in  bone  in  5  cases,  in  the  liver  in  2,  in  the 
kidney  in  1,  in  the  testicle  in  1,  in  tne  eye  in  1,  so  that  only  5  cases  remain  in  which  the  growth 
was  of  primary  origin. 

Sarcoma  of  the  pleura  alone  is  extremely  rare.  There  is  one  remarkable 
instance  of  it  recorded  by  Coupland.^ 

'  PcUhol,  Soc  Trans. ,  xxvii.  23. 
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Id  this  cue  the  whole  loft  mde  oS  the  cheat  was  oceapied  b;  &  tumour,  the  lung  being  coni- 
ressed  and  pushed  aside,  but  not  invaded.  The  nriniary  growth  waa  a  spindle^ielled  sarcoma 
r  the  aciatia  nerve,  and  the  aecondary  growths  haci  developed  in  the  pleura  itnd  mediastiuuni. 


L 


Recent  cases  are  recorded  by  Bluinenaii '  in  a  Dian  of  33,  and  by  Finlay  and 
Bradley  *  in  a  man  of  67.     Tlie  last  authorB  refer  to  6  other  published  oaaes. 

In  the  lung  the  secondary  turuoura  are,  as  a  rule,  of  tbe  same  nature  oa  the 
primary  growth,  e.gr.,  oateo-sarcomn,  chondro-sarcoma,  or  melanotic  sarcoma,  yet 
they  maybe  of  a  simple  nature,  i.e.,  they  need  not  reproduce  the  special  characters 
of  the  original  growth.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  oateo-sarcoma,  the  secondary  growth 
may  be  quite  soft,  and  contain  no  bone  or  calcified  deposit. 

The  lung  appears  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  secondary  osteo-sarcoma,  and 
ia  not  infrequently  the  only  seat  of  9econda,ry  growth  in  the  body. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  these  cases  of  secondary  sarcoma  of  the  lung 
is  the  long  interval  which  may  elapse  from  the  time  that  the  original  tumour  was 
operated  on  before  pulmonary  symptoms  develop.  Thus  there  was  an  interval 
of  two  and  a  half  3*ear8  in  one  case  after  removal  of  the  humerus,  and  four  years 
in  another  case  after  removal  of  a  testicle.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  interval 
may  be  short,  a  few  months  only,  or  a  year  at  most. 

Though  sarcoma  is,  in  general,  the  coDimoner  form  of  malignant  disease  in 
the  yomig,  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  hold  in  the  coise  of  tbe  lung  and  pleura. 

Thus,  among  the  ten  secondary  oases,  there  were  only  two  instances  in  young 
persons,  at  the  age  of  17  and  18  roapeottvely ;  the  rest  were  all  of  adult  or 
advanced  life.  Even  the  primary  cases  were  distributed  over  all  periods  of  life, 
and  were  not  confined  to  the  young,  the  ages  being  18,  26,  42,  45,  46, 

The  secondary  cases  do  not  call  for  much  comment. 

The  following  case,  which  was  under  my  own  care,  is  a  fairly  characteristic, 
though  iu  some  respects  a  noteworthy,  instance. 

Charles  T.,  and  18,  a  carman,  was  admitted  into  the  Cheat  Hoapital  on  acixiunt  of  dyspnoea. 
He  was  found  to  have  a  large  pleuritic  elTuaicn  on  the  right  ude,  which  proved  to  he  sanguineona. 
Nine  and  a  half  roontha  previoualy  a  tumour  had  daveioped  in  the  left  tibia,  which  had  been 
removed  by  ojKration,  and  was  found  to  be  a  mTelo-earcomB.  The  patient  reoavarGd  comiileteiy 
after  tbe  operation,  and  remained  perfectly  well  until  a  fortnight  before  I  saw  him.  He  had 
been  attacked  at  that  time  with  pain  in  tlie  left  side  aud  shortness  of  breath,  and,  a  few  days 
later,  had  >ome  pulpitaldon  of  the  heart 

He  lay  iu  a  senu -recumbent  position,  was  pale  and  somewhat  cyanosed,  and  snUered  with  a 
good  deal  of  dyapnasa,  especially  on  movement. 

The  physical  signs  were  very  remarkable,  aa  ia  ahown  in  the  diagram.  The  whole  front  of 
the  body,  from  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus  to  the  second  rib  on  each  side,  was  absolutely  dull, 
and  all  breath-  and  voice-sounds  absent  except  at  the  apices,  where  the  vocal  vibrationa  and 
resonance  were  increased,  aud  the  breath  sounds  sumewhat  exaggerated. 

There  waa  slight  bulging  of  the  right  side.  The  respiratory  movementg  were  costal  ia  type, 
fairly  free  and  equal  ou  the  two  sides,  but  the  abdomen  waa  motionless  and  diaphragmatic 
respiration  entirely  absent.  Tracheal  breathing  was  distinct  all  along  the  sternum,  even  to  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  though  fainter  here  than  elsewhere.  On  the  left  side  there  was  an  area  of 
resonance  in  the  mid-axilla  which  was  thought  to  be  stomach.  The  only  portion  of  the  left  lung 
which  seemed  to  be  performing  its  function  was  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  behind. 

Tlie  pulses  were  equal,  but  feeble ;  the  temperature  was  slightly  raised  to  about  100°,  bnt 
there  were  no  other  signs  wortliy  of  notice. 

Two  days  later  the  patient's  side  was  tapped,  and  18  ounces  of  san^noous  fluid,  almost  as 
bright  as  blood,  removed.  More  could  not  be  taken  away,  because  the  patient  complaiuvd  of 
pain  and  became  faint. 

The  patient  gradually  sank,  and  died  two  days  later,  just  ten  months  after  the  tumour  bad 
been  removed  from  the  tibia. 

'  D.  ved.  Woch.,  1898,   Ho.  IJ,  ''  rractiUonfi;  Aug.  1807. 
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On  uasf-nMTffm  examination,  the  liver  was  rouiid  detircssed  and  rotated,  bo  tbat  the  notch  U7    1 
under  the  left  costal  aicli,  and  tbe  gall-bladder  two  incites  to  tbe  left  of  the  umbilicus. 
Tbe  rigbt  aide  of  Che  diajiliragm  was  coUTex  tawatda  tbe  abdomen. 

Tbfl  right  pleura  oonlaiued  several  pints  of  blood-stained  iluiiL  The  right  lung  was  com-  L 
pletely  collapsed  and  airless  ;  the  polmonarr  I 
pleura  was  roughened  with  numer —  ■>--•- 
vegetations,  but  the  parietal  pleura 
smooth,  Moept  in  one  place  correspon^ng 
with  the  seventh  rib,  two  inchei  mnn  the 
spine,  where  there  was  a  lobular,  spoDgjr 
mass,  as  large  as  a  Tangerine  orange,  growing 
from  it,  but  perfectly  disconnecteil  from  tlie 
parts  1>eneath, 

Tlie  lutig  was  irregular  in  shape  owing  to 
the  several  tumouni  in  it,  one  of  which  occu- 
|iied  the  whole  mediastinum. 

Between  the  lower  lobe  and  diaphragm, 
but  attached  Co  the  lung,  was  a  mass  the  size 
of  a  cricket  ball,  oovorod  with  dork,  laniinatod 
blond  cluU 

The  pericai'dium  contained  a  little  serous 
lluid,  but  DO  new-growth. 

lu  tbe  left  lung  a  lai^  moss  poshed  tha 
]>ericardiuin  in  front  of  it,  and  occnjiied  the 
whole  of  tbe  adjacent  portion  of  tbe  nuper  lobe, 
furming  an  irregular,  oval  tumour  0  mohea  ]]y 
4  j  iuches.  In  the  rest  of  the  lobe  were  fbnr 
or  five  independent  nodules  situated  nMtr  the 
surfsce,  and,  like  the  larger  mias,  of  wMts 
colour.  The  lower  lobe  contained,  oua 
medium-sized  growth  and  four  or  five  small 


I 


Kig.  177. 
Diagram  of  the  case  of  secondary  rmteo-sarcoma 
of  the  Inng,  showing  tbe  remarkable  extent 
of  dulness  in  the  front  of  the  chest.    (See 
further  description  in  teit. ) 


sallv  adherent  on  the  left  side,  but  ooold  be 
easilv  separated. 

The  stomach   n-as  greatly  displaced  and 


thorai,  and  clearly  accounted  for  the  area  0; 

There  were  no  secondary  deposits  elsawhi 
and  the  bone  divided,  but  there  was  no  thickening 
neighbouHiig  glands. 

The  tumours  in  the  lung  appeared  so  soft  and  spon^  that  si: 
sections  of  them,  lest  the  preparations  should  be  spoi 
tberefors,  felt  on  cutting  into  them  to  find  that  they  1 
divide  them,  and  even  the  smallest  of  them  oQered  considerable 


twisted,  ao  that  the  whole  greater  curvature 

was  in  contact  with  the  left   aide    of   tbe 

luanoe  previously  referred  to, 

Tbe  stump  of  tlie  femiir  was  carefully  eianuDed 

--'  evidence  of  tumour  in  the  stump  or 


e  hesitation  w 


I  felt  in  maUng 


To  the  naked  eye 
e  on  microscopickl 
tbe  primary  tnintniT 


,    onlained  no  myeloid  cells,  w 
of  the  tibia  these  cells  existed  in  large  numbers. 

The  case  is  remarkable,  first,  in  respect  of  the  extraordinary  physical  signs ;  sMOndly,  in 
respect  of  the  laree  size  which  the  tumours  hod  reached,  and  their  number  ;  tbiixlly,  in  the  faot 
that  the  patient  hod  but  a  small  portion  of  one  lung  left  to  breathe  with  ;  and,  lastly,  to  tlte 
fact  tlrat  the  patient  liad  been  free  from  symptoms,  and  thought  himself  to  be  well  until  one    1 
moDth  before  his  death,  when  the  symptoms  sot  in  suddenly,  and  rapidly  led  to  suffocation. 

Another  somewhat  similar  case  oocurred  at  St.  Bartholomew's,'  in  the  year  1895,  in  a  girl  ot  I 
the  age  of  17,  In  whom  large  tumours  developed  in  the  lungs,  secondary  to  choudra-sarooma  of  { 
the  femur,  which  had  been  amputated  some  months  previously. 

The  tumours  in  tbe  lung  were  like  those  of  the  femur,  viz.,  cbondro-surc 
The  right  lung  was  almost  completely  invaded  by  the  tumour,  except  just  a  little  roimd  its    ' 
root.     In  the  left  lung  there  was  a  growth,  the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange ;  in  the  apex,  ind 
in  the  lower  lobe  another  mass,  hard  and  calcareous,  which  had  invaded  the  pleura  and  the 
diaphragm.     There  were  a  few  amoU  nodnlea  also  in  other  parts  of  this  lung. 


'  F.nu  Reg.,  I. 
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A  case,  recorded  by  Prentiss,'  deseiTes  mention  on  account  of  the  lone  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  removal  of  the  original  growth,  a  sarcoma  of  the  testicle,  and  the  development  of 
the  symptoms  in  the  chest  and  death  of  the  patient. 

After  the  removal  of  the  testicle  the  patient  remained  in  good  health  for  four  years,  when  he 
began  to  suffer  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  had  a  cou^,  and  some  blood-stained  sputum. 
The  side  was  explored  with  a  needle,  and  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  made  by  the  examination  of 
portions  of  tissue  removed  by  that  means. 

The  patient  lived  for  twelve  months  longer,  so  that  five  years  elapsed  between  the  original 
operation  and  the  death  of  the  patient  at  the  age  of  51. 

The  whole  right  lung  was  found  to  be  converted  into  tumour,  and  a  cavity  existed  at  the  base 
containing  2  ounces  of  pus.     There  were  no  other  secondary  growths  elsewhere. 

The  cases  of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  lung  deserve  some  further  reference 
on  account  of  their  rarity.     I  have  only  been  able  to  find  records  of  5  cases. 

1.  A  case  in  a  man  of  46,  recorded  by  Wilkes,^  in  which  the  tumour  is  described  as  a  fibro- 
cellular  growth  in  the  base  of  the  left  lung. 

2.  A  case  in  a  man  of  18,  recorded  by  Davies,'  whose  illness  began,  nine  months  before  his 
death,  with  cough  and  pleurisy.  He  suffei-ed  from  night  sweats,  loss  of  flesh,  |)ain  in  his  left 
side,  and  occasional  haemoptysis.  Subsequently  some  glands  grew  above  the  cla\'icle,  and  the 
patient  died  fifteen  months  from  the  conmiencenient  of  nis  illness. 

Post-mortem  the  whole  left  lung  was  foimd  involved  in  the  new-growth,  which  extended 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  projected  into  the  abdomen.  A  mass  was  found  abo^•e  Poupart's 
ligament  of  some  size.    A  few  secondary  growths  were  found  in  the  liver,  but  none  elsewhere. 

The  tumour  was  described  as  a  round-celled  lympho-sarcoma,  and  it  was  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  lung. 

8.  A  case,  in  a  male  of  42,  described  by  Spillman  and  Hanshalter,^  in  which  the  symptoms 
resembled  cardiac  disease. 

A  large  sarcoma  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  measuring  7  inches  by  4^ 
inches. 

4.  A  similar  case  in  a  man  of  26,  recorded  by  Kronig,'  in  which  there  was  a  primary  sarcoma 
in  the  right  lung,  and  this  was  diagnosed  early  by  exploration  with  the  needle. 

5.  A  recent  case  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hensley. 

CANCER. 

Cancer  of  the  lung  and  pleura  is  much  commoner  than  sarcoma. 

The  general  frequency  of  cancer  in  these  parts  is  shown  by  Reinhardt's^  statistics.  Thus,  out 
of  8716  auto{)sies,  cancer  was  the  cause  of  death  in  545,  and  among  these  the  lung  was  affected 
74  times,  i.c.f  of  the  cases  of  cancer  the  lung  was  affected  in  13*6  per  cent. 

In  most  cases  the  aflfection  of  the  lung  is  secondary  and  of  quite  subordinate 
importance.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  dissemination  of  cancer,  and  growths  are 
often  found  in  the  lung  without  having  given  any  evidence  of  their  presence 
during  life. 

Primary  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  according  to  Reinhardt's 
statistics,  bear  to  the  secondary  the  proportion  of  about  6*8  per  cent.,  but  this  is 
probably  too  high.  At  any  rate,  cancer  of  the  lung  and  pleura  appears  to  be 
the  cause  of  death  in  not  more  than  I  per  thousand  of  the  total  mortality. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  primary  growths  is  equal, 
but  that,  in  secondary  growths,  cancer  of  the  lung  and  pleura  predominates 
among  women,  the  reason  given  being  that  cancer  of  the  breast  and  of  the  pelvic 
organs  is  more  common  in  the  female.  Figures,  however,  do  not  seem  to  bear 
this  statement  out. 

The  forms  of  cancer  met  with  vary  to  some  extent  according  as  the  growth 
is  of  primary  or  secondary  origin,  and  according  as  it  is  the  lung  or  pleura  which 


^  Med.  News,  July  1898. 

»/Wa.,xl.  46. 

'^BerL  klin,  Woch,,  1887,  No.  51. 


*  Path.  Soc,  Trans,,  ix.  81. 

*  Qaz.  hebd,,  1891,  No.  48. 
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is  chiefly  affected.  Colloid  and  melanotic  cancer  never  affect  the  pleura  at  all 
except  by  direct  extension  ;  e.g,y  in  the  lung  are,  without  exception,  secondary  to 
similar  growths  elsewhere;  in  the  abdominal  cavity  especially  in  the  case  of 
colloid,  and  in  the  eye  or  skin  in  the  case  of  melanotic  cancer. 

Epithelioma,  again,  is,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  growths  of  this  nature  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  or  in  the  tongue.  It  may  also  develop  in  the  lung  by  meta- 
stasis, the  primary  growth  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body. 

Thus  Godlee  ^  records  the  case  of  a  man  of  78  who  was  the  subject  of  epithelioma  of  the  bladder. 
A  secondary  growth  of  some  size,  the  only  one  in  the  body,  was  found  post-mortem  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  lung — a  typical  epithelioma  with  cell  nests.  Amott^  also  describes  an  instanoe 
in  a  woman  of  50,  secondary  to  epithelioma  of  the  clitoris.  In  this  case  there  was  very  extensive 
involvement  of  the  pleura  as  well. 

The  form  of  cancer  that  is  most  frequent  in  the  lung  is  the  medullary,  i.e., 
the  growth  in  the  lung  is  soft  and  contains  little  fibrous  tissue,  6ven  when  the 
primary  growth  has  been  scirrhus. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  rule,  and  that  is  when  the  growth 
is  primary  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  In  primary  root  cancer,  as  also  in  priniary 
cancer  of  the  pleura,  there  is  generally  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Although  the  lung  and  pleura  are  usually  affected  together,  still  they  may  be 
affected  independently  of  one  another,  and  that  when  the  growth  is  secondary  as 
well  as  when  it  is  primary.  As  growths  of  the  lung  and  pleura  present  many 
pathological  as  well  as  clinical  peculiarities,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  them 
separately. 

Again,  in  cancer  of  the  lung  the  cliuical  problems  differ  according  as  the  new- 
growth  affects  the  body  of  the  lung  or  its  root. 

The  subject,  therefore,  divides  itself  conveniently  into  three  parts — cancer  of 
the  pleura,  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  lung,  and  cancer  of  the  root  of  the  lung. 

Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  lung  may  be  primary,  but  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  secondary. 

Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Lung, 

Cancer  may  involve  the  lung  secondarily  either  (1)  by  direct  extension  from 
the  parts  near,  or  (2)  by  infection  (a)  through  the  blood  vessels,  (b)  through  the 
lymphatics,  and  (c)  lastly,  through  the  air-tubes. 

In  all  cases  its  seat  in  the  lung  is  interstitial,  and  the  alveoli,  as  the  tumour 
grows,  are  at  first  compressed  by  it  before  the  walls  become  actually  involved. 

!•  By  direct  extension  from  the  parts  near,  ».e.,  from  the  neck,  medias- 
tinum, chest  walls,  or  abdomen. 

In  these  cases  the  growth  in  the  lung  is  likely  to  be  localised  and  xmilateral^ 
whereas  in  the  cases  of  infection  the  secondary  growths  are  usually  irregularly 
disseminated  more  or  less  through  both  lungs. 

Where  there  is  an  external  or  palpable  tumour,  this  group  of  cases  presenta 
little  interest,  for  the  symptoms  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  primary  growth. 

Where,  however,  the  primary  growth  is  deep-seated,  as,  for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  the  vertebrae,  lymphatic  glands,  or  mediastinal  tissues,  the  pulmonary 
or  pleural  symptoms  may  be  among  the  earliest  to  attract  attention.  The 
diagnosis  then  becomes  very  difficult ;  but  the  difficulties  are  the  same  as  with 
primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  from  which  the  diagnosis  is  often  impossible  during 
Ufe. 

1  PcUh,  See,  Trans,,  xxxii,  30,  2  /^^^^  „i    28I, 
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In  most  cases  of  direct  extension,  the  different  layers  of  the  tissues  are  involved 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  lung  is  reached ;  but  in  some  instances  the  affection 
seems  to  spread  through  one  tissue  without  involving  it  much,  if  at  all. 

For  example,  the  diaphragm  may  be  found  covered  with  new-growth  on  both 
its  serous  surfaces,  the  peritoneal  and  the  pleural,  and  yet  the  tissue  itself  may 
have  escaped.     No  doubt  the  infection  in  these  cases  travels  by  the  lymphatics. 

2.  By  infection : 

(a)  Through  the  blood  vessels, — As  in  the  case  of  embolic  infarcts,  the  masses 
are  multiple  and  irregularly  scattered  through  the  whole  of  both  lungs.  Each 
spreads  from  a  centre  and  grows  concentrically,  so  that  its  shape  is  more  or  less 
rounded. 

Usually  the  number  of  secondary  tumours  is  not  very  great,  and,  judging  by 
their  different  sizes,  they  must  be  of  different  ages ;  that  is  to  say,  the  infection 
must  have  taken  place  at  different  times. 

Occasionally  the  masses  are  very  numerous,  and  minute  or  even  miliary  in 
size,  so  as  to  resemble  in  general  appearance  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  on  the 
analogy  of  tuberculosis  these  cases  have  been  described  as  Carcinosis  of  the  Lung. 
The  condition  is  a  very  rare  one,  but  it  may  develop  in  the  course  of  a  primary 
tumour  of  the  lung,  just  as  in  the  course  of  a  primary  tumour  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.^  A  girl  of  16  suffered  with 
cancer  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face.  When  she  died,  the  lungs  were  found  studded  with 
minute  nodules  of  new-growth,  and  there  were  many  of  small  size  also  disseminated  in  the  various 
organs  of  the  body. 

A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Risdon  Bennett,^  in  a  girl  of  15.  She  suffered  for  three  months 
with  what  seemed  to  be  general  bronchitis,  with  loss  of  strength  and  flesh.  She  died  after  five 
months'  illness.  Many  timiours  were  found  in  the  liver,  lumbar  glands,  spleen,  and  kidney, 
with  miliary  dissemination  in  the  lungs. 

Similar  cases  are  also  recorded  by  Fagge'  and  Bristowe.^  Fagee's  case  occurred  in  a  man  of 
50.    The  case  had  been  re^rded  during  lue  as  one  of  bronchitis,  with  more  or  less  pneumonia. 

Post-mortem  serous  flmd  was  found  m  both  pleural  cavities,  and  also  some  new-growth  in  the 
pleura.     Both  lungs  were  studded  with  nodules,  the  largest  being  the  size  of  hemp-seeds. 

There  were  also  several  nodules  of  small  size  in  the  pericardium,  in  the  substance  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  also  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  new-growths  were  soft,  and  thought  to  be 
primary  in  the  lung. 

Bristowe's  case'  occurred  in  a  woman  of  36,  whose  lungs  were  studded  with  small  nodules  of 
cancer.     There  were  three  or  four  small  growths  also  in  the  liver,  but  none  elsewhere. 

Of  the  4  recorded  cases,  the  first  2  were  obviously  secondary,  and  the  2  last  were  regarded  by 
the  authors  as  primary. 

{b)  Tlirough  the  lymphatics,  —  In  the  case  of  a  primary  abdominal  cancer, 
when  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  spinal  column  are  affected,  the  new-growths 
may  extend  upwards  in  the  course  of  the  lymph  stream,  pass  between  the  pillars 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  so  involve  the  lymphatics  of  the  mediastinum.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  extension  takes  place  from  the  affected  glands  direct  to  the  lung, 
or  it  may  extend  to  the  lung  along  the  root.  In  the  same  way  the  lymphatics  of 
the  mediastinum  or  root  of  the  lung  may  be  infected  by  a  cancer  of  the  neck. 

Again,  with  cases  of  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  or  of  the  liver,  the  infection 
may  spread  from  the  abdominal  surface  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  pleura  and 
lung,  and  sometimes  without  any  obvious  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  diaphragm 
itself.     The  infection  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  takes  place  through  the  lymphatics. 


'  Post-inortem  Registers ^  vol.  xx.  p.  115. 

•  Path,  Soc,  Trans,  f  vol.  xvii.  p.  29. 

*  Paih,  Soc,  Trans,,  vol.  xi.  p.  35. 

VOL.  II.  56 


'  Intrathoracic  TumourSf  p.  13. 
*  Intrathoracic  Tumours^  p.  13. 
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In  an  Interesting  case  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  a  woman  of  36,  who  died  with 
general  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  and  liver,  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  rectum,  the  diaphraCTi 
was  covered  on  both  sides  with  masses  of  growth,  as  were  also  the  corresponding  ports  of  the 
lower  lobes  of  both  lungs,  and  that  without  adhesion  between  the  pleural  surfaces.  Tet  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  diaphragm  itself  ap|)eared  to  be  quite  unaffected. 

The  same  may  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and  thus,  after  cancer  of  the 
breast,  the  parietal  pleura  may  be  found  widely  involved  without  direct  connec- 
tion being  traced  to  the  pleura  through  the  chest  walls. 

The  most  interesting  mode  of  infection  through  the  lymphatics  is  that  in 
which  the  new-growth  spreads  across  the  pleural  cavity  without  any  adhesions 
or  direct  connection  between  the  two  surfaces,  as  in  the  case  just  cited.  The 
most  striking  instances  of  this  occur  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  parietal 
pleura.  Then  there  may  be  found  on  the  part  of  the  lung  opposite  a  network  of 
lymphatics  infiltrated  with  cancer,  and  yet  both  the  pleural  surfaces  may  be 
perfectly  smooth  and  without  adhesions  through  which  the  infection  could  have 
directly  passed.  No  doubt  the  infection  in  such  a  case  is  carried  by  the  lymphatics 
across  the  pleural  cavity,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  storaata  on  the  surface 
oj)posite. 

Lastly,  it  is  possible  for  the  infection  to  spread  up  along  the  lymphatics  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus  be  introduced  into  the  veins.  This  may  account  for 
some  of  the  instances  of  wide  dissemination,  especially  in  the  lungs. 

(c)  Through  thn  air-tubes. — This  is  an  important  mode  of  secondary  dissemina- 
tion in  the  lungs,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  rarer  forms  of  tumour. 
Thus,  instances  of  true  epithelioma  of  the  lung  are  described  in  connection  with 
new-growths  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  occasionally  also  with  new-growths  of 
the  pharynx  or  tongue;  and  again,  in  cases  where  a  new-growth  in  the  lung 
itself,  or  near  it,  has  communicated  with  a  bronchus,  it  is  often  through  the  air- 
tubes  that  the  dissemination  takes  place. 

Godlee  ^  records  a  good  instance  of  epithelioma  of  the  lung  following  a  primary  growth  in  the 
tongue.  Tlie  tumour  in  the  lung  presented  perfectly  cliaracteristic  appearances,  and  contained 
typical  cell  nests. 

A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Hutchinson,-  secondary  to  the  tongue,  and  another  by  Broad- 
bent,'  secondary  to  a  growth  in  the  larynx. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Lung. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  root,  is  usually 
unilateral.  It  often  remains  a  single  mass,  though  by  secondary  infection  from 
the  primary  growth  others  may  develop  in  the  lung,  or  even  general  dissemina- 
tion occur.  It  is  with  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  lung  that  the  largest  masses  are 
found ;  for  then  the  growths  may  invade  the  whole  of  the  lung,  and  the  mass 
weigh  several  pounds. 

Kg.,  90  oz.  (Suckling),  6  lbs.  (Graves),  and  9  lbs.  (Lobstein).* 

With  cancer  of  the  root,  however,  the  mass  is  generally  small,  and  may  be 
easily  overlooked ;  but  it  is  in  this  case  that  the  more  marked  secondary  changes 
occur  in  the  rest  of  the  lung,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  growth,  small  as  it 
is,  with  the  bronchi,  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics  at  the  root. 

Sex. — Of  61  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  47  occurred  in  men  and  14 
in  women,  a  proportion  of  about  3  to  1. 

*  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.  27,  30.  -  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.  46. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.  44.  *  Lancet,  Dec.  13,  1884. 
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Hasse^  gives  17  males  to  5  females  ;  Reiuliardt,  16  males  to  11  females  ;  together  giving  33 
males  to  16  females,  or  a  proportion  of  2  to  1  ;  and  Ebhler's  statistics  give  a  proportion  of  5  to 
3.  Though  the  actual  figures  differ  somewhat,  all  show  the  same  relative  preponderance  of 
primary  cancer  of  the  lung  in  males. 

Age. — The  ages  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Tahle  ahomng  the  Ages  of  Cases  of  Primary  Cancer  of  Lung, 


—20 


M. 


F. 


4 


—25 


M. 


F. 


—30 


M. 


3 


F. 


(Reinhardt),  4 


—36 


M. 


F. 


1    ... 


—40 


M. 


6 


F. 


—45 


M.  F. 


—50 


M. 


6 


F. 


8 


8 


—55 


M. 


6 


—60 


M. 


F. 


—65 


M. 


2     5 


9 


F. 


—70 

and 

above. 


M. 


F. 


8 


These  tables  show  that  cancer  of  the  lung,  like  cancer  of  other  organs,  is  more 
frequent  after  40  than  before,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  1. 

Only  4  cases  occurred  under  the  age  of  20,  and  of  these  all,  except  1,  at  the  age  of  ahout  17 
or  18.     The  youngest  case  on  record  is  that  reported  by  M'Aldowie,^  in  a  child  of  5J  years. 

Seat, — The  seat  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Right  Side.  Left  Side. 

Upper, 9  4 

Middle, 5  1 

Lower, 4  8 

Whole  lung, 2  3 

20  16 

Of  60  cases,  it  affected  the  root  in  17  and  the  body  of  the  liuig  in  43. 

It  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  in  the  proportion  of  5 
to  4. 

The  combined  statistics  given  by  Wilson  Fox'  show  the  right  lung  to  have  been  affected  in  49 
cases  and  the  left  in  32. 

Of  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  lung,  the  upper  part  was  aflfected  in 
13  cases,  the  middle  in  6,  the  lower  in  12,  and  the  whole  of  the  lung  in  5. 

Two  cases  are  recorded  by  Wolf  in  which  the  tumour  developed  in  a  chronic 
tubercular  cavity.  Friedlander  had  also  described  a  similar  case.  Cancer  and 
tubercle  were  held  by  Rokitansky  to  be  incompatible.  This  is  not  so,  for  Wolf, 
in  31  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  found  tubercular  lesions  also  in  13. 

Two  cases  are  recorded  of  primary  carcinosis  of  the  lung,  the  growths 
being  in  one  case  minute  and  miliary,  and  in  the  other  of  somewhat  larger 
size  or  nodular. 

1  Loc,  eit,  2  Lancet,  1876,  ii.  670.  »  Loc,  cit. 
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The  nature  of  the  groicth, — In  primary  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  lung,  the 
growth  18  nearly  always  of  the  medullary  type ;  but  at  the  root  of  the  lung 
Bcirrhus,  i.e.,  it  contains  nmch  fibrous  tissue. 

I  only  know  of  one  case  reconlc*!  of  priniaiy  eiiithelioma  of  the  liinc.*  This  was  a  growth  of 
large  si^e,  M.Mit4r<l  in  tlic  ri^'ht,  middle,  and  lower  lobes,  sho^^iug  typical  epitheliomatous  struc- 
tures witli  cell  nt'Hts. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Root  of  the  Lung. 

This  is  of  the  fibrous  form,  and  is  usually  described  as  cancer;  recently  some 
of  the  cases  have  l)eeu  called  sarcoma — large-celled  or  alveolar  sarcoma.  This  is 
probably  merely  a  ditlerence  of  terminology ;  but  the  point  of  importance  is  that 
these  tumours  of  the  root  contain  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  con- 
tracts considerably,  and  thus  produces  compression  of  the  bronchi  primarily,  and 
subsequently  of  the  vessels  and  lymphatics  at  the  root. 

The  root  of  the  lung  may  bo  affected,  of  course,  by  extension  from  a  primary 
growth  in  the  mediastinum,  but  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  cases  of  primary  root  carcinoma  from  those  secondary  to  mediastinal  tumour, 
for  with  root  cancer  the  mediastinum  is  affected  but  little,  if  at  all. 

The  pathological  appearances  are  striking.  The  lung  on  the  affected  side  is 
usually  somewhat  smaller  than  the  other.  If  a  section  be  made  through  the 
lung,  from  the  sui-face  to  the  root,  a  whitish  mass  is  seen  radiating  some  distance 
from  the  root  into  the  lung,  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  following  their 
divisions.  It  is  rarely  of  any  great  thickness,  even  at  the  root,  and  may  not 
measure  as  much  as  half  an  inch,  and  this  rapidly  tapers  off  as  the  bronchi 
divide,  until,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  root,  it  may  not  be 
visible  as  more  than  a  narrow  band.  It  is  hard  on  section,  and  cut«  like  fibrous 
tissue.  In  the  centre  of  it  are  embedded  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  are  often 
considerably  compressed,  and  sometimes  almost  completely  obliterated.  The 
radiating  arrangement  of  the  growth  is  very  striking,  but  the  actual  amomit 
of  growth  is  really  small,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  easily  overlooked,  and  the 
lesion  missed,  if  not  searched  for. 

The  tubes  may  be  empty,  but  frequently  contain  pus.  It  is  unusual  for  them 
to  present  any  lesion  of  their  inner  surface,  but  now  and  then  the  new-growth 
perfomtos  the  walls.  It  may  then  appear  in  tlie  lumen  as  an  ulcer,  or  as  a 
papillary  growth. 

In  the  case  of  a  primarj'  cancer  of  the  bronchus,  which  has  invaded  the 
peribronchial  tissue,  the  growth  in  the  bronchus  is  evident,  either  as  a  tumour 
or  as  an  ulcer,  and  wlien  it  has  extended  outside,  it  does  not  spread  into  the 
lung  in  the  same  radiating  fashitjn,  but  remains  more  as  a  localised  tumour. 

Because  of  the  compression  of  the  air-tiibes,  vessels  and  lymphatics,  secondary 
changes  in  the  lunj.'s  are  more  connnon  with  these  forms  of  root-tumour  than 
with  those  of  the  body  of  the  lung. 

Of  16  cases  of  primary  root  cancer,  12  occurred  in  men  and  4  in  women. 
Both  sides  were  affected  equally,  t./'.,  the  right  in  8  instances  and  the  left  in  8. 
The  age  was  in  all  cases  above  35,  and  the  cases  were  distributed  in  age  periods 
as  follows : — 


Total. 

—40 

-45 

—r>o 

r.r 

1 

—CO 

1 

1 

—65     — 70,etc. 

10 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

i 

f>               2 

1 

1  Wolf,  FortseJir.  d.  Med.,  vol.  xiU.  725. 
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Effects  of  the  New-Growth  on  the  Lung.— Primaiy  tdmoura  of  tlio 
lung  ofteu  Feni.ain  locnliued  in  the  lung.  Tliey  niaj  thus  grow  to  »  conaidenble 
size,  and  sometimes  involve  the  whole  lung.  If  tbcj  spread  beyond  the  lung 
they  may  invade  the  mediastinum  or  adjacent  parts,  or  they  may  involve  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  round  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  or  in  the  neck, 
and  thus  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  above  the  clavicle  is  not  uncommon. 

Sometimes  a  primary  growth  in  the  lung  may  perforate  a  broneliuB,  and  form 
a  papillary  or  fiingating  mass  within  it,  wliich  may  spread  Kome  distance  within 
it.  Portions  of  the  tumour  may  then  become  detached  and  be  coughed  iip.  Id 
one  case'  an  actual  cast  of  the  tube,  composed  of  tlie  uen-growth,  was  expectorated. 
Or  particles  may  be  detached  and  sucked  into  other  bronchi,  and  there  form 
centres  of  inflammation  or  of  fresh  growth. 

There  is  an  instance  recorded^ 
and  a  small  papillary  tumour 
found  witliiu  it ;  and  another,  in 
which  tlie  growth  made  its  way 
into  an  old  cavity,  and  present<xl 
as  a  villous  or  tuugating  growth 
within  it.« 

Lastly,  a  primary  growth  in 
the  lung  may  Itecomc  dissemin- 
ated, and  lead  to  secondary 
growths,  most  commonly  in  tlie 
lung  itself,  but  sometimes  in 
other  parts. 

It  is,  howevei-,  the  secondary 
changes  in  the  lungs  themselves 
and  in  the  pleura  that  are  of 
chief  interest, 

AVIicre  tliere  is  a  large  mass 
in  the  lung,  the  parts  around 
niay  be  emphysematous,  but 
more  commonly  they  .ire  some- 
wliat  collapsed,  especially  in  the 
parts  immediately  round  the 
growth  which  have  not  yet  been 
invaded. 

If  the  bronchi,  blood  vessels, 
&nd  lympliatics  are  compresse^l 
by  the  growth,  consideruhle 
changes  are  likely  to  bo  pro- 
duced in  the  parts  of  the  lung 
corresponding  with  the  ob- 
fitructcd  vessels. 

■Such  obstniction  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  growth 
is  at  the  root. 

If  the  obstruction  to  the  bronchial  tubes  bo  constdemble,  so  that  tlio  air 
cannot  freely  enter  the  lung,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lung  becomes 
collapsed,  and  subsequently  <Bdematou8.     If  the  blood-  and  lymphatic- vessels,  aa 


rig.  178. 

--growth  (cuiccr)  or  tlie  luu};,  MtinwiiiK  tlic  w*y  in 
wliicli  the  tumiiur  coiiijircBses  the  ailJBMnt 
alveoli,  before  tlioy  become  involved  i"  """ 
taiuaur,     Tliis  wss  a  section  c'  " 

growtb. 
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well  as  the  air-tubes,  be  compressed,  the  lung  passes  mto  the  condition  described 
as  "solid  adema,*'  i.e.,  it  is  airless,  and  the  vessels  are  lilled  with  exudation 
partly  serous  and  partly  cellular. 

In  this  a  subacute  inflammation  may  develop,  and  thus  patches  of  consoli- 
dation, like  broncho-pneumonia,  be  produced.  After  a  time  the  central  portions 
of  these  consolidatwl  areas  may  degenerate,  necrose,  or  even  gangrene.  These 
degenerating  patches  are  often  described  as  softened  secondary  growths.  Cancer 
of  the  lung,  however,  does  not  usually  soften  and  break  do^Mi ;  and  most  of  the 
softened  masses  described  are  simply  areas  of  inflammation  which  have  under- 
gone necrotic  degeneration.  If,  by  communication  with  an  unobstructed 
bronchus,  the  degenerate  products  can  be  discharged,  a  cavity  results.  The 
size  of  such  cavities  is  sometimes  considerable.  Rosenberg  describes  one  as  large 
as  a  "  child's  head.*' 

Cavities  in  the  lung  in  connection  with  new-growth  have  three  sources — (1) 
The  necrosis  of  degenerate  inflammatory  tissue ;  (2)  the  softening  or  breaking 
down  of  the  new-growth  ;  (3)  they  may  be  of  tubercular  origin  and  antecedent  to 
the  new-growth.  The  occurrence  of  cancer  in  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis  ia 
not  altogether  rare,  for  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  cancer  and  tubercle, 
as  was  once  stated.^ 

When  the  new-growth  reaches  the  pleural  surface,  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
is  likely  to  follow.  This  may  lead  to  adhesions,  through  which  the  cancer  maj 
spread  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Often  it  leads  to  effusion.  The  fluid  is 
usually  serous  in  character  and  blood-stained.  It  may  be  purulent,  but  this  is 
rare.  liustly,  the  pleura  may  be  perforated  and  pneumothorax  occur;  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  rarest  complication,  and  I  have  only  found  one  instance  of  it 
recorded."- 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Main  Bronchi. 

In  connection  with  primary  carcinoma  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  primary  cancer 
of  the  bronchi  should  be  mentioned  also,  for  the  clinical  symptoms  are  in  many 
respects  similar. 

As  already  stated,  primary  cancer  of  the  root  develops  round  the  bronchi^ 
and  not  from  a  primary  tumour  or  ulcer  in  the  bronchi. 

Primary  bronchial  cancer  is  very  rare.  Of  11  cases  in  which  the  bronchi 
were  involved,  in  2  certainly,  and  in  3  others  in  all  probability,  the  affection  of 
the  bronchi  was  secondary  to  cancer  outside  it. 

Thus  only  6  cases  of  primary  bronchial  cancer  are  left.  Of  these,  1  presented 
simply  a  tumour  in  the  lumen,  and  1  an  ulcer,  without  other  changes.  The 
other  4  had  secondary  changes  also.^ 

1.  A  man  of  70  :  tlu*  alfected  lung  contuined  seveml  secondary  growths. 

2.  A  man  of  55  :  the  tumour  occupied  the  cavity  of  the  right  main  bronchus  ;  the  glands 

surrounding  the  root  were  enlarged  ;  the  bronchi  of  the  lung  were  filled  with  pus,  and 
there  were  seveml  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  the  upper  lobe  ;  there  were  secondary 
nodules  in  the  liver  and  abdominal  glands,  and  two  small  secondary  growths  in  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

3.  A  man  of  58  :  the  right  main  bronchus  contained  a  caidiflower  gi^owth,  which  also  filled 

the  bronchi  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes  ;  the  growth  invaded  the  neighbouring  bron- 
chial l^Tuphatic  glands,  and  formed  a  small  papillary  tumour  in  the  right  pulmonarr 
vein  ;  secondary  growths  were  found  in  the  left  lung,  as  well  as  in  the  dura  mater,  and 
some  other  paints. 

4.  A  man  of  42 :  the  growth  started  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  spread  along  both 

bronchi ;  a  cavity  had  formed  at  the  left  base,  which  had  oi)ened  into  the  pleura.  One 
secondary  growth  was  found  in  the  bi-ain. 

>  Wolf,  I.e.  2  /^/^,  8  /j^^ 
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The  growths  are  described  as  squamous-celled  or  cylindrical-celled  carcinoma, 
in  about  an  equal  number  of  cases,  and  they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
mucous  glands  or  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes. 

These  cases  of  bronchial  cancer  appear  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  to  ter- 
minate early,  as  the  result  of  the  secondary  mischief  they  usually  produce  in  the 
lungs. 

Cancer  of  the  Pleura. 

Cancer  of  the  pleura  is  in  most  instances  secondary,  and  the  result  of  direct 
extension  from  some  cancerous  growth  in  the  parts  near  it.  Usually  adhesion 
takes  place  between  its  surfaces,  and  the  growth  spreads  directly  through  the 
pleura  to  the  parts  beyond.     These  cases  call  for  no  comment. 

At  other  times  the  growth  in  the  pleura  plays  a  more  independent  r61e. 

The  growths  may  occur  as  small,  lenticular  patches,  about  J-1  line  in  diameter, 
of  the  thickness  of  cardboard.  They  are  occasionally  in  considerable  number, 
and  irregularly  scattered.  The  condition  closely  resembles  that  met  with  in  some 
forms  of  tubercle  of  the  pleura. 

These  masses  may  become  confluent,  and  so  form  patches  of  larger  size,  the 
"  plaques  circuses  "  of  Cruveilhier. 

The  patches  are  usually  thicker  iu  the  centre,  but  may  be  thickest  at  the 
periphery,  where  they  are  extending. 

This  is  the  usual  form  in  which  cancer  of  the  pleura  occurs,  when  it  is 
associated  with  secondary  disseminated  nodules  in  the  lungs. 

A  very  considerable  extent  of  the  pleura,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  may  become 
involved  in  this  way,  and  when  the  visceral  pleura  is  the  chief  seat  of  disease,  it 
may  form  a  sort  of  capsule  to  the  lung,  which  in  places  may  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  even  an  inch  or  more.  Extensive  as  the  disease  may  then  be,  it  may 
still  be  limited  to  the  pleura  and  not  involve  the  lung  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it 
extends  along  the  interlobar  septa. 

In  another  interesting  form  the  cancer  may  develop  tumours  which  project 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  These  are  commonest  on  the  parietal  or  diaphragmatic 
surface.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sessile,  i.e.,  have  a  broad  base  with 
rounded  or  nodular  surfaces,  and  they  may  reach  the  size  of  a  filbert  or  a  small 
orange.  At  other  times  they  may  be  pedunculated,  and  in  a  few  instances  have 
formed  enormous  tumours. 

Wilkes  ^  describes  a  case  in  a  man  of  80,  following  a  primary  growth  in  the  fibula.  Three  or 
four  secondary  nodules  of  small  size  were  found  in  each  pleura,  and  one  on  the  right  side  as 
large  as  the  heart,  growing  from  the  surface  of  the  visceral  pleura,  and  pendulous. 

In  some  instances  the  growth,  though  secondary,  undergoes  the  most 
extraordinary  development  in  the  pleura ;  this  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
costal  pleura,  subsequent  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  in  the  diaphragmatic  pleura, 
secondarily  to  cancer  of  the  peritoneum.  In  the  latter  case,  the  growths  may 
extend  through  the  diaphragm,  apparently  without  involving  the  muscular  tissue. 

Thus  in  a  case  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,'  the  cancer  was  primary  in  the  peritoneum, 
both  surfaces  of  the  diaphragm  were  thickened  with  new-growths,  and  from  each  surface  there 
were  pendulous  nodular  masses,  as  well  as  similar  nodular  masses  on  the  under  sur&ce  of  both 
lungs  connected  with  the  visceral  pleura. 

In  another  case,  under  my  own  care,  at  the  Chest  Hospital,  Victoria  Park,  in  which  the  left 
breast  had  been  removed  for  cancer  two  years  previously,  tne  patient  came  under  observation  for 
chest  symptoms  and  died.     On  posi-mortem  examination  the  whole  mediastinum  was  found 

*  Path.  Soe.  Trans,  ^  vol.  x.  p.  244. 

'  Post-mortem  Beg,  St.  Barm,  Hosp,^  vol.  xx.  p.  884. 
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invaded  by  cancer,  which  had  spread  from  the  pleura  just  below  the  amputated  breast,  and  from 
the  mediastinum  the  growth  had  spread  to  the  pericardium  and  to  both  pleurae.  On  the  right 
side  the  whole  pleura  was  involved — parietal,  costal,  visceral  and  diaphragmatic  ;  so  that  the 
lung  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  capsule,  measuring,  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  at  the  diaphragm, 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  pleural  cavity  was  completely  obliterated,  except  for  a  space  at  the  base,  which  held  a 
pint  of  blood-stained  fluid. 

The  left  pleura  was  affected  similarly,  but  only  on  the  visceral  surface  near  the  root.  From 
the  chest  the  growth  had  spread  to  the  peritoneum  through  the  diaphragm,  but  without  appa- 
rently involving  the  muscular  substance,  though  the  peritoneal  suiface,  like  the  pleural,  was 
covered  with  a  thickened  layer  of  new-growth  ;  the  capsule  of  the  liver  was  similarly  involved, 
and  so,  more  or  less,  was  the  whole  |)entoneum. 

The  new-growths  were  confined  to  the  serous  membrane  ;  no  secondary  nodules  were  foimd 
either  in  the  liver  or  in  the  lung,  or  in  any  other  organ. 

Secondary  growths,  however,  may  affect  the  visceral  pleura,  and  be  confined 
to  it,  where  the  primary  growth  has  been  in  some  distant  part,  without  any 
direct  connection  being  evident,  t.^.,  metastasis  may  be  confined  to  the  pleura,  as 
in  the  foUowhig  case. 

The  new-growth  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peritoneum  ;  the  only  seat  of  secondary  growth 
was  in  the  visceral  pleura  of  the  lung.  The  diaphragm  was  free,  as  well  as  the  parietal  pleura 
of  both  lun^  ;  at  the  base,  however,  the  visceral  pleura  was  covered  with  numerous  secondary 
nodules  on  both  sides. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Pleura- 
Cancer  of  the  pleura  may  be  primary.     It  is  a  very  rare  affection,  and  I  have 
only  been  able  to  find  12  cases  recorded. 

In  11  of  these,  7  occurred  in  men  and  4  in  women ;  the  right  side  was  affected 
in  6,  the  left  in  3,  and  both  in  2. 

The  ages  were  as  follows : — 10  years,  37  (2  cases),  43,  44,  46,  54,  58  (2  cases), 
61,  and  69. 

The  growth  is  variously  described  as  "columnar-celled  carcinoma,"  "cylin- 
drical-celled carcinoma,''  or  "epithelial  cancer." 

It  is  characterised  in  all  cases  alike  by  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  which  it 
contains,  so  that  it  cuts  almost  like  a  piece  of  tendon. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  recorded  cases. 

1.  M.,  54.^  Left  pleura.  Serous  effusion.  Tai)])ed  sixteen  times ;  often  70  to  90  ounces 
at  a  time.  Empyema.  Rib  resected.  Malignant  disease  found.  Death  shortly  after.  Dura- 
tion, eighteen  months.  Post-morUniy  very  extensive  infiltration  of  the  whole  left  pleura, 
costal,  visceral,  and  diaphragmatic.  Growth  extending  also  between  lobes.  Cylindrical-cellea 
carcinoma. 

2.  F.,  58.'  Similar  growth  right  side.  Duration,  fourteen  months.  Tapped  twice,  but 
little  fluid  obtained.  Post-mort&in,  right  pleura  very  thick,  from  1  to  2  inches.  Interlobular 
tissue  also  involved,  |  to  }  of  an  inch  thick.  Lun^  completely  encased.  In  one  place  only 
growth  extended  as  a  small  nodule  into  lung.     Cylinarical-celled  epithelioma. 

3.  M.  87.'  Pleural  effusion.  In  the  last  two  weeks  of  life  haemoptysis  almost  daily,  some- 
times  in  a  considerable  amount.  Duration,  ten  months.  Post-morUm,  pleura  i  to  |  of  an  inch 
thick ;  ^owth  extending  also  from  the  root  into  the  lung  and  between  the  lobes ;  similar  growths 
in  the  liver  and  the  glands  above  the  clavicle  ;  some  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lung,  with 
small  cavities.     ' '  Sq uamous  epithelioma. " 

This  was  a  mixed  case,  but  the  growth  was  probably  primary  in  the  pleura. 

4.  F.,  68.*  Pain  in  the  side.  Dyspnoea.  Dry  cough  for  fifteen  months.  Post-mortem^ 
numerous  hard  nodules  in  the  right  pleura  and  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface  ;  a  few  also  in  the 
lung ;  scirrhus. 

5.  M.,  64.^  Ailing  a  few  weeks  only,  possibly  seven  ;  admitted  with  richt  pleural  effusion. 
Death  from  dyspnoea.  Post-mortem^  right  pleura  filled  with  140  ounces  of  blood-stained  fluid  ; 
numerous  growths  the  size  of  beans  or  peas,  confined  to  the  |)arietal  pleura  and  diaphragm ; 
cancer. 


>  Benda,  DciU,  med,  Woch,^  May  20,  1897. 
'  Thomas  Harris,  Jour,  of  PcUhoL,  vol.  ii. 
*  Mayne,  Dubl  Hosp,  Oaz,,  1857,  p.  21. 


^Ihid, 

'  Coats,  Olasg,  Med.  Jour,,  1889,  p.  19. 
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6.  F.,  46.^  Ailing  for  two  or  three  years.  Cough  and  dyspnoea  for  two  months.  H«mor- 
rhagic  pleural  effusion  on  the  right  side.  On  paracentesis,  fluid  contained  numerous  epithelial 
cells,  from  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  of  cancer.  Post-morUin^  right  pleura  contained  50  to 
60  ounces  of  blood-stained  fluid  ;  right  pleura  an  inch  thick  in  places,  white,  tou^h,  like  fibrous 
tissue ;  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  infiltrated  ;  nodular  growtlis  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  also  on  the  capsule  of  the  liver.  Secondary  growths  in  tne  peritoneum,  and  also 
a  few  in  the  left  pleura,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  so  ;  one  nodular  mass  of  small  size  in  the  lung  on 
right  side.     Tumour,  com{)08ed  of  dense,  fibrous  tissue,  with  columns  of  epitlieliai  cells. 

7.  F.,  61.*  For  one  year,  cough,  dyspnoea,  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  loss  of  flesh.  Left  arm 
weak  recently.  Post-mortem,  left  lung  collapsed  ;  pleura  containing  26  ounces  of  blood-stained 
fluid ;  the  left  costal  pleura  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the  |)osterior  surface  \  of  an  inch  thick ; 
dense  infiltration  of  the  diaphragm  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick  ;  secondary  growths  in  su])erclavicular 
glands  along  the  oesophagus,  the  bifurcation  of  trachea,  and  the  arch  of  aorta  ;  nodules  on  th|B 
|>arietal  ana  visceral  pericardium,  and  a  few  also  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Cylindrical-celled 
epithelioma. 

8.  M.,  43.'  Illness  commenced  with  dysphagia  eight  months  before  death  ;  rapid  loss  of 
flesh ;  large  right-sided  effusion  ;  blood-stained  fluid.  Post-mortem,  new-growth  of  the  lower 
])art  of  the  right  pleura  and  diaphragm,  extending  a  little  on  to  the  left ;  nodules  on  the 
abdominal  suriace  of  the  diaphragm  ;  glands  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  and  of  the  abdomen 
a  little  enlarged  and  colloid.     Epithelial  cancer. 

9.  M.*  Hsemorrhagic  effusion.  Post-mortem,  primary  medullary  cancer  of  the  right  pleura, 
with  some  secondary  nodules  in  right  lung  and  in  the  liver. 

10.  M.,  87.^  Obstinate  pleural  effusion  ;  paracentesis  showed  a  few  epithelial  cells ;  case 
thought  to  be  one  of  new-growth.  Post-mortem,  diffuse  infiltration  in  {)atches  and  in  confluent 
masses  half  an  inch  thick  ;  lung  compressed  by  fluid,  but  free  from  tumour  except  for  some  small 
nodules  on  section,  which  had  developed  from  strands  following  the  lymphatics ;  left  pleura 
slightly  affected.     Endothelial  cancer. 

10a.*  A  similar  case,  a  museum  specimen,  described  by  the  same  author  ;  he  calls  both  the 
cases  Endothelial  carcinoma,  or  si^n,  Pleuritis  carcinosa  or  Lymphangitis  carcinomatodes. 

11.  M.,  44.^  Eight  mouths  losing  flesh  and  strength,  with  pain  in  the  side  ;  came  under 
observation  with  left  pleural  effusion.  Polymorphic  epithelial  cells  found  in  fluid,  which  was 
blood-stained.  Diagnosis  made  of  new-growth.  Post-viortem,  left  pleura  uniformly  thickened 
i  of  an  inch  ;  no  tumours  ;  growth  looked  like  connective  tissue  ;  no  tubercle  bacilli ;  endothelial 
cancer;  metAstasic  growths  connected  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  bronchi,  mesentery,  and 
retro-peritoneum. 

The  author  considers  that  these  cases  are  often  confused  with  fibrous  or  callous  T)leuiisy. 
The  disease  has  also  been  called  Lymphangitis  carcinomatodes,  or,  better,  Lymphangitis 
prolifera. 

12.  F.,  10.'  Right  pleura  very  thick ;  cavity  obliterated,  except  for  a  space  at  the  base 
holding  3  or  4  ounces  ;  lung  collapsed  ;  new-growth  spreading  along  interlobar  and  interlobular 
septa  ;  a  few  discrete  nodules  on  the  left  pleura.     Carcinoma. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  PHYSICAL  SIGNS.— Of  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  new-growth  of  the  lung  and  pleura  we  can  hardly  speak  precisely, 
for  none  are  pathognomonic  or  constant,  and  all  may  be  absent. 

Practically  we  may  limit  our  consideration  to  malignant  disease,  t.e.,  to  sar- 
coma and  cancer,  for  the  innocent  tumours  are  very  rare,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
give  no  evidence  of  their  presence. 

SjrmptOins. — The  chief  symptoms  are  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  chest. 
Cough  is  common,  but  expectoration  accidental. 

When  the  growth  is  malignant,  the  history  of  the  case,  the  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  the  general  cachexia,  may  assist  the  diagnosis. 

The  variability  in  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
position  of  the  growths,  their  size,  and  their  number. 

'  Path.  Soe,  Trans.,  vol.  xliv.  5.  ^  Pitt,  Path,  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  66. 

*  Collier,  Lancet,  1886,  No.  21.  *  Kanders,  Wien  med.  BL,  1880,  Nos.  18  and  22. 

»  Neelsen,  D.  Arch./,  kl.  Med.,  xxxi.  (1882),  376.  •  Ibid. 

^  Fraenkel,  Ferh.  d.  Congr.f.  Inn.  Med.,  1892,  p.  374. 
'  Lepine,  BiUl.  d.  I.  Soe.  Anatom,,  1869. 
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Onset. — In  many  cases  the  symptoms  develop  gradually,  but  in  some  instances 
the  onset  is  sudden,  the  symptom  being  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  some 
complication. 

Thus  a  man  of  39  *  was  in  fair  Iicalth  till  he  was  seized  with  sadden  illness  like  a  pneumonia. 
He  had  much  fever,  lost  tlesh  rapidly,  and  sweated  much  at  night. 

Six  weeks  later  he  was  admittcKi  witli  signs  of  pleural  etifusion,  it  was  thought,  probably 
purulent.  After  an  exploratory  puncture  an  incision  was  made,  and  8  ounces  of  pus 
evacuated. 

The  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  was  made  ;  little  relief  was  experienced.  The  patieut  died 
of  exiiaustion  three  montns  later,  four  and  a  half  months  in  all  from  the  commencement  of  his 
illness. 

The  incision  led  into  a  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  lung.  There  was  also  another  of  smaller  size 
near  it.  The  malignant  disease  existed  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  extended  for  some  distance 
into  it. 

Another  case  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  man  of  62,  is  recorded  in  the  same  paper. 

Dyspncea. — In  the  l)ody  of  the  lung  there  may  be  a  large  gi'owth,  or  several 
smaller  ones,  without  the  breath  being  aifected  at  all. 

This  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  tumours  as  upon  their  slowness 
of  gro^^'th,  the  lungs  having  had  time  to  adjust  themselves  gradually  to  the 
altered  conditions. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  osteo-sarcoma  described,  althougli  the  tumours  were  very  large  and  in 
both  lungs,  symptoms  were  entirely  absent  until  four  weeks  before  death,  and  then  the  dyspnoea 
was  chieny  due  to  a  pleuritic  effusion  which  develo{)ed  rapidly. 

When  the  tumours  are  of  rapid  growth,  dyspnoea  is  hardly  likely  to  be  absent. 

Again,  if  the  tumours  are  very  numerous,  though  small,  the  shortness  of  breath 
may  be  considerable,  and  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  apparent  mischief  in  the  lung 
as  of  itself  to  excite  suspicion.  This,  as  would  be  expected,  was  the  case  in  those 
rare  instances  of  carcinosis  which,  in  general  features,  closely  resemble  dis- 
seminated tuberculosis  of  the  lung. 

A  sense  of  pressure  or  compression  in  the  chest  is  occasionally  complained  of. 
It  generally  stands  in  relation  with  the  dyspnoea. 

Pain, — Pain  is  not  likely  to  be  present  unless  the  pleura  be  involved,  or  the 
nerves  pressed  upon  in  some  part  of  the  chest.  Where  the  intercostal  nerves  are 
interfered  with,  the  pain  may  be  referred  to  distant  parts ;  and  in  one  case,  which 
I  have  described,  the  earliest  symptom  was  intercosto-humeral  neuralgia — pain, 
that  is  to  say,  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow. 

Cough,—  Cough  is  frequently  absent.  It  varies  with  the  amount  of  secretion 
in  the  air-tube  and  the  difficulty  of  its  expectoration.  It  may  be  paroxysmal, 
but  it  is  not  often  a  troublesome  symptom.  When  complications  occur,  the 
symptoms  due  to  them  are  introduced,  and  are  likely  either  to  mask  completely 
the  signs  of  tumour,  or  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis. 

Decuhitua, — This  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  symptoms.  The  patient  finds 
that  some  position  or  another  either  reduces  pain  or  difficulty  in  breathing,  or 
greatly  aggravates  them,  and  so  adopts  one  which  becomes  more  or  less  constant 
throughout  the  case. 

The  decubitus  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  the  affected 
side  the  patient  avoids,  sometimes  the  opposite  one ;  more  often  the  patient  is 
only  comfortable  when  lying  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised. 

Of  course  the  presence  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  will  largely  determine  the 
position  preferred  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  complication,  the  explanation  lies 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  tumour  stands  to  the  root  of  the  hmg  and  the 
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diaphragm,  the  patient  finding  that  position  most  comfortable  which  most  relieves, 
those  parts  of  pressure. 

Physical  Sig'ns. — The  physical  signs  vary  according  as  the  tumour  is  deep- 
seated  or  near  the  surface,  the  pleura  involved,  or  secondary  changes  in  the  lungs 
present.  If  the  pleura  be  involved,  the  usual  signs  of  an  affection  of  the  pleura 
will  be  present,  viz.,  dulness  to  percussion,  and  diminution  or  absence  of  the 
voice-  and  breath-sounds. 

If  the  pleura  be  not  affected,  and  the  tumour  deep-seated,  there  may  be  no 
physical  signs  at  all  so  long  as  the  surrounding  lung-tissue  contains  air. 

If  the  tumour  be  close  beneath  the  chest-walls,  or  the  lung  consolidated,  the 
percussion  will  be  impaired ;  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds  may  be  increased  and 
altered ;  but  owing  to  the  obstruction  which  the  tumour  causes  to  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  affected  part,  they  are  more  often  diminished  or  absent,  and  then 
the  diagnosis  from  affections  of  the  pleura  becomes  very  difficult. 

On  inspection,  often  no  changes  in  shape  or  movement  are  to  be  detected  ; 
but  if  the  tumour  be  large,  or  there  be  a  large  pleuritic  effusion,  the  affected  side 
may  be  distended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  side  may  be  smaller  if  the  tumour  be 
at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the  lung  collapsed. 

If  there  be  any  change  in  the  shape,  whether  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease^ 
the  respiratory  movements  will  be  diminished. 

If  the  tumours  in  the  lung  be  numerous  and  of  small  size,  the  physical  sign» 
may  resemble  those  of  disseminated  broncho-pneumonia,  and  as,  in  the  adult,  this 
is  usually  of  tubercular  origin,  such  a  case  is  likely  to  be  diagnosed  as  phthisis, 
especially  if,  as  frequently  happens,  the  temperature  be  raised.  Thus  in  Fagge's 
case  of  carcinosis,  the  only  diagnosis  made  during  life  was  that  of  bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia. 

It  is  wTien  the  primary  tumour  is  at  the  root  of  the  lung  that  the  physical 
signs  become  most  puzzling.  Here  the  side  may  be  contracted,  and  the  breath- 
and  voice-sounds  diminished,  or  even  completely  absent.  So  long  as  no  secondary 
changes  occur  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lung,  the  percussion  may  not  be 
affected;  but  when  the  lung  has  become  oedematous  or  consolidated,  the  per- 
cussion will  become  dull,  and  the  physical  signs  be  the  same  as  those  of  pleuritic 
effusion.  If,  as  usual,  the  physical  signs  be  most  marked  at  the  base,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  temperature  be  raised,  the  case  will  present  the  features  of  a 
localised  empyema. 

The  temperature  is  not  raised  with  tumours  unless  there  be  some  inflam- 
matory complication,  e.g.^  consolidation  with  degeneration  of  the  lung,  or  pleurisy. 
It  is  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  introduces  many  of  the  difficulties  into 
the  diagnosis,  for  the  case  may  then  resemble  empyema,  phthisis,  or  subacute 
pneumonia. 

Expectoration  is  not  constant.  Indeed,  it  is  often  absent  until  the  new-growth 
has  involved  the  actual  walls  of  the  air-tubes.  It  may  be  absent  even  when  per- 
foration has  taken  place,  owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  air-tubes,  unless  the 
perforation  be  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  tumour.  The  sputum  may  be  catarrhal 
in  character,  i.e.,  mucopurulent,  hsemorrhagic,  or  contain  some  of  the  new-growth 
or  shreds  of  lung  tissue.  Hcemoptysts  in  any  quantity  is  not  common,  unless  the 
tumour  has  made  its  way  into  one  of  the  large  air-tubes.  Usually  it  amoimts  to 
little  more  than  streaks  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucopurulent  sputum, 
as  in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  rarely  abundant,  but  it  has  in  some  cases  been 
fatal. 

Walsh  states  that,  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  less  than  one-third  escape 
haemoptysis  altogether. 


Netcton  Pitt'  reDonb  a  cage  ia  wliioli  severnl  ou 
days  almoat  pure  lilood,  were  broiight  up  daily  for  i 
cihaustioD. 

Two  cas^B  of  fatal  h[eiao]it)-sis,  with  cancer  of  llie  lung,  a 


;  recorded  by  Walsh'  and  Ilojlt' 


111  two  cases  the  flputura  was  of  *  peculiar  olive  or  grass-greeu  colour.  Tliit 
ia  obviously  accidental  and  of  no  aignificance,  for  it  is  rare  with  ttitnour  of  the 
lung,  and  boa  been  met  with  in  other  afiections,  e.g.,  phthisis  and  pneumonia. 

The  sputum  maj  also  coDtain  particles  of  luug  tissue,  or  of  the  growth  itself, 
when  a  bronchus  has  been  perforated. 

Id  a  ease  of  Baicoma  of  ilie  Iqiir  under  iiiy  ow»  obserTstioii,  all  tlie  tubes  of  the  afTectal  I1111; 
were  filled  with  a  gelatinous  suliatance  oftbe  samo  nature  aud  appoarauce  3^  the  original  ttunoai, 
and  the  patient  brouglit  up  tliia  subtanofi  in  considerable  quantity  during  life. 

Occasionally  the  growth  in  more  coherent,  so  that  definite  pai-ticles  of  tumour 
may  be  brought  np.*  In  a  most  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Peacock,*  an  actual 
cast  formed  of  new-growth  was  expectorated.  But  even  when  the  growth  has  made 
its  way  into  the  air-tubes,  uothing  characteristic  may  be  brought  up,  owing  to 
the  occlusion  of  the  main  tubes  by  the  original  tumour. 

The  superficial  li/mplutUc  glajuli  sometimes  become  enlarged. 

The  group  of  glands  most  likely  to  be  aHfected  is  at  the  root  of  the  ucvk,  above 
the  clavicle,  but  tiiis  eulargemeut  ia  more  often  abseut  than  present.  Kniarged 
glands  have  been  also  met  with  in  the  asilla ;  rarely  with  simple  intra -thoracic 
turooui's,  usually  only  where  the  walls  of  the  thorai  are  involved. 

If  the  tumour,  whether  in  the  pleura  or  the  hmg,  lead  to  pressure  upon  the 
intra-thorncio  veiiia,  the  SKjwrfieial  ivins  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  thorai 
may  be  dilated.  The  nerves  may  be  involved  in  the  same  way  and  pun  caused, 
which  may  be  limited  to  the  seat  of  pressure  or  reterrod  to  some  distant  points 
in  the  course  of  the  nerve. 

Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  stated  to  occur  occasionally  by  Lebert,  but  I  hare 
uot  seen  it  myself,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  recorded  case  to  refer  to. 

DIAGNOSIS. — Many  of  the  diHicutties  of  diagnosis  have  already  beott 
incidentally  referred  to  in  discussing  the  pliysical  signs. 

Speaking  generally,  chest  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  any  kind  occurring  in 
a  patient,  who  is  already  the  subject  of  malignant  disease  elsewhere,  are  in  molt 
cases  correctly  referred  to  secondary  growths  within  the  thorax. 

When  the  seat  of  primary  growth  is  within  the  thorai,  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult;  but  the  age,  the  cachexia,  and  the  history  of  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease,  evea  when 
the  physical  slgus  and  pulmouary  symptoms  are  not  sufficient  actually  to  looate 
it;  still  more  if  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  pulmonary,  unilateral,  and 
anomalous. 


The  difficulties  of  dingu 
masked  by  the  complications  to  v-hu 
of  complications,  the  symptoi 
probable  interpretations. 
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1.  CompUcations  on  the  side  of  the  pleura,  e.g.,  pleuritic  thickening  or  pleuritic 
effusion. 

The  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  those  of  affection  of  the  pleura,  and  the 
difficulty  consists  in  determining  the  cause  of  the  pleurisy. 

This  question  is  sometimes  settled  by  the  history,  as  in  the  case  of  osteo- 
sarcoma already  described,  or  by  some  peculiarities  in  the  pleurisy  itself.  Thus 
double  pleurisy  is  always  suspicious,  for  it  probably  depends  upon  a  lesion  which 
can  involve  both  sides,  e.g.,  tubercle ;  if  not  tubercle,  it  is  probably  new-growth. 

A  heemorrhagic  effusion  is  also  suspicious,  but  it  is  not  conclusive ;  for  in 
many  cases  of  cancer  the  effusion  is  serous  and  not  haemorrhagic,  and  when  the 
effusion  is  haemorrhagic,  it  may  equally  well  be  due  to  tubercle  as  to  new-growth. 
The  quantity  of  blood  in  such  effusions  varies  greatly.  There  may  not  be  more 
than  enough  to  give  it  a  pink  colour,  or  there  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  look 
almost  like  pure  blood.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  often  bright  in  colour,  as  if  the 
blood  had  not  been  long  mixed  with  the  serum ;  but  as  this  cannot  usually  be 
the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  blood  in  the  pleura  does  not  usually  undergo 
the  colour-changes  so  readily  as  it  does  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  fluid, 
when  drawn  from  the  chest,  may,  however,  be  dark  in  colour,  or  even  almost 
black.  Thus  I  have  withdrawn  an  almost  black  serous  fluid  on  several  occasions 
from  the  pleura  of  an  elderly  man  affected  with  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or 
pleura,  secondary  to  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Empyema  may  occur  with  cancer,  but  it  is  rare. 

2.  The  complications  in  the  lung  often  cause  still  greater  difficulties  of 
diagnosis,  viz.,  oedema,  inflammatory  consolidation,  and  breaking  down. 

Owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  tubes,  the  voice- 
and  breath-sounds  are  deficient,  and  the  signs  are  suggestive  of  effusion,  from 
which  the  diagnosis  is  often  impossible  except  by  the  needle.  Even  then  the 
conclusion  drawn  may  be  wrong,  as  in  a  case  I  have  quoted,  where  the  general 
conditions  seemed  to  point  to  an  empyema,  and  when  the  needle  was  inserted,  pus 
was  withdrawn ;  an  incision  was  made,  but  only  a  drachm  or  two  of  pus  obtained. 

The  post-mortem  showed  that  there  was  no  empyema ;  that  the  pus  had  come 
from  a  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  lung,  the  result  of  secondary  changes  produced 
by  the  new-growth  at  the  root. 

The  rise  of  temperature  associated  with  many  of  these  complications  greatly 
complicates  the  diagnosis,  for  it  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  empyema  (as  in  the 
case  just  mentioned)  or  of  phthisis. 

In  respect  of  phthisis,  due  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  of  the 
history  and  general  character  of  the  disease,  often  enables  the  correct  diagnosis 
to  be  made.  The  examination  of  the  sputum  may  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived 
at,  by  the  discovery,  in  the  one  case,  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  in  the  other  of 
portions  of  growth ;  but  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
only,  and  remains  uncertain  until  the  post-mortem  examination. 

DURATION. — The  average  duration  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  is 
short.  In  the  case  of  cancer,  secondary  growths  within  the  thorax  are  among 
the  latest  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  life  is  rarely  prolonged  beyond  a  few 
weeks. 

In  secondary  sarcoma  the  disease  sometimes  runs  a  very  rapid  course  and 
sometimes  a  very  slow  ona  Thus  death  may  occur  within  a  Very  few  weeks  of 
the  first  onset  of  symptoms.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  may  not  become  serious 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  in  the  cases  quoted,  in  which  two  and  a  half  years  in  one 
)ase  and  four  years  in  another  elapsed  from  the  removal  of  the  primary  tumour. 
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The  duration  of  primary  cancer  of  the  lung  and  pleura  is  also  short,  but  is 
difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  indefinite  symptoms  which  it  produces  in 
the  early  stage. 

A  few  months — six  to  eight — appears  to  be  the  average  duration;  some- 
thing, at  any  rate,  considerably  under  a  year.  Possibly  in  the  multiple  dis- 
seminated form  (carcinosis)  the  disease  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  weeks.  With 
tumour  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  cancer  is  of  the  fibrous  type  and 
limited  to  one  side,  it  is  quite  possible  tliat  the  duration  may  be  longer,  and  in 
some  of  the  cases  a  history  of  two  or  three  years*  illness  is  given. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH. — Death  is  usually  the  result  of  asthenia.  Some 
patients  die  from  hrenioptysis,  but  this  is  really  rare,  and  some  from  other  com- 
plications rarer  still,  such  as  pneumothorax  or  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

Next  to  asthenia,  the  commonest  cause  of  death  is  suffocation,  but  this  need 
not  be  due  directly  to  the  tumour,  but  rather  to  the  complications  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  pleura  or  in  the  lung.  The  onset  of  grave  symptoms,  such 
as  extreme  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  may  be  very  sudden ;  fbr  it  is  evident  that 
where  a  large  part  of  the  lung  is  already  occupied  by  growth,  slight  changes 
in  the  remainder,  such  as  may  be  the  result  of  slight  congestion,  or  of  the  collapse 
produced  by  even  a  small  eflPosion,  will  suffice  to  give  rise  to  urgent  symptoms. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  can,  of  course,  be  only  symptomatic, 
for  there  is  nothing  at  present  known  which  has  the  power  of  controlling  the 
growth  of  tumours.  Surgical  interference  is  obviously  impracticable  for  many 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis. 


THE    END. 
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Asthma,  duration  of  attack,  570. 
etiology,  571. 
forms  of,  587. 
hay,  677. 
heredity  in,  571. 
history  of,  598. 
humidum,  159. 
hysterical,  581. 
Leyden's  crystals  in,  569. 
locality,  effect  of,  on,  599. 
paroxysm,  treatment  of,  590. 

,,     by  belladonna,  591. 
caffein,  594. 
chloroform,  592. 
cotfee,  594, 
inhalations,  596. 
ipecacuanha, 

593. 
nitre,  596. 
nitrite  of  amyl, 

594. 
nitroglycerine, 

594. 
opium,  592. 
pilocarpin,  593. 
smoking,  595. 
stramonium, 
591. 
,,    predisposingcausesof,  571. 
,,    prognosis  in,  588. 
II    prophylaxis  in,  589. 
, ,     relation  of,  to  affections  of  heart,  574. 

kidney,  675. 
lungs,  574. 
memastinum, 

578. 
neck,  578. 
nervous  sys- 
tem, 580. 
nose,  576. 
pharynx,  678. 
stomach,  574. 
to  gout,  575. 
insanity,  581. 
lead-poisoning,  575. 
sex,  influence  of,  m,  671. 
sputum  in,  569. 
symptoms  of,  567. 
tneories  of,  584. 
treatment  of,  general,  689. 

,,  paroxysm,  590. 

varieties  of,  587. 
Atelectasis,  compression,  227. 

congenital,  18,  226. 
history  of,  231. 
obstruction,  228. 
Atomization,  treatment  of  bronchitis  by,  135. 
Australia  for  the  phthisical,  561. 

Bacteriology  of  actinomycosis,  841. 

bronchitis,  114. 
broncho-pneumonia,  347. 
croupous  pneumonia,  256. 
diphtheria,  53. 
empyema,  713, 
gangrene  of  lung,  366. 
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Bacteriology  of  phthisis,  401. 

,,  pneumono-mycoaes,  840. 

Barrel-shaped  chest,  207. 
Basic  empyema,  717. 
,,  phthisis,  414, 
Bayle,  gray  granulation  of,  409. 
Bell-sound  in  pneumothorax,  787. 
Bilharzia  hsmatobia  in  lung,  860. 
Bleeding  in  bronchitis,  141. 

,,  congestion  of  lung,  238. 

,,  emphysema,  217. 

Blood,  changes  in,  in  phthisis,  487. 

,,  ,,  pneumonia,  281. 

Blood-casts  of  bronchi,  376,  464. 
Blood- pressure  in  pulmonary  artery,  239. 
Blood-spitting  (see  hcBmoptysis)^  375. 
Blood-vessels  of  lungs,  6  to  9. 
Bournemouth  for  the  phthisical,  563. 
Brain  abscess  after  empyema,  709. 
Breathing,  Cheyne-Stokea,  618. 
Breath-sounds,  varieties  of,  12. 
Bright's  disease,  bronchitis  in,  183. 

,,  in  relation  to  pleurisy,  658. 

Bronchi,  anatomy  of,  4. 

blood-casts  of,  376. 
cancer  of,  97,  884. 
enchondroma,  97. 
syphilis  of,  86,  89. 
tuberele  of,  83. 
tumours  of,  97. 
Bronchial-atresia  in  phthisis,  418. 
breathing  (general),  11. 

,,        in  pleuritic  effusion,  665. 
casts  in  phthisis,  464. 

,,      plastic  bronchitis,  167. 
croup,  167. 
glanas  in  phthisis,  419. 

enlarged,  acute,  105. 

chronic,  104. 
symptoms  of,  105. 
treatment  of,  106. 
imjtacted  in  larynx,  106. 
suppurating,  106. 
new-growths  of,  104. 
jwlyp,  167. 
Bronchiectasis — acute  and  chronic,  184. 

broncho-pneumonia,    causing, 

329. 
croupous  pneumonia  causing, 
causes  of,  189. 
complications  of,  191. 
cylindrical,  185. 
diagnosis  of,  191. 
phthisis  associated  with,  191, 

418. 
prognosis  in,  192. 
results  of,  190. 
saccular,  187. 
seat  of,  190. 
symptoms  of,  191. 
trabecular,  188. 
treatment  of,  192,  545. 
Bronchiolectasis,  186. 
Bronchiolitis,  160. 
Bronchitis,  acute,  of  adult,  147. 
,,  ,,      of  aged,  155. 
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Bronchitis,  acute,  of  children,  13. 
age  in,  110. 
anatomy,    |»athoIogical,    of,    117, 

121,  122. 
asthenic,  155. 
bacteriology  of,  114. 
capillary,  of  child,  150,  324. 

,,        of  adult,  154. 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  in,  126. 
chronic,  156. 

collateral  hyperemia  causing,  111. 
complications  of,  123. 
congestion  of  lungs  in,  115. 
croupous,  167. 
diagnosis  of,  132. 
dusts,  inhalation  of,  causing,  113, 

197. 
etiology  of,  108. 
extension  of  iutlammatiun  causing, 

111. 
feeble  health  causing,  110. 
fGBtid,  163. 
fogs  causing,  113. 
forms  of,  146. 
frequency  of,  116. 
general  aiseases,  effect  of,  on.  111. 
geographical  distribution  of,  109. 
hsemoptysis  in,  125. 
heart,  effect  of,  U(>on,  128. 

„    -failure  in,  129, 
history  of,  108. 

infectious  diseases,  effect  of.  111. 
inheritance,  effect  of,  114. 
inspiratory  recession  in,  124. 
local  irritation  causing,  112. 
morbid  anatomy  of  acute,  117. 
,,  ,,         cardiac,  122. 

,,  ,,         chronic,  121. 

mortality  of,  116. 
pain  on  coughing  in,  126. 
pathological  complications  of,  123. 
physical  signs  of,  123. 
plastic,  167. 

,,      lesions  associated  with,  169. 
previous  attacks,  effect  of,  on.  111. 
prognosis  in,  132. 
prophylaxis  of,  145. 
putrid,  163. 
race,  effect  of,  on,  110. 
season,  effect  of,  on,  109. 
secondary,    caiised    by    collateral 

hyperemia,  180. 
caused  by  mechanical 

congestion,  179. 
caused     by     morbus 

cordis,  179. 
influence  of  ague  in,  183. 

alcoholism,  183. 

asthma,  184. 

Bright'sdisease,  183k 

fevers,  181. 

general        diseases, 
182. 

gout,  183. 

phtlusis,  514. 

pneumonia,  293. 
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Bronchitis,  secondary,  influence  of  pregnancy 
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rheumatism,  183. 
syphilis,  183. 
septic,  163. 
sex  in,  110. 
sputum  in,  124. 
symptoms  of,  125. 
temperature  in,  127. 
treatment  of,  in  general,  132. 
by  alteratives,  143. 
astringents,  143. 
bleeding,  141. 
counter-irritation,  140. 
cupping,  141. 
demulcents,  139. 
derivatives,  139. 
diaphoretics,  141. 
diet,  144. 
emetics,  142. 
exi)ectorants,  137. 
innalation,  133. 
intratracheal        injec- 
tions, 137. 
narcotics,  142. 
sprays,  135. 
stimulants,  144. 
venesection,  141. 
water  cures,  145. 
venous  congestion  causing.  111. 
Broncho-blennorrhoea,  159. 
Bronchocelc,  aerial,  99. 

common,  97. 
exophthalmic,  97. 
producing  pressure  on  trachea,  97. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  323. 

acute  congestive,  324. 
bacteriology  of,  847. 
bronchiectasis  after,  329. 
etiolog}'  of,  330. 
forms  of,  aspiration,  323. 
deglutition,  323. 
embolic,  323. 
metastatic,  323. 
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primary,  340. 


secondary,  332. 
septic,  323. 
table  of,  350. 
history  of,  360. 
idiopathic,  324. 
induration  of  lung  after,  329. 
in  the  adult,  339. 
in  liUle  children,  326. 
in  hypostatic  congestion,  232. 
in  phthisis,  514. 
})athology  of,  326. 
primary,  324,  329,  330,  340. 
,,       diagnosis  between,  and 
secondary,  340,  348. 
results  of,  329. 

secondary,  324,  326,  330,  332. 
access  of,  334. 
clinical  couneof,  882. 
diagnosis  of,  337. 
duration  of,  386. 
morUlity  of,  336. 
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Broncho-pneumonia,  secondary,  physical  signs 

of,  832. 
,,  ,,         prognosis  in,  336. 

,,  ,,         temperature  in,   334, 

341. 
,,  ,,         treatment  of,  338. 

,,      temperature  in,  344. 
Bronchorrhoea,  159. 

„  serosa,  160,  243. 

Brown  induration  of  the  lung,  233,  235. 
Bruit  d'airain,  787. 
,,    de  |>ot  fel^  in  pleuritic  effusion,  665. 
,,  ,,  pneumonia,  277. 

,,     de  fistule  in  pneumothorax,  789. 
Bucco-pharyngeal  tuberculosis  in  phthisis,  424. 


Caflfeine  in  asthma,  594. 

Calcareous  masses  ex{)ectorated  in   phthisis, 

465. 
Canary  Islands  for  the  phthisical,  560. 
Cancer,  relation  of,  to  phthisis,  517. 
,,       of  the  lung,  877. 

,,     primary,  of  the  main  bronchi, 

884. 
,,  ,,         of  the  root,  882. 

,,      secondary,  by  extension,  878. 
infection       through 
air-tubes,  880. 
,,  through 

blood  vessels,  879. 
n  II  II  It  through 

lymi)hatics,  879. 
,,        of  the  pleura,  885. 
„  ,,  jn-imaiy,  886. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  324. 

,,  in  adult,  154. 

,,  in  child,  150. 

Carcinoma  of  lung,  882. 
Carcinosis  of  the  lung,  879,  881. 
Cardiac  murmurs  iu  empliysema,  212. 
,,  pneumonia,  292. 

Caries  of  bronchial  cartilages,  70. 
Camified  lung,  644. 
Casts,  bronchial,  blood,  376,  464. 
,,  ,,         fibrinous  in  phthisis,  464. 

,,  ,,  ,,        in  plastic  bronchitis, 

167. 
Caseating  pneumonia,  407. 
Caseation  m  j^hthisis,  400,  405. 
Catarrh,  pitmtary,  160. 

„        suffocative,  160,  324,  325. 
Catarrhal  croup,  35. 
,,         laryngitis,  32. 
,,        spasm,  35. 
Catarrhe  sec,  159. 
Cavities  in  lung,  410,  455,  475. 

,,  ,,  bronchi  in  relation  to,  412. 

,,  ,,  bronchiectatic,  411. 

,,  ,,  changes  in,  413. 

,,  ,,  contents  of,  412. 

,,  ,,  diagnosis      of    large,     from 

pneumothorax,  811. 
,,  ,,  distribution  of,  412. 

II  II  dry,  410.  j 

I,  ,,  In  children,  455. 
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Cavities  in  lung,  signs  of,  475. 

site  of,  418. 
trabecnlated,  411. 
vessels  in  relation  to,  412. 
Chalicosis,  198. 
Charcot-L^yden's  crystals,  160. 
Chest,  alar,  458. 

barrel-shai^ed,  207. 
flat,  458. 
pterygoid.  453. 

punctured  wound    of,    rarely   causing 
pneumothorax,  772. 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  617. 

associated    phenomena 

of,  621. 
diagnosis  of,  623. 
in  bronchitis,  126. 
in  pneumonia,  287. 
theories  of,  623. 
Children,  acute  bronchitis  in,  150. 

apex-pneumonia,  greater  frequency 

of,  m,  258. 
capillary  bronchitis  in,  150. 
catarrhal  laryngitis  in,  35. 
cavities  in  lung  in,  455. 
laryngismus  stridulus  in,  58. 
phthisis  in,  454. 
pneumonia  in,  300. 
spasm  of  larynx  in,  58. 
suffocative  catarrh  in,  150. 
syphilis  of  larynx  in,  85. 
tuberculosis  in,  429. 
webs  in  larynx,  congenital,  88. 
Child's  lung,  peculiarities  of,  332. 
Chlorides  in  urine  in  pneumonia,  285. 
Chronic  excavation  of^lung,  502. 
Chylothorax,  forms  of,  765. 

,,  analysis  of  fluid  in,  765. 

Cicatricial  stricture  of  air- tubes,  87. 
Cicatrization  of  lun^  in  phthisis,  408. 
Cirrhosis  of  liver  m  relation  with  phthisis, 
426,  521. 
„         of  lung,  317,  409. 
Classification  of  diseases  of  respiratory  organs, 

19. 
Climate  in  relation  to  bronchitis,  144,  146. 

,,  ,,         phthisis,  440,  554. 

Clots  in  heart  iu  pneumonia,  258,  292. 
Clubbing  of  fingers,  488. 

disappearance  of,  490. 
in  healthy  persons,  491. 
rapid     development     of, 
490. 

Coccidiosis  of  lung,  859. 
Coffee  in  asthma,  594. 
Cold  bathing  in  pneumonia,  307. 
, ,     packing  in  pneumonia,  307. 
Collapse  of  lung,  225. 
Collateral  fluxion,  233,  238. 

,,         hyperemia,     bronchitis     due     to, 
180. 
Compensatory  emphysema,  220. 
Complementary     hypertrophy     of    lung    in 

jththisis,  418. 
Congenital  atelectasis,  18. 

,,         infantile  stridor,  62. 
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Congestion  of  heart  in  failing  heart,  129. 
of  lung,  233. 

acute  inflammatory,  234. 

in   acute   bronchitis, 

234. 
in  high  fever,  235. 
preening  pneumonia, 
279. 
bleeding  in,  238. 
cardiac,  235. 
chronic,    causing    bronchitis, 

mechanical,  235. 
collateral  fluxion  causing,  238. 
hypostatic,  231,  240. 
obstruction  to  air-tubes,  238. 
in  pulmonary  capillaries,  238. 
pulmonary ,    veins      causing, 
238. 

Convulsions  in  whooping-cou^li,  606. 
Cough,  treatment  of,  in  phthisis,  547. 
Counter-irritation  in  bronchitis,  140. 
„  ,,        in  pleurisy,  658. 

„         „        in  pneumonia,  307. 
Creasote  in  phthisis,  543. 
Crepitation,  16. 

,,  fine  hair,  in  pneumonia,  275. 

Ciisis  in  pneumonia,  265. 
Critical  days  in  pneumonia,  269. 

,,      discharges  in  pneumonia,  265. 
Croaking,  resinratory,  in  babies,  62. 
Croup,  bronchial,  167. 
,,     membranous,  39. 
,,     spasmodic,  35. 
Croupous  pneumonia,  245. 
Crystals,  Charcot-Le^den,  160. 
Cupping  in  bronchitis,  142. 
Curschmann's  spirals,  160,  569. 
Cyanosis  in  asthma,  570. 

emphysema,  211. 
membranous  laryn^tis,  43. 
obstruction  by  foreign  body,  26. 
phthisis,  480. 
whooping-cough,  601,  613. 


Decubitus  in  cancer  of  lung,  888. 
,,  pleurisy,  656,  667. 

,,  ]meumonia,  273. 

Davos  for  the  plithisical,  558. 
Deglutition- pneumonia,  323. 
Delirium  in  pneumonia,  286. 
,,      tremens,  forms  of,  305. 
,,  ,,        in  pneumonia,  286. 

Desquamative  pneumonia,  323,  407. 
Diabetes  mellitus  in  relation  to  phthisis,  523. 
Diarrhoea  in  phthisis,  484. 

,,  ,,  treatment  of,  550. 

Diet  in  bronchitisj  144. 
haemoptysis,  396. 
phthisis,  552. 
Dilatation  murmurs,  129. 

,,         in  emphysema,  212. 
Diaphragm,  affections  of,  827. 

mechanical,  827. 
muscular,  827. 
nervous,  827. 
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Diaphragm,  degeneration   of,  from  pressure, 
827. 
heniia  of,  831. 
inflammation  of,  in   connection 

witli  pleurisy,  709. 
inhibition  of,  828. 
paralysis  of,  836. 

,,  hysterical,  828. 

perforation  of,  by  empyema,  709, 
rupture  of,  diagnosis  of  pneumo- 
thorax from,  812. 
s(>asm  of,  828. 
Diaphragmatic  empyema,  717. 
hernia,  831. 

,,      congenital,  832. 
,,      traumatic,  833. 
pleurisy,  750. 

diagnosis  of,  752. 
physical  signs  of,  751. 
results  of,  752. 
symptoms  of,  751. 
treatment  of,  752. 
Diphtheria,  see  membranous  lan/ngitis. 
Displacement  of  organs  in  ])leuritic  efl'usion, 

778. 
,,        pneumothorax,  778, 
784. 
of  heart,  785,  786. 

, ,       cardiac  murmurs  from, 
785. 
of  liver,  784. 
Dissecting  pneumonia,  315. 
Dropsy  of  tlie  pleura,  756. 
Diy  tapping,  669, 

Duodenum,  tubercular  ulceration  of,  in  phthi- 
sis, 423. 
Dusts  causing  bronchitis,  113. 
Dyspeptic  phthisis,  483. 
Dysphagia  in  phthisis,  484. 


Egvpt  for  the  phthisical,  560. 
Emoolic  pneumonia,  298,  323. 
Embolism,  air,  359. 

,,         cerebral,  afr^r  empyema,  710. 
,,  fat,  pulmonary,  354. 

Emetics  in  bronchitis,  142. 
Emphysema,  200. 

age  in,  205. 

barrel-shaped  chest  in,  207. 
bronchitis  in  relation  to,  197. 
cardiac  murmurs  in,  212. 
chest-movements  in,  208. 
consequences  of,  201. 
cyanosis  in,  211. 
diagnosis  of,  214. 
dilatation  of  heart  in,  212. 

,,        murmurs  in,  212. 
forms  of,  214. 

atrophous,  214. 
common,  199,  769. 
compensatory,  220. 
complementary,  220. 
hypertrophous,  200. 
interlobular,  223, 
interstitial,  223. 
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Rmphysema,  foims  of,  large-lunged,  200. 

mediastinal,  107. 
small-lunged,  218. 
subcutaneous,  of  neck, 

101. 
vicarious,  220. 
frequency  of,  205. 
girale  of  veins  in,  207. 
Iisemoptysis  in,  211. 
hypertrophous,  200. 
inheritance  in,  205. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  200. 
physical  signs  of,  206. 
pneumatograms  in,  209. 
pneumonia  in  relation  to,  293. 
pneumothorax  due  to,  769. 
prognosis  in,  214. 
reduction  of  vital    capacity   of 

lungs  in,  208. 
relation  of,  to  morbus  cordis,  214. 
other  diseases,  213. 
phthisis,  213. 
pneumonia,      213, 
293. 
sex  in,  205. 
symptoms  of,  211. 
theories  of,  production  of,  202. 
treatment  of,  215. 
Empyema,  699. 

absorption,  spontaneous,  of,  703. 
aneurysm,  abdominal,  simulated  by, 

708. 
bacteriology  of,  713. 

pneumococcus,  290,  715. 
staphylococcus,  715. 
streptococcus,  714. 
tubercle -bacillus,  716, 749. 
ty])hoid-bacilIus,  716. 
characters  of  elfusion  in,  702. 
complications  in,  708. 

,,     abscess  of  brain,  709. 

,,    amyloid  disease,  711. 
brain,  abscess  of,  709. 

,,      embolism  in,  710. 
diaphragm,     inflammation 

of,  709. 
empyema  of  opposite  side, 

709. 
hemiplegia,  711. 
mediastinitis,  708. 
meningitis,  709. 
parotid  abscess,  709. 
pericarditis,  708. 
phrenitis,  709. 
pneumonia  dissecans,  708. 
septic  infection,  709. 
thrombosis    in    vessels    or 
heart,  709. 
course  of,  703. 

diagnosis  from  abscess  of  chest  wall, 
718. 
aneurysm,  718,  722. 
hepatic  abscess,  718. 
hydatid  of  liver,  718. 
serous  effusion,  668. 
subphrenic  abscess,  718. 
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Empyema,  Estlander's  o|>eration  for,  738. 
etiology  of,  711. 
forms  of,  716. 
,,    double,  724. 
„    fojtid,  726. 
,,    localised,  717. 

,,    basic,  717. 
,,    diaphragmatic,  717. 
,,    interlobar,  717. 
,,    pericardimu,  near,  718. 
,,    loculated,  716. 
,,    malignant,  720. 
,,    metapneumonic,  290. 
,,    pulsating,  720. 
,,     recrudescent,  719. 
,,     recurrent,  719. 
,,    relapsing,  719. 
,,    tubercular,  749. 
,,    mortality,  718. 
,,    onset,  699. 

,,    perforation  into  intestine,  707. 

„    liver,  707. 
,,    mediastiniun,  707. 
,,    oesophagus,  707. 
,,    pencaraium,  707. 
,,    peritoneum,  707. 
,,    spleen,  707. 
,,    stomach,  707. 
,,    vessels,  707. 
through  chest  walls,  706. 
lung,  704. 
,,    phthisis  in  relation  to,  626. 
,,    pneumonia  in  relation  to,  290. 
,,    pneumothorax      in      relation       to, 

768. 
,,    pointing  in,  701. 
,,    psoas  abscess,  simulated  by,  708. 
,,    temperature  in,  700. 
,,     tension,  intrapleural,  in,  686. 
,,    treatment  of,  by  Estldnder's    opera- 
tion, 727,  788. 
„     deformity  after, 

740. 
,,    results  of,  741. 
incision,  731. 
,,    ansBsthetie    for, 

728. 
,,    counter  opening 

in,  731. 
,,    drainage     diffi- 
culties  after, 
736. 
,,    dressing    after, 

732. 
,,     fistula       after, 

738. 
, ,    management 
after,  734. 
,,    operation,    the, 

729. 
,,    rashes       after, 

733. 
,,    resection  of  rib 

in,  729. 
,,    results  of,  787. 
,,  ,,    tube,  the,  782. 
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Empyema,  treatment  of,  by  incision,  washing 

out  after,  731. 
paracentesis,  727, 

741. 
perflation,  745. 
Enchondroma  of  lung,  873. 
Endocarditis  in  pneimionia,  291. 
,,  pneumococcic,  291. 

Epidemic  pneumonia,  249. 
Epithelioma  of  lung,  878,  880. 
Erosion  of  pulmonary  vessels,  386. 
Erysipelas,  laryngitis  in,  37. 
Estliinder's  oi)eration,  738. 

,,  ,,         deformity  after,  740. 

,,  ,,         results  of,  741. 

Excavation,  chronic,  of  lung,  502. 
Excision  of  lung  in  phthisis,  545. 
Expectoration,  albuminous,  162,  691. 
,,  serous,  162,  691. 

See  also  hscmnptysis^  sputum^  etc. 


Fat  embolism,  358. 

,,  morbid  anatomy  of,  358. 

,,  symj»toms  of,  359. 

Femoral  vein,  thrombosis  of,  in  phthisis,  512. 
Fever,  treatment  of  the,  in  phthisis,  645. 
Fevers,  the,  in  relation  to  bronchitis,  181. 

,,  ,,  pleurisy,  651. 

Fibroid  defeneration  of  lung,  317. 
,,       induration,  317. 
,,       phthisis,  409,  500. 
Fibroma  of  lung,  872. 
Fibrosis  of  lung,  317. 

,,  ,,      after  pneumonia,  260. 

,,  ,,      syphilitic,  838. 

Fine  hair  crepitation  in  pneumonia,  278. 
Fishbone  in  larynx  of  infant,  30. 
Fistula  in  ano  in  phthisis,  511. 
Fistula,  thoracic,  after  empyema,  738. 
Flat  chest,  453. 
Flesh,  loss  of,  in  phthisis,  459. 
Fluxion,  collateral,  233,  238. 
Foetal  tuberculosis,  451. 
Foetid  empyema,  726. 
Foetor  in  gangrene  of  lun^,  366. 
Fogs,  eflect  of,  on  bronchitis,  113. 
Foreign  bodies  in  larynx,  24. 

course  and  complications,  28. 
diagnosis  of,  29. 
impacted  for  long  time,  29. 
physical  signs  of,  26. 
prognosis  in,  29. 
restHts  of,  27. 

seat  of  impaction,  chic*f,  25. 
symptoms  of,  25. 
tracheotomy  for,  results  of, 

80. 
treatment  of,  29. 
Formic  aldehyde  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  543. 
Frenal  ulcer  m  whooping-cough,  605. 
Friction,  crepitation  a  form  of,  655. 
dry  leather,  655. 
in  dry  pleurisy,  655. 
pleural,  655. 
pleuro-pericardial,  655. 
redux,  667. 
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Galloping  consumption,  494. 
Gangrene  of  the  lung,  366. 

,,    age  in,  368. 

,,    associated   with    phthisis, 
608. 
bacteriology  of,  366. 
complications  in,  373. 
, ,     diagnosis  of,  373. 
,,    etiology  of,  368. 
, ,     fcEtor  in,  366. 
,,     following  pneumonia,  260. 
,,    lesions     associated     with, 

370. 
,,     morbid  anatomy  of,  367. 
physical  signs  of,  371. 
j)rognosi8  of,  373. 
treatment  of,  378. 
Gelatinous  infiltration,  407. 
General  tuberculosis  in  phthisis,  510. 
Glands  discharging  into  air-tubes,  105. 
impact^  in  lar3'^nx,  106. 
pneumothorax,  produced  by  suppurat- 
ing, 106. 
See  also  bronchial  glands. 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  53. 
Going  abroad  in  phthisis,  555. 
Goitre,  aerial,  99. 

common,  97- 
exophthalmic,  99. 
trachea  compressed  by,  97. 
Gonorrhoea  in  relation  to  pleurisy,  652. 
Gout  in  relation  to  asthma,  575. 

bronchitis,  183. 
phthisis,  520. 
pleurisy,  650. 
Granular  kidney  in  phthisis,  520. 
Gray  granulation  of  Bayle,  409. 
Grinders*  phthisis,  198. 
Gruyfere-cheese  lung,  187. 
Gumma  of  lung,  837. 

Harrison's  fuiTow,  200. 
Hay-asthma,  577. 
Hematemesis,  377. 
Hematoma  of  the  pleura,  761. 
Hemoptysis,  375,  466. 

blood  clots  in,  376,  464. 

bronchial,  378. 

diagnosis  of,  376. 

extrinsic,  377. 

fatal,  382,  388. 

forms  of,  375.  381. 

in  abscess  of  lung,  880. 

„  acute    inflammatory    conges- 
tion, 380. 

,,  embolism,  379. 

,,  emphysema,  211. 

,,  gangrene  of  lung,  380. 

,,  hy(K>static  congestion,  232. 

,,  infarct,  379. 

,,  laryngitis  tuberculosa,  81. 

,,  morbus  cordis,  879. 

„  plastic  bronchitis,  172. 

,,  whooping-cough,  604. 

intrinsic,  878. 

laryngeal,  379. 
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HtatM^jtoM,  lunatic 

Hcmoptjiu  ia  itbtLiidj».  ^^O.  ;66.  SIS. 

pfttbolog}-  of,  $92. 
ffiofuAe,  f^rms  of,  SS9. 
prognosU  of,  391. 
muittexit,  3^9. 
niffocstiTe,  SSS. 
trcattneDt  of,  tb»ry  of,  3S^. 
profiue,  393. 
ftli^t,  391. 
with  utriogeDU, 
394. 
derivmtiTes, 

39S. 
dieting,  Z96. 
haemostatics, 

393. 
sedativet, 

394. 
vaacalar  de- 
presBaDti, 
394. 
Hsmorrliage  in  whooping-cough,  604. 

,,  into  meaiifttinum,  107. 

Hmnorrhsgic  plearal  effusion,  759. 

CAiiies  of,  7S9. 
dugnoftbof,  760. 
frec|aency  of,  759. 
prognons  in,  760. 
treatment  of,  760. 
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Hmnothorax,  701. 

diagnosis,  763. 
noil -traumatic,  762. 
prognosis  in,  763. 
results  of,  763. 
signs  of,  763. 
traumatic,  761. 
,.  treatment  of,  764. 

Healed  tuberculosis,  frequency  of,  439. 
Heart,  bronchitis,  effect  of,  on,  128. 
clots  in  empyema,  709. 

,,      pneumonia,  258. 
disease  in  relation  to  phthisis,  516. 

,,  „        pneumonia,  294. 

displacement  of,  in  pleuritic  effusion, 

663. 
failure  in  phthisis,  426,  481. 

,,      pneumonia,  231. 
murmurs,  caused  by  dilatation,  130. 

,,  ,,       displacement,  785. 

venous  congestion,  effect  of,  on,  129. 
Heart-lunf(,  235. 
Hemiplegia  after  empyema,  711. 

,,  in  whooping  cough,  606. 

Hepatic  abscess,  empyema  resembling,  718. 
Hernia  of  lung,  835. 
Hiccough,  829. 

.,        in  imeumonia,  274. 
Hot-baths  in  oronchitis,  141. 

,,        in  pneumonia  of  children,  307. 
House  pneumonia,  250. 
Hydro-pneumothorax,  816. 
Hydrops  ex  vacuo,  674,  757. 
laryngb,  54. 
pleura,  756. 
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Hydrops  pleni*  adi|<ciu^  765,  767. 

„      chyloMtf^  765. 
Hvdrcfthoiax,  756. 

causes  of,  iSo. 
diagnosis  d^  758. 
prqgDoabin,  758. 
sympUMiis  ol^  758. 
tzcatment  of,  759. 
nnilateiml,  757. 
Hydatid  in  Uood  Teasels,  864. 

of  lirer,  emiTema  resembliiig,  713. 
of  long,  860. 

diagnosis  of,  868. 
dnimtion  of,  869. 
frequency  of,  861. 
lunnoptTsis  in,  863,  866. 
physical  signs  ol^  867. 
niptareof^  862. 
treatment  of,  by  drags,  876. 
incision,  871. 
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870. 
Hyperemia  of  lung,  231. 

„  „         oollateial,    causing  bron- 

chitis, 111. 
Hyperesthesia,  general  cutaneous,  in  phthiaia,, 

522. 


ff 


t» 


in  pneumonia,. 
287. 

Hyper-distension  of  lung,  222. 
Hyperpyrexia  in  pneumonia,  265. 
Hypertrophy  of  lung,  compensatoiy,  220. 

complementary,  220. 
displacement  of  bound- 
aries in,  221. 
pleurisy  leading  to,  674. 
vicarious,  220. 
Hypostatic  congestion  of  lung,  231,  240. 

broncho-pneumonia  in^ 

232. 
etiology  of,  233. 
hiemoptysis  in,  232. 
infarct  in,  232. 
results  of,  232. 
Hysterical  paralysis  of  diaphragm,  828. 
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Indsion  for  empyema,  731. 

,,  pneumothorax,  818,  821. 

,,  serous  effusion,  696. 

Induration,  fibroid,  of  lung,  317. 

broncho-pneumonia    leading    to,. 

329. 
gray,  820. 
red,  320. 
slaty,  321. 
Indurative  pneumonia,  primary,  321. 
Infantile  laryngeal  s|)asm,  62. 

,,       stridor,  congenital,  62. 
Infarct,  pulmonary,  351. 

,,        ,,      in  hypostatic  congestion,  232. 
Infiltration,  gelatinous,  407. 
,,  tubercular,  408. 

Inflammation  of  lung,  acute,  245. 
Influenza  in  relation  to  phthisis,  518. 

,,  ,,  pneumonia,  295. 

Inhalations  in  asthma,  596. 
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Sec.  83.]      NEW-GROWTHS   OP  THE   LUNGS  AND  PLEURA.  891 

1.  Complications  on  the  side  of  the  pleura,  e.g.,  pleuritic  thickening  or  pleuritic 
effusion. 

The  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  those  of  affection  of  the  pleura,  and  the 
difficulty  consists  in  determining  the  cause  of  the  pleurisy. 

This  question  is  sometimes  settled  by  the  history,  as  in  the  case  of  osteo- 
sarcoma already  described,  or  by  some  peculiarities  in  the  pleurisy  itself.  Thus 
double  pleurisy  is  always  suspicious,  for  it  probably  depends  upon  a  lesion  which 
can  involve  both  sides,  e.g.,  tubercle ;  if  not  tubercle,  it  is  probably  new-growth. 

A  hsemorrhagic  effusion  is  also  suspicious,  but  it  is  not  conclusive ;  for  in 
many  cases  of  cancer  the  effusion  is  serous  and  not  hsemorrhagic,  and  when  the 
effusion  is  hsemorrhagic,  it  may  equally  well  be  due  to  tubercle  as  to  new-growth. 
The  quantity  of  blood  in  such  efl^sions  varies  greatly.  There  may  not  be  more 
than  enough  to  give  it  a  pink  colour,  or  there  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  look 
almost  like  pure  blood.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  often  bright  in  colour,  as  if  the 
blood  had  not  been  long  mixed  with  the  serum ;  but  as  this  cannot  usually  be 
the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  blood  in  the  pleura  does  not  usually  undergo 
the  colour-changes  so  readily  as  it  does  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  fluid, 
when  drawn  from  the  chest,  may,  however,  be  dark  in  colour,  or  even  almost 
black.  Thus  I  have  withdrawn  an  almost  black  serous  fluid  on  several  occasions 
from  the  pleura  of  an  elderly  man  affected  with  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or 
pleura,  secondary  to  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Empyema  may  occur  with  cancer,  but  it  is  rare. 

2.  The  complications  in  the  lung  often  cause  still  greater  difficulties  of 
diagnosis,  viz.,  oedema,  inflammatory  consolidation,  and  breaking  down. 

Owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  thro»igh  the  tubes,  the  voice- 
and  breath-sounds  are  deficient,  and  the  signs  are  suggestive  of  effusion,  from 
which  the  diagnosis  is  often  impossible  except  by  the  needle.  Even  then  the 
conclusion  drawn  may  be  wrong,  as  in  a  case  I  have  quoted,  where  the  general 
conditions  seemed  to  point  to  an  empyema,  and  when  the  needle  was  inserted,  pus 
was  withdra>\Ti ;  an  incision  was  made,  but  only  a  drachm  or  two  of  pus  obtained. 

The  post-mortem  showed  that  there  was  no  empyema ;  that  the  pus  had  come 
from  a  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  lung,  the  result  of  secondary  changes  produced 
by  the  new-growth  at  the  root. 

The  rise  of  temperature  associated  with  many  of  these  complications  greatly 
complicates  the  diagnosis,  for  it  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  empyema  (as  in  the 
case  just  mentioned)  or  of  phthisis. 

In  respect  of  phthisis,  due  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  of  the 
history  and  general  character  of  the  disease,  often  enables  the  correct  diagnosis 
to  be  made.  The  examination  of  the  sputum  may  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived 
at,  by  the  discovery,  in  the  one  case,  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  in  the  other  of 
portions  of  growth ;  but  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
only,  and  remains  uncertain  until  the  post-maiiem  examination. 

DURATION. — The  average  duration  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  is 
short.  In  the  case  of  cancer,  secondary  growths  within  the  thorax  are  among 
the  latest  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  life  is  rarely  prolonged  beyond  a  few 
weeks. 

In  secondary  sarcoma  the  disease  sometimes  runs  a  very  rapid  course  and 
sometimes  a  very  slow  one.  Thus  death  may  occur  within  a  Very  few  weeks  of 
the  first  onset  of  symptoms.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  may  not  become  serious 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  in  the  cases  quoted,  in  which  two  and  a  half  years  in  one 
case  and  four  years  in  another  elapsed  from  the  removal  of  the  primary  tumour. 
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UDg,  carcinoma  of,  882. 

camified,  644. 

cavities  in,  410. 

cirrhosis  of,  817,  409. 

coccidiosis  of,  859. 

elasticity  of,  775. 

enchondroma  of,  873. 

excavation,  chronic,  of,  502. 

fibroid  degeneration  of,  817. 
„      inaiiration  of,  317. 

fibroma  of,  872. 

fibrosis  of,  317. 

gangrene  of,  366. 

cumma  of,  837. 

heart,  the,  235. 

hernia  of,  835. 

hydatids  of,  860. 

hyper-distension  of,  232. 

lipoma  of,  873. 

lobes  of,  in  relation  to  chest  walls,  3. 

lymphatics  of,  7. 

mucor  corymbifer  in,  859. 

mycosis  of,  840. 

nerves  of,  10. 

new-growths  of,  872. 

oidium  albicans  in,  859. 

osteoma  of,  870 

paralysis  of,  223. 

perforation  of,  by  empyema,*704. 

relaxed,  222. 

root  of,  10. 

rupture  of,  experimental,  223. 

,,      traumatic,  not  always  causing 
pneumothorax,  7/4. 

sarcoma  of,  874. 

streptococcus  of,  854. 

syphilis  of,  836. 

weight  of,  2. 

,,         in  pneumonia,  256. 
Lupus  in  relation  to  phthisis,  520. 
Lymphangitis  pulmonalLs,  315. 
Lymphatics  of  lungs,  7. 
Lysis  in  pneumonia,  268. 

Madeira  for  the  phthisical,  560. 
Malarial  pneumonia,  296. 
Mania  in  pneimionia,  292. 
Measles,  laryngitis  in,  37. 

relation  of,  to  phthisis,  518. 
,,  pneumonia,  295. 

,,  whooping-cough,  609. 

Median  position   of  vocal    corns,  conditions 

causing,  65. 
Mediastinum,  abscess  of,  106. 

affections  of,  in  association  with 

empyema,  707. 
emphysema  of,  107. 
haemorrhage  in,  107. 
tumour  of,  pressing  on  trachea, 
102. 

Melancholia  in  pneumonia,  292. 
Membranous  laryngitis  (diphtheritic),  39. 

age  in,  40. 
chronic,  47. 
complications  of,  45. 
course  of,  44. 
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Membranous  laryngitis,  death,  causes  of,  in,  45 
,,  duration  of,  44. 

,,  mortality  of,  51. 

I  ,,  pathology  of,  41. 

pneumonia  in  relation  t^, 

295. 
prognosis  of,  47. 
quarantine  in,  52. 
soquele  of,  46. 
sex  in,  40. 
symptoms  of,  43. 
treatment  of,  49. 

antitoxin,  50. 
during      con- 
valescence, 
51. 
eflfect  on  mor- 
tality of,  51. 
,,  intubation, 

49. 
, ,  tracheotomy, 

49. 
primary  tracheal,  47. 
^leningitis  after  empyema,  709. 
,,  ,,     pneumonia,  292. 

,,         tubercular  in  phthisis,  510. 
Menstniation  in  phthisis,  519. 

,,  vicarious,  and  haemoptysis,  380. 

Mercury  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  542. 
Metallic  tinkling  in  pneumothorax,  789. 
Metapneumonic  empyema,  290. 
Metastatic  pneumonia,  312,  823. 
Miliary  tuberculosis,  acute,  495,  510. 
Mitral  disease,  congestion  of  lungs  in,  235. 
Morbus  coixiis,  bronchitis  due  to,  179. 

,,         ,,      in  relation  to  pneumonia,  293. 
Mortality  in  bronchitis,  116. 
empyema,  712. 
gangrene  of  lung,  116,  373. 
membranous  lar^'ngitis,  51. 
phthisis,  442. 

,,        diminution  in,  446. 
pleurisy,  647. 
pneumonia,  303. 
pneumothorax,  795. 
whooping-cough,  611. 
Motions,  grass  green,  in  pneumonia,  284. 
Mucor  corymbifer  in  lung,  859. 
Murmurs,  cardiac,  due  to  dilatation,  130. 

,,        displacement        of 
heart,  663^ 
tricuspid,  130. 
venous,    produced    by    pressure    of 
enlarged  bronchial  glands,  105. 
Mycosis  of  lung,  840. 
Myoidema,  840. 
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Narcotics  in  bronchitis,  142. 

Neck,  emphysema  of,  101. 

Necrosis  of  cartilages  of  air- tubes,  70. 

Nephritis,  acute,  in  pneumonia,  292. 

Nerves  of  lung,  10. 

Nervous  diseases  in  relation  to  phthisis,  522. 

,,  to  pneumonia, 

298. 

of  larynx,  56. 
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Neuritis,  periplieral,  in  phthisis,  522, 
Neuroses,  hysterical,  516. 
New-growth  of  bronchial  glands,    104. 
New-growths  of  lung  and  pleura,  872. 

complications  of,  in  lung, 

891. 
,,  in  pleura, 

891. 
diagnosis  of,  890. 
duration  of,  891. 
fatality  of,  892. 
forms  of,  872. 

cancer,  877. 
enchondroma, 

878. 
fibroma,  872. 
lipoma,  873. 
osteoma,  873. 
sarcoma,  874,  875. 
in  mediastinum,  102. 
physical  signs  of,  889. 
symptoms  of,  887. 
treatment  of,  892 
New  Zealand  for  the  phthisical,  561. 
Night  sweats  in  phthisis,  460. 
Nitre  in  asthma,  595. 
Nitrite  of  amyl,  594. 
Nitro-glvcerine,  594. 
Nummular  sputum  in  phthisis,  463. 

Obstruction  of  air-tubes,  20,  97. 
Obstruction,  respiratory,  in  nose,  19. 

,,  ,,  pharjmx,  19. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis,  53. 

lung,  acute,  causes  of,  242. 
,,     chronic,  242. 

hypostatic,  231,  240. 
solid,  240. 
(Edematous  laryngitis,  55. 

diagnosis  of,  56. 
pathology,  55. 
symptoms,  56. 
treatment,  56. 
(Esophageal  pouches,  100. 
(Esophagus,  foreign  bodies  in,  101. 

new-growth     of,     pressing      on 

trachea,  101. 
perforated  by  empyema,  707. 
tubercular     ulceration     of,      in 
phthisis,  423. 
Oi'dium  albicans  in  lung,  859. 
One-day  pneumonia,  301. 
0{)en-air  treatment  of  phthisis,  564. 
Opium  in  asthma,  592. 

„       whooping-cough,  615, 
Osteo-arthropatliy,  pulmonary,  498. 
Osteoma  of  lung,  873. 
0»teo-sarcoma  of  lung,  875. 
Otitis  media  in  pneumonia,  292. 
Overcrowding  in  relation  to  phthisis,  441. 

PachTdermia  laryngis,  34. 

Palate,   tubercular  mceration  of,  in  phthisis, 

425, 
ParacentesiSy  dry,  669. 

,,  empyema  treated  by,  741. 
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Paracentesis,  pneumothorax  treated  by,  818. 
Paralysis  abductor,  65, 

hysterical,  828. 

of  diaphragm,  830, 

of  lung,  223,  239, 
Paralytic  thorax,  453. 
Parotid  abscess  after  empyema,  709. 

,,  ,,        pneumonia,  292, 

Pearly  sputum,  160. 
Perflation,  empyema  treated  by,  745, 
Perforation  of  mtestine  in  phthisis,  510. 
Peribronchitis  fibrosa,  318. 
Pericardial  effusion  pressing  on  root  of  lung, 

107. 
Pericarditis  in  empyema,  707. 

,,  pneumonia,  291. 

Perichondritis  of  larynx,  72. 

diagnosis  of,  73. 
prognosis  in,  73. 
symptoms  of,  72. 
treatment  of,  73. 
of  trachea  and  bronchi,  74. 
Periodic  respiration,  61 7. 
Peripheral  neuritis  in  phthisis,  522. 
Peripneumonia,  312. 

,,  notha,  155. 

Peritoneum,  empyema  bursting  into,  707. 
Peritonitis,  tubercular,  in  phthisis,  510. 
Pertussis,  600. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  in  neck,  101. 
Phlegmorrhagia  pulmonum,  160. 
Phthisis,  494. 

acute,  prognosis  of,  533. 

Addison's  disease  in,  522. 

age  in  relation  to,  455. 

albuminuria  in,  486. 

alcoholism  in,  521. 

amyloid  disease  in,  511. 

antiseptics  in,  542. 

aphonia  in,  508. 

appetite  in,  483. 

apyrexial,  458. 

arsenic  in,  543. 

attendants,  infection  of,  in,  437. 

l)asic,  414, 

bedsores  in,  512, 

blood  in,  487. 

blood-casts  in,  464. 

bowels  in,  484. 

Bright's  disease  in,  520. 

bronchial  atresia  in,  418. 
,,        casts  in,  464. 
,,        glands  in,  419. 

bronchiectasis  in,  418. 

bronchitis  in,  514, 

broncho-pneumonia  in,  514, 

broncho-pueumonic,  499, 

bucco-pharyngeal,     tuberculosis   in, 
421, 

calcareous  masses  in  sputum  of,  465* 

cancer,  relation  of,  to,  517, 

cattle,  infection  of  man  from,  431. 

children's,  454. 

chronic,  499. 

,,        prognosis  in,  532. 

climate  in,  440,  552. 
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Phthisis,  clubbing  in,  488. 

complementary  emphysema  in,  418. 
complications  of,  505. 

acute     pulmonary    tuber- 
culosis, 510. 
amyloid  disease,  511. 
aphonia,  508. 
bedsores,  512. 
fistula,  511. 
gangrene  of  lung,  508. 
eeneral  tuberculosis,  510. 
laryngitis,  509. 
miscellaneous      affections, 

512. 
perforation    of   intestines, 

510. 
pleuritic  effusion,  507. 
pneumothorax,  506. 

,,  latent,  507. 

thrombosis  of  femoral  vein, 

512. 
tubercular  meningitis,  510. 
{peritonitis,  510. 
ulceration     of 
bowel,  510. 
cough  in,  461. 

,,         treatment  of,  547. 
course  of,  523. 
creasote  in,  543. 
cyanosis  in,  480. 
aeath,  modes  of,  in,  525. 
diabetes  mellitus  and,  523. 
diagnosis  of,  527. 
diarrhoea  in,  485. 

,,  treatment  of,  550. 

diathesis  in,  452. 
duodenum,  tubercular  ulceration  of, 

in,  423. 
duration  of,  523. 
dy8i)eptic,  483. 
dysphagia  in,  484. 
dyspncea  in,  480. 
empyema  in,  213. 
etiolo^  of,  427. 
fever  m,  456. 

,,        treatment  of,  545. 
fevers,  si)ecific,  in  relation  to,  517. 
fibroid,  409,  500. 
fistula  in,  511. 
florida,  499. 
formic  aldehyde,   treatment  of,   by, 

543. 
forms  of,  494. 

acute,  533. 
chronic,  748. 
galloping,  494. 
subacute,  748. 
galloping,  494. 

gangrene  of  lung  in,  418,  508. 
general  condition  in  relation  to,  427, 
444. 
,,        generative  system  in,  487. 
„        gout  in  relation  to,  520. 
,,       grinders',  198. 
,,       guaiacol,  treatment  of,  by,  548. 
M        hsemoptoe  (ab),  515. 
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Phthisis,  haemoptysis  in,  466. 

,,  relation  to,  as  causing^ 

515. 
hair  in,  488. 
hand  in,  488. 

health,  feeble,  in  relation  to,  517. 
heart  in,  426. 

,,     disease  of,  in  relation  to,  516. 
history  of,  899. 
hypertrophy  of  lung,  complementary^ 

m,  418,  477. 
infection  from  cattle,  431. 
,,       from  man,  435. 
,,        from  man  to  man,  486. 
influenza,  relation  of,  to,  518. 
inheritance  in,  449. 
injection,  intra-laryngeal  treatment 
of,  by,  544. 
, ,         intra-pulmonary  treatiu  en  t 
of,  oy,  544. 
institutions,  phthisis  in,  487. 
kidney  disease,  relation  of,  to,  521. 
lactation,  relation  of,  to,  519. 
laryngitis  in,  509. 
latent,  504. 

lead  poisoning  in  relation  to,  620. 
lip,  tuberculosis  of,  in,  424. 
liver,  amyloid,  in,  426. 

cirrhosb  of,  in  relation  to,  426. 
fatty,  in,  425. 
tubercular,  in,  426. 
loss  of  flesh  in,  459. 
lupus  in  relation  to,  520. 
measles,  relation  of,  to,  518. 
meningitis,  tubercidar,  in,  510. 
menstruation  in,  519. 
mercury  in  treatment  of,  542. 
millstone-makers*,  198. 
miners*,  197. 
mortality  of,  442,  444,  454. 

,,  diminution  of,  446. 

murmurs  in,  cardiac,  483. 

,,  subclavian,  482. 

myoidema  in,  491. 
nerve  diseases  in  relation  to,  521. 
nervous  system  in,  486. 
night  sweats  in,  460. 

,,  ,,        treatment  of,  541. 

occu]>ation,  relation  of,  to,  444. 
oesophagus,  tubercular  ulceration  of^ 

in,  423. 
open-air  treatment  of,  554. 
over-crowding  in  relation  to,  441. 
pain  in  chest  in,  480. 

,,  on  oouehing  in,  462. 

palate,   tubercular  ulceration  of,  in^ 

424. 
{Miroxysnial  coughing  in,  462. 
})athology  of,  401. 

,,        associated,  of,  417. 
perforation  of  intestines  in,  510. 
peritonitis,  tubercular,  in,  510. 
physical  signs  of,  469,  479. 
pleura,  tul^role  of,  in,  420. 
pleurisy,  relation  of,  to,  514. 
pleuritic  effusion  in,  420,  507. 
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Phthisis,  pneumouia,  acute,  in,  513. 
pneumonic,  acute,  499. 
pneumothorax  in,  421,  506. 

,,  latent,  in,  507. 

population,  density  of,  in  relation  to, 

441. 
potters*,  198. 

pregnancy  in  relation  to,  519. 
preventive,  treatment  of,  540. 
prognosis  of,  in  general,  581. 
,,  acute,  533. 

„  chronic,  532. 

prophylaxis  of,  536. 
pulse  in,  481. 

relation  of,  to  Addison's  disease,  522. 
age,  453. 
alcoholism,  521. 
Bright's  disease,  520. 
bronchitis,  514. 
broncho  •  pneumonia, 

514. 
cancer,  517. 
climate,  440. 
density  of  population, 

441. 
diabetes  mellitus,  523. 
diathesis,  452. 
emphysema,  213. 
empyema,  526. 
feebfe  health,  517. 
fevers,  specific,  517. 
general    condition    of 

health,  444. 
gout,  520. 
hsemoptysis,  515. 
heart  disease,  516. 
influenza,  518. 
inheritance,  449. 
lactation,  519. 
lead-poisoning,  520. 
lupus,  520. 
measles,  518. 
menstruation,  519. 
nervous  diseases,  521. 
occupation,  444. 
pleurisy,  514. 
pneumonia,  293,  513. 
,,  pregnancy,  519. 

race,  439. 
, ,  renal  disease,  520. 

, ,  rheumatic  fever,  520. 

,,  sex,  455. 

.,  syphilis,  516. 

, ,  typhoid  fever,  518. 

, ,  unsanitary  conditions, 

445. 
rigors  in,  461. 
sanatoria  treatment  of,  554. 
sex  in  relation  to,  455. 
shivering  in,  458. 
signs,  general,  of,  456. 
,,     physical,  of,  469. 
skin  in^  487. 
spleen  m,  426. 

spread,  mode  of,  in  lung,  415. 
sputum  in,  462. 
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Phthisis,  sputum  in,  constituents  of,  463. 

stomach,  tubercular  ulceration  of,  in^ 

423. 
strength,  loss  of,  in,  460. 
subclavian  murmur  in,  482. 
suppuration  of  lung  in,  418. 
surgical  operations  for,  545. 
sweating,  night  or  sleep,  in,  460. 

,,  ,,    treatment  of,  546. 

syphilis  in  relation  to,  516. 
syphilitic,  516,  839. 
thrombosis  of  veins  in,  427,  512. 
tongue,  tubercular  ulceration  of,  in^ 

421. 
treatment  of,  536. 

,,  antiseptic,  542,  544. 

climatic,  551,  554. 
open-air,  554. 
preventive,  540. 
surgical,  545. 
therapeutic,  540. 
by  arsenic,  543. 
creasote,  543. 
formic  aldehyde, 

543. 
guaiacol,  543. 
mercury,  642. 
tuberculin,  540. 
treatment  of  cough  in,  547. 

diarrhoea  in,  550. 
fever  in,  545. 
sweating  in,  546. 
,,  vomiting  in,  549. 

tubercular  ulceration  of  air-tubes  in, 

418. 
bucco-phaiynz  in, 

424. 
duodenum  in,  428. 
intestine  in,  421. 
oesophagusin,  42d» 
stomach  in,  421. 
tuberculin  treatment  of,  540. 
tuberculosis,  acute  pulmonary,  510. 

,,  genera),  in,  510. 

typhoid  fever,  diagnosis  of,  from,  518. 
ulceration,  tubercular,  510. 
unsanitary  surroundings  in  relation  to, 

445. 
urine  in,  485. 

vaccination  in  relation  to,  517. 
valve-shock  in,  482. 
veins,  thrombosis,  of,  427,  512. 
vomiting,  483. 
Pigeon-breast,  result  of  atelectasis,  230. 
Pilocarpine  in  asthma,  593. 
Pituitary  catarrh,  160. 
Plastic  bronchitis,  167. 

acute  form  of,  174. 
associated  lesions  of,  169. 
asthma  resembling,  178. 
cases  of,  177. 
casts  in,  168. 
chronic,  175. 
diagnosiB  of,  176. 
duration  of,  175. 
etiology  of,  170. 
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Plastic  bronchitis,  hienioptysis  in,  172. 

jMitholo^  of,  169. 
I>ix>gno8Ls  of,  175. 
results  of,  170. 
signs  of,  168. 
symptoms  of,  171. 
temperature  in,  173. 
treatment  of,  178. 
Pleura,  625. 

actinomycosis  of,  841,  852. 
anatomy  of,  9. 
cancer  of,  885. 

classification  of  affections  of,  637. 
cohesion  between  layers  of,  775. 
effusion  into,  in  phthisis,  420. 
hsematoma  of,  761. 
new-growth  of,  872. 
syphilis  of,  836. 
Pleurisy,  acute  inflammatory,  640. 

efft^ct  on    adjacent    organs, 

643. 
etiology  of,  646. 
injury  causing,  650. 
latent,  656. 
moitality  of,  646. 
I)athology  of,  641. 
relation  to  Bright*s  disease, 
650. 

gonorrhoea,  651. 
gout,  650. 
rheumatic  fever,  651. 
specific  fevers,  651. 
syphilis,  651. 
tubercle,  652. 
results,  pathological,  of,  645. 
diaphragmatic,  750. 
double,  753. 
dry,  640. 

diagnosis  of,  657. 
etiology  of,  646. 
onset  of,  656. 
I>athology  of,  640. 
physicalsigns  of,  654. 
seat  of,  657. 
symptoms  of,  654. 
tem|>eratui'e  in,  656. 
treatment  of,  658. 
hfemorrhagic,  759. 
jwlymorphic,  514. 
relation  to  phthisis,  514. 

,,         pneumonia,  289,  293. 
tubercular,  746. 

bacteriology  of,  747. 
clinical  types  of,  748. 
acute,  748. 
chronic,  748. 
subacute,  748. 
with  empyema,  749. 
serous  effusion, 

748. 
thickening,  749. 
diagnosis  of,  747. 
pathology  of,  746. 
treatment  of,  750. 
Pleuritic  effusion,  serous,  668. 

bronchial  breathing  in,  665. 
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Pleuritic  efiTusion,  bruit  de  |>ot  feU  in,  665. 

,,    cardiac  murmurs,  from  displace- 
ment in,  663. 
,,     clotting  in  heart  in,  678. 
,,    complications  of,  678. 
, ,    consequences  on  affected  lung  of, 

665. 
,,  ,,      opposite  lung  of^  666. 

,,    contraction  of  side  after,  672. 
, ,     death  in,  cause  of,  675. 
,,  ,,      mode  of,  675. 

,,  ,,      sudden,  675. 

, ,    diagnosis  between,  and  empyema, 

668,  679. 
,,  ,,  ,,    and  pneimionia, 

305. 
, ,     displacement  of  heart  in,  663. 

„  ,,     oigans  after,  672. 

If  ff  during,  661. 

,,     duration  of,  674. 
,,     effect  of,  on  adjacent  organs,  463. 
, ,     etiology  of,  646. 
,,     intra-pieural  tension  in,  633. 
,,     kinking  of  vena  cava  in,  663. 
,,     mortality  of,  675. 
,,     jMitholo^  of,  642. 
, ,     prognosis  of,  678. 
, ,     rate  of  effusion  in,  670. 
, ,     signs,  physical,  of,  in  general,  659. 

Urce,  660. 
,,        „  ,,  moderate,  659. 

,,     skodaic  resonance  in,  665. 
,,     temperature  in,  671. 
,,     treatment  of,  681. 

„     by  free  incision,  696. 
|)aracentesis,  688. 
, ,    contra-indications 

to,  685. 
,,     death,  sudden,  in, 

694. 
,,     frequency   of,    in 

general,  685. 
, ,     indications      for, 
684. 
„    for  stopping, 
689. 
, ,    mode  of  operation, 

688. 
,,     operation,  687. 
,,     physical        signs 

after,  694. 
,,     place  of  puncture 

for,  688. 
, ,     pneumothorax 

after,  695. 
,,     results  of,  698. 
,,    risks  of,  689. 
,,    rupture    of    lung 

during,  687. 
,,    syphonage,  687. 
„     treatment     after, 
698. 
„     with  phthisis,  507. 
, ,    with  pneumothorax,  often  serous, 
798. 
Pleuritis  sicca,  ef,  pleuiisy,  dry,  640. 
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Pleuro-pneumonia,  245. 
Pneumatic  treatment  of  emphysema,  216. 
Pneumatocele,  99. 

Pneumatograms  in  emphysema,  209. 
Pneumonia — acute,  croupous,   lobar,   pleuro-, 

245. 
abscess  of  lung  after,  259. 
age,  effect  of,  on  prognosis  in, 

301. 
a^d,  in,  300. 
albuminuria  in,  285. 
alcohol  in  treatment  of,  308,  809. 
alcoholics  in,  297. 
antipyretics  in  treatment  of,  307. 
antitoxin  treatment  of,  306. 
ai>ex,  299. 
,,     greater    frequency  of,   in 
children,  258. 
aphasia  in  course  of,  287. 
apyretic,  265. 
arterial  tension  in,  280. 
bacteriology  of,  248. 
bathing,  cold,  in  treatment  of, 

307. 
bleeding  in,  in  treatment  of,  808. 
blood,  changes  in,  in,  282. 
bronchitis  in,  279,  290,  293. 

,,         diagnosis  from,  805. 
broncho- pneumonia,      diagnosis 

from,  305. 
bruit  de  pot  fele  in,  277. 
catfeine  in  treatment  of,  310. 
cardiac  clotting  in,  258,  292. 
,,      failure  in,  281. 
,,         ,,      treatment  of,  303. 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  287. 
children  in,  300. 
chlorides  in  urine  in,  285. 
cold  baths  in,  307. 
complications  of,  259,  288. 
congestion,   general,    of  lungs, 
preceding,  279. 
,,  hyiK)static,  in,  279. 

cough  in,  273. 
course  of,  260. 
cradling  in,  307. 
crisis  in,  265. 

critical  discharges  in,  269. 
duration  of,  268. 
hsemorrhage  at   time  of, 

267. 
lysis,  relative  frequency  of, 

and,  268. 
oedema  of  lung  at  time  of, 

267. 
one  hour,  268. 
pneumococcus,  relation  of, 
to,  270. 
critical  days  in,  269. 

,,     discharges  in,  265. 
death  in,  302. 
„     risks     of,     during     con- 
valescence, 308. 
„     decubitus  in,  273. 
delirium  in,  286,  302. 
,,       treatment  of,  311. 
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Pneumonia — acute  {contintted). 

,,     delirium  tremens  in,  305. 

, ,     diagnosis  of,  304. 

,,    diarrhoea  in,  283. 

,,     diet  in,  306. 

, ,     digestive  system  in,  283. 

,,     digitalis  in,  310. 

,,     diphtheria,  relation  of,  to,  295. 

,,    drinkers,  of,  300. 

,,     embolism  in,  298. 

, ,    emphysema  in  relation  to,  213,. 

293. 
,,     endocarditis  in,  291. 
„     epidemic,  249. 
,,     epidemic  meningitis  in  relation 

to,  293. 
,,    fevers,  specific,  diagnosis  from, 

305. 
,,         ,,      relation  to,  of,  247,  295. 
,,     fibrosis  following,  260. 
, ,     forms  of,  298. 

aged,  in,  300. 
apex,  299. 
cnildren,  in,  300. 
drinkers,  in,  300. 
relapsing,  299. 
wandering,  299. 
,,     frequency  of,  245. 
, ,    gangrene  of  lung  after,  260. 
,,    granular  kidney  and,  285. 
,,    green  ffrass  motions  in,  283. 
, ,     heada^e  in,  286. 
,,     heart,  in,  258. 

,,    dilatation  of,  281. 

, ,     disease,  in  relation  to,  294. 

,,     failure  in,  281. 
, ,    hepatisation,  gray  and  red,  254. 
, ,    heri>es  in,  appearing  after  crisis^ 

288. 
date  of,  288. 
position  of,  288. 
,,    hiccough  in,  274. 
,,     history  of,  311. 
,,     house,  250. 
,,    hyperffisthesia,    cutaneous,    in, 

289. 
,,     hyperpyrexia  in,  265. 
,,     ice  in  treatment  of,  310. 
,,    incubation  period  of,  253. 
,,     infarct  in,  298. 
,,    infection,  direct,  in,  251. 
,,    influenza  in  relation  to,  295. 
,,    injury  in  relation  to,  298. 
,,     insomnia  in,  286. 
,,  ,,       treatment  of,  311. 

,,    interstitial  changes,  following, 

260. 
,,    jaundice  in,  283. 
, ,    kidney  disease  in  relation  to,  294. 
„         ,,     granular,  in,  285. 
,,    lysis,  termination  of,  by,  268. 
, ,     malaria  in  relation  to,  296. 
,,     mania  in,  293. 
,,    measles  in  relation  to,  295. 
,,    melancholia  in,  293. 
„    meningitis  in,  292. 
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morUlit^  at,  SOS. 


>u  w  «ffe,  S04. 
compiMationi, 
304. 
.    extent,  804. 
,     ■rat,  301. 


gats  gnfa,  in. 


nanncica  in  ursioieDL  of,  311. 
,  nephritis,  Knit«,  in,  293. 
,  nerroas  diMuca  in,  298. 
,     o^enu  of  lung  kt  time  of  ciiois 

of,  287. 
,    one-d.y,  301. 


ifganii 
"   307. 


a  tiMtmcDt  of. 


I,  270, 


,,    tmtmciit  of,  307,  310. 
I«rotid  abscess  in,  292. 
I*rtB  of  luDg  attacked  in,  387. 
|>atholc«y  of,  253. 
IwrioatiBtia  in,  291. 
phthisis  in  relation  to,  S93,  305. 
plague,  312. 
plpuriay  in,  28S. 

„        relalioD  of,  to,  29E. 
l>leuritic  elfustDu  in.  2S9,  305. 
pnenmothonii  in,  291. 
precritifal  drop  in  lemperatan 
of,  264. 
,     pregnancy  in  relation  to,  298. 
ire  treatment  of,  308. 
is  of,  301. 

n  relation  to  age,  301. 
„     delirium,  302. 
, ,     rate  of  breath- 
ing, 302. 
— 'b  of   jmlw, 


Pnenmonit — acnte  (emd'ioaf). 

„       „    nktion   to   anphrseais,    313, 
298. 
„  „     feren,  the  specific,  39Sl 

h(«rt  disease,  394. 


I,  295. 


i«epir«tion' 


298. 

phtbisiB,  298,  613. 
pleurisy,  293. 
pregnancy,  208. 
rhennutic  feTer,  294. 
wartet  fever.  395. 
typhoid  fever,  295. 


rhenmatic  fever  and,  2(11, 
rigor  in,  2fl3. 

smlet  fever  in  relation  to,  295. 
eeaaon  in  relation  to,  245. 
MI  in  relation  to,  215. 
Bbivcrilig  in,  288. 
signs,  nhydcal,  of,  283. 
akin  in,  287. 

,,  gangrene  of,  288. 

„    emptiona  in,  288. 

„  „     disarawaiance  of,  at 

cnsis,  288. 
,,     erythema,  288. 
,,    herpes,  288. 

,,  „     pemphigus,  288. 

skodaie  resonance  in,  277. 


amount  of,  275. 
bile  .stained,  275. 
hxmorrhagic,  i;75. 
in  relation  to  pnigaoua. 
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Pneumonia — acute  {continued), 

thrombosis  of  heart  in,  258. 
treatment  of,  306. 

alcohol  in,  808, 
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309. 

antipyretics   in, 
307. 

antitoxine  in,  306. 

baths  in,  307. 

bleeding  in,  308. 

caffeine  in,  310. 

cold  baths,  spong- 
ing, etc.,  in, 
307. 

cradling  in,  307. 

diet  in,  306. 

digitalis  in,  310. 

ice  in,  310. 

narcotics  in,  311. 

oxygen  in,  309. 

preventive,  306. 

stimulants  in, 
306,  309. 

strophanthus  in, 
310. 

symptomatic,  306. 
tremors  in,  302. 
tympanites  in,  287. 
typhoid  fever  in  relation  to,  295. 
typhoid  state,  the,  in,  302. 
urea  in,  284. 
urine  in,  284. 
vomiting  in,  283. 
wandering,  299. 

weights  of  lungs  in,  256. 
Pneumonia  alba,  836. 

caseating,  407. 
chronic,  320. 

alveolar,  320. 
interstitial,  320. 
lobar,  320. 
forms  of,  320. 
desquamative,  323,  407. 
dissecans,    empyema   leading    to, 

708. 
lobar,  245. 
metastatic,  323. 

,,         abscesses  in,  313. 
pleura,  245. 

primary  indurative,  321 
serosa,  234. 
Pneumococcus,  the,  248,  270. 

relation   to   crisis,    in   pneu- 
monia, 270. 
empyema,  290,  715. 
Pneumo-paresis,  233,  239. 
Pneumo-Koniosis,  192. 

analysis,  chemical,  of  lungs, 

198. 
forms  of,  197. 
history  of,  192. 
])athology  of,  193. 
signs,  physical,  of,  196. 
symptoms  of,  195. 
,,  treatment  of,  199. 

Pneumono- mycoses,  840. 
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Pneumothorax,  767. 

abscess,  subphrenic,  diagnosis 

from,  813. 
air,  composition  of,  in,  794. 
air-contaming  viscera,  rupture 

of,  causing,  774. 
amphoric  breathing  in,  787. 
bell  sound  in,  787. 
bruit  de  fistule  in,  789. 
causes  of,  768. 

emphysema,  769. 
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empyema,  768. 
injury,  772. 
phthisis,  768. 
respiratory     efforts, 

violent,  770. 
rupture    of  air-con- 
taining      viscera 
other  than  lungs, 
774. 
cavity  in  lung,  diagnosis  from, 

811. 
chest  wall,   rare  after   punc- 
tured wounds  of,  772. 
chest  wall,  rare  after  fractured 

rib,  773. 
chest  wall,  not  always  follow- 
ing ojien  wounds  of,  778. 
clos^,  806. 
collapse  in,  781. 
consequences,  physiological,  of, 

777. 
death,  causes  of,  in,  797. 
decubitus  in,  783. 
diagnosis  of,  810. 

from  cavity  in   lung, 
811. 
ru])ture  of  diaphragm, 

812. 
stomach     resonance, 

811. 
subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema, 812. 
subph  renic     abscess, 
813. 
diaphragm,   rupture  of,  diag- 
nosis of,  from,  812. 
displacement  of  organs  in,  778, 
784. 
diminution  of  respira- 
tory capacity  from, 
779. 
effect  of,  on  opposite 

lung,  778. 
explanation  of,  778. 
double,  809. 
dulness,  much  fluid  in  pleura 

without,  in,  786. 
duration  of,  795. 
effusion  in,  793. 

purulent,  805. 
serous,  802. 
without  any,  800. 
emphysema  as  cause  of,  768. 
,,        subcutaneous,  diag- 
nosis from,  812. 
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Pneumothorax,  empyema  as  cause  of,  768. 

etiology  of,  768. 
fistule,  bruit  de,  in,  789. 
fluid,  mucli,  without  dulness, 

786. 
forms  of,  806. 

closed,  806. 

double,  809. 

healthy,  in  apparently, 

808. 
latent,  807. 
open,  806. 
partial,  806. 
recurrent,  809. 
valvular,  806. 
fractured  rib,  rare  after,  773. 
healthy,  in  apitarently,  808. 
heart,  displacement  of,  in,  784. 
history  of,  767. 
hydro,  816. 
incision,  by  free,  treatment  of, 

818,  821. 
injury    of    chest   walls,    not 
always  causing,  773. 
,,        of  lun^,   not  always 
causing,  774. 
latent,  507,  807. 
liver,  displacement  of,  in,  784. 
lung,  laceration  of,  not  always 

causing,  774. 
mechanism  of,  774. 
metallic  tinkling  in,  789. 
mortality  of,  795. 
onset  of,  780. 
open,  806. 
pain  in,  781. 

})aracentesis,  treatment  of,  by, 
818. 
,,  afti«r,  695. 

I>artial,  781,  806. 
patholo^pr,  789. 
perforation   in  lung,   seut  of, 

791. 
phthisis  in   relation  to,   421, 

506,  768. 
])leural  tension  in,  629. 
])ncumonia  and,  291. 
prognosis  of,  798. 

in  respect  of  danger 

to  life,  798. 
in  resi)ect  of  dura- 
tion of  life,  799. 
in     respect    of    re- 
covery, 799. 
pulse  in,  782. 
punctured  wound  of  chest  wall, 

rare  after,  772. 
I)yo-,  817. 

recovery  from,  without  effusion, 

800. 
,,  with    purulent, 

806. 
,,  with  serous,  802. 

recurrent,  809. 

respiratory    capacity,   diminu- 
tion of,  from,  779. 
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Pneumothorax,  respiratory  effort,    producing^ 

770. 

rib,  fractured,  rarely  causing, 
773. 

rupture  of  dia])hragm,    diag- 
nosis from,  812. 

rupture  of  other  air-containing 
viscera  causing,  774. 

signs,  nhysical,  of,  783. 

stomacn    resonance,    diagnosis 
from,  811. 

subi)hrenic   abscess,    diagnosis 
from,  813. 

succussion  in,  788. 

symptoms  of,  780. 

tem^)erature  in,  782. 

tension,  intrapleural,  in,  629. 

third  attack  of,  801. 

treatment  of,  814. 

early  stage  of,  814. 
later  stages  of,  816. 
hydro-,  816. 
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nyo-,  817. 
hy     incision. 
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818, 

821. 

{>aracentesis,  818. 
tuberculin  treatment  in  associa- 
tion with  subsequent^  803. 
valvular,  806. 

viscera,  rupture  of  other  air- 
containing,  causing,  774. 
wounds  of  chest  wall  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by,  772,  778. 
wounds  of  lung  not  necessarily 
followed  by,  774. 
Polymorphic  pleurisy,  717. 
Poly-orrhomenitis,  749. 
Polypoid  tubercular  vegetations,  77. 
Poly-serositis,  749. 
Population,  density  of,  in  relation  to  phthisis, 

441. 
Post-tracheotomic  vegetations,  96. 
Potters*  pneumo-koniosis,  198. 
Pouches,  cesophageal,  100. 

,,        tracheal,  100. 
Poultice,  how  to  make,  140. 
Poumon,  insuffisance  aigue  du,  779. 
Pregnancy,  bronchitis  in,  183. 
,,  phthisis  and,  579. 

, ,  pneumonia  and,  298. 

Protozoan  infection  of  lung,  859. 
Prune-juice  sputum,  380. 

,,  ,,        in  pneumonia,  274. 

Pseudo-tubercle  bacillus,  433. 
Pseudo-tuberculosis  hominis,  coccidioidal,  859. 
,,  ,,      streptotricha,  854. 

Psoas  abscess,  empyema  resembling,  708. 
Pterygoid  chest,  453. 
Pulmonary  artery,  aneursym  of,  382. 

,,       clotting  in   384. 
,,      rupture  of,  384. 
blood  pressure  in,  239. 
embolism,  254. 

air,  359. 

caraiac  in  origin,  355. 

diagnosis  of,  360. 
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Pulmonaiy  exobolism,  fat,  358. 

forms  of,  860. 
prognosis  of,  357. 
treatment  of,  360. 
venous  in  origin,  355. 
infarct,  351. 

causes  of,  351. 
])atholosy  of,  351. 
signs,  physical,  of,  353. 
symptoms  of,  853. 
osteo-arthropathy,  493. 
thrombosis,  361. 

,,  symptoms  of,  362. 

,,  treatment  of,  362. 

vein,  thrombosis  of,  238. 
vessels,  aneurysm  of,  382. 
,,       erosion  of,  386. 
,,       ulceration  of,  386. 
Pulsating  empyema,  720. 

diagnosis  of,  722. 
explanation  of,  723. 
forms  of,  721. 
not  necessarily  fatal,  724. 
IHilsation,  extra- pleural,  721. 
,,         intra-pleural,  721. 
Pulse  in  phthisis,  481. 
Pulse-rate  in  pneumonia,  280. 

„  „  slow,  280. 

Pulse-respiration  ratio  in  pneumonia,  271. 

,.  ,,      during  convalescence,  272. 

Putria  bronchitis,  163. 

diagnosis  of,  166. 
history  of,  167. 
sputum  in,  163. 
treatment  of,  167. 
Pyemia  in  pneumonia,  292. 
Pyemic  form  of  actinomycosis,  849. 
Pyo-pneumothorax,  recovery,  cases  of,  805. 
Pyo-pneumothorax  subphrenicus,  774. 

Quinine  in  whooping-cough,  615. 

Race  in  relation  to  phthisis,  439. 
Rales,  15. 

Rash  after  operation  for  empyema,  733. 
Recurrent  empyema,  719. 
Redux  friction,  667. 
Relaxed  lung,  222. 

Renal  disease  in  relation  to  bronchitis,  127, 183. 

phthisis,  520. 
pneumonia,       285, 
294. 
Respiration,  rate  of,  in  pneumonia,  270. 

»}  typus  inversus  of,  in  emphysema, 

209. 
Respiratory  croaking  in  babies,  62. 
neuroses,  566. 
obstruction,  19. 

causes  of,  22. 
diagnosis  of,  22. 
prognosis  of,  22. 
resmts  of,  21. 
symptoms  of,  20. 
organs,  malformation  of,  18. 
oscillation,  636. 
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Rheumatic  fever  and  phthisis,  520. 
,,  ,,        pleurisy,  651. 

Ribs,  fractured,  rarely  causing  pneumothorax, 

778. 
Riviera,  The,  for  the  phthisical,  559. 
Root  cancer  of  the  lung,  primary,  103,  882. 
Root  of  lung,  dilated  left  auricle  pressing  on, 

108. 
pericardial  effusion  pressing  on, 

107. 
primary  tumour  of,  108. 
Rupture  of  lung,  experiments  on,  228,  771. 

in  whooping-cough,  605. 
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Sarcoma  of  lung,  875. 

,,  primary,  877. 

Scarlet  fever,  laryngitis  in,  37. 

,,  pneumonia  in,  295. 

Season,  influence  of,  on  bronchitis,  109. 
Senile  emphysema,  218. 
Septic  bronchitis,  163. 
Septic  pneumonia,  323. 
Septicaemia  after  empyema,  709. 
Serous  effusion,  pleuntic,  result  of  tubercle,  48. 
Serous  expectoration,  162,  691. 
Serous  membranes,  general  tuberculosis  of,  749. 
Siderosis,  197. 
Signe  de  cordeau,  661. 
Singers'  nodes  on  vocal  cords,  34. 
Skodaic  resonance,  222. 

,,  ,,         in  pleuritic  effusion,  665. 

,,  ,,  pneumonia,  277. 

Sleep-sweats  in  phthisis,  466. 
Small-pox,  laryngitis  in,  87. 
Sneezing,  paroxysmal,  828. 
Spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  56. 
larynx,  56. 

,,      in  the  adult,  60. 
,,       in  the  child,  58. 
Spasmodic  croup,  35. 

,,         laryngitis,  35. 
Spine,  cervical,  disease  of,   causing  pressure 

on  trachea,  101. 
Spirals,  Gurschmann's,  160. 
Spleen,  empyema  perforating  into,  707. 
,,       in  pnthisis,  426. 
,,       in  pneumonia,  2.^)8. 
Sprays  in  bronchitis,  185. 
Sputa,  cocta,  124. 
cruda,  124. 
margaritacea,  166. 
muco-purulenta,  124. 
pearly,  166. 
pituitosa,  125. 
Sputtun  in  bronchiectasis,  190. 
bronchitis,  124. 
phthisis,  462. 
pneumonia,  274. 
putrid  bronchitis,  168. 
See  also  ea^pedoro^ion,  hsBmoptysis,  ete. 
Staphylococcus  empyema,  715. 
Stomach,  empyema  bursting  into,  707. 

resonance,    diagnosis    of   pneumo 

tiiorax  from,  811. 
tubercular  ulceration  of,  in  phthiris, 
428. 
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Rheumatic  fever  and  bronchitis,  188. 
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Stmnoniom  in  asthma,  591. 
Streptoooocus  empyema,  714. 
Streptothriz  Israeli,  854. 

,,  peeudo- tuberculosis  hominis,  854. 

Stridor,  bronchial  glands,  enlarged,  causing, 
165. 
,,      congenital  infantile,  62. 
Subdavian  murmur  in  phtlusis,  482. 
Subphrenic  abscess,  empyema  resembling,  718. 
,,       pneumothorax  resembling, 
813. 
pyo-pneumothorax,  774. 
Succussion  in  pneumothorax,  788. 

„  ,,    causes  of  absence  of,  788. 

Suffocative  catarrh,  150,  324,  325. 
Suppuration  in  mediastinum,  106. 

,,  of  bronchial  glands,  105. 

Surgical  operations  for  phthisis,  545. 
Sweats,  night  or  sleep,  in  phthisis,  460. 

„  ,,  ,,    treatment  of,  546. 

Symphysis  pleurae,  753. 

,,      patholo^  of,  754. 
,,      prognosis  of,  755. 
,,      resmts  of,  755. 
, ,      symptoms  of,  755. 
J,  , ,      treatment  of,  755. 

Syphilis  of  bronchi,  89. 
larynx,  84. 

,,       cicatrization  in,  85,  88. 
,,       in  children,  85. 
lung,  836. 
pleura,  836. 
trachea,  89. 
relation  of,  to  bronchitis,  183. 
,,  phthisis,  516. 

,,  pleurisy,  651. 

Syphilitic  fibrosis  of  lung,  838. 
„       phthisis,  839. 
pneumonia,  836. 
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Tasmania  for  the  phthisical,  561. 
Tension,  intrapleural,  625. 

in  empyema,  636. 
pneumothorax,  629. 
serous  effusion,  633. 
respiratory  oscillation  in, 
636,  637. 
Thrombosis  of  femoral  vein  in  phthisis,  512. 
pulmonary  vessels,  238,  361. 
heart  in  em]>yema,  709. 
,,         pneumonia,  292. 
in  phthisis,  505. 
Thyroid  gland  compressing  trachea,  ^7. 
Tongue,  tubercular  ulceration  of,  in  phthisis, 

425. 
Torquay  for  the  phthisical,  563. 
Tracnea,  anatomy  of,  4. 

compression  of,  by  bronchocele,  97. 

exophthalmic 
goitre,  99. 
new-growths      of 

thyroid,  101. 
other  affections  of 
thyroid,  99. 
hernia  of, 
pressun  on,  by  aneurysm,  102. 
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Trachea,  pressure  on,  by  disease  of  ossophagus, 

101. 
„  spine,  101. 

goitre,  97. 

mediastinal    tumour, 
102. 
syphilis  of,  86,  89. 
tumours  o^  malignant,  96. 

,.         non-malignant,  95. 
tubercle  o(  83. 
Tracheal  pouches,  100. 
Tracheitis,  chronic,  156. 
Traoheo-bronohitis  of  adult,  147. 

chronic,  156. 
complications    of, 

148. 
duration  of^  148. 
prognosis,  148. 
tieatmen^  149. 
Tracheocele,  99. 
Tracheotomy  for  diphtheritic    laryngitis,     re- 
sults of,  49. 
foreign  body,  80.  . 
vegetations  aftier,  96. 
Traumatic  delirium,  305. 
Tubercle  of  bronchi,  83. 
larynx,  74. 
trachea,  83. 
in  relation  to  empyema,  749. 
,,  pleurisy,  652. 

Tubercle-bacillus,   changes   produced    by,    in 
eeneral,  402. 
in  lung,  405. 

cultivation  of,  402. 

history    of,    outside     body, 

427. 
in  man  and  cattle,  not  the 

same,  432. 
))seudo,  433. 
staining  of,  402. 
Tubercular  bronchial  glands,  104. 
empyema,  716. 

infection,    conditions  influencing, 
438. 
from  cattle,  432. 
flesh,  432. 
man  to  man,  435. 
among  atten- 
dants, 437. 
in      institu- 
tions, 487. 
milk,  431. 
modes  of,  feeding,  434. 

inhalation,  435. 
,,        inoculation,  434. 
infiltration,  408. 
meningitis  in  phthisis,  510. 
pleurisy,  746. 

„       in  phthisis,  420. 
ulceration     of     bucco-pharynx     in 

phthisis,  424. 
duodenum     in     phthisis, 

423. 
intestines  in  phthids,  421. 
oesophagus     m     phthisis, 
423. 
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Tuberoolar  uloeration  of  peritoneum  in  phthisis, 

510. 
„  „      stomach  in  Dhthisis,  423. 

Taberonlar  vegetations,  polypoid,  in  larynx, 

77. 
Tuberonlin  treatment  of  phthisis,  540. 

, ,  , ,  , ,       occurrence    of 

pneumo- 
thorax 
during,  803. 
Tuberculosis,  acute,  of  lung,  496,  510. 
general,  in  phthisis,  510. 

, ,       of  serous  membrane,  749. 
in  cattle,  431. 
children,  429. 
foetus,  451. 
Tumour,  air-containinff,  in  neck,  100. 
,,       of  iunff  and  pleura,  872. 
,,       of  me£astinum,  102. 

,,    diagnosis  of  in   general, 

102. 
„  ,,     from      aneurysm, 

103. 
,,     pressing  on  trachea,  102. 
,,       of  neck  compressing  trachea,  101. 
,,       of  oesophagus  jft^ssing  air- tubes,  107. 
,,       primary,  at  root  of  lung,  103. 
Turtle  lung,  187. 
Typhoid  bacillus  and  empyema,  716. 

,,  ,,         pneumonia,  295. 

Typhoid  fever,  laryngitis  in,  37. 
Typhoid  fever  and  phthisis,  518. 

,,  ,,        pneumonia,  295. 

Tympanites  in  pneumonia,  287. 
lypus  inversus  of  respiration  in  emphysema, 
209. 

Ulceration  of  bowels,  tubercular,  in  phthisis. 

510. 
,,  pulmonary  vessels,  386. 

Urea  in  urine  in  pneumonia,  284. 
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Vacdnation  in  relation  to  phthisis,  517. 

Vacuoles  pulmonaires,  327. 

Valve-shock  in  phthisis,  482. 

Vein,  pulmonary,  thrombosis  of,  238. 

Vena   cava,  kinkinf;  of,  cause  of  death   in 

pleuritic  effusion,  663. 
Venesection  in  bronchitis,  141. 
,,  pneumonia,  308. 

Venous  congestion  causing  bronchitis,  111. 

effect  on  heart,  causing  dila- 
tation, 129. 
,,  causing 

murmurs, 
apex,  130. 
ff  „  „  causing 

murmurs, 
tricuspid, 
130. 
,,  „         effiBCt  on  lungs,  129. 

Ventnor  for  the  phthisical,  563. 
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Vessels  perforated  by  empyema,  707. 
Vicarious  emphysema,  220. 
menstruation,  239. 

, ,        relation  of  to  haemoptysis, 
380. 

Vital  capacity,  reduction  of,  in  emphysema, 

208. 
,.  ,,    pleuritic  effusion,  208. 

Vocal  ooras,  cadaveric  position  of,  65. 

,,  median  position  of,  65. 

Vomiting  in  phthisis,  483. 

, ,        treatment  of,  549. 
pneumonia,  283. 
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Washing  out  empyema,  731. 
Water  cures  for  bronchitis,  145. 
Weak  heart,  congestion  of  lungs  in,  235. 
Webs  of  larynx  and  trachea,  aoquirad,  88. 

,,  ,,  ,,      congenital,  88. 

Whooping-cou^h,  600. 

comphcations  of,  603. 

associated   with,   in   catarrh, 
603. 

,,     cough,  604. 
,,    nervous  system,  605. 
convulsions  in,  606. 
diagnosis  of,  610. 
duration  of,  603. 
etiology  of,  608. 
frenal  ulcer  in,  605. 
haemorrhage  in,  604. 
hemiplegia  in,  606. 
history  of,  600. 
measles,  relation  of,  to,  609. 
mortality  of,  611. 
patholo^  of,  607. 
prognosis  of,  610. 
rupture  of  lung  in,  605. 
sequelae  of,  606. 
atsLgeB  of,  catarrhal,  600. 
„     convalescent,  603. 
,,      convulsive,  601. 
svmptoms  of,  600. 
theories  of,  607. 
treatment  of,  612. 

,,  paroxysm,  613. 

ulcer,  frenal,  in,  605. 
Winter  resorts  for  the  phthisical,  558. 

Africa,  Southern,  561. 
Algiers,  560. 
Alps,  558. 
America,  Western,  561. 

„       South,  562. 
Australia,  561. 
Canary  Islands,  560. 
Egypt,  560. 
Home,  563. 
Madeira,  560. 
New  Zealand,  561. 
Riviera,  559. 
Tasmania,  561. 
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earn  for  it  a  distinct  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession.  .  .  .  May  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  the  study  of  every  practitioner  who  takes  an  intlrest  in  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals." 

Practitioner. — **  Unquestionably  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  list  of  works 
on  the  diseases  of  childhood." 

Edinburgh  Mtdiccd  Journal. — **A  thoughtful,  accurate,  and  compendious  treatise, 
written  in  a  charming  style,  and  with  much  vigour." 

Medical  Magazine. — A  truly  practical  work,  the  record  of  the  personal  experience 
and  observation  of  an  independent  mind." 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     Price  One  Guinea,  net. 

By  Sir  ANDREW  CLARK,    Bart,   M.D.,  LLP,,  F.R.S. 

With  Tables  and  BUrht  Plates  in  Coloups. 

FIBROID  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNG,  INCLUDING 

FIBROID  PHTHISIS. 

BY 

Sib    ANDREW    CLARK,    Bart.,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    F.RS., 

LaU  ConsuHing  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  London  liotpitalt 

AND 

W.  J.  HADLEY,  M.D.,  and  ARNOLD  CHAPLIN,  M.D., 

Astuitant  Physicians  to  the  dtp  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseates  of  the  Chest, 

"  It  was  due  to  Sir  Androw  Clark  that  a  pkrxahikt  rkcord  of  his  most  iHPoaTANT  Piicx  OF  patholooicai. 
and  CLINICAL  work  should  be  published  .  .  .  the  subject  had  been  in  his  mind  for  many  years,  and  th«  present 
volume,  COMPLBTXLT  written  and  twice  revised  before  his  lamented  death,  embodies  his  latibt  vixwb  upon  it.  .  .  . 
A  volume  which  will  be  hioblt  valvid  bt  xvirt  clinical  phtsiciak.— British  JVedUeaiJottnuil. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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By    SIR.  DYCE    DUCKWORTH,    M.D^   F.R.O.P. 


irw. 


A   TREATISE    ON 

C3-OTJT. 


SIB   UYCE    DUCKWORTi 

M.D.  Edin..  U..D.,  Hnu.  PhTilcliii  to  H.n:U.  Uw  i 
of  WAftH,  FhJ'micljiD  b}.ftbi1  LHtqnr 

la  Large  Buo.  With  Chromo-Lilhograpk, 
Folding  Plate,  and  llluatrationa  in  the 
Text     Handsome  Cloth,  25a. 


%•  Tliia  work  is  the  result  of  ( 
special  opportuBities  which  Lgndou 
I'ractice  affords  as,  probably,  the  largest 
field  of  obeervation  for  the  study  of 
Uout.  It  is  baaed  on  the  expet-ience 
derived  from  both  Hoapilal  ami  Private 
Practice,  cm^h  of  which  furnishes  dis- 
tinctive pbaneH  of  the  diseAse. 


OPINIONS    or    THE    FSESA 

"All  the  kuown  facta  of  Gout  tti'e  carefully  pMsod  in  review,     ,     .     .     Wo  b 
chaj)ters  upon  the  clmicat  varietiei  of  Gout,  uiil  the  aQec^tioua  of  Bpeciul  otf^ns   i 
texturca.     ...     A  very  VALliABLE  stokbuousk  of  material  oa  the  iiature,  varietiea, 
iLud  treatineot  of  iioat,"^Laiieet.. 

"  Impartial  in  its  djacusaioa  of  theories,  full  and  accurate  in  its  deacriptiou  of  clinicftl 
fftot",  and  a  TKVSTwoBTirv  odide  to  treatmbst." — Britith  Medical  JovmeU, 

"  Thoroughly  practical  and  highly  philosophical.  The  practitioner  will  find  in  its 
pages  an  ENOHHons  amount  or  inforuatuin.  ...  A  monument  of  clinical  obgar- 
vation,  of  oxteusivo  reading,  and  of  clofse  and  careful  reasuning. " — PraciifioTUT. 

"  A  very  well  written,  clear,  and  thobuliuhlv  SATisFAOTonr  BPiTUMi  of  our  p 
knowledge  upon  the  eobject  of  lioat."~Philaileiphia  Therapeutic  Goie«e. 


LONDON  ;   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


ARCHIBALD  K  (JARROD, 


L/n  Larga  8uo.  with  Charti  and  llluatra- 
tiona.     Handsome  Cloth,  SJa, 


*,*  The  author's  aim  is  to  give 
Pm  consistent  picture  of  Rheumatism 
a  fiystemic  disease  preseuting  one 
definite  set  of  pheuoraena,  the  re- 
is  believed,  of  one   single 
'  and  ^)ei:iiic  niorUid  proocsa. 


OPINIONS    OF  THE    PRESS. 

lubject  u(  tfaa  etiology  o(  rheninttum  i>  isinfally  ireatid.  .  ,  .  The 
dixmuioii  of  eCiology  ii  oompletad  by  >  fiiU  tan^iU  at  the  conditiuna  vhioh  dftermine 
individual  •ttack*.  .  .  .  I>r.  Gkrrod  is  to  b«  congratulktMl  on  havinzput  b«Ei>r«  the 
profetwoQ  ao  clkab  and  C0H£aGNT  an  accoudI  of  the  rheniD&tic  dlHeaaee.  The  style  of  hiB 
"   '         ■    intJy  readable."— iii»«(. 


Well  nrittsn  anil  reliiibte. 
__.  icftA  Uu  BWT  Tl 
fedleat  Journal. 


An  EXCELLBNT  ACCOUNT  of  the  cliaical  FealnreB  oF  the  diBMBea  in  question.    The  chapters 
n    .^a,„f/ia(tf  itediaU  Chronide. 


LONDON:   EXETER    STREET,   STRAND. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK.     AT  PRESS. 

In  Two  Volumetf  Large  8vo.       Handsome  Cloth.       With  numeroui  Dtagraams 

and  lUuatrutions. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   ORGANS 

OF  RESPIRATION. 

AN   EPITOME   OF  THE   ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND 
TREATMENT   OF   DISEASES   OF   THE   LUNGS 

AND   AIR  PASSAGES. 


BY 

SAMUEL   WEST,   M.D,   F.R.C.P., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free  TIoHpital :  Consulting  Physician  to  the  New  Hospital  for  Women  : 

Assistant  Physician  and  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Medicine,  ijt.  Bartholemew's 

Hospital :  Member  of  the  Board  of  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 

University  of  Oxford,  Ac,  Ac 


In  Large  8t?o,  with  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  13  Folding- Plates ^  28*. 

THE    DIAGNOSIS    OF 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  THORACIC  AORTA. 

BY 

A.    ERNEST    SANSOM,    M.D.,    F.RC.P., 

Physician  to  the  London  Hospital :  Consultinfr  Physician,  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Ghildrell ; 

Examiner  in  Medicine.  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (Conjoint  Board  for  England),  and 

University  of  Durham ;  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health, 

London  Hospital  Medical  College, '&c 

"Dr.  Sansom  has  opened  to  us  a  trkaburr-housb  or  kmowlkdgk.  .  .  .  The  originality  of  the  work 
is  shown  on  every  page,  an  originality  ho  complete  as  to  marlc  it  out  from  every  other  on  the  mbject  with 
which  we  are  acquainted."— A'ac/i7ion«r. 

''A  book  which  does  credit  to  British  Scientific  Medicine.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  all  engaged  in 
clinical  work."— r/ie  Lancet. 

LONDON  :   EXETER  STREET,  STRA  ND. 


MEDICAL  SEfilES.  IS 


READY  IMMEDIATELY.     The  Nobel  Prize  Researches 

in  Physiology,  1901. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  GLANDS. 

By  Professor  PAWLOW,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

TRANSLATED   INTO   ENGLISH   BY 

W.    H.   THOMPSON,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S., 

Dunville  Professor  of  Physiology,  Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  Examiner  in  Physiology, 

R.C.S.  Eng.  and  Royal  Univ.,  Ireland, 


The  Publishers  (through  the  Translator)  have  arranged  with  the 
distinguished  Author  for  the  publication  of  the  English  Edition  of 
these  important  Lectures,  embodying  the  results  of  Prof.  Pawlow's 
Researches,  which  were  recently  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  of  £11,000. 
This  edition  will  include  the  later  volume,  entitled  "The  Experiments," 
<fec.,  together  with  the  notes  of  the  most  recent  researches  of  Prof. 
Pawlow,  and  will  constitute  the  sole  authorised  edition  for  England 
and  America  of  this  important  Work. 


SECOND  EDITION.      With  Four  Chromo-Lithographs,  Steel  Plate, 

and  numerous  Woodcuts.     25s. 

A   TREATISE    ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

With  Special  Referenee  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  Including 
an  Analysis  of  12,000  Consecutive  Cases. 

By    T.    M'CALL    ANDERSON,    M.D., 

Prqfessor  of  CliniaU  Medicine,  University  qf  Glasgow. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Frofeaaor  M'Call  Anderson  has  produced  a  work  likely  to  prove  vert  aooeptable  to  the 
busy  practitioner.  The  sections  on  treatment  are  very  full.  For  example,  Eczema  has  110  pages 
given  to  it,  and  73  of  these  pages  are  devoted  to  treatment."— La nc«t. 

"  Beyond  doubt,  the  MOST  important  work  />n  Skin  Diseases  that  has  appeared  in  England 
for  many  years.  ...  Conspicuous  for  the  amount  and  excellence  ox  the  clinical  and 
PRACTICAL  information  which  it  contains."— BrtfuA  Medical  Journal. 

*'  The  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  gathered  and  sifted  by  one  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  belief  that 
it  has  NO  EQUAL  in  this  coimtTy."— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  Essentially  a  useful  book,  clear  and  graphic  in  description,  dogmatic  and  hopeful  on 
questions  of  tTpSLtment."— Birmingham  Medieai  Review. 

LONDON :  fiXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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By  Drs.  MEYBR  and  FBBQTTS. 

With  Three   Coioured   Plates  and  Xumerous  lUuelrationt, 
Royal  8ro,  Handaome  Cloth,  2  «. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

By  EDOUARD  MEYER, 

Prof,  d  VEcole  Pratique  de  la  Faculty  de  M^decine  ds  ParU 
Chev,  of  the  Leg,  of  HorioWf  dx. 


Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Additions  as 

contained  in  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 

By  F.  FERGUS,  M.B.,  OphthaUnic  Surg^eon,  Glasg^ow  Infirmary. 


The  particular  features  that  will  most  commend  Dr  Meyer's  work 
to  English  readers  are — its  conciseness,  its  helpfulness  in  explanation, 
and  the  practicality  of  its  directions.  The  best  proof  of  its  worth 
may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  now  gone  through  three 
French  and  four  German  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages — Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Polish — and  even 
Into  Japanese. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"A  GOOD  TRANSLATION  ov  A  GOOD  BOOK.  ...  A  SOUND  QUIDE  io  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  various  diseaseD  of  the  eye  that  are  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  general  Practitioner.  Tha 
Paper,  Type,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  ure  all  that  could  be  desired.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  woric  in  which 
the  DISEASES  and  deformitiks  of  the  lids  are  more  fully  treated.  Numeioua  figures  illustrate  almoet 
every  defect  remediable  by  operation." — Practitioner. 

"  A  VERT  trustworthy  GUIDE  In  all  respects.  .  .  .  thokovohlt  praotioal.  Excellently  tranalateo, 
and  very  well  got  up.    Type,  Woodcuts,  and  Chromo-Lithographs  are  alike  excellent." — Laneet, 

"  Any  Student  will  find  this  work  of  GREAT  VALUE.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Cataract  is  excellent.  •  .  . 
The  Illustrations  describing  the  various  plastic  operations  are  speciaUy  helpful.**— Bri<.  Med.  JoumaL 

"An  EXCELLENT  TRANSLATION  of  a  standard  French  Text-Book.  .  .  .  We  can  cordially  recommend 
Dr  Meyer's  work.     It  is  essentially  a  praotioal  work.     The  Publishers  have   done  their  part  in  the 

TASTEFUL  and  SUBSTANTIAL  MANNER  CHARACTERISTIC   OF   THEIR    MEDICAL   PUBLICATIONS.     The   I>pe    and 

the  Illustrations  are  in  marked  contrast  to  most  medical  works." — Ophthalmic  Review. 


LONDON:   EXETER   STREET.   STRANDl 


MEDICAL  SERIES.  16 


In  Large  8t>a,  with  Numerous  UluatraUoru,  Handsome  Cfloth,  lOs,  6d, 

THE  STRUCTURE   AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD 


BY 

VICTOR  HORSLEY,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 

ProfetBor  of  Pathology,  Univenlty  College :  AnisUnt-Sargeou,  Univenity  Oollege  Uospitol.  &c 


'*  The  portion  treating  of  the  development  of  the  Nervous  System  from  the  simplest  animaii 
np  to  man,  everywhere  replete  with  interest.  ...  In  the  last  four  Lectures  we  have  most 
clearly  stated  the  results  of  modern  work.  .  .  .  Well  worth  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  recent  phy^ological  research." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


<( 


We  HEARTILY  COMMEND  the  book  to  all  readers  and  to  all  glasses  of  students  alike, 
as  being  almost  the  only  ludd  account  extant,  embodjring  the  latest  researches  and  their 
conclusions." — British  Medical  Journal, 


Published  Quarterly ,  Price  6s,       Annual  Subscription,  20s,;   Post  Free,  21 «. 

^Subscriptions  payable  in  advance, 

THE     JOURNAL 

OP 

ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY: 

NORMAL  AND   PATHOLOGICAL. 
HUMAN     AND    COMPARATIVE^ 

CONDUCTED   BY 

SIR  WILLIAM  TURNER,. M.B.,  LL.D.,  D.O.L.,  F.RS., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Edinburgh : 

D.  J.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Chirurgery  in  the  University  of  Dublin : 

G.  S.   HUNTINGDON,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Columbia  University,  New  York ; 

A.  MAOALISTER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 

And  J.  G.  M^KENDRIOK,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

*^*  Messrs.  Griffin  will  be  glad  to  receive  at  their  office  Names  of  Subscribers  to 
the  JoumaL 

m 
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By   W.    BEVAN    LEWIS. 


TEXT-BOOK      OF 


MENTAL    DISEASES: 

Having   Special   Reference  to  the  Pathological 

Aspects  of  Insanity. 

BY 

W.  BEVAN  LEWIS,  L.R.O.P.  Lond,  M.R.O.S.  Eng., 

Medical  Director  of  the  West  Kiding  Asylum,  Wakefield. 

SECOND  EDITION,      Thoroughly  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.      In  Large  8vo^ 
with  Lithographic  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Handsome  Cloth.    SOs, 


OPINIONS     OF     THE     PRESS. 

"Will  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  TextBook  of  Mental  DiBetLsea.'*— Britiah  Afedioal 
Journal. 

"  Without  doubt  the  bkst  book  in  English  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Epileptic 
Insanity  and  that  on  ^he  I^athology  of  Insanity  are  perfect,  and  show  a  iK>wer  of  work  and 
originality  of  thought  which  are  admirable."— i/owr/ia/  of  Mental  Science. 

**  The  work,  all  through,  is  the  outcome  of  original  observation  and  research.*' — Mind, 

**  A  8PLENDID  ADDITION  to  the  literature  of  mental  diseases.  .  .  .  The  anatomical  and 
histological  section  is  admirably  done.  .  .  The  clinical  section  is  concise  and  tersely 
written.  It  is,  however,  to  the  pathological  section  that  the  work  owes  its  chief  merit.  As  a 
standard  work  on  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases  this  work  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  library  of  every  alienist  physician." — Dublin  Medical  Journal, 

"  Affords  a  fulness  of  information  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  treatise 
in  the  English  language."— AWtn.  Medical  Journal. 

*'  We  record  our  convictionr  that  the  book  is  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  upon  the 
pathological  aspect  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  familiar.  .  .  •  An  ABSOLUTELY 
indispensable  addition  to  every  alienist's  and  neurologist's  library." — Tlie  Alieniat  and 
Neurologist. 

**  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  illustrations." — American 
Journal  of  Insanity. 

*'  The  Section  on  Pathological  Anatomy  is  unrivalled  in  English  literature.."— Btt^^e^  ; 
de  la  Soc.  Mid.  Mentale  de  Belgique. 

LONDON  :    EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


MBDICAL  SBRISS. 


Third  Editios, 


REVISED  AND  Enlargbd. 


In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     2U. 


I       J 

I 


FORENSIC   MEDICINE 

AND 

TOXICOLOGY. 

3for  the  "ITloc  of  practitioners  an&  Stuttcnte. 

J.  DIXON  MANN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.. 

Prnreuor  or  MrHiut  JurtTnuIeaoe  and  ToikoloiiT  In  Oaena  I-'dIIb^,  Uwobinler ;   EismtDSr  In 

Fonnilc  MadlctDB  to  Iba  niiiTenil;  ol  Candon.  mil  in  Uit  VtnUirli  DulienllT; 

PhysMu  la  lbs  fwirDr<l  Bu:n1  Hotplul, 

Part  I. — Forensic  Medicine.     Part  II.  —  Insanity  in  its  Medico-legal 
Bearings.     Part  III. — Toxicology. 

DtNIn  Itnlifal  JouryaL—"  ay  ttt  Ihi:  uivn  tv.ii.au.  noii  kiutirc.  ud  Hoai  hoduu  book  on  Iteillal 


kll  Uul  ji  ncDunrr  for  Ihe  pncliUoD 


! 

I 


Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    16s. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS: 

THEIR    ORGANISATION    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
By  CHARLE.S  MEKCIER.  M.B., 

LaU  StHlol-  AtlUI:mi-ill.ltail  OJkn- al  Uaradit  Siglam.anil  al  l'.l  C<ti  af  Lm-lon  Al^Imm. 

Fart  I.  Honsing.  l    Part  III.  Occupition  and  Amnaement 

Fart  II.  Food  and  Clothing.  |    Part  IV.  Detention  and  Care. 

Part  V.   The  Staff 

ah-nudsd  iHPirni  tu  ihs  lUid;  of  Asjibbi  Piilmu."— fflai^su  Mtdieml  Jonrhal 


LONDON  ;  EXETER   STREET,  STRAND. 


^H       Bkcond  Kdition,  Bbviskd  and  almost  Entibkly  RK-Waimii.  ] 

^H  With  ati  tht  Origijusi  and  Maity  AdditiouaJ  tUtutra/iinM.      .n<U. 


CBAIiLES  GHIFFlN-l 


THK 


CENTRAL  NERVOUS  ORGANS : 


I 


A    OUIDE    TO    IHt   STUOI  Of    THEIR  STRUCTUHE    IN 

HEALTH  AUD   DISEASE. 

By   I'EOFKSbOK    H.   OllEKSTEI^iEE. 

Hv    ALKX    HILL,    U.A.,    M.D., 


"  l)f.  Uill  baa  eniiubxi  tlie  wiirk  with  mauj  niitvs  nf  bU  otn 


I 


...    Dr.  UaiV 

■ery  readiibBe. 
ObentDiner'a  work  u  rwlmmlilci.     He  hu  »  marrglUnu  puwer  of  tnantbaUing  to^ 
UoidW  uf  fact^  all  lietriiiK  on  an  ailmnely  intri(»ta  Hubiec^  into  a  harmuiiioiu. 

"  'I'lie  ruiXEsT  Odd  wist  acoi'iute  bip^sition  duw  attuoable  at  the  tvsntu  of  luiatciiuieal 
imiuiry,  TIih  Tnuulitliiiu  ia  dunu  b7  one  wba  is  himulf  a  Ma«tw  of  Anatuiuy.  ablo  nut  onlj 
tu  follow  Ilia  author,  but  also  to  tufiplcmcut  hiui  wiUi  the  reaulta  of  indeiiendeDt  rceearch. 
i)i.  Hill't  adilitioiu  add  niateruU;  to  the  value  of  Che  oH^naL  The  work  u  apeciaJijr  coin- 
meodi^d  tu  all  atudenU  ut  mcoitaal  adeoiM.  .  .  .  The  muMntive  Hko'o  are  of  partim' 
•xccUfdcc  and  admirably  inntructive."— Jfinii. 

By    Prof.   A.    C.    HADDON. 
AN      INTRODUCTION      TO 

THE    STUDY    OF    EMBRYOLOGY^ 

By  ALFHKD    C.  HaDIiON.  M.A.,  MRI.A., 
1  In  Large  8vo,  with  190  Illustrations.     Handsome  Cloth,  IBs. 


OPINIONS    OF    THB    PRESS. 
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The  Mmagement  of  Labour  and  of  the  Ljing-in  Period. 

Bt    prof.    H.    G.    LANDIS,    M.D.. 

jt  in  vi<i\r  by  its  author.    •    ,    .     ' 
—OlatffoiB  Medical  Journal. 
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In  Urge  Svo.     Handsome  Clotb.     With  DnmBroai  Table*  ud  22  niUBtrBtions.     16a. 

DAIRY  CHEMISTRY  FOR  DAIRY  MANAGERS, 
CHEMISTS,  AND  ANALYSTS: 

a  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists 
and  others  hai^in^  Control  of  Dairies. 


H.     DROOP     RICHMOND,     F.C.S., 

Cbsmtat  Id  His  Ajlcibiirjr  D^lrr  C^nitMDT. 

Summory  0/  C<ml£nti<  :~1.  Introdootory  -  The  CoostituenW  of  Milk,  H.  The 
AnkljBJi  of  Milk.  III.  Normal  Milk:  Ita  AdulterationB  and  AlterMiooB,  uid  their 
Detection.  IV.  The  Chemical  Contrul  of  the  Dkir;.  V.  Biulogical  uid  ^uiitary 
Matte™.  VI.  Butler.  VII,  Uther  Milk  Produota.  VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammkla 
other  than  the  Cow— 'Appendices — Tables. 

"  Win  [rrobably  at  one*  lake  rank  ai  the  i.EjiiiiNa  trIatikb  on  IM  inblect."-&ni(nnan. 


Vol.  I.  now  Ready.    Complete  In  Itself.    Price  19s. 

In    Tioo    I'olumtf,  gold  Srparately. 
In  Large  Hvo.       Handsotne  Clotb.       With   Numerous  lUuatmtiona. 

TECHNICAL    MYCOLOGY; 

The    Utilization    of    ni/cro-Or^anisms    in   the 
/Irts    and    Manufactures. 

A   Practical    Handbook    on    Fermentation    and    Fermentative    Frocesaea 

for  ttie  Use  of  Brewera  and  DietillerB,  Analysts,  Technical  and 

Agricultural   CbemiAts,   aad   all  interested   in   the 

Induatriee  dependent  on  Fermentation. 

By    Dk.     FRANZ    LA  FAR, 

With  an  Introductioti  by  Dr.   EMIL  CHR.  HANSEN,  Principal  of  the 

Oftrlsberp;  Laboratory,  Copenhagen. 

Tbanslatei>  by  CHARLES  T.  C.  SALTER. 

"  The  ohavters  teem  with  interesting  matter  from  heginnin«  to  end.  We  look  forward 
with  wore  than  ordinary  anticipation  to  the  second  volume."— Liii erf. 

"  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  satisfactory  [iractical  liand-book  heiOE  produced." 
— Pkiirn'Ktulieal  Journal. 

"  Indispenaable    .    .    .    comiirebensive    ...     a   perfect   mine   of    vealth." — The 

An  exaeedinitly  interesting  and  valnablii  contribution."— iVoturr. 

LONDON:    EXETER   STREET,    STRAND. 
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STANDARD  MEDICAL   TEXT-BOOKS.  ST 

In  Grown  Sm.     Handaimt  Cloth.      7:  6d.  ntl. 


AND      rrHKIR      ACXIOMS. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE    CHEMISTBT   AND    PHYSICS   OP 
FERMENTATIVE    CHANGES. 

Br  CARL  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Ottljf  Phs-loinBlial  lB«ilinw  HI  Eriinp.n. 

TbASSLATRD      from     the     CRBMiN      BY 

C.    A1N3W0RTH     MITCHELL, 


'.  LC,    F.C.S. 


Abridged  Contents. — I.  lotroiluctioii. — II.  Detiaitioii  of  >  Fermant. — III.  Chemioal 
Nature  o(  Fermeuta.— IV.  luflaeaoe  of  External  F&ctorB.  — V.  Mode  of  Aotion.— VI. 
PhyBiological  Ai^tion  of  FermentB.— VII,  Sooretion  of  Fernients.  — VIII.  Importance  of 
FermeoCs  to  Vital  AatioD.— IX.  Proteolytic  FarmcDCa.— X.  Trj^in.— XI.  Bacteriolytic 
and  Hiemolytic  Permenta.— XII.  Vegetable  Feraiaata.  — XIII.  Coagulating  Fermenti.— 
XIV.  Saccharifying  FBTiuenta.— XV.  Animal  DiastaaoB.— XVI.  PoiyaaoohftrideH.  — XVIJ. 
Enzymei. — XVIII.  Fermeiita  which  decompose  Glticosidea  — XIX.  HydrolyticFennentB. 
—XX.  Uotic  Aoid  Fecmentation.— XXI.  Alooholio  FarmeBtation.— XXlI.  Biology  of 
Alcobclic  Fermentation.  — XXIII.  OxydaaeB.— XXIV.  OlidUing  Fermentation.  — Blbll- 
ography .  — I N  D  KX. 
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PBVSIOIiOGIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

Br    ALEX     HILL.    M.  A..    M.  D.. 

Oeneral  Ooatenta.— Tbe  Blood—Tlio  Vascular  System— Tha  Nervoa -MuBole  — 
DigefitioQ—The  Skin— The  Kidneys— Reapi ration —The  Sensea— Voice  and  Speech- 
Central  ServDUB  .SyBtem-Reiiroduttion— Chemiatry  of  Che  Body. 

CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  DR.  HILL'S  NOTE-BOOK. 
.  It  helpa  tbe  Student  to  CODIFY  HIS  KNOWLEDGE. 

,  Gives  a  grasp  of  BOTH  SIDES  of  an  argument. 

,  la  INDISPENSABLE  for  RAPID   RECAPITULATION. 


'■  Now-book  bean  Ih 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A   COMPANY'S 


By   WILLIAM    STIRLING,    M.D.,    Sc.D., 


OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY: 

A  Manual  for  the   Physiological   Laboratory, 


CHEMICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAl  PHYSlOLOSr,  WITH  REfERENCE  TO  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
Part  I.-Chemlcal  Physiology. 
Papt  II.— Experimental  Physloloery. 


Fig.  118.— Horiwutal  Myograpb  of  Fr^djricq.  Jf,  Glaw  iilnte,  mov 
/,/.-  i.  Lever;  m,  Mu»de;  p,  «,  f,  Electnriwi  T,  Cork  plnle  ;  t 
lever;  It.  Key  in  priumry  circuit. 


.      .      .      TLeOKHKKA 

liA  UadiaU  Jaarnat. 
pcrronn  fur  tiimMl 

(e  doubt  nol,  will  ibo  Hnit  id  way  mto  tlishindiorm»iiT  DtauraoienlillGsnilinedicul  [mctilimicn/' 
"  "  Jownat. 

Ifij  Doiiienieni  HBndhook  of  Eiperimenbii  Phyala 
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STASDARD   MEDICAL   TEXT-BOOKS. 


Companion  Volume  by  Prof.  Stlpllng. 

■   SECOND  EDITION.     In  Bxt-a  C-oiui,  8uo.  with  3S3  llluatralions.     Cloth.  12a.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY: 

L  A     MANUAL    FOR     STUDENTS. 


¥ 


\  *,*  Dr.  ytirliiifi's  "Outliiiea  of  Praotioal  Histulogy "  is  a  compact 
HftQcJbook  for  studeiitB,  providing  a  Complete  Laiioratorv  Course,  in 
which'  almost  every  exercise  ia  accoinpunieil  by  n.  drawing.  Very  maay  of 
the  Itlustratioua  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  work. 


_ .  — L.S.,  Cervical  (!ani;liou  of  Dog.  c,  Copsule  ;  *,  Lyinpli  sinuB ;  F,  Folliole  ; 
o,  Medullary  con)  ;  b,  Lymph  ijaChs  of  the  medulla ;  I',  Section  of  ■  blood-veraal : 
^F,  Fibrous  part  of  the  hiluiu,    .-   10. 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 


^^^r     "The  general  plan  of  the  work  U 

■uggeetioos  given  Mre  the  outcome 

Uirtoloj^,    coinbined    with    a  RKMARKAnii 

.     .     .     Merita  the  highest  praise  far  the 

faithful."— firifi^i  Medi<  aljourital. 
1^^^       "  We  can  confidently  recommenil  this  smalL  but  c 

^^HlLLDSTRATKU  work  to  studeDU.     They  will  liad  it  to  be  a  very  usErvi.  and  kuliablk 
^^^*B<nDE  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  their  own  room.     All  the  principal  methods  of  preparing 

tissues  for  Bectlon  are  givan,  with  such  praoise  directions  that  little  or  no  difficulty  can 

be  felt  in  following  tbein  in  their  most  minute  details.     .     .     .     Tbe  volame  jirocecds 

from  a  ma-Stkr  in  his  craft, " — Lancet. 

"  We  have  no  doabt  the  udtlinem  will  meet  with  most  favourable  acceptance  among 
OrkerB  in  Histology. " — Qiatgoa  Medical  Journal. 


It  is  very  evident  that  the 

teaching  Piactical 

tbe  selection   of  hetuods. 

I,  which  are  at  once  clear  and 


^^gvorkei 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIS  i  COXFASTS 


3y     J.     R.     AINSWORTH     DAVIS,    M.A.,    F.Z.S., 


AN    ELEMENTARY   TEXT-BOOK    OF 

B  I  O  L  O  C3-  "Z". 


Part  I.  VeoeiABLE  MonmouxiT  akh  PHVdtoLtKiv.     With  Complete  Index-GloasMy 

and  I2S  IlIagtnitioiiB.     Pnce  8«.  Hd. 

Past   n.    Animal   Mokpholoov   and   PrrvHioLoov.      \7ith  Complste  Inde» -Q lo— try 

and  108  Illuatratioiis.     Price  lOt.  Sd. 

EACH     FART     SOLD    SEPARATELV. 


saiKMCK.     Th« 


Of  the  Srcond  Editkih,  tlie  Britith  Mtdkai  Journal  anjii:— "CnrUinl;  ti 
with  which  we  ue  lojuuntod.  and  it  own  ita  prs-*[DUienoo  to  Che  Tiot  that  rl 
ittempt  to  praHnt  Biolog;  to  the  Student  M  ■  oorkiclatid  Bad  conplu 
Xlnuuiil  IdlIci  is  ■  MOST  UBKFUL  iddiUon." 

"  Fumighu  ■  clear  and  coupbbkmiiivx  expoiitioD  of  tho  sul!)«]t  in  m  sm-siuTio  fonn."- 
Salurdaf  Beriew. 

"  LiUrall;  faosbp  with  ijitoroi».t\aD."—Otnt<ioio  JHedif-al  Jour>iel. 


Thibd  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Ita.  M. 

THE     FLOWERING     PLANT,. 

AS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

Specially  adiipitd  for  Loiidou  iliitriculatiou,   S.    Kciisiiigt-oii,  and   University  Local 
ExaniiDiitioDs  iu  Botany.     Thihii   EutTioN,  Reviled  &nd    tCiiUrged.     With  i 
lUuBtrationa, 

With  a  Supplementary  Cbapter  on  Fekns  anfi  Mosses. 
"  11  woold  be  hard  to  find  a  Tutbnok  nliich  irDQid  battar  gaid«  the  iCndenl  to  a 

bnovledp  of  mtidsni  diacoteriea  in  BoUnj.    .    .    .    Thr  bcirntivto  acc-ubact  of  it    .     _.. 

(ba  omciH  eipontion  al  riHSt  fbihcipi-Iw  miks  it  nlnable  for  educationiil  purponu.  In  the  ohaptei 
onlhe  Phjsiology  of  Klowara,  an  ailmirahU  r*»UBi(!  is  givan,  drawn  from  narwin,  Harmann  Mutlw, 
Kernar,  and  Lnblwck,  of  what  it  kriown  of  iha  Fartiliution  of  Flonars." 

*,*  Recommended  hy  the  NsitioaBt  Home-lteiuiiiig  Union  ;  nnd  aUo  lor  use  in    ^ 
the  University  Correepouduuce  CloBsea. 


In  Small  Post  8vo,  Interleaved  for  the  use  of  Student*.     Limp  Covera,  ■  

A     ZOOLOGICAL     POCKET  - BOOKT 

or.  Synopsis  of  Animal  Classification. 

Compriiiii}/   DfHiniliom  of  the  FUi/la,   CIoks^s,  and   Orders,  wllh   cxplanalorj/ 

Reviarks  and   Tablet. 

By     Dr.     EMIL     SELENKA, 

Proleaaur  in  the  Unlvarailj  of  ErUnpin. 
Authorised  EugUsh  translation  from  the  Third  (iermun  Editioo. 
■'  Dr.  Solenlu'a  Minail  mil  be  found  nieful  by  all  Students  of  Zoology.    It  la  a  coHracHRNirvm 
ud  aucctssrUL  attempt  to  praaeuC  ua  nilh  a  Kchenis  ot  the  natural  arrangamant  of  the  animal 
•orid."— ffiJin.  iled.  Journal. 

"  Will  prove  vary  serricmbla  to  Ihoia  who  are  attending  Biology  Lectnrea.    .    .    .     Ths  tnns- 
latloD  la  accurate  and  clear."  ~£an«(. 

LONDON  ;   EXETER  STREET,   STBAND. 


STANDARD    TZXT-BOOKS. 


I  WORKS    by    A.    WYNTER    BLYTH,    M.R.C.S.,   F.C.S., 


I 


FOODS:    THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 


Elaborate  Tables  a 


I  Demy  8vo<  Cloth, 

FOURTH    EDITION.      Prl< 

GE.NEKAl,  CuNTENTfi. 


History  of  Adiilterution^LeginlBtion,  Piut  and  Prcaent — AppSimtitH  useful  to  the 
Food-Analyst — "Ash"— Sug«r— Confectionery— Honey-Treacle- Janui  nnd  Preserved 
Fruits— StorcbeB—Wheaten-Flour— Bread— Gate— Barley  — Rye— Kice— Maize— Millet 
—  Potalo— Peaa — Chinese  Peas — Lontils-Beaus— Milk— Creftm- Butter— Oleo-marga- 
rins — BnltBriue — Cheese  — Lard— Taa— Coffee— Uocoa  and  Chneolate — Alcohol— Brandy 
— Rum^Whiaty—(i in  — Arrack  —  Liqueurs—  AbsiDthe^Principlaa  of  Fenuentatioo — 
Yoast- Beer— Wine — Vinegar — Leoioii  and  Lime  Juice — Mustard — Po[iper — Sweet  and 
Bitter  Almond  —  Acnatto  — Olive  Oil  — Watub. — Standard  Solutions  and  Reageeta. 
F    Append'a :  Text  of  EngUsli  and  American  Adulteration  Acts. 

I  PRESS   NOTICES    OP   TEE   FOURTH   EDITION. 

F      "Simpiy  iK[tiSPBNKA.BLK  in  the  Analyst's  laboratory."— TA*  Lancel. 

'  "  Thb  Stanuaiui  Wubk  on  the  suhjecl,  .  .  .  Entry  chapter  and  every  pugo  give 
ahu&duit  proof  nf  the  strict  revinou  to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected.  .  .  .  The 
section  on  Milk  is,  we  believe,  the  most  exhauatire  study  of  the  subject  extant.  -  -  .  An 
iNRiaPBKBiaLK  MAHUAL  for  Analysts  and  Medi<»l  Offloers  o(  Health."— PiiWie  Health. 


'■A  new  edition  of  Mr,  Wynter  I) 


's  Standard  work,  i 


POISONS;   THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 


OENEIUL  CONTENTS. 
I.— Uuitorical  Introduction.  11.— Clasaification  —Statistics— Connection  between 
a  BOd  Chemical  Composition  —  Life  Teste — General  Method  of  Procedure — - 
IS  Spectroscope— Examination  of  Biood  s>nd  Blood  Stains.  III. — Poisonoiu  Gues. 
-Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.— More  or  Inaa  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI.— 
iloida  and  Poisonous  Vegetable  Priuciples.  Vil.  -  Poisons  derived  from  Living  or 
d  Animal  Substances.  VIII. — The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX, ^Inorganic  Poisons — 
Appendix  :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

'■  Undonbtedly  tmk  most  comi'I.ktb  wobk  on  Toiicology  in  our  language."— rAt  Aiiatyit 
n  tht  Third  EdUion). 
■'AaapRACTiOAL  GUIDE,  We  Itnow  so  BETTBH  work."— TA^  LoBwr  (un  tht  Third  Edilion). 
"  One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehenrive  works  on  the  auhjcct." — Saturday  Ha-icuj. 
"'_A  sound  and  Practical  Manual  of  Toxicology,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom- 


^H^Uw 


*,'The  THIRD  EDITION  has  heen  tn  great  part  Re-wiitten,  Enlarged,  and 
Corrected.  New  ANALVTICAL  UETHODS  have  been  Introduced,  and  the  CADAVERIC 
ALKALOIDS,  or  PTOHAINBB,  boiileB  playing  so  great  a  part  in  food  poisoning  and  in 
the  iDMiUestatlonB  of  disease,  have  received  special  attention. 


LONDON;   EXETER   STREET,    STRAND. 


CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  COMPANY'S 


By    W.    ELBORNE,    F.L.S. 

/n  Extra  CtMenBeu.  kIO,  Lilhc-i^h.if^  ,„>,l  .Vuiwroua  Hh^^rathn,.     ClMh,  8<.  6d. 

ELEMENTS     OP 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND  DISPENSING. 

By    WILLIAM     ELBORNE,    B.A.Cantar. 


1.  Mndtoi 


I 


MediuiOB.     ,     . 

"  Mr.  EUKtmu  oviiluntly  apjireciateB  the  Requirements  of  Medioal  .Students,  and 
there  wn  be  no  doubl  that  an;  one  who  works  through  thia  Conrie  will  obtain  &tt 
exoGlient  insight  into  Chamiail  PhArmnoy  "—Uriliih  Mcilieal  Joi.mal. 

"The^stem  whicli  Mr.   Elborne  here  skeWhes  it  thoroughly  sound." — 

Chrmitl  ami  Drtujgial. 
*,•  Formerly  Published  under  the  Title  of  •■PHA/tMACY  AND  MATERIA   MEDICA." 


By    Drs.    DUPRE    and    HAKE. 

Tt/Iltl)    KDITIOS'.      Urnscd  and  bru-aghl  ap-to-iate.      9..  ntl. 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  a.   DUPRfi.  PJj.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  WILSON    HAKE, 


"A  well-wricteu,  clear,  aoi 
.     We  agree  heartily  in 

(   BXPKntMeKTtl.   WOKK   T 


a  Klameatary  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemiitry. 
sygteni  ailopted  by  Drs,  Dnpre  and  Hake.  Will 
... "^Salwrdoji 


WORKS  by  Prof.   HUMBOLDT   SEXTON,   F.I.C..    F.C.S..    F.R.S.E., 


OUTLINES   OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  //iMlratiofw.      FOURTH  EDITION.      Crown  8™.  Clo'/,.  a-. 


will  further   the  attainment  of 


j 

L 


"A  practical  work  by  a  practical  n 
ooonracy  and  method."  — ./DHriKii  of  EdtiritlioH. 

"  An  ADMIRABLK  little  volume     .      .      .      well  fulfils  its  purpose." — Selioolmaintr. 

:>R*TOMy  m  iiif.  for  lieginners  was  wanted,  and  the  want  liaa  been 
.      A  food  au.l  useful  book. "-LaHie(. 


By  ■ 


;   AuTi 


OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

THIRD  HDiriQN.      Crovm  Suo,  Cloth,  3j.  6i/. 

and  one  which  maj  ba 


WUI,  l/luitraeiont. 
"The  work  of 
u  nheaitatingly  recor 

"  Compiled  with  great 


!,  aud  will  supply  «,  want. ''— Journoi  o/  Ediu-iil 
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MANUAL   OF    NURSING: 

MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL. 

By  LAURENCE    HUMPHRY,  M.A.,  M.D..  M.R.C.S., 


Contents.- 'The  (ieneml  MftnaEenient  of  the  SiokRoom  hi  PrivkM  Honiw 
—General  FUq  of  the  Human  Body— UisBiiae'*  of  tba  Nervoua  Syatpm— Itespirfttory 
SyBUm -Heart  aui  Blood -VesBeU— Digestive  System —Skin  ami  Kidneys— Ke row— 
Diaeaaea  of  Child raa—Woun da  and  h'racturea — ManogenieDt  uf  Child-Bed — !Jick-IUiom 
Cookery,  tti.,  tc. 

"In  the  fullest  iieiue  Dr.  Humphry's  book  ia  a  tiistinct  adv»ncb  on  all  previoua 
Manuala.  ...  Its  valoe  ia  greatly  enh&noed  hy  copioua  woixlcubi  and  diii>{nuni  of 
the  hoDCB  and  intemtkl  orgnna,  by  many  lIluBtrationa  of  the  art  of  bansaoino,  by 
Temperature  charta  inilioitivs  of  the  ooanio  ot  aome  of  the  most  uharacteriatic  diseasei, 
and  by  a  goodly  array  ot  SifK-KOoM  Appliances  with  which  rvbiiv  Ncusb  ahould 
eudeavoiir  to  liecome  acquuuted." — BritUh  MtdiaU  Journal. 

"  We  should  adviae  ALL  nurses  to  poswisa  a  copy  of  the  work.  We  cau  confideutly 
'  ='  aa  an  eXckLURNT  oD IBB  and  torapanion."— Woir/ii(fii. 


(FOODS  AND  DIETARIES: 
HOW  AND  WHEN  TO   FEED  THE  SICK. 
Bv    E 
/■/,y.f«a»  V»    .)r.Unar,  

Gknkkai.  Co.vtknts. — DlKT  io  Diaeaaes  of  the  Stomach,  Inteatinal  Tract,  liver, 
LnngB,  Heart,  Kidneys,  ifca. ;  in  Diabetes,  Scurvy,  Annmia,  Scrofula,  Gout,  Obeaity, 
RheumntlsRi,  InSuenu,  Alcnholiam,  Nervoiu  Diaordera.  Diathetic  Diseases.  Diseases  of 
Children,  with  S«ction«  on'Prepsrad  and  PredigesMd  Foods,  and  ou  Invalid  Cookery. 

"The  directions  (riven  are  DNtrOHULT  Junicious-  .  .  .  Mav  be  confidently  taken  aa 
a  RELIABLE  GtllDB  lu  the  ait  of  fsedini!  the  aiuk."~A>il.  iftd.  Journal. 

"Tu  all  who  have  much  to  do  with  Invaliila.  TJr.  Biimet'a  book  will  lie  uf  ^eat  luw.  .  .  . 
TheBuhJBi't  isTMATiD  with  ADHiBABLB  SBNwS  Kid  JpniiMBSiT  liy  Dr.  Bumet.  The  Careful 
itiidy  ol  auoh  books  as  tbii  will  very  much  help  the  Practitioner  in  the  TreatmEUt  of  eaaes. 
and  powerfully  aid  the  action  of  temeaea.' — LntuvL 


SEtiiNii    Kditios.      Han'l/^-nr.  Cloth.      With  Coloiitid   l^latet  and 

Ik  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 
FOE    SHIPMASTERS     AND    OFFICERS 
IN    THE    MERCHANT    NAVT. 
i 


FIRST   AID   TO   THE    INJURED. 

WM.    JOHNSON    SMITH,    P.R.O.S., 
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In  Crown  8tw.     With  Frontispiece.     Ha/ndsome  Cloth,     6«. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PREVENTION  OF 

CONSUMPTION. 

By  J.   EDWARD  SQUIRE,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Camb., 

PhTslclan  to  the  North  London  llospiUI  for  Consumption  and  DImmm  of  the  Chest :  Fellow  of  the  Rojml 
Hed.-Chlrurg.  Societj.  and  of  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Ac,  &c. 


GENERA^  CONTENTS.-— The  Nature  of  Consumption— Preventive  Measures  : 
In  Infancy,  Childhood,  School  Life,  Adult  Life ;  Exercise,  Clothing,  Diet ;  the  House- 
hold, Choice  of  Occupation,  Residence — State  Htoiene— Management  of  Early 
Consumption  : — Question  of  Curability,  Climatic  Conditions,  Travelling,  &c. 

**  We  can  safely  saj  that  Dr.  Squikb's  work  will  repay  study  eren  by  the  most  coltivatad 
physidan.    .    .     .    full  of  instructive  matter. " — The  Lancet. 


Eighth  Edition.       Thoro%igJdy  Revised.       With  additional 

Illustrations.       Price  Qs. 

PRACTICAL      SANITATION 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By   GEORGE  REID,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

Fellow  of  the  Sauitarj  luHtitutf  of  Great  Britain,  and  Medical  Officer,  Htaffordshlre  Countj  Council. 

IVITH  AN  APPENDIX  ON  SANITARY  LAW 

By    HERBERT    MANLEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  fur  the  County  Borough  of  West  Bromwich 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Water  Supply :  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of  Water — Ventilation  and 
Warming — Principles  of  Sewage  Removal — Details  bf  Drainage;  Refuse  Removal  and 
Disposal —Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances — Details  of  Plumbers*  Work — 
House  Construction — Infection  and  Disinfection — Food,  Ins))eotion  of;  Chara.cteristic8 
of  Good  Meat;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food— Appendix;  Sanitary  Law; 
Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

"  One  of  the  most  bxckllknt  Works  on  Practical  Sanitation  we  possess.    Bbliailk  akd  ACCvaATB."— 
Public  Health. 

"A  TKBT  csiruL  Haudbook.  with  a  yery  useftil  Appendix.      We   recommend   it  not  only  to  Sanxtabt 
Ibspbctobs,  but  to  all  interested  in  Sanitary  matters."— Unitary  Record. 


LONDON:   EXETER   STREET,   STRAND. 
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Fourth  Edition.     Handsome  Cloth,      With  Frontispiece^  J^s, 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMBULANCE. 

By  J.  SCOTT  RIDDELL,  CM.,  M.B.,  M.A., 

ASSISTANT-SDEOlOIf,  ABiaOSIK  KOTAL  inriRMART:    LBCTU&KR  AND  KXAMIXXK  TO  TBI  ABBBDUR  AUBUULBCI 

ASSOCIATION :  BZAMINXB  TO  THB  8T.  ANDBBW'S  AMBULANCB  AUOCIATIOV,  0LA800W,  ABO 

TBB  ST.  JOHX  AMBULAVCB  ASSOCIATION!,  ItONDOB. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Full  Page  Plates. 

Oeneral  Contents. — Outlines  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology— The  Triangular  Bandage 
and  its  Uses — The  Roller  Bandage  and  its  Uses — Fractures— JDislocations  and  Sprains — 
Haemorrhage — Wounds — Insensibility  and  Fits — Asphyxia  and  Drowning — Suffocation — 
Poisoning— Bums,  Frost-bite,  and  Sunstroke— Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  (a)  The  Eye  ; 
ib)  The  Ear;  (c)  The  Nose;  {d)  The  Throat:  (c)  The  Tissues— Ambulance  Transport  and 
Stretcher  Drill — The  After-treatment  of  Ambulance  Patients— Organisation  and  Management 
of  Ambulance  Classes — Appendix  :  Examination  Papers  on  First  Aid. 

"A  CAPITAL  BOOK.    .    .    .    The  directions  are  SHORT  and  clbar,  and  testify  to  the  hand  of  an 
able  surgeon."— jydin.  Med.  Journal. 


"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mother  and  Nurse."— TAe  Xune  (Boston). 

Third  Edition.     In  Large  Crown  Svo.     Handsonie  Cloth,     Price  bs, 

THE  WIFE  AND  MOTHER: 

A  Medical  Gnide  to  the  Care  of  Health  and  the  Management  of  Children. 

By  albert  WESTLAND,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

General  Contents.- Part  I.  Early  Married  Life.  Part  II.  Early  Motherhood. 
Part  III.   The  Child,  in  Health  and  Sickness.      Part  IV.    Later  Married  Life. 

••  Well- arranged,  an<l  clearly  written."— La »kj<?f. 

"  Will  be  USEFUL  to  a  newly-<iualifled  man,  commencing  general  practice."— Brih'«*  Medical  Journal. 

*'  A  REALLT  EXCELLENT  BOOK.  .  .  .  The  author  has  liandled  the  subject  conscientiously  and  with 
perfect  good  %»»%»."— Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  Excellent  and  judicious."— W>«t^rn  Daily  PreM. 

'*  The  best  book  I  can  recommend  is  '  The  Wife  and  Mother,'  by  Dr.  Albert  Westland,  published 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Qriffln  &  Co.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work,  written  with  discretion  and  refinement."— 
Hearth  and  Hmne. 


With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo  extra.     Handsome  Cloth,     3*. 

INFANCY  and  INFANT-REARING: 

AN    INTRODUCTORY   MANUAL. 


BY 


JOHN   BENJ.  HELLIER,  M.D.Loxd.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

UCT.    05    DISBA8B8    OF    WOMRN    AND    CHrLDRK.N,    Y0RK8HIBB   COLLKOK.    LEBD8 :    BXAMIirXft    IJI    THB    TICTOBIA 

u5iVBR.srrr,  mancubstkb;  sukg.  to  thb  hosp.  fob  wombx  and  cuildbbn,  lbbds. 
"  Thoroughly  practical    ...    a  mine  of  information."— Puft^ic  Health. 


LONDON  :   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


Eighteenth  Annual  Issue  (fop  1901)> 

For  a  COMPLETE  RECORD  of  the  PAPERS  read  before  the 
MEDICAL  SOCIETIES  thronghont  the  United  Eangdom  daring 
each  Tear,  vide 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK 

< 

OF  THE 

SCIENTIFIC   AND    LEARNED    SOCIETIES 

OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

Price   7s.    6d. 
COMPILED  FROM   OFFICIAL   SOURCES. 

Comprising  (together  with  other  Officuil  Infonnatioii)  LISTS  of  the  PAJPERS 
read  from  JamMrt/,  J  900,  to  June,  1901,  be/ore  the  ROYAL  SOCIETIES 
of  LONDON  and  EDINBURGH,  tJui  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY, 
the  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  and  all  tJie  LEADING  SOCIETIES 
throiighotU  the  Kingdoin  erigaged  in  the  follovnng  Departments  of 
Research : — 

§  I.  Science  Generally:  i.^..  Societies  occupy-  ;  §    6.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

ing  themselves  with  several  l^ranches  of     |    7.  Mechanical  Science  and  Architecture. 

Science,  or  with  Science  and  Literature     §    8.  Naval  and  Military  Science. 

jointly.  .  ^    0.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

§  2.  Astronomy,  Mathematics  and  Physics.         {$  10.  Law. 

3.  Chemistry  and  Photography.  .  §  11.  Literature  and  History. 

4.  Geology,  (Geography,  and  Alineralogy.  §12.  Psychology. 

5.  Biology,  including  Microscopy  and  An-  |  S  13.  Archaeology, 
thropology.  I  §  14.  Medicine. 

"  The  Year-Book  of  Societies  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  uae  for  the 

progreBS  of  science." — Lord    Play  fair,    F.R.S.,    K.C.B.,    M.P.,    fast  -  President    of    the 

British,  Association. 

**It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  time 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  wt)rks  for  the  library  or  the  desk." — Tfie  Times. 

"The  Year-Book  of  Societies  meets  an  obvious  want,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
work  of  reference.**— -rl  themrum. 

**  The  Year-Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  meets  a  want,  and  is  therefore 
sure  of  a  welcome."—  Westminster  Review. 

"  As  a  Book  of  Reference,  we  have  ever  found  it  trustworthy."— Lanc«t. 

**  Remarkably  full  and  accurate."— iJriY/«A  Medicnl  Journal. 

**  An  exceedingly  well  drawn  up  volume,  compiled  with  great  accuracv,  and  indispknsabli 
to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day  *' — Bdin, 
Medical  Journal. 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  account  of  the  History,  Organisa- 
tion, and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various  Societies  [with  Appendix 
on  the  Leading  Scientific  Societies  throughout  the  world],  and  forming  the 
groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be  had,  price  7s.  6d.  Also  Copies  of  the 
sv>cceeding  Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to  the  scientific 
WORK  of  the  year  in  the  various  Departments.  It  is  used  as  a  ready 
Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific  Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  will,  without  doubt,  become  an  indispensable 

BOOK  OF  REFERENCE  to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY.  LTD.,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


